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IN  THE  YEAR  1831  IT  BECAME  NO  LONGER 
PBOFITABLE  TO  TRAP  THE  BEAVER 


PREFACE 


The  customary  method  in  writing  history  is  to 
rely  on  chronological  sequence  as  the  only  con- 
necting thread  in  the  narrative.  For  this  reason 
many  books  of  histor}'  are  but  little  more  than 
looeely  bound  massee  of  dates  and  events  that  bear 
no  philosophical  connection  with  one  another,  and 
therefore  are  not  easily  retained  in  the  grasp  of  the 
arerage  mind.  History,  to  be  of  service^  must  be 
reinembered. 

A  merely  circumstantial  mind  may  grasp  and  re- 
tain for  a  time  a  series  of  disconnected  dates  and 
events,  but  such  facts  do  not  appeal  to  that  more 
common  yet  not  less  able  type  of  intellect  that  asks 
not  only  when,  but  why,  such  and  such  a  thing  hap- 
pened; that  instinctively  relates  a  given  event  to 
«ome  other  event,  and  thus  goes  on  to  a  certain 
solidity  and  pennanencv  in  conclusions.  Perhaps  to 
this  latter  type  of  mind  there  may  be  appeal  in  a 
series  of  loosely  connected  yet  really  interlocking 
moDographs   upon   certain   phaecs   of  the   splendid 
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and  stirring  history  of  the  settlement  of  the  Ameri- 
can West. 

Not  concerned  so  much  with  a  sequenoe  of  dates, 
or  with  a  story  of  martial  or  political  triumphs,  bo 
called,  the  writer  has  sought  to  show  somewhat  of 
the  genesis  of  the  Western  man;  that  is  to  say,  the 
American  man;  for  the  history  of  America  is  hut  a 
history  of  the  Weat. 

Whence  came  this  Western  man,  why  came  he^ 
in  what  fashion,  under  what  limitations?  What 
are  the  reasons  for  the  American  or  Western  type? 
Is  that  type  permanent?  Have  we  actual  cause  for 
self-congratulation  at  the  present  stage  of  our  na- 
tional development  ?  These  are  some  of  the  questions 
that  present  themselves  in  this  series  of  studies  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  settlement  of  the  West  was 
brought  about. 

TTxe  history  of  the  occupation  of  the  West  is  the 
story  of  a  great  pilgrimage.  It  is  the  record  of  a 
|>eople  always  outstripping  its  leaders  in  wisdom,  in 
energy  and  in  foresight.  A  slave  of  politics,  the 
American  citizen  has  none  the  less  always  proved 
himself  greater  than  politics  or  politicians.  The 
American,  the  Westerner,  if  you  please,  has  been  a 
splendid  individuaL  We  shall  have  no  hope  as  a 
luition  when  the  day  of  the  individual  shall  be  no 
more.    Then  ultimately   we   shall   demand   Magna 
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Clurta  over  again;  shall  repeat  in  parallel  the  his- 
tory of  France  in  '93;  shall  perhaps  see  the  streets 
run  red  in  our  America.  There  are  those  who  be- 
lieve that  the  day  of  the  individual  in  America  is 
pAffiing  all  too  &wiftlv  ,  that  we  arc  making  history 
over-fast.  There  is  scant  space  for  speculation 
when  the  facts  come  crowding  down  so  rapidly  on 
OS  as  is  the  ca?e  to-day.  Yet  there  may  perhaps  be 
6ome  interest  attached  to  conclusions  herein,  which 
appear  logical  as  based  upon  a  study  of  the  manner 
in  vhich  tl>e  American  country  was  settled. 

Ai  to  dates,  wc  shall  need  but  few.  Indeed,  it 
will  suffice  if  Ihe  reader  shall  remember  but  one  date 
out  of  all  given  in  this  book — that  when  it  became 
DO  longer  profitable  to  trap  the  beaver  in  the  West- 
This  date,  remembered  and  understood  logically,  may 
prove  0/  considerable  service  in  the  study  of  the 
movements  of  the  American  people. 

As  to  the  apparently  disconnected  nature  of  the 
studies  here  presented,  it  is  matter,  as  one  may  again 
indicate,  not  of  accident.  On  the  contrary,  the 
arrangement  of  the  material  is  thought  to  consti- 
tute tlje  chief  claim  of  the  work  for  a  tolerant  con- 
flideration. 

I  shall  ask  my  reader  to  consider  the  movements 
of  the  American  population  as  grouped  under  four 
great  epochs.     There  was  a   time  when  the   west- 
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bound  men  were  croeeing  the  Alleghanies ;  a  time 
when  they  crossed  the  MissiBsippi ;  a  time  when  they 
crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Now  they  cross  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Roughly  coincident  with  these  greai 
epochs  we  may  consider,  first,  the  period  of  down* 
stream  triuisportation;  second,  of  up-stream  trana^ 
portation;  and  lastly,  of  transportation  not  parallel 
to  the  great  watercourses,  but  directly  across  them 
on  the  way  to  the  West.  Theee  latter  groupings  were 
employed  in  a  eeriee  of  articles  printed  in  the  Cen- 
tury Magazine  in  the  year  1901-1902,  the  use  of  this 
materia]  herein  being  by  courtesy  of  the  Century 
Company. 

I  have  not  hesitated  to  employ  the  medium  of 
biography  where  that  seemed  the  best  vehicle  for  con- 
veying the  idea  of  a  great  and  daring  people  led  by 
a  few  great  and  daring  pilots,  prophets  of  adventur- 
ings:  henoe  the  sketches  of  the  lives  of  the  great 
frontiersmen,  Boone,  Crockett,  and  Carson,— oU 
great  and  significant  lives,  whose  story  is  useful  in 
illustrative  quality. 

I  am  indebted  for  many  facts  obtained  from  spe* 
cial  study  by  Mr.  Horace  Kephart,  an  authority  on 
early  Western  history,  illustrating  thoroughly 
the  part  that  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  played 
in  the  movement  of  the  early  west-bound  pop- 
ulation.     Mr.   Warren   S.   Elv.  a  resident  of  hia- 
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tone  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  supplements  Mr. 
Kephart'ft  material  with  results  of  loctil  investigations 
of  his  own.  Mr.  Alexander  Hynda  of  Tennessee  afr- 
«i»t8  in  telling  the  story  of  that  Frontier  Republic 
whoee  history  blends  it&cLf  so  cloeely  with  Western 
affairs  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  I  have  quoted  freoly 
from  Mr.  N.  P.  Langford,  a  man  of  the  early  trans- 
Miasonri,  an  Argonaut  of  the  BockleB,  who  has  placed 
at  my  disposal  much  valuable  material.  Mr.  Hiram 
M.  Chittenden's  splendid  work  on  the  history  of  the 
American  fur  trade  has  proved  of  great  value. 

I  am  indebfaed  to  many  books  and  periodicals  for 
data  regarding  the  modem  American  industrial  de- 
relopment.  I  am  indebted  ali^  to  m^iny  early  authors 
who  wrote  of  the  old  West,  and  um  under  obliga- 
tions  to  very  many  unknown  friends,  the  unnamed 
but  able  writers  of  the  daily  press. 

In  regard  to  the  classification  of  this  material, 
varied  and  apparently  heterogeneous,  yet  really  in- 
terdependent, under  the  four  epochs  or  volume-heads 
mentioned,  I  refer  to  the  table  given  on  another  page. 

As  justification  of  what  might  be  called  presump- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  writer  in  undertaking  a  work 
of  this  nature,  he  has  only  to  j)lL'ad  u  sincere  interest 
in  the  West,  which  was  his  own  native  land;  a  love 
for  that  free  American  life  now  all  too  rapidly  fading 
away;  and  a  deep  admiration   for  the  accomplish- 
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ments  of  that  American  civilization  whicli  never  was 
and  never  will  be  any  better  than  the  man  that  made 
it.  It  has  not  been  the  intention  herein  to  write  a 
history  of  the  American  people,  but  a  history  of  the 
American  man. 

EMERSON  HOUGH. 
Chicago,  Illinois,  June,  1903. 
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CHAPTER   I 


THE  AUEBICAN   AX 


I  ask  jou  to  look  at  this  splendid  tool,  the  Ameri- 
can ax,  not  more  an  implement  of  labor  than  an 
ingtnunent  of  civilization.  If  you  can  not  use  it, 
JOU  are  not  American.  If  you  do  not  understand  it, 
jrou  can  not  understand  America. 

This  tool  is  so  simple  and  so  perfect  that  it  has 
scarcely  seen  change  in  the  course  of  a  hundred  years. 
It  lacks  decoration,  as  do  the  tools  and  the  weapons 
of  all  strong  peoples.  It  has  no  fantastic  linea,  no 
deviations  from  simplicity  of  outline,  no  ornamenta- 
tions, no  irregularities.  It  is  simple,  severe,  perfect 
Its  beauty  is  the  beauty  of  utility. 

In  the  shaft  of  the  ax  there  is  a  curve.  This 
is  there  for  a  reason,  a  reason  of  usefulness. 
The  simple  swelling  head  is  made  thus  not  for  mo- 
tives of  beauty,  but  for  the  purpose  of  effectiveness. 

The  abaft,  an  even  yard  in  length,  polished,  curved, 
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of  a  formation  that  shall  give  the  greatest  strength 
to  a  downright  blow  in  combination  with  the  greatest 
security  to  the  hand-grasp,  has  been  made  thus  for  a 
century  of  American  life.  This  shaft  is  made  of 
hickory,  the  sternest  of  American  woods,  the  one 
most  capable  of  withstanding  the  hardest  use.  It 
has  always  been  made  thus  and  of  this  material. 

The  metal  head  or  blade  of  the  American  ax  is 
to-day  as  it  has  always  been.  The  makers  of  axes 
will  tell  you  that  they  scarcely  know  of  any  other 
model.  The  face  of  the  blade  is  of  the  most  highly 
tempered  steel  for  a  third  or  half  of  its  extent 
The  blade  or  bitt  is  about  eight  inches  in  length, 
the  cutting  edge  four  and  seven-eighths  to  five  inches 
in  width.  The  curve  of  this  edge  could  not,  by  the 
highest  science,  be  made  more  perfect  for  the  pur- 
pose of  biting  deepest  at  the  least  outlay  of  human 
strength.  The  poll  or  back  of  the  ax  is  about  four 
inches  in  width,  square  or  roughly  rounded  into 
such  form  that  it  is  capable  of  delivering  a  pound- 
ing, crushing  or  directing  blow.  The  weight  of  the 
ax-head  is  about  four  pounds,  that  is  to  say  from 
three  and  one-half  to  five  pounds. 

With  the  ax  one  can  do  many  things.  With  it 
the  early  American  blazed  his  way  through  the  track- 
less forests.  With  it  he  felled  the  wood  whereby 
was  fed  the  home  fire,  or  the  blaze  by  which  he  kept 
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bis  distant  and  solitary  bivouac.  With  it  he  built 
hift  home,  framing  a  fortress  capable  of  withstand- 
ing all  the  weaponry  of  his  time.  With  it  he  not 
only  made  the  walls,  but  fabricated  the  floors  and 
soof  for  hie  little  cattle.  He  built  chairs,  tables, 
bedd,  therewitlL  By  its  means  he  hewed  out  his 
homestead  from  the  heart  of  the  primeval  forest, 
and  fenced  it  round  about.  Without  it  he  had  been 
loat 

At  times  it  served  him  not  only  as  tool,  but  as 
weapon;  nor  did  more  terrible  weapon  ever  flt  the 
band  of  man.  Against  its  downright  blow  wielded 
by  a  sinewy  arm  the  steel  casques  of  the  Crusaders 
had  proved  indeed  poor  fending.  Even  the  early 
womankind  of  America  had  acquaintance  with  this 
weapon.  There  is  record  of  a  woman  of  early  Ken- 
tucky who  with  an  ax  once  despatched  five  Indians, 
who  assailed  Uie  cabin  where  for  the  time  she  had 
been  left  alone. 

It  was  a  tremendous  thing,  this  ax  of  the  early 
American,  It  cleared  away  paths  over  himdreds  of 
miles,  or  marked  the  portages  between  the  heads  of 
tht*  Western  waterways,  which  the  early  government 
declared  should  be  held  as  public  pathways  forever. 
In  time  it  became  an  agent  of  desolation  and  destruc- 
tion, as  well  as  an  agent  of  upbuilding  and  construc- 
tion.    Misguided,  it  leveled  all  too  soon  and  waste- 
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folly  the  magnificent  forests  of  IMs  countiy,  wboM 
superior  was  never  seen  on  any  portion  of  the 
earth.  Stem^  simple,  severe,  tremendous^  wasteful 
—truly  this  was  the  typical  American  implemeni 
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THE   AMEHICAN'    RiFLK 


Witnefic  this  sweet  ancient  weapon  of  our  fathers, 
the  American  rifle,  maker  of  states,  empire  builder. 
Usefol  as  its  cousin^  tlie  ax,  it  is  in  desism  simple  as 
the  ax ;  in  outline  severe,  practicable,  purposeful  in 
etery  regard.  It  is  devoid  of  ornamentation.  The 
hra=6  that  binds  the  foot  of  the  stock  is  there  to 
protect  the  wood.  The  metal  guard  below  the  lock 
U  to  preserve  from  injury  the  light  set-triggers. 
The  serrated  edges  of  the  lock  plate  may  show  rude 
fi]e  marks  of  a  certain  pattern^  but  thcj  are  done 
more  in  careless  strength  than  in  cunning  or  in  deli- 
cacy. This  is  no  belonging  of  a  weak  or  savage  man. 
It  ia  the  weapon  of  the  Anglo-Saxon ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  in  America,  who  invented  it  be- 
oaiuc  he  had  need  for  it 

This  arm  was  bom  of  tlie  conditions  that  surronnd- 

e<1  our  forefathers  in  the  densely  covered  slope*  of 

the   Appalachian   Divide,  in   whose   virgin   forests 

there  was  for  the  most  part  small  opportunit}-  for 

extended  vision,  hence  little  necessit}'  for  a  wnapon 

of  long  range.    The  game  or  the  enemy  with  which 
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the  early  frontiereman  was  concerned  waa  apt  to  be 
met  at  distancee  of  not  mcHie  than  a  hundred  or  two 
hundred  jards,  and  the  early  rifle  was  perfect  for 
such  ranges. 

Moreover,  it  wag  only  with  great  difficulty-  that  the 
frontiersman  transported  any  weighty  articles  on 
his  Western  pilgrimage.  Lead  was  heavy,  powder 
wa^  precious,  the  paths  back  to  the  land  of  t^uch 
commodities  long  and  arduous.  A  man'el  of  adapta- 
tion, the  American  rifle  swiftly  grew  to  a  practical 
perfection.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  arms  of  na- 
tions has  there  been  produced  a  weapon  whose  results 
have  been  more  tremendous  in  comparison  to  the 
visible  expenditure  of  energy;  never  has  there  been 
a  more  economical  engine,  or  an  environment  where 
economy  was  more  imperative. 

The  ball  of  the  American  rifle  was  small,  forty, 
sixty  or  perhaps  one  hundred  of  them  weighing 
scarcely  more  than  a  pound.  The  little,  curving  horn, 
filled  with  the  precious  powder  grains,  carried  enough 
to  furnish  many  ahote.  The  stock  of  tlie  rifle  itself 
gave  housing  to  the  little  squares  of  linen  or  fine 
leather  with  which  the  bullet  wa«  patched  in  load- 
ing. With  this  tiny  store  of  powder  and  lead,  easily 
portable  food  for  this  providentially  contrIvL*d 
weapon,  the  American  frontiersman  pussod  on  si- 
lently through  the  forest,  a  master,  an  arbiter,  ruler 
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of  earage  beast  or  savage  foeman,  and  in  time  master 
of  the  civilized  antagonist  that  said  him  nay. 

We  shall  obeerve  that  the  state  of  Pennsylvania 
was  the  starting,  point  of  the  westward  moTemeni 
of  our  fpontiersmen.  We  shall  find  also  that  the  first 
American  emalJ-bore,  muzzle-loading  rifles  were 
znadiG  in  Pennfiylvania.  The  principle  of  the  rifie^ 
the  twist  in  the  bore,  is  tliought  to  have  originated 
in  the  German  states  of  the  Palatinate,  but  it  was 
left  for  America  to  improve  it  and  to  perfect  its  use. 

At  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  there  was  a  rifiemaker^ 
probably  a  German  by  birth,  by  name  Decherd  or 
Decbert,  who  began  to  outline  the  type  of  the  Ameri- 
can squirrel-rifle  or  hunting-arm.  This  man  had 
aD  apprentice,  one  Mills,  with  ideas  of  his  own. 
We  see  this  apprentice  and  his  improved  rifle 
presently  in  North  Carolina;  and  soon  thereafter 
riflemakers  spring  up  all  over  the  cast  6lopc  of  the 
Alkghanies,  so  that  as  though  by  magic  all  our 
hunters  and  frontiersmen  are  equipped  with  this 
long  rifle,  shooting  the  tiny  ball,  and  shooting  it  , 
with  an  accuracy  hitherto  deemed  impossible  in  the 
achievements  of  firearms. 

Withal  we  may  call  this  a  Southern  arm,  since  New 
England  was  later  in  taking  up  its  use,  clinging  to 
the  Queen  Anne  musket  when  the  men  of  North  Car- 
olina and  Virginia  scorned  to  shoot  a  squirrel  any- 
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w^«re  except  in  the  head.  The  first  riflemen  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  were  Penneylvanians,  Virginians 
and  Marylandere,  all  Southerners;  and  deadly 
enough  was  their  skill  with  what  the  English  oflScers 
called  their  "cursed  widow  and  orphan  makers." 

The  harrel  of  the  typical  rifle  of  those  days  was 
about  four  feet  in  length,  the  stock  slender,  short 
and  strongly  cur\'cd,  so  that  the  sights  came  easily 
and  directly  up  to  the  level  of  the  eye  in  aiming. 
The  eights  were  low  and  cloee  to  the  barrel,  some 
pieces  being  provided  with  two  hind  sights,  a  foot 
or  so  apartj  so  that  the  marksman  might  not  draw 
either  too  fine  or  too  coarse  a  bead  with  the  low 
fiilver  or  bone  crescent  of  the  fore  aight  TTBually 
the  rear  sight  was  a  simple,  flat  bar,  finely  notched, 
and  placed  a  foot  or  fifteen  inches  in  front  of  the 
breech  of  the  barrel,  so  that  the  eye  should  focus 
easily  and  sharply  at  the  notch  of  the  rear  sight. 
Such  was  the  care  with  which  the  sights  were  ad- 
justed that  the  rifleman  sometimes  put  the  finishing 
touches  on  the  notch  with  so  soft  a  cutting  tool 
as  a  common  pin,  working  away  patiently,  a  little  at 
a  time,  lest  he  should  by  too  great  haste  go  too  deep 
into  the  rear  sight,  and  eo  cause  the  piece  to  shoot 
otherwise  than  "true." 

The  delicately  arranged  set-triggers  made  pos- 
sible an  instantaneous  di^harge  without  any  ap- 
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preciable  disturbance  of  the  aim  wihen  once  obtained ; 
and  the  long  digtance  between  the  hind  sight  and 
fore  sight,  the  steadiness  of  the  piece,  owing  to  its 
length  and  weight,  the  clo^nese  of  the  line  of  sight 
to  the  line  of  the  trajectory  of  a  ball  driven  with 
a  relatively  heayy  powder  charge,  all  conspired  to 
render  extreme  accuracy  possible  with  this  arm, 
and  this  accuracy  became  so  general  throughout  the 
American  frontier  that  to  be  a  poor  riile  shot  was 
to  be  as  object  of  contempt 

Each  rifle  was  provided  with  its  own  bullet  mold, 
vbich  cast  a  round  ball  of  such  size  that  when  prop- 
erly 'patched"  it  fitted  the  bore  of  the  piece  tightly, 
60  tightly  that  in  some  cases  a  "starter"  or  section 
of  falae  barrel  was  used,  into  which  the  ball  was 
forced,  sometimes  being  swaged  in  with  a  mallet 
and  a  short  starting  rod.  The  ramrod  proper  waa 
carried  in  pipes  attached  to  the  long  wooden  stock, 
vluch  extended  to  the  muzzle  of  the  barrel  under- 
neath the  piece.  One  end  of  this  rod  was  protected 
vith  a  brass  ferrule^  and  the  other  waa  provided 
with  a  screw,  into  which  was  twisted  the  "worm'' 
used  in  cleaning  the  arm. 

The  pouch  of  the  hunter  always  carried  some  flax 
or  tow  for  use  in  cleaning  the  piece.  The  rifleman 
-voald  wind  a  wisp  of  this  tow  about  the  end  of  the 
*SrDrm,"  moisten  it  by  paasing  it  between  his  lips, 
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and  then  peaB  Uie  tightly  fitting  wad  of  bow  up  and 
down  the  barrel  until  the  latter  was  perfectly  free 
from  powder  residue.  Then  tlie  little  ball,  nioely 
patched,  was  force<l  down  on  the  powder  charge  by 
the  slender  ramrod^  made  with  great  care  from  the 
toughest  straight-grained  hickory  wood. 

Powder  and  ball  wore  precious  in  those  early  days, 
and  though  strong  men  ever  love  the  sports  of 
weapons^  waste  could  not  be  tolerated  even  in  sport. 
Sometimes  at  night  the  frontiersmen  woiild  gather 
for  the  pastime  of  "snuffing  the  candle,"  and  he 
was  considered  a  clumsy  rifleman  who  but  fanned 
the  flame  with  his  bullet,  or  cut  too  deeply  into  the 
base  of  the  candle-wick,  and  so  extinguished  the 
light.  Again  the  riflemen  would  engage  in  "driv- 
ing the  nail"  with  the  rifle  ball,  or  would  shoot  at  a 
tiny  spot  of  bkck  on  a  board  or  a  blazed  tree- 
trunk,  firing  a  number  of  balls  into  the  same  mark. 
In  nearly  all  such  cases  the  balls  were  dug  out  of 
the  tree  or  plank  into  which  they  had  been  fired,  and 
were  run  over  again  into  fresh  bullets  for  use  at 
another  time.  Thus  grew  the  skill  of  the  American 
rifleman,  with  whose  weapon  most  of  the  feats  of 
latter  day  short-range  marksmanship  could  bt^  dnpli- 
cated.* 


*lD  B  caremi  t«at  an  old  Bqulrr«l-rtfle.  tor  ibrot  c«ii«nUoiw 
In  the  sutfaor'a  famUy,  fttid  now  DeBrlT-  dhp  hundred  yean  old, 
was  nred  Atb  ttmei.  at  »  dlatanc*  of  00  XBrda.  itod  tb«  point  of 
ibe  flufer  would  ooT«r  aU  Ave  of  the  balU,  whlcb  made  praeUcaUy 
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He  early  American  depended  upon  his  rifle  in 
mpporting  and  defending  his  family.  Without  it  he 
had  not  dared  to  move  across  the  Alleghaniee.  With 
it  he  dared  to  go  anywhere,  knowing  that  it  would 
famish  him  food  and  fending.  When  the  deer  and 
tarkey  became  less  numerous  near  him,  he  moved 
hia  borne  farther  westward,  where  game  was  more 
abundant. 

His  progreaa  was  bitterly  contested  by  the  Indian 
aarages  all  the  way  cross  the  American  continent, 
but  they  perished  before  this  engine  of  civilization^ 
vhich  served  its  purpose  across  the  timbered  Ap- 
palachians, down  the  watershed  to  the  Mississippi, 
up  the  long  and  winding  streams  of  the  western 
lands,  over  the  Rockies,  and  down  the  slopes  of 
the  Sierras  to  tbe  farther  eea.  Had  it  never 
known  change  it  had  not  been  American.  An  ax  is  an 
ax,  because  a  tree  is  a  tree,  whether  in  the  AUe- 
ghanipft  or  the  Rockies;  but  tlie  rifle  met  in  time 
different  conditions.  The  great  plains  furnished 
larger  game  animals,  and  demanded  longer  range 
in  arms,  so  that  in  time  the  rifle  shot  a  heavier  ball. 

When  the  feverish  intensity  of  American  life  had 


but  ooe  rmsB«d  bole.  Tbe  suUior'a  father  buidlcd  tbe  old  weapon 
OB  tbla  ccoulon.  AfalD,  Id  tbe  author's  haoda,  It  ibot  out  la 
ncvcnlOD  tbo  spots  or  pips  of  a  playing  card,  tbe  ten  of  ctuba, 
at  sucb  distance  as  left  tbe  spots  only  dearly  dlstlnffulabable. 
Tbia  piece  was  altered  fram  flint  look  to  plll-percuasloa  lock,  and 
to  tbfl  percoaaloD  cap  lock. 
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asked  yet  more  haste,  there  came  the  repeating  ri^e, 
firing  rapidly  a  number  of  Bhots,  an  invention  now 
used  all  over  the  earth.  In  time  there  came  also 
tlie  revolving  pistol,  rapid,  destructive,  American. 
Tlieee  things  had  not  to  do  with  the  early  west- 
bound man,  this  wildemess  traveler,  himself  per- 
force almoet  savage^  shod  with  mocc&sins,  wear- 
ing the  fringed  hide  tunic  that  was  never  in  the 
designs  of  Providence  intended  for  any  unmanly 
man,  and  that  iits  ill  to-day  the  figure  of  any  round- 
paunched  city  dweller.  Feather  or  plume  he  did  uot 
wear  in  his  hat,  for  such  things  pertained  rather 
to  the  hired  voyager  than  to  the  independent  home 
builder.  Ornamentation  was  foreign  to  his  garb 
and  to  his  weaponry.  He  had  much  to  da.  The 
way  was  hard.  No  matter  how  he  must  travel,  this 
long  rifle  was  with  him.  At  his  belt,  in  the  little 
bag  of  buckskia,  were  the  bullets  in  thedr  stoppered 
pouch,  the  cleaning  worm,  the  extra  flint  or  two,  the 
awl  for  mending  fdioon  or  clothing. 

So  were  equipped  the  early  Americans,  gaunt, 
keen^  tirelees,  that  marched  to  meet  the  invading 
forces  at  th©  battle  of  New  Orleans;  and  when  the 
oflicers  of  tiie  British  army,  on  the  day  after  that 
stricken  field,  found  half  tlieir  dead  shot  between  the 
eyes,  they  knew  they  could  lead  their  troops  no  more 
against  such  weaponry  and  such  weapon  bearers. 
The  rifle  had  won  the  West,  axid  it  would  hold  it  fast. 


CHAPTER  in 


THE   AMEKICAN    BOAT 


Here  is  that  fairy  ship  of  the  wilderness,  the  birch- 
bark  canoe,  the  first  craft  of  America,  antedating 
ereo  the  arrival  of  the  white  man.  It  is  the  ship  of 
risk  and  of  adventure,  belonging  by  right  to  him  who 
goes  far  and  travels  light,  who  is  careless  of  his  home 
coming.  It  is  a  boat  that  now  carries  the  voyager, 
and  now  ia  carried  by  him.  It  is  a  great-hearted 
crafl  You  shall  take  it  upon  your  shoulders,  and 
carry  it  a  mile  across  the  land  trail,  without  need- 
ing to  set  it  down;  but  when  you  place  it  on  the 
water  it  in  turn  will  carry  you  and  your  fellow,  and 
yet  another,  and  your  household  goods  of  the  wilder- 
Dces  up  to  five  times  your  weight 

Freakish  as  a  woman,  as  easily  unsettled,  yet  if 
jou  be  master  it  sha^ll  take  you  over  combing  waves, 
and  down  yeasty  rapidfi  and  against  steady  curreot, 
until  finally  you  shall  find  yourself  utterly  apart  from 
the  familiar  haunt*?  of  man,  about  you  only  the  wil- 
dernessy  the  unadventured.  This  is  the  ship  of  the 
wfldemeea,  the  fairy  ship,  the  ship  of  heroes.  To- 
day it  is  passing  away.    With  it  goes  great  store  of 

romance  and  adventure. 
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The  red  man  taught  the  white  man  how  to  build 
and  how  to  use  this  boat.  He  taught  how  to  cut  the 
long  stripe  of  toughest  bark  from  the  birch-tree, 
prying  it  off  witli  sharpened  pole  or  driven  wooden 
wedge.  He  showed  how  to  build  the  frame  of  the 
boat  on  the  ground,  or  in  a  long  hole  dug  In  the 
ground,  where  stakes  hold  fast  the  curves  of  the 
gunwales,  between  which  are  later  forced  the  steamed 
Bplints  that  serve  as  ribs  and  as  protection  for  the 
fragile  skin,  soaked  soft  and  pliable,  which  is  pres- 
ently laid  on  the  frame  of  gunwale  and  rib  sjnd 
bottom  splint  This  covering  of  hark  is  sei^'n  to- 
gether with  the  thread  of  the  forest,  fiber  of  swamp 
conifers — "wautp,"  the  Indians  of  the  North  call 
this  thread. 

Then  over  the  seams  is  run  the  melted  pitch  and 
resin  taken  from  the  woods.  The  edges  of  the  bark 
skin  are  made  fast  at  the  gunwales,  the  sharply  bent 
bows  arc  guarded  carefully  from  cracks  where  the 
straining  comes,  and  the  narrow  thwarts,  wide  aa  your 
three  lingera,  are  lathed  in,  serving  as  brace  and  as 
all  the  seat  you  shall  find  when  weary  from  kneeling. 
The  freeib  bark  is  clean  and  sweet  upon  the  new-made 
fihip,  the  smell  of  the  resin  is  ck-au.  Each  line  of  the 
boat  is  full  of  spirit  and  grace  and  beauty. 

Tho  builder  turns  it  over,  and  when*  he  finds  a  bub- 
ble in  the  pitching  of  a  veam  he  bends  down  and  puts 
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bis  lips  to  it,  euckiDg  in  bis  breath,  to  find  if  air  comes 
through.  So  he  teste  it,  well  and  thoroughly,  mend- 
ing &nd  patching  slowly  and  carefully,  until  at  last 
it  pleesefi  him  throughout  And  then  lie  places  his 
new-made  ship  on  the  water,  where  it  aits  high  and 
light,  spinning  and  turning  at  its  tether,  never  still 
for  an  instant,  but  shifting  like  a  wild  duck  under 
the  willows,  responsive  to  the  least  breath  of  the 
passing  airs.  It  ia  eager  to  go  on.  It  will  go  far, 
in  its  life  of  a  year  or  two.  If  it  gets  a  wound  from 
tiie  rocks,  or  from  the  clumsiness  of  tlie  tyro  tha4; 
drives  it  upon  the  bench  instoad  of  anchoring  it 
free,  then  it  is  easily  mended  by  a  strip  of  bark  and 
some  forest  pitch.  When  at  last  it  loses  its  youth,  and 
cracks  or  soaks  in  water  so  freely  that  it  takes  too 
long  to  dry  it  at  the  noonday  pipe-smoking,  then  it 
is  not  BO  difficult  to  build  another  in  the  forest 

The  canoo  is  as  the  ajc  and  the  rifle,  an  agent 
economical,  capable  of  great  results  in  return  for 
small  expenditure  of  energy.  It  is  American.  There 
was  much  to  do,  far  to  go.  It  was  thus  because 
America  existed  as  it  did. 

No  craft  has  been  foimd  easier  of  propulsion  to 
one  knowing  the  art  of  the  paddle.  The  voyager 
makes  his  paddle  abont  as  long  as  his  rifle,  up  to  his 
chin  in  length.  He  paddles  with  the  blade  always 
on  one  side  of  the  canoe.     As  the  blade  is   with- 
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drawn  from  the  backward  stroke,  it  is  turned  slightly 
in  the  water,  so  that  the  course  of  the  bow  is  still 
held  straight.  If  he  would  approach  a  landing  side- 
wiee  with  his  boat,  he  makes  his  paddle  describe  short 
haJf  curves,  back  and  forth,  and  the  little  boat  fol- 
lows the  paddle  obediently.  The  advance  of  the 
canoe  is  light,  silent,  spirit-like.  It  is  full  of  mys- 
tery, this  boat.  Yet  it  is  kind  to  those  who  know 
it,  as  is  the  wildernetB  and  as  are  all  its  creatures. 

This  ie  the  boat  of  the  northern  traveler,  the  voy- 
ager of  the  upper  ways.  In  the  South,  where  the 
birch  does  not  grow  in  proper  dimonsiona,  the  bark 
of  the  elm  has  on  occasion  served  to  make  a  small 
craft.  In  different  parts  of  the  North,  too,  the 
birch  canoe  takes  different  shapes.  In  the  northeast 
the  Abenakis  made  it  long  and  with  little  rake,  with 
low  bow  and  stem  and  with  bottom  swelling  outward 
safely  under  the  tumble-home, — this  stable  model 
serving  for  the  strong  streams  of  the  forested  regions 
of  the  North.  Far  to  the  west,  where  roll  the 
great  inland  lakes,  the  0  jib  ways  made  their  boats 
higher  at  bow  and  stern,  wider  of  beam,  shorter, 
rounder  of  bottom,  all  the  better  fitted  for  short 
and  choppy  waves. 

Then,  under  tlie  wliite  fur  traders*  tutelage,  there 
were  made  great  ships  of  birch-bark,  the  canoi  du 
Nord  of  the  Hudson  Bay  trade,  such  aa  came  down 
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with  ridi  burdene  of  furs  whon  the  brigadea  started 
down-stream  to  the  markets;  or  yet  the  greater  canot 
du  maiire  once  used  on  the  Great  Lakes,  a  craft  that 
seeded  a  dozen  to  a  d(yzeii  and  a  half  paddles  for  its 
propulsion.  Again,  at  the  heads  of  the  far  off  North- 
weftem  streams  there  were  canoee  so  small  as  to  carry 
but  8  single  person,  propelled  by  a  pair  of  sticks,  one 
in  each  hand  of  the  occupant,  the  points  of  these 
hand-sticks  pushing  against  the  bottom  of  the  stream. 
But  ever  this  ship  of  the  wilderness  was  so  tx)ntrived 
that  its  crew  oould  drive  it  by  water  or  carry  it  by 
knd. 

Thus  were  the  portages  mastered,  thus  did  the  man 
with  small  gear  to  hinder  him  get  out  from  hwne, 
westward  into  the  wilderness.  Down  stream  or  up 
gtream,  this  boat  went  far.  Paddle  or  sail  or  shod- 
den  pole  eerred  for  the  wanderer  before  the  trails 
were  made,  and  before  the  boats  of  the  white  settlers 
followed  where  the  savage  red  men  and  scarcely  leea 
arage  white  adventurers  had  found  the  way. 

Tbere  were  other  boats  for  the  early  traveler,  and 
these  were  employed  by  those  that  had  crossed  the 
Alleghaniee  on  foot  and  would  fare  farther  weat^ 
ward.  The  dugout,  made  of  the  sycamore  or  sassa- 
fras log,  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  length,  narrow,  un- 
atftble,  thick-skinned  and  a  bit  clumsy,  was  good 
enough  for  one  pushing  on  down-stream,  or  prowl- 
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ing  about  in  sluggish,  silent  bayous.  Thh  was 
the  boat  of  the  South  in  the  early  days.  Soon  the 
great  flat-boat  succeeded  it  for  thoee  tliat  traveled 
with  family  goods  or  in  large  parties.  The  wooden 
boats  came  later,  the  flat>1x)at  after  the  dugout,  the 
keel-boat  but  following  the  far  trail  of  the  birch-bark 
to  the  upper  ways,  or  porthance  passing,  slipping 
down-stream,  the  frail  hide  coracle  of  the  hunter 
that  had  ventured  unaccompanied  far  into  unknown 
lands. 

Above  all  things  in  these  early  days  must  com- 
pactness and  lightness  be  studied.  This  Ameri* 
can  traveler  was  poor  in  the  goods  of  this  world ;  his 
possessions  made  small  bulk.  This  ax  made  him 
bivouac  or  castle^  or  helped  him  make  raft  or  canoe. 
This  rifle  gave  him  food  and  clothing.  He  walked 
westward  to  the  westward  flowing  streajus,  and  there 
this  light  craft,  dancing,  btx^koning.  alluring,  in- 
vited him  yet  on  and  on,  proffering  him  carriage  for 
his  scanty  store,  offering  obedience  to  him  who  was 
the  master  of  the  wilderness,  of  its  alluring  secrets 
and  its  immeasurable  resourcafi. 


CHAPTER  TV 


THE  AMERICAN   HORSE 


Observe  here  a  creature,  a  duinb  brute,  that  has 
saved  some  eenturice  of  time.  Indeed,  without  this 
American  horse,  the  American  civilization  perhaps 
xm\d  never  have  beer.  Without  the  ax,  the  rifle, 
the  boat  and  the  horae  there  could  have  been  no 
West 

T>)-day  we  would  in  some  measure  dispense  with 
the  honso.  but  in  the  early  times  no  part  of  man's 
possessions  was  more  in dispen sable.  This  animal 
was  not  then  quite  as  we  find  him  to-day  in  the  older 
settled  portions  of  the  country.  In  some  of  our 
wilder  regions  we  can  still  see  him  somewhat  as  he 
once  was,  rough,  wiry,  hardy,  capable  of  great  en- 
deavor, easily  supported  upon  the  country  over 
which  be  passed. 

Naturally  the  early  west-bound  traveler  could  not 
take  with  him  food  for  his  horse,  and  the  latter 
must  be  quite  independent  of  grain.  Com,  ex- 
ceedingly diflBcult  to  raise,  was  for  the  maater 
alone.       The  horse  must  live  on  grass  food,  and 
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find  it  where  he  stopped  at  night.  Ihiring  the 
day  he  must  carry  the  traveler  and"  his  weapons, 
another  horHe  perhaps  serving  as  transportatiou  for 
food  or  household  goods;  or,  if  there  was  a  family 
with  the  traveler,  perhaps  one  horse  sufficed  for  the 
mother  and  a  child  or  two.  The  weak  might  ride, 
the  Btrong  could  trudge  alongside.  Many  women 
have  80  traveled  out  into  the  West — women  as  sweet 
as  any  of  to-day. 

We  have  here,  then,  owe  more  simple,  economical 
and  effective  factor  in  the  resources  of  the  early 
American.  Beauty,  finish,  elegance,  were  not  im- 
perative. Strength,  stamina,  hardihood,  those  things 
must  be  possessed.  The  horse  must  be  durable;  and 
BO  he  was.  The  early  settlers  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  brought  from  over  the  seas  horses  of  good 
blood.  Virginia  was  noted  as  a  breeding  ground 
before  the  yet  more  famous  Blue  Grass  Region  of 
Kentucky  began  to  produce  horses  of  great  quality. 
The  use  of  the  horse  in  the  New  World  went  on  as  it 
did  in  the  Old.  The  French  in  the  North,  the  Eng- 
lish at  the  mid-continent,  the  Spanish  in  the  South, 
all  brought  over  horses ;  and  even  to-day  the  typos  of 
the  three  sections  are  distinct. 

The  horee  with  which  we  are  concerned  was  the 
hardy  animal,  able  to  find  food  in  the  forest  glades  or 
laurel  thickets  of  the  Ap{>alaehians;  that  served  as 
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pack-horse  in  the  hunt  near  home,  as  baggage  horse  in 
ll»e  jonmey  away  from  home.  In  those  days  the  horse 
wai  rather  a  luxury  than  a  necessity.  All  earh'er  or 
Eastern  America  was  at  short  range.  The  rifle  was 
short  in  range;  the  man  himself  was  a  footman,  and 
did  not  travel  very  far  in  actual  leagues. 

For  a  generation  he  could  walk,  or  at  least  travel 
by  boat  But  when  he  came  to  the  edge  of  the  open 
country  of  the  plains,  when  he  saw  above  him  the  vast 
bow  of  the  great  River  of  the  West,  across  whose  arc 
be  needed  to  travel  direct,  then  there  stood  waiting 
for  him,  bb  though  by  providential  appointment,  this 
hmnble  creature,  thie  coward,  this  hero  of  an  animal, 
now  afraid  of  its  own  shadow,  now  willing  to  face 
eteel  and  powder-smoke,  patient,  dauntless,  capable  of 
great  exertion  and  great  accomplishment  So  in  the 
land  of  great  distances  the  traveler  became  a 
mounted  man;  the  horee  became  part  of  him,  no 
longer  a  luxury,  but  a  necessity. 

The  Spanish  contributed  most  largely  to  the  Ameri- 
can hdding  of  that  vast  indefinite  West  of  ours  that 
they  once  claimed,  when  theyaJlowed  to  straggle  north- 
ward acroee  the  plains,  into  the  hand  of  Indian  or 
white  man,  this  same  lean  and  wiry  horse,  carrying  to 
the  deserts  o^  America  the  courage  of  his  far-off 
Jloorish  blood,  hia  African  adaptability  to  long  jour- 
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neye  on  short  fare.*  Tlie  man  that  followed  the 
Ohio  and  Missouri  to  the  edge  of  the  plains,  the 
trapper,  the  hunter,  the  adventurer  of  tlie  fur  trade, 
had  heen  wholly  helpless  without  the  horse.  For  a 
time  the  trading  posts  might  cling  to  tiie  Btrcam^y 
but  there  was  a  call  to  a  vast  empire  between  the 
streams,  where  one  could  not  walk,  where  no  boat 
could  go,  nor  any  wheeled  vehicle  whatever.  Here, 
then,  came  the  horse,  the  thing  needed. 

The  white  adventurer  may  have  brought  his  horse 
with  him  by  certain  slow  generations  of  advance,  or 
be  may  have  met  him  as  he  movod  West;  at  times 
he  captured  and  tamed  him  for  himeelf,  again  he 
bought  him  of  the  Indian,  or  took  him  without  pur- 
chase. Certainly  in  the  great  open  reaches  of  the 
farther  West  the  horse  became  man's  most  valuable 
property,  the  unit  of  all  recognized  current  valuer. 
The  most  serious,  the  most  unforgivable  crime  van 
that  of  horse  stealing.  To  kill  a  man  in  war,  man 
to  man,  was  a  matter  of  man  and  man,  and  to  be  re- 


'"WhrreYer  plctographi  of  tbfl  borte  sppcor  the  represenUUoDi 
must  have  been  done  aubaequcnt  to  tbe  adrent  o(  Coron«da,  or 
tho  conquUUilorB  of  Florida.  Tbore  &r«  no  horse  portrait!  In 
Arliona  and  rlclnlty,  nor  up  tbe  Ptcinc  coftst,  but  tbey  are  fre- 
quent Id  Texas  and  In  tbe  trans-MlsslRslppt  reiclon.  Tbe  domestic 
horse  (not  Eoblppus,  tbe  dImlDutlve  quaternary  animal  whicb 
was  iDdlgenoust  was  Introduced  Into  Florida  from  Santo  Do* 
tnlnso  by  tbe  Spaniards  early  In  tbe  15tb  century,  as  well  as  Into 
Soutb  America,  wbere  11  spread  In  ftftecn  years  as  far  south  aa 
Pataconta."— Chaa.  Hallnck.  tbe  "American  Antiquarian,"  Janu- 
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garded  at  times  with  philosophy;  but  to  take  away 
withont  quarrel  asd  by  stealth  what  was  most  essen- 
tial to  man's  life  or  welfare  was  held  equivalent 
to  murder  unprovoked  and  of  a  deapieable  nature.  To 
bo  "set  afoot"  was  one  of  the  horrors  long  preserved 
in  memory  by  the  idiom  of  Western  speech. 

The  food  of  this  horae,  then,  was  generally  what 
be  might  gain  by  forage.  In  furnishings,  his  bridle 
was  sometimes  a  hide  lariat,  his  saddle  the  buckskin 
pad  of  the  Indians.  Stirrups  the  half-wild  white  man 
•ometimes  discarded,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Indian, 
who  rode  by  the  clinging  of  his  legs  turned  back,  or  by 
purchase  of  his  toes  thrust  in  between  the  foreleg  and 
the  body  of  his  mount.  A  fleet  horse,  oue  much  vaJ- 
oed  in  the  chase  or  in  war,  might  be  bis  master's 
pety  tied  close  to  his  houae  of  skin  at  night,  or  pick- 
eted near-by  at  the  lonesome  bivouac.  He  might 
hare  braided  in  his  forelwk  the  eagle  feather  that 
hia  white  master  himself  would  have  disdained  to 
we«r  as  ornament.  Of  grooming  the  horse  knew 
nothing,  neither  did  he  evei  know  a  day  of  shelter. 

His  stable  was  the  heart  of  a  willow  thicket  if  the 
L<tonD  blew  fierce.  In  winter-time  his  hay  was  the  bark 
of  the  Cottonwood,  under  whose  gnarled  arms  the 
hunter  had  pitched  his  winter  tepee  or  built  his 
rough  war-house  of  crooked  logs.  When  all  the  wide 
plain  was  a  sheet  of  white,  covered  again  by  the 
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driren  blinding  snows  of  the  prairie  storm,  then  this 
hardy  animal  must  paw  down  through  the  Bnow  and 
find  his  own  food,  the  dried  grass  curled  close  to  the 
ground.  Where  the  ox  would  perish  the  horse  could 
survive.  He  wa?  simple,  practicable,  durable,  even 
under  the  hardest  conditions.  The  horse  of  the  Ameri- 
can West  ought  to  have  place  on  the  American  coat 
of  armfi. 

The  horse  might  be  a  riding  animal,  or  at  times  a 
beast  of  burden.  In  the  earliest  da)-6  he  was  packed 
simply,  sometimes  with  hide  pockets  or  panniers 
after  the  Indian  fashion,  with  a  lash  rope  perhaps 
holding  the  load  together  roughly.  Later  on  in  the 
story  of  the  West  there  came  a  day  when  it  was  nec- 
essary to  utilize  all  energies  more  exactly,  and  then 
the  loading  of  the  horse  became  an  interesting  and 
intricate  science.  The  carry-all  or  pannier  was  no 
longer  essential,  and  the  packs  were  made  up  of  all 
manner  of  things  trant-ported.  The  pack  saddle,  a 
pair  of  X's  connected  with  side  bare,  the  "saw  buck'' 
pack-paddle  of  the  West,  which  was  an  idea  perhaps 
taken  from  the  Indians,  was  the  immediate  aid  of 
the  packer.  The  horse  and  the  lush  rope  in  combi- 
nation were  bom  of  neeeesity,  the  necessity  of  long 
trails  across  the  monntains  and  the  plains. 

Thus  the  horee  trebled  the  independence  of  the 
Western  man,  made  it  pof*sible  for  him  to  travel  as 
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far  as  he  liked  across  unknown  lands,  made  him 
soldier,  settler,  trader,  merchant;  enabled  him  indeed 
to  build  a  West  that  had  grown  into  giant  stature 
eren  before  the  day  of  steam. 


CHAPTER  V 

THB   PATHWAY   OF    THE   WATERS* 

On  a  busy  street  of  a  certain  Western  city  there 
appeared,  not  long  ago,  a  figure  whose  peculiaritiee 
attracted  the  curious  attention  of  the  throng  through 
which  he  passed.  It  was  a  man,  tall,  thin,  bronzed, 
wide-hatted,  long-haired,  clad  in  the  garb  of  a  day 
gone  by.  How  he  came  to  the  city,  whence  he  came, 
or  why,  it  boots  little  to  ask.  There  he  was,  one  of 
the  old-time  'long-haired  men"  of  the  West.  His 
face,  furrowed  with  the  winds  of  the  high  plains  and 
of  the  mountains,  and  bearing  still  the  lines  of  bold- 
ness and  confidence,  had  in  these  new  surroundings 
taken  on  a  shade  of  timorous  anxiety.  His  eye  waa 
disturbed.  At  his  temples  the  hair  was  gray,  and 
the  long  locks  that  dropped  to  his  shoulders  were 
thin  and  pitiful.  A  man  of  another  day,  of  a  bygone 
country,  he  babbled  of  scoutings,  of  warfare  with 
savages,  of  the  chase  of  the  bufEalo.  None  knew 
what  he  spoke.    He  babbled,  grieved,  and  vanished. 

Into  the  same  city  there  wandered,  from  a  some- 
what more  recent  West,  another  man  grown  swiftly 
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old.  Ten  years  earlier  this  figure  might  have  been 
seen  over  all  the  farming-lands  of  the  West,  moat 
numerouB  near  the  boom  towns  and  the  land-oHioes. 
He  was  here  transplanted,  set  down  in  the  greatest 
boom  town  of  them  all,  but,  alas!  too  old  and  too 
alien  to  take  root. 

He  wore  the  same  long-tailed  coot,  the  same  white 
hat  that  marked  him  years  ago — ^tall-crowned,  not 
wide-rimmed;  the  hat  that  swept  across  the  Missouri 
River  in  the  early  eighties.  His  beard  was  now  grown 
gray,  his  eye  watery,  his  expression  subdued,  and  no 
longed  buoyantly  and  irresistibly  hopeful.  His  pencil, 
as  ready  as  ever  to  explain  the  price  of  lots  or  land, 
had  lost  its  erstwhile  convincing  logic.  From  his  soul 
had  departed  that  strange,  irrational,  adorable  belief, 
birthright  of  the  American  that  was,  by  which  he  was 
ODce  sure  that  the  opportunities  of  the  land  that  bore 
hin:^  were  perennial  and  inexhaustible.  This  man 
sought  now  no  greatness  and  no  glory.  He  wanted 
only  the  chance  to  make  a  living.  And,  think  you, 
he  came  of  a  time  when  a  man  might  be  a  carpenter 
at  dawn,  merchant  at  noon,  lawyer  by  night,  and  yet 
be  respected  every  hour  of  the  day,  if  he  deserved  it 
aa  a  man. 

It  was  exceeding  sweet  to  be  a  savage.  It  is  pleasant 
to  dwell  upon  the  independent  character  of  Western 
life,  and  to  go  back  to  the  glories  of  that  land  and 
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day  wh^n  a  man  who  had  a  rifle  and  a  saddle-blankot 
was  sure  of  a  living,  and  need  ask  neither  advice  lior 
permission  of  any  living  soul.  Those  days,  vivid,  ad- 
venturous, heroic,  will  have  no  counterpart  on  the 
earth  again.  Those  early  Americans,  who  raged  and 
roared  across  the  West,  how  unfcpeakably  swift  was 
the  play  in  which  they  had  their  pert!  There, 
surely,  was  a  drama  done  under  the  strictest  law  of 
the  unities,  under  the  sun  of  a  single  day. 

No  fiction  can  ever  surpass  in  vividness  the  vast, 
heroic  drama  of  the  West.  The  clang  of  steel,  the 
shoutings  of  the  captains,  the  stimulus  of  wild  ad- 
venture— of  these  things,  certainly,  there  has  been 
DO  lack.  There  has  been  close  about  us  for  two  hun- 
dred years  the  sweeping  action  of  a  story  keyed 
liigher  than  any  fiction,  more  unbelievably  bold,  more 
incredibly  keen  in  spirit.  And  now  we  come  upon 
the  tame  and  tranquil  sequel  of  that  vivid  play  of 
human  action.  "Anticlima}£  !**  cries  all  that  human- 
ity that  cares  to  think,  that  dares  to  regret,  that 
once  dared  to  hope.  "Tell  us  of  the  West  that  was," 
demands  that  humanit}',  and  with  the  best  of  warrant; 
"play  for  m&  again  the  glorious  drama  of  the  past, 
and  let  us  see  again  the  America  th&t  once  was 
ours." 

Historian,  artist,  novelist,  poet,  must  all  in  some 
Tneasure  fail  to  answer  this  demand,  for  each  genera- 
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tion  buries  its  own  dead,  aud  each  epoch,  to  bo  un- 
derstood, must  be  seen  in  connection  with  its  own 
living  causes  and  effects  and  interwoven  surround- 
ings. Tet  it  is  pleasant  sometimes  to  seek  among 
causes,  and  I  conceive  that  a  certain  interest  may  at- 
tach to  a  quest  that  goes  farther  than  a  mere  sum- 
mons for  the  spurred  and  booted  Western  dead  to 
rise.  Let  us  ask,  Wliat  wag  the  West?  What  caused 
its  growth  and  its  clianges?  What  was  the  Western 
man,  and  why  did  his  character  l>ecome  what  it  was? 
What  future  is  there  for  the  West  to-day?  We  shall 
find  that  the  answers  to  these  questions  run  wider 
than  the  West,  and,  indeed,  wider  than  America. 

In  the  pursuit  of  this  line  of  thought  we  need  ask 
only  a  few  broad  premises.  These  premises  may 
leave  us  not  ao  much  of  self-vauniing  as  we  might 
wifihy  and  may  tend  to  diminish  our  esteem  of  the  im- 
portance of  individual  as  well  as  national  accomplish- 
ment; for,  after  all  and  before  all,  we  are  but  flecks 
on  the  surface  of  the  broad,  moving  ribbon  of  fate. 
We  are  all, — Easterner  and  Westerner,  dweller  of 
the  Old  World  or  the  New,  bond  or  free,  of  to-day  or 
of  yesterday, — hut  the  result  of  the  mandate  that 
bade  mankind  to  increase  and  multiply,  that  bade 
mankind  to  take  possesion  of  the  oarth.  We  have 
eacli  of  us  taken  over  temporarily  that  portion  of 
the  earth  and  its  fullness  allotted  or  made  possible  to 
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OB  by  that  Providence  to  which  all  things  belong. 
We  have  each  of  us  done  this  along  the  linca  of  the 
least  possible  resigtance,  for  this  is  the  law  of  organic 
life. 

The  story  of  the  taking  over  of  the  earth  into  poe- 
session  has  been  but  a  storv  of  travel.  Aryan,  Cymri, 
Goth,  Vandal,  AVcsterner — they  are  all  one.  The  ques- 
tion of  occupying  the  unoccupied  world  has  been  only 
a  question  of  transportation,  of  invasion,  and  of  oc- 
cupation along  the  lines  of  least  resistance.  Hence 
we  have  at  hand,  in  a  study  of  transportation  of  the 
West  at  different  epochs,  a  clue  that  will  take  us 
very  near  to  the  heart  of  things. 

We  read  to-day  of  forgotten  Phenicia  and  of  an- 
cient Britain.  They  were  unlike,  because  they  were 
far  apart.  The  ancient  captains  who  directed  the 
ships  that  brought  them  approximately  together  were 
great  men  in  their  day,  fateful  men.  The  captains  of 
transportation  that  made  all  America  one  land  are 
still  within  our  reach,  great  men,  fateful  men ;  and 
they  hold  a  romantic  interoet  under  their  grim  tale 
of  material  things.  You  and  I  live  where  they  said 
we  must  live.  It  was  they  who  marked  out  the  very 
spot  where  the  fire  was  to  rise  upon  your  hearth-stone. 
Y'ou  have  married  a  certain  Phcnician  because  they 
said  that  this  muet  be  your  fate.  Your  children 
were  bom  because  some  captain  said  they  should  be. 
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Yoa  are  here  not  of  your  own  yolition.  The  day 
of  TolitioDs»  let  ns  remember,  is  gone. 

The  Weet  was  »own  by  &  race  of  giants,  and  roapod 
by  a  race  far  different  and  in  a  daydiseimilar.  Thougb 
the  day  of  rifle  and  ax,  of  linsey-woolsey  and  hand- 
ground  meal,  went  before  the  time  of  trolley-cars  and 
self-binderB,  of  purple  and  fine  linen,  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  in  the  one  day  or  the  other  the  same 
cauaes  wore  at  work,  and  back  of  all  these  causes 
vere  the  original  law  and  the  original  mandate.  The 
force  of  this  primeval  impulse  was  behind  all  those 
early  actors,  and  Roundhead  Cavalier,  praying  man 
&ad  fighting  man,  who  had  this  continent  far  a  stage. 
It  was  behind  the  men  that  followed  inland  from 
the  aea  the  first  prophets  of  adventure.  It  16  behind 
us  to-day.  The  Iliad  of  the  West  is  only  the  story 
of  a  mighty  pilgrimage. 

When  the  Spaniard  hold  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
River,  the  Frenchman  the  upper  sources,  the  Ameri- 
can only  the  thin  line  of  coast  whose  West  was  the 
All^hanieSy  how  then  did  the  west-bound  adventurers 
travel,  these  folk  who  established  half  a  dozen  homes 
for  erery  generation?  The  answer  would  seem  easy. 
I^cy  traveled  as  did  the  Cimri,  the  Goths — in  tlie 
(t  way  they  could.  It  was  a  day  of  raft  and 
boAty  of  saddle-horse  and  pack-horse,  of  ax  and  rifie^ 
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and  little  other  luggage.  Mankind  followed  the  path- 
ways of  the  waters. 

Bishop  Berkeley,  prophetic  soul,  wrote  his  line: 
'Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way."  The 
public  has  always  edited  it  to  read  the  "star*'  of 
empire  that  'Hakes  it  way"  to  the  West.  If  one 
will  read  this  poem  in  connection  with  a  government 
census  map,  he  can  not  fail  to  see  how  excellent  is 
the  amendment.  Excellent  census  map,  that  holds 
between  its  covers  the  greatest  poem,  the  greatest 
drama  ever  written !  Excellent  censxis  map,  that 
marks  the  center  of  population  of  America  with  a 
literal  star,  and,  at  the  curtain  of  each  act,  the 
lapse  of  each  ten  years,  advances  this  star  with 
the  progress  of  the  drama,  westward,  westward,  ever 
westward !  Excellent  scenario^  its  scheme  done  in 
red  and  yellow  and  brown,  patched  each  ten  years^ 
ragged,  blurred,  until,  after  a  hundred  years,  the 
scheme  is  finished,  and  the  color  is  solid  all  across 
the  page,  showing  that  the  end  has  come^  and  that 
the  land  haa  yidded  to  the  law  1 

The  first  step  of  this  star  of  empire,  that  con- 
cluded in  1800,  barely  removed  it  from  its  initial 
point  on  the  Chesapeake.  The  direction  was  to- 
ward the  southwestern  comer  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
government  at  Washington,  young  as  it  was,  knew 
that  the  Ohio  River,  reached  from  the  North  by  a 
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docen  traiU  from  tlie  Great  Lakes,  and  running  out 
into  that  West  which  even  then  wae  coveted  by  three 
ostioQB^  was  of  itfielf  a  prieeless  possession.  The 
teetless  tide  of  huuianit}^  spread  from  that  point  ac- 
cording to  principles  as  old  as  the  world.  Having 
a  world  before  them  from  which  to  choose  their 
homes,  the  men  of  that  time  sought  out  those  homes 
along  the  easiest  lines. 

The  first  thrust  of  the  out-bound  population  wae 
not  along  the  parallels  ot  latitude  westward,  as  is 
BUppoeed  to  be  the  rule,  but  to  the  south  and  south- 
east, into  the  valleys  of  the  Appalachians,  where  the 
hills  would  raise  com,  and  the  streams  would  carry 
U-  The  early  emigrants  learned  that  a  raft  would 
eat  nothing,  that  a  boat  runs  well  down-ertreain.  Men 
still  clung  to  the  seaboard  region,  though  even  then 
tliej  exemplified  the  great  law  of  population  that 
designates  the  river  valleys  to  be  the  earliest  and  moat 
permanent  centers  of  population.  The  first  traik  of 
the  Appalachians  were  the  waterways. 

Dear  old  New  England,  the  land  sought  out  as  the 
home  of  religious  freedom,  and  really  perhaps  the 
n>06t  intolerant  land  the  earth  ever  knew,  some- 
times flatters  herself  that  she  is  the  mother  of  the 
West.  Not  fio.  New  England  holds  mortgages  only 
on  the  future  of  the  West,  not  on  its  past.  The 
fir^t  outshoots  of  the  seaboard  civilization  to  run 
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forth  into  the  Wect  did  not  trace  back  to  the  stem 
and  rock-bound  shore  where  the  tolerant*  were  pun- 
ishing those  who  did  not  agree  with  them. 

New  York,  then,  was  perhaps  the  parent  of  the 
We«t?  By  no  meantJ,  however  blandly  pleasant  that 
belief  might  be  to  many  for  whom  New  York  must 
be  ever  the  first  cause  and  center  of  the  American  civ- 
ilization, not  the  reflection-point  of  that  civilization. 
The  rabid  Westerner  may  enjoy  the  thought  that 
neither  New  England  nor  New  York  was  the  actual 
ancestor.  Perhaps  he  may  say  that  the  West  had  no 
parent^  but  was  born  Minerva-like.  In  this  he  would 
be  wrong.  The  real  motlior  of  the  West  was  the  South. 
It  was  she  who  bore  this  child^  and  it  bus  been  much 
at  her  expense  that  it  has  grown  so  large  and  ma- 
tured so  swiftly.  If  you  sing  "arms  and  the  man" 
for  the  West,  you  must  sing  Southerner  and  not  Pur- 
itan, knight-errant  and  uot  psalmodist.  The  path 
of  empire  had  its  head  on  the  Chesapeake.  There 
was  the  American  Ararat. 


"The  great  American  journeyings  were  far  under 
way  before  New  England  appeared  to  realize  that 
there  was  a  greater  America  toward  the  West.  The 
musket  bearers  of  the  New  England  states,  the  fight- 
ing men  of  the  South,  and  the  riflemen  nf  what 
might  already  have  been  called  the  West,  had  fin- 
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ished  the  Bevolutionarj'  War  long  before  New  Eng- 
land had  turned  her  eyes  westward.  The  pilgrim- 
age over  the  Appalachians  was  made,  the  new  prov- 
inces of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  were  fighting  for 
a  commerce  and  a  commercial  highway  of  their  own, 
while  yet  the  most  that  Xew  England,  huddled 
along  her  stem  and  rook-bonnd  shore,  oould  do  was 
to  talk  of  shutting  off  those  Westerners  from  their 
highway  of  the  Mississippi,  and  compelling  them  to 
trade  back  with  ih^  tidewater  provinces  of  what  was 
not  yot  an  America. 

"Canny  and  cautious,  New  York  and  New  England 
were  ready  to  fear  this  new  country  in  which  they  re- 
fused to  believe;  were  ready  to  cripple  it,  although 
they  declined  to  credit  its  future.  The  pioneers  of 
the  South  fought  their  way  into  the  West.  New 
England  bought  her  way,and  that  after  all  the  serious 
problems  of  pioneering  had  been  solved.  The  'Ohio 
Land  Company*  of  Rufus  Putnam,  Benjamin  Tucker 
and  their  none  too  honest  associate,  the  New  Bedford 
preacher,  Manasseh  Cutler,  were  engaged  in  the  first 
great  land  steal  ever  known  in  the  West  They  did 
not  fight  the  Indians  for  their  holdings,  but  went  to 
Congress,  and  with  practical  methods  secured  five 
million  acres  of  land  at  a  price  of  about  eight  or  nine 
cents  an  acre;  the  first  offer  to  Congress  being  a 
million  dollars  for  a  million  and  a  half  acres  of  what 
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ie  now  the  state  of  Ohio,  the  payment  to  be  In  soldier^ 
scrip,  worth  twelve  cents  on  the  dollar. 

"The  Ohio  company  took  its  settlers  out  to  its  new 
knd  a£  a  railway  does  its  colonists  to-day.  Reaching 
the  Ohio  River,  they  descended  it  in  a  bullet-proof 
barge,  called  'with  strange  irony'  the  'Mayflower.' 
They  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum  and 
anchored  under  the  guns  of  a  United  States  fort.'** 

This  is  how  New  Englajid  got  into  the  West. 
There  is  no  hero  etory  there.  The  men  of  the 
South,  men  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  most 
of  whom  had  come  from  Pennsylvania  and  dropped 
down  along  the  east  slope  of  the  Appalachianf,  as 
it  were  sparring  these  mountain  ranges  for  an  open- 
ing until  at  length  they  had  found  the  ways  of  the 
game  trails  and  Indian  trails  from  headwater  to 
headwater,  and  so  had  reached  the  west-bound  streams 
— these  actual  adventuivrs  had  built  Harrodrf)urg 
and  Boonesborough  seventeen  years  before  the  Ohio 
company  entered  the  Muskingum.  Already  there 
was  a  West ;  even  a  West  far  beyond  Boon€«borough 
and  its  adjacent  corn  grounds. 

This  actual  record  of  the  upper  states  in  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  West  is  to-day  not  generally  remem- 
bered nor  understood.  Sometimes  an  ardent  New 
Englander  will  explain  that  the  Puritans  would  have 
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earlinp  pressed  out  westward  had  it  not  been  for  the 
harrier  of  the  Iroquoifi  on  their  western  borders. 
They  read  their  history  but  ill  who  do  not  know 
that  the  Iroquois  traffickwl  alwavB  with  the  English 
as  against  the  French;  wliereas  Kentucky,  the  land 
(^ned  by  the  Southern  pioneers,  was  occupied  by 
a  more  dangerous  red  population,  made  up  of  many 
tribes,  having  no  policy  but  that  of  war,  ajid  no 
friends  outside  of  each  separate  motk-y  hunting  party, 
^jttie  to  be  at  knife'e  point  with  either  white  or  red 
ngen>.  The  most  difficult  and  most  dangerous 
frontier  was  that  of  the  South ;  yet  it  was  the  South 
that  won  through. 

There  are  two  explanations  of  this  incontroverti- 
ble historical  fact.  One  lies  p<'rhnps  in  the  general 
truth  that  early  pioneers  nearly  always  cling  to  the 
river  valleys,  perhaps  not  more  for  purposes  of  trans- 
portation by  water  than  in  obedience  to  a  certain  in- 
stinct that  seems  to  hold  the  pathways  of  the 
streams  as  foreordained  guidance.  The  man  that  is 
loet  in  tlie  wilderness  hails  with  delight  the  appear- 
ance of  a  stream.  Tt  will  lead  him  somewhere;  it 
will  guide  him  back  agaim  Noar  it  will  be  game> 
near  it,  too,  rich  soil.  The  man  that  enters  the  wil- 
demeU   deliberately   does  so  nlong  the  waterways. 

All  the  great  initial  explorations  have  been  made  in 
ibis  wav.   The  men  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  having 
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reached  the  headwaters  of  the  Kentucky,  the  Tennea- 
eee,  tlie  Holston  or  kindred  riverways,  moved  out  into 
their  promised  land  along  paths,  as  it  were,  foreor- 
dained. The  rivQna  of  the  Xorth  did  not  run  out  into 
the  West,  but  pointed  ever  toward  the  sea.  This  ia  one 
explanation  of  the  somewhat  inglorious  part  of  New 
England  in  the  discovery  of  the  West.  It  does  not 
explain  her  narrowness  of  view  in  regard  to  that 
West  after  it  had  been  discovered  by  others;  neither 
does  this  geographical  explanation,  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  cover  the  main  phenomena  of  her  timid 
attitude  in  regard  to  Western  exploration. 

The  true  reason,  in  the  belief  of  these  students,  ia 
to  be  found  in  the  character  of  the  New  England 
population,  as  compared  to  the  bolder  breet]  of  men 
who  overran  the  western  sections  of  Pennsylvania 
and  for  two  generations  were  in  continuous  touch 
with  the  wilderness  and  its  savagery.  This  subject 
ia  taken  up  interestingly  by  Horace  Kephart,  a 
scholar  of  much  acquaintance  with  early  American 
history,  in  the  course  of  an  able  paper.  It  is  very 
much  worth  while  for  any  one  who  wishes  on  actual 
picture  of  the  march  across  the  Appalachians  to  read 
hia  conclusions. 

'^n  a  vague  way  we  think  of  all  the  East  as  old," 
■ays  this  writer,  "and  all  the  West  as  now.  We 
picture  civilization  as  advancing  wcbiward  from  the 
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Atl&ntic  in  a  long,  straight  front,  like  a  wave  or  a 
line  of  battle.  But  in  point  of  fact  it  was  not  bo. 
There  was  a  permanent  settlement  of  Europeans  a 
^ousand  miles  to  the  west  of  us  before  the  Pilgrims 
landed  at  Phinouth.  Cahokia  and  Kaskaskia  were 
thri^'ing  Tillages  before  Baltimore  was  founded;  and 
our  own  city  of  St.  Louis  was  building  in  the  same 
year  that  New  Jersey  became  a  British  possession. 
At  a  time  when  Daniel  Boone  was  hunting  beaver 
on  the  Osage  and  the  Missouri,  Fenimore  Cooper  was 
drawing  the  types  for  future  *Leatherstocking  Tales' 
from  his  neighbors  in  a  'wilderness'  only  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  from  New  York  City. 

"American  settlement  advanced  toward  the  Mis- 
sissippi in  the  shape  of  a  wedge,  of  which  the  en- 
tering edge  was  first  Lancaster,  in  Pennflylvania, 
then  the  S-henandoah  valley,  then  Louisville,  and 
finally  St.  Louis.  When  the  second  census  of  the 
United  States  was  taken,  in  1800,  nearly  all  the 
white  inhabitants  of  our  country  lived  in  a  tri- 
angle formed  by  a  diagonal  southwestward  from 
Portland,  Maine,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tenneeeee 
River,  here  meeting  another  diagonal  running  north- 
westward from  Savannah,  with  the  Atlantic  for  a 
baae.  Central  and  western  New  York,  northern 
Pennsylvania,  and  all  the  territory  north  of  the 
Ohio  River,  save  in  its  immediate  vicinity^  were  al^ 
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most  iminhabited  by  whites,  and  so  were  Georgia, 
Alabama,  and  MisBieeippi.  Yet  the  state  of  Ken* 
tucky  had  half  as  many  people  as  MasRachuBctts, 
and  Tennessee  had  already  been  admitted  into  the 
Union, 

"As  a  rule,  geographical  espanijion  proceeds  along 
the  Lines  of  leaet  resistance,  following  the  naturaJ 
highways  afforded  by  navigable  rivers  and  open 
plains.  It  is  easily  turned  aside  by  mountain  chains, 
dense  forests,  and  hoetile  natives.  Especially  was 
this  true  in  the  days  before  railroads.  But  the  de- 
velopment of  our  older  Wcet  shows  a  striking  ez- 
eeption  to  this  rule;  for  the  entering  wedge  was  act- 
ually driven  through  one  of  the  most  ruggod,  diffi- 
cult, and  inhospitable  regions  to  be  found  along  the 
whole  frontier  of  the  British  possessions. 

"This  fact  is  strange  enough  to  fix  our  attention; 
but  it  is  doubly  strange  when  we  consider  tliat  there 
was  no  climatic,  political  nor  economic  necessity  for 
such  defiance  of  nature  s  laws.  We  can  &ee  why  the 
Mississippi  should  have  been  explored  from  tlie  north, 
rather  Uian  from  ila  mouth,  because  Canada  was  set- 
tled l)efore  Louisiana,  and  it  is  easier  to  float  down- 
stream than  to  pole  or  cordelle  against  tlie  current. 
But  why  waa  not  the  West  entered  and  settled 
through  the  obviously  ea^y  course  of  the  Mohawk 
Valley? 
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"Bejond  this  valley  were  gentle  slopes,  and  many 
a  route  practicable  for  settlere  into  the  rich  country 
of  Ohio.  The  central  trail  of  the  Iroquois,  beaten 
smootlier  than  a  wagon-road,  ran  straight  west  from 
Albany,  through  the  fairest  portion  of  New  York, 
to  the  present  site  of  Buffalo,  and  thence  followed 
the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie  into  Ohio.  Where 
it  croseed  the  Genesee,  the  old  war-trail  of  the  Sen- 
eeaa  branched  ofT  to  the  south,  passing  behind  the 
farthermost  ramparts  of  the  Alleghanies,  to  the  forks 
of  the  Ohio.  Mocmsined  feet  traveling  over  these 
tr&ils  for  centuries  had  worn  them  from  three  to 
twelve  inches  into  the  ground,  so  that  they  were  ea^y 
to  follow  on  the  darkest  night.  These  were  only 
two  of  several  well-marked  routes  from  ancient  Al- 
bany to  the  new  West.  It  was  to  this  easy  communi- 
cation, with  the  country  beyond  the  Appalachians 
that  the  Iroquois  owed  their  commanding  position 
on  the  continent 

"These  Iroquois  were  in  the  way.  to  be  sure;  but 
with  them  New  York  had  every  advantage  over  her 
6Kter  provinces.  Her  policy  toward  these  powerful 
Indians  was  conciliatory.  She  was  allied  with  them 
against  the  French.  The  Sii  Nations  ravages!  the 
frontiers  of  all  the  other  colonies,  from  Massachu- 
fictta  to  Carolina,  and  carried  their  conquests  to  the 
JfissiBsippi,  but  they  spared  New  York  and  even  in- 
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TJied  her  to  build  forte  on  their  border  as  outpoets 
against  the  French.  New  York  had  the  most  influ- 
ential Indian  agent  of  his  time  in  Sir  William  John- 
son, who  had  married  the  sister  of  the  Mohawk  chief 
Brant,  and  by  her  had  several  sons  who  were  war- 
chiefs  of  the  Iroquois.  In  1745  the  Inxjuois  even 
ceded  to  New  York  a  strip  of  land  sixty  miles  wide, 
along  the  southern  shores  of  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie, 
extending  to  the  modem  Cleveland.  It  should  have 
been  easy  for  the  Knickerbocker?  to  secure  passage 
for  their  emigrants  into  the  western  countr)'  had 
they  chosen  to  ask  it, 

"On  the  othcT  hand,  the  soutI)ern  colonies  had  no 
easy  access  to  the  West.  Nature  herself  had  bidden 
these  people  to  rest  content  in  their  tidewater  re- 
gions, and  frowned  upon  any  westward  expansicm 
by  interposing  the  mighty  barriera  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
and  the  AUeghanies,  rising  tier  beyond  tier  in  parallel 
chains  from  northern  Pennsylvania  to  iVlabama, 
Few  trails  crossed  these  mountains.  Prom  base  to 
summit  they  were  clad  in  dense  forest,  matted  into 
jungle  by  luxuriant  undergrowth.  No  one  knew 
what  lay  beyond  them,  nor  how  far  through  this 
'forest,  savage,  harj^h,  impregnable/  the  traveler  must 
bore  until  he  reached  land  fit  for  settlement. 

'*It  was  well  known,  however,  that  the  trans-Alle- 
ghany  region,  whatever  might  be  its  economio  fea- 
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inres,  was  dangerous  ground.  The  Indians  themselyes 
could  not  occupy  it,  for  it  had  been  for  ages  the  com- 
mon battle-ground  of  opposing  tribes.  Any  savage 
mt-t  within  its  confines  was  sure  to  be  on  the  war-path 
against  any  and  all  comers.  He  that  entered  took 
hift  life  in  his  hand. 

**Thu9  the  chances  of  success  in  any  westward 
movement  were  in  favor  of  New  York  and  Xew 
England,  and  against  Peniteylvania.  Yet  it  was  the 
latter  that  did  the  work.  Central  and  western  New 
York  remained  a  wilderness  until  Miasouri  was  set- 
tling with  Americans.  New  England  took  little  or 
DO  part  in  Western  affairs  until,  the  West  having  been 
won,  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  calmly  over- 
stepping New  York  ajid  Pennsylvania,  laid  thrifty 
hand  upon  the  public  domain  north  of  Pittsburg  and 
west  to  the  Mississippi. 

''"We  have  seen  that  the  West  was  actually  entered 
by  the  most  difficult  and  hostile  route,  and  this  in 
^ite  of  political  and  economic  reasons  for  choosing 
a  more  northerly  and  easier  line  of  advance.  I  do 
not  remember  that  this  has  ever  before  been  pointed 
oot;  but  it  is  a  fact  of  deep  significance,  for  it  de- 
termined what  sliould  be  the  temper  of  tlie  great 
West,  and  what  should  be  its  course  of  development 

"The  wedge  of  settlement  was  driven  through  the 
heart  of  the  Alleghanies  because  there  dwelt  at  the 
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foot  of  the  mountains  a  people  more  aggTOSsive,  more 
daring,  and  more  independent  than  the  tidefwater 
stock.  Thiii  people  acted  on  its  own  initiative,  not 
only  without  government  aid,  but  sometimes  in  de- 
fiance of  government.  It  won  to  the  American  flag 
not  only  the  central  West,  but  the  Northwest  and 
Southwest  as  well;  and  it  was,  for  the  most  part^ 
the  lineal  descendants  of  these  men  that  first,  of 
Americans,  explored  the  far  West,  and  subdued  it  for 
future  settlement 

'^This  explains  why  Miggouri,  rather  tlian  the  north- 
em  tier  of  new  states,  became  in  its  turn  the  vanguard 
and  outpost  of  civilization,  as  Kentucky  and  Tennes- 
see had  been  before  her,  and  Virginia  and  Pennsyl- 
vania before  them.  It  explains  why,  when  mountain 
and  forest  barriers  had  been  left  behind,  and  the  vast 
Western  plain  offered  countless  parallel  routes  of 
travel  to  the  Rockies,  such  routes  were  not  used,  but 
all  the  great  transcontinental  trails,  whether  to 
Santa  F6,  California,  or  Oregon,  focused  for  half 
a  century  at  St.  Louis  or  Independence.  It  explains 
why  the  majority  of  our  famous  scouts  and  explorer* 
and  Indian  fighters  were  men  whose  strain  went  bAck 
to  the  Shenandoah  valley  or  the  Yadkin,  and  why 
most  of  them  could  trace  their  descent  still  farther 
back  to  Pennsylvania,  mother  of  Western  pioneers," 

There  is  much  that  is  convincing  in  this  study  of 
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facts  and  motives;  yot  perhaps  the  gentler  and 
broader  view  is  not  that  of  personnel  but  of  geo- 
graphy. I  ni)*8clf  am  more  disposed  to  believe  that 
St.  Louis  became  great  by  reason  of  her  situation 
on  the  great  interior  pathways  of  the  waters;  though 
all  thift  may  be  said  with  no  jot  of  abatement  in 
admiration  for  the  magnificent  daring  and  deter- 
mination of  those  men  of  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
Appalachians  who,  as  history  shows  simply  and  un- 
mistakably, were  really  the  pioneers  of  the  eastern, 
the  middle  and  the  most  western  portions  of  the 
splendid  empire  of  the  West  Let  us  reserve  for  a 
lat4?r  chapter  the  more  specific  study  of  this  typical 
adventurer  and  his  origin,  and  pass  for  the  present 
lo  the  general  consideration  of  the  figure  that  we 
mav  call  the  American  west^bound  man. 


We  must  remember  that  there  had  been  two  or  three 
full  American  generations  to  produce  him,  this  man 
that  first  dared  turn  away  from  the 'seaboard  and  set 
his  face  toward  the  sinking  of  the  sun,  toward  the 
dark  and  mysterious  mountains  and  forests,  which 
then  encorapassod  the  least  remote  land  fairly  to  be 
called  the  West,  Two  generations  had  produced  a 
iDan  different  from  the  Old-World  t}'pe.  Free  air 
ami  good  food  had  given  him  abundant  brawn.  He 
wa^  tall,  with  Anak  in  his  frame.    Little  fat  cloyed 
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the  free  play  of  his  muscles,  and  there  belonged 
to  him  the  heritage  of  the  courage  that  comes  of  good 
heart  and  lungs.  He  was  a  splendid  man  to  have  for 
an  ancestor,  this  tall  and  florid  athlete  that  never 
heard  of  aliiletios.  His  faoe  was  thin  and  aquiline, 
hie  look  high  and  confident,  his  eye  blue,  his  speech 
reserved.  You  may  see  this  same  man  yet  in  those  iv- 
atrieted  parta  of  this  country  which  remain  fit  to  be 
called  American.  You  may  see  him  sometimes  in  the 
mountains  of  Tennessee,  tlie  brakes  of  Arkansas  or 
Hissouri,  where  the  old  strain  has  remained  most 
pure.  You  might  have  seen  him  over  all  the  West 
in  the  generation  preceding  our  own. 

In  time  this  early  outbound  man  leanifid  that  there 
were  rivers  that  ran,  not  to  the  southwest  and  into 
the  sea,  but  outward,  beyond  the  mountains  and  to- 
ward the  setting  sun.  The  winding  trails  of  the 
Alleghanies  led  one  finally  to  rivere  that  ran  to- 
wanl  Kentucky,  TennesseCj  even  farther  out  into  that 
unknown,  tempting  land  which  still  was  called  the 
West  Thns  it  came  that  the  American  genius  bn^e 
entirely  away  from  salt-water  traditions,  asked  no 
longer  "What  cheer?''  from  the  ehipe  that  came  from 
acroes  the  seas,  clung  no  longer  to  the  customs,  the 
costumes,  the  precedents  or  standards  of  the  past. 

There  came  the  day  of  buckskin  and  woolsey,  of 
rifle  and  ax,  of  men  curious  for  Adventures,  of  homes 
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built  of  logs  and  slabs,  with,  puncheons  for  floors, 
with  little  fields  about  them,  and  tiny  paths  that  led 
out  into  the  immeasurable  preserves  of  the  primeval 
forests.  A  few  things  held  intrtnBLc  value  at  tliat 
time— powder,  lead,  &alt,  maize,  eow-bella,  women 
that  dared.  It  was  a  simple  but  not  an  ill  ancet^r^', 
this  that  turned  away  from  the  &ea-coaat  forever  and 
began  the  making  of  another  world.  It  waa  the 
8trong-limbed»  the  bold-hearted  that  traveled,  the 
weak  that  stayed  at  home. 

Thus  began  ihe  true  American  aristocracy,  the  aris- 
tocracj  of  ability.  The  dashing  Cavalier,  your  high- 
churchman  from  England,  was  not  the  first  over  the 
Appalachians.  It  was  the  Protestant,  the  Quaker, 
the  dissenter,  the  independent  who  led  the  way  into 
another  world  and  into  another  order  of  things. 

Of  this  hardy  folk  who  left  home  when  yet  there 
was  no  need  of  so  doing,  and  who  purposed  never  to 
>oome  back  from  the  land  they  were  to  dificovcr, — ^types 
of  that  later  proverb-making  Western  man  who  "came 
to  stay," — let  us  seek  out  one  where  there  were  many, 
some  distant  Phenician,  some  master  of  ways  and 
3Dean5,  some  captain  of  his  time.  One  man  and  one 
community  may  serve  as  typical  of  this  epoch. 

In  1779  one  James  Robertson,  of  the  Watauga  setr 
tlements  of  North  Carolina,  a  steadfast  man,  heard 
certain  voices  that  called  him  to  the  West.     James 
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Robertson,  the  steadfast,  forming  bis  company  for 
this  uncertain,  perilous  enterprise,  said:  *^e  are 
the  advanec  guard  of  a  civilization,  and  our  waj 
is  across  the  continent."  Simple  words, — yet  that 
was  in  1779! 

Now,  for  the  building  of  this  one  town,  the  town 
that  is  now  the  city  of  Nashville,  and  the  capital 
of  Tennessee,  this  leader  had  gathered  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty  persons,  men,  women,  and  children. 
All  the  women  and  children,  one  hundred  and  thirty 
in  number,  in  charge  of  a  few  men,  went  by  boat, 
scow,  pirogue,  and  canoe,  in  the  winter-time,  down 
the  bold  waters  of  the  Holston  and  Tennessee  rivers. 
The  rest  traveled  as  beet  they  might  over  the  five  hun- 
dred miles  of  "trace''  across  Kentucky.  Of  this 
whole  party  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  got  through 
alive. 

The  boat  party  had  many  hundreds  of  miles 
of  unknown  and  dangerous  waters  to  travel,  and  the 
journey  took  them  three  months,  a  time  longer  tiian 
it  now  requires  to  travel  around  the  world.  They 
ran  thirty  milee  of  rapids  on  tlie  shoals  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, pursued  and  fired  upon  by  Cherokeea.  Of 
this  division  of  Uhe  party  only  ninety-seven  got 
through  alive,  and  nine  of  tlioee  were  wounded.  One 
was  drowned,  one  died  of  natural  causes  and  was 
buried,  and   the  rest   were  kilted   by  the  Indians. 
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TTicir  voja^  »-as  indeed  "without  a  parallol  in  mod- 
em history."'  Among  those  who  survived  the  hard- 
shipfi  of  the  journey  was  Rachel  Donelson,  later  the 
wife  of  Andrew  Jackson. 

The  path  of  empire  in  America,  the  path  of  com 
and  venison,  was  a  highway  that  never  ran  back- 
ward. These  men  would  never  leave  this  country  now 
that  they  had  taken  it.  But  what  a  tax  was  this  that 
the  barbaric  land  demanded  of  them !  In  November 
of  1780,  leea  than  a  year  after  the  party  was  first  or- 
ganized, there  were  only  one  hundred  and  thirty-four 
persons  left  alive  out  of  the  original  three  hundred 
and  eighty,  but  in  the  settlement  itself  there  had 
not  been  a  natural  death.  The  Indians  killed  these 
aetilerSj  and  the  settlers  killed  the  Indians.  Deuth 
and  wounds  meant  nothing  to  the  adults.  The  very 
infants  learned  a  stoic  hardihood.  Out  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-eix  survivors,  thirty-nine  were  killed 
in  sixty  days.  Out  of  two  hundred  and  seventeen 
sarrirors,  the  next  seaaon  saw  but  one  himdred  and 
thirty-four  left 

The  spring  of  1781  found  only  seventy  persons  left 
alive.  But  when  the  vote  was  cast  whether  to  stay 
or  return,  not  one  man  voted  to  give  up  the  fight. 
In  that  West  com  was  worth  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  dollars  a  bashel,  and  in  its  raising  the  rifle  was 
a3  e*»«ential  as  the  plow.     Powder  and  lead  were  price- 
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le68.  Man  and  woman  together,  fearless,  changelesB, 
thoy  held  the  land,  giving  back  not  one  inch  of  the 
west-bound  distance  they  had  gained ! 

In  1791  there  were  only  fifteen  personfi  left  alive 
out  of  the  three  hundred  and  eighty  that  made  this 
American  migration.  There  had  been  only  one  nat- 
ural death  among  them.  In  such  a  settlement  there 
waa  no  such  thing  as  a  hero,  because  all  were  heroes. 
Each  man  was  a  master  of  wcapon.s  and  incapable  of 
fear.  No  fiction  ever  painted  a  hero  like  to  any  one 
of  these  One  man,  after  having  been  shot  and  stab- 
bed many  times,  waa  scalped  alive,  and  jested  at  it. 
A  little  girl  waa  acnJped  alive,  and  lived  to  forget  it 
An  army  of  Indians  assaulted  the  settlement,  and 
fifteen  men  and  thirty  women  beat  them  off.  Mra. 
Sally  Buchanan,  a  forgotten  heroine,  molded  bullets 
all  one  night  during  an  Indian  attack,  and  on  the 
next  morning  gave  birth  to  a  son. 

This  was  the  ancestral  fil)er  of  the  West  A^Tiat 
time  had  folk  like  these  for  powder-puff  or  ruffle,  for 
fan  or  jeweled  snuff-box  ?  Their  garb  was  made  from 
the  skin  of  the  deer,  the  fox,  the  wolf.  Their  shoes 
were  of  hide,  their  beds  were  made  of  the  robes  of  the 
bear  and  buffalo.  Tlicy  laid  the  land  under  tribute. 
Yety  80  far  from  mere  savagery  was  the  spirit  that 
animated  these  men  that  in  ten  years  after  they  had 
first  cut  away  the  forest  they  were  founding  a  college 
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And  establishing  a  court  of  law.  Bead  this  forgotten 
history,  one  chapter  and  a  litUe  one,  in  the  history  of 
the  West,  and  then  turn,  if  you  like,  to  the  chapters 
of  fiction  in  an  older  world.  You  have  your  choice 
of  lace  or  elkatdn. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE   UI88I88IPPI,    AXD   INDEPENDENCE* 

There  was  a  gcnerattcm.  of  this  down-stream 
traDsportation,  and  it  built  up  the  first  Bplendid,  ag- 
gressive population  of  the  West — a  population  that 
continued  to  edge  farther  outward  and  fartlier  downr 
stream.  llie  settlement  at  Nashville,  the  settlements 
of  Kentucky,  were  at  touch  with  the  Ohio  River,  the 
broad  highway  that  led  easily  down  to  Uie  yet  broader 
highway  of  the  Mi&sieBippi,  that  great,  mystehoaa 
stream  so  intimately  connected  with  American  his- 
tory and  American  progress.  It  was  easy  to  get  to 
New  Orleans,  but  hard  to  get  back  over  the  Alle- 
ghanies.  Therefore,  out  of  the  mere  fact  that  water 
runs  downhill,  aroee  one  of  the  earlioet  and  most  dan- 
gerous political  problems  this  country  ever  knew. 

The  riflemen  of  Sevier  and  Robertson  saved  Ten- 
nessee and  Kentucky  to  the  Union  only  that  they 
might  well-nigh  be  lost  again  to  Spain.  The  In- 
dian fighters  of  the  West  knew  little  how  the  scales 
trembled  in  the  balance  for  the  weak  young  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America,  lately  come 
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into  place  as  an  independent  power.  The  authorities 
at  Washington  dared  not  be  too  firm  with  France  or 
Spain,  or  even  with  England.  Diplomacy  juggled 
acroBB  se&Sy  while  the  riflemen  of  the  West  fought  for 
the  opening  of  that  Great  River  which  meant  every- 
thing for  them. 

The  league  of  Spain  and  the  Cherokees  kept  up  co- 
vert warfare  againat  these  early  Westerners,  The 
stark,  stanch  men  of  Robertson  and  Sevier  hunted 
down  the  red  fighters  and  killed  them  one  by  one 
over  all  the  Western  hunting-grounds  and  corn- 
groundej  and  then  they  rebelled  against  Washing- 
ton, and  were  for  setting  up  a  world  of  their  own. 
They  9ent  in  a  petition,  a  veritable  prayer  from  the 
wildemees,  the  first  words  of  complaint  ever  wrung 
from  thoee  hardy  men. 

''We  endured  almost  unconquerable  difficulties  in 
settling  tius  Western  country,"  ihey  said,  "in  full 
confidence  that  we  should  be  enabled  to  send  our 
products  to  the  market  through  the  rivers  that 
water  the  country ;  but  we  have  the  mortification  not 
only  to  be  excluded  from  that  channel  of  commerce 
by  a  foreign  nation,  but  the  Indians  arc  rendered 
more  hostile  through  the  influence  of  that  nation." 

To  add  to  the  intricacy  of  this  situation,  now  came 
one  General  James  Wilkinson,  lato  of  a  quasi-conm-c- 
tion  with  the  Continental  army,  who  early  discovered 
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the  profit  of  the  trade  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
EHscovering,  likewise,  the  discontent  of  the  West, 
which  was  almoet  whoUy  dependent  upon  that  river 
for  its  transportation,  he  conceived  the  pretty  idea 
of  handing  over  this  land  to  Spain,  believing  that  in 
the  confusion  consequent  upon  such  change  his  own 
personal  fortunes  must  necessarily  be  largely  bettered. 
The  archives  show  tlie  double  dealings  of  Wilkinsoo 
with  Spain,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States. 
He  played  fast  and  loose  with  friend  and  foe,  until  at 
length  he  found  his  own  level  aud  met  in  part  hia 
jufit  deserta. 

Meantime  the  stooit  little  government  at  Washing- 
ton, knowing  well  enough  all  the  dangers  that 
threatened  it,  continued  to  work  out  the  problem* 
crowding  upon  it  Some  breathless,  trembling  yean 
passed  by — years  full  of  wars  and  treaties  in  Europe 
as  well  as  in  America.  Then  came  the  end  of 
all  doubts  and  tremblings.  The  lying  intrigues 
at  the  mouth  of  America's  great  roadway  ceased  by 
virtue  of  that  purchase  of  territory  which  gave  to 
America  forever  this  mighty  Mississippi,  solemn,  ma- 
jestic, and  mysterious  stream,  perpetual  highway, 
and  henceforth  to  be  included  wholly  within  the  bor- 
ders of  the  West 

The  acquisition  of  tiiis  territoiy  was  due  not  so 
much  to  American  statesmanehip  or  foresight  as  to 
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either  the  freakishness  or  wisdom  of  Napoleon  BoDa- 
parte,  then  much  disturbed  by  the  native  revolts  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  harassed  by  the  impending  war 
with  England.  Whether  England  or  France  would 
land  troopa  at  New  Orleans  was  long  a  question.  The 
^ear  that  saw  the  Misgissippi  made  wholly  American 
mfi  one  mighty  in  the  hietory  of  America  and  of  the 
world. 

The  date  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  is  significant 
not  more  in  virtue  of  the  vast  domain  addvd  to  the 
West  than  because  of  the  fact  iliat  with  tliis  territory 
came  the  means  of  building  it  up  and  holding  it  to- 
gether. It  was  now  that  for  the  first  time  the 
K^darity  of  this  New  World  was  forever  assured. 
We  gained  a  million  uninhabited  miles — a  million 
miles  of  oountiy  that  will  one  day  support  its  thou- 
sands to  the  mile.  But  ftill  more  important,  we 
gained  the  right  and  the  ability  to  travel  into  it  and 
■cross  it  and  through  it.  France  had  failed  to  build 
roads  into  that  country,  and  thereafter  neither  France 
nor  any  other  foreign  power  might  ever  do  so. 

We  who  have  the  advantage  of  the  retrospect  un- 
derstand the  Miseissippi  and  its  tributaries  far  bet- 
ter than  did  the  stateemeu  of  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Indeed,  it  was  then  the  belief  of  many  of  the  ablest 
minds  that  we  ought  not  to  accept  this  Louisiana  Pur- 
chue  even  B£  a  gift.    Josiah  Adams,  in  discussing 
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the  bill  for  the  admission  of  Louisiana  ae  a  Btate, 
said:  "I  am  compelled  to  declare  it  as  my  deliber- 
ate opinion  that  if  this  bill  paKsee,  the  bonds  of  this 
Union  are  virtually  dissolved;  that  the  states  which 
compose  it  are  free  from  their  moral  obligations; 
and  that,  as  it  will  be  the  right  of  allj  so  it  will  be 
the  duty  of  some,  to  prepare  definitely  for  a  separa- 
tion, amicably  if  they  can,  violently  if  they  must." 

This  from  Massachusetts,  later  to  be  the  home  of 
abolition  and  of  centralization !  It  may  sit  ill  with 
the  sons  of  Massachusetts  to  reflect  that  their  own 
state  was  the  first  one  deliberately  to  propose  seces- 
sion. Still  more  advanced  was  the  attitude  of 
James  White,  who  painted  the  following  dismal  pic- 
ture of  that  West  which  was  to  be: 

'^uisiana  must  and  will  be  settled  if  we  hold  it, 
and  with  the  very  papulation  that  would  otherwise 
occupy  part  of  our  present  territory.  Thus  our  citi- 
zens will  be  removed  to  the  immense  distance  of  two 
or  three  thousand  miles  from  the  capital  of  the 
Union,  where  they  will  scarcely  ever  feel  the  rays 
of  the  general  government;  their  affections  will  be- 
come alienated ;  they  will  gradually  begin  to  view  us 
88  strangers;  they  will  form  other  commercial  con- 
nections, and  our  interests  will  become  distinct. 
These,  with  other  causes  that  human  wisdom  may 
not  DOW  foresee,  will  in  time  effect  a  separation,  and 
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I  fear  our  bounds  will  be  fixed  nearer  to  our  houses 
than  the  waters  of  the  Mi&ei&sippi.  Wc  have  al- 
ready tcaritory  enough,  and  when  I  contemplate  the 
evils  that  may  arise  to  these  States  from  tlik  intended 
incorporation  of  Louisiana  into  the  Union,  I  would 
rather  see  it  given  to  France,  to  Spain,  or  to  any 
other  nation  of  the  earth,  upon  the  mere  condition 
that  no  citizen  of  the  United  States  should  ever  set- 
tle within  ita  limits,  Uian  to  see  the  territory  sold  for 
a  hundred  million  of  dollars  and  we  retain  the  sov- 
ereignty. .  .  .  And  I  dotay  that,  under  existing 
circumstancea,  even  supposing  that  this  extent  of 
territory  was  a  valuable  acquisition,  fift^.'cn  million 
dollars  was  a  most  enormous  sum  to  give." 

How  feeble  is  our  graep  upon  the  future  may  be 
seen  from  the  last  utterance.  The  sum  of  fifteen 
millioQ  dollars  seemed  "enormous."  To-day,  less  than 
a  century  from  that  time,  one  American  citizen  has 
in  his  lifetime  made  from  the  raw  resources  of  this 
land  a  fortune  held  to  be  two  hundred  and  sixty -six 
million  dollars. 

One  Western  city,  located  in  that  despised  terri- 
tory^  daring  the  year  just  past  showed  sales  of 
grain  alone  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  million  three  hundred  thousand  dollars;  of 
live  stock  alone,  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  mil- 
lion dollars;  of  wholesale  trade,  seven  hundred  and 
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eighty-six  million  two  hundred  and  fire  thousand 
dollars;  of  manufactures — where  manufactures  were 
once  held  impossible — the  total  of  seven  hundred  and 
forty-one  mlLliou  and  ninety-seven  thousand  dollars. 

It  was  once  four  weeks  from  Maine  to  Washington ; 
it  is  now  four  days  from  Oregon.  The  total  wealth 
of  all  the  cities^  all  the  lands,  all  the  individuals  of 
that  once  despised  West,  runs  into  figures  that  sur- 
pass all  belief  and  all  comprehension.  And  this  has 
grown  up  within  less  than  a  hundred  years.  The 
people  have  outrun  all  the  wisdom  of  their  leaders. 
What  would  Daniel  Webster,  famous  New  Englander, 
doubter  and  diacreditor  of  the  West,  say,  were  he  to 
know  the  West  to-day? 

Yet  the  men  of  that  day  were  not  so  much  to 
blame,  for  they  were  in  the  infancy  of  transporta- 
-Uon,  and  as  no  army  is  better  than  its  commiseary 
trains,  so  is  no  nation  better  than  its  transportation. 
We  were  still  in  the  crude,  primitive,  down-stream 
days.  St4.'am  had  not  yet  come  upon  the  great  in- 
terior waterways.  The  west^bound  mountain  roads 
across  the  Alleghanies  were  still  only  narrow  tracks 
worn  by  the  feet  of  peck-horsee  that  carried  mostly 
salt  and  bullets.  The  turnpikes  fit  for  wagon  trailic 
were  Eastern  affairs  only.  The  National  Road,  from 
Wheeling  to  the  westward,  was  restricted  in  its  stag- 
ing possibilitie*. 
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Between  the  hardy  Weetero  population  and  ita 
eerlier  home  there  rose  the  high  barrier  of  the  Ap- 
palachiansj  to  ascend  whose  Btreams  meant  a  long, 
grievouB  and  dangerous  joumej,  a  joximey  com- 
mercially impracticable.  The  first  traflSc  of  the 
old  mountain  road  was  in  Bait  and  bullets,  and  it 
was  a  traffic  that  all  went  one  way.  The  diffi- 
caltiee  of  eren  this  crude  commerce  led  to  the 
establishment,  as  the  very  first  manufacture  ever 
begun  in  the  West,  of  works  for  the  production  of 
salt  Bullitt's  Lick,  on  Salt  Creek,  was  one  of  the 
earliest,  if  not  the  earliest,  manufacturing  commu* 
nity  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  part  of  the  down- 
stream trade  of  the  day  was  in  carrying  kettles  from 
I^mifivilJe  down  the  Ohio  and  up  Salt  Creek  to  the 
lick.  Thig  route  was  in  hostile  Indian  country,  and 
every  voyage  held  its  own  terrors. 

We  may  note,  then,  the  beginning  of  the  commer- 
cial West  in  the  local  neceesitiea  of  that  West 
For  the  first  west-bound  generation  the  prob- 
lem of  transportation  had  been  largely  a  personal 
on&  The  first  adventurers,  with  little  baggage  but 
the  rifle  and  the  ax,  able  to  live  on  parched  corn  and 
jerked  venisonj  with  women  almost  as  hardy  as  men, 
neither  possessed  nor  cared  for  the  surplus  things 
of  life.    They  subsisted  on  what  nature  gave  them. 
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seeking  but  little  to  add  to  the  productiveness  of  na- 
ture in  any  way. 

But  now  we  must,  presently,  conceive  of  our 
Western  man  as  already  shorn  of  a  trifle  of  his 
fringes.  His  dress  was  not  now  so  near  a  par- 
allel to  that  of  the  savage  whom  he  had  overcome. 
There  was  falling  into  his  mien  somewhat  more  of 
staidness  and  sobriety.  This  man  had  so  used  the 
ax  that  he  had  a  farm,  and  on  this  farm  he  raised 
more  than  he  bimaelf  could  use — first  step  in  the 
great  future  of  the  West  aa  storehouse  for  the  world. 
This  extra  produce  could  certainly  not  be  taken  back 
over  the  Alleghanies,  nor  could  it  be  traded  on  the 
spot  for  aught  else  than  merely  similar  commodities. 

Here,  then,  was  a  turning-point  in  Western  his- 
tory. There  is  no  need  to  assign  to  it  an  exact  date. 
We  have  the  pleasant  fashion  of  learning  history 
through  dates  of  battles  and  assassinations.  We 
might  do  better  in  some  cases  did  we  learn  the  time 
of  certain  great  and  significant  happenings. 

It  was  an  important  time  when  this  first  Western 
farmer,  somewhat  shorn  of  fringe,  sought  to  find 
market  for  his  crude  produce,  and  found  that  the 
pack-horse  would  not  serve  him  so  well  as  the  broad- 
homed  flat-boat  that  supplanted  his  canoe.  The 
flat-boat  ran  altogether  dowu-«tream.  Hence  it  led 
altogether  away  from  home  and  from  the  Eaat    The 
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Western  man  was  relying  upon  himself,  cutting  loose 
from  traditions,  asking  help  of  no  man;  sacrificing, 
perhaps,  a  little  of  sentiment,  but  doing  bo  out  of 
Dccessity,  and  only  because  of  the  one  great  fact  that 
the  watere  would  not  run  back  uphill,  would  not 
carry  hira  back  to  the  East  that  was  once  his  home 

So  the  homes  and  the  graves  in  the  West  grew,  and 
there  aroee  a  civilization  dintinct  and  diflerent  from 
that  which  kept  hold  upon  the  sea  and  upon  the 
Old  World.  The  Weetemer  had  forgotten  the  oys- 
ters and  shad,  the  duck  and  terrapin  of  the  seaboard. 
He  still  lived  on  venison  and  com,  the  best  portable 
food  ever  known  for  hard  marching  and  hard  work. 
The  more  dainty  Easterners,  the  timid  ones,  the  stay- 
at-homes,  said  that  thk  new  man  of  the  Western  ter- 
ritoiy  was  a  creature  ''half  horse  and  half  alligator.'* 
It  were  perhaps  more  just  to  accord  to  him  a  cextain 
manhood^  either  then  or  now.  He  prevailed,  he  con- 
quered, he  survived,  and  therefore  he  was  right. 
There  grew  the  aristocracy  of  ability. 

The  government  at  Washington  saw  this  growing 
up  of  a  separate  kingdom,  and  sought  to  shorten 
the  arc  of  this  common  but  far-reaching  sky;  it 
sought  to  mitigate  the  swiftness  of  these  streams,  to 
soften  the  steepnesa  of  these  eternal  hillis.  Witney 
Washington's  forgotten  canal  from  the  headwaters 
of  the  James  River — a  canal  whose  beginning  or 
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end  would  puzzle  the  average  Americaji  of  to-daj 
to  define  without  special  stud^.  Witness  man^'  other 
canal  and  turnpike  ftchemes,  feeble  efforta  at  the 
Bolution  of  the  one  imperishable  problem  of  a 
land  vast  in  its  geography. 

Prior  to  the  Louisiana  Purchase  no  man  oould 
think  of  a  civilization  west  of  the  Mississippi;  but 
there  were  certain  weak  attempts  made  by  the  govern- 
ment to  bind  to  itaclf  that  part  of  the  new  lands 
that  lay  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 
The  "Ordinance  of  the  Northwest/^  done  by  tlie  hand 
of  Thomas  Jefferson  himself,  makes  interesting  read- 
ing to-day.  This  ordinance  sought  to  establish  a 
number  of  states  in  the  great  valley  "as  soon  as  the 
lands  should  have  been  purchased  from  the  Indians." 

It  was  proposed  that  each  state  should  comprehend, 
from  north  to  south,  "two  degrees  of  latitude, 
beginning  to  count  from  the  completion  of  thirty- 
one  degrees  north  of  the  equator,  but  any  state  north- 
wardly of  the  forty-seventh  degree  shall  make  part  of 
that  state  next  be-low ;  and  eastwardly  and  westwardly 
they  shall  be  bounded,  those  on  the  Mississippi  by  that 
river  on  one  side,  and  the  meridian  of  the  loweet 
point  on  the  rapids  of  the  Ohio  on  the  other;  thoae 
adjoining  on  the  east  by  the  same  meridian  on  their 
western  side,  and  on  their  eastern  by  the  meridian 
of   the  western  cape  of  the  mouth   of  the  Great 
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Kanawha;  and  the  territory  eastward  of  this  last 
meridian  between  the  Ohio,  Lake  Erie,  and  Penn- 
ijlTania  shall  be  one  state." 

The  Ordinance  even  went  so  f ar  afi  to  propose 
names  for  these  future  states,  and  quaint  enough 
were  some  of  the  names  suggested  for  those  that 
are  now  Illinois,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan. 
^Sylvania,"  ''Cherronesus,"  "Asenesipia,"  "Metro- 
patamia,*'  "Peleaipia'' — these  are  names  of  Western 
gtatee  that  never  were  bom,  and  in  this  there  is 
proof  enough  of  the  fact  that,  though  the  govern- 
ment at  Washington  bad  its  eye  on  the  West,  it 
had  established  no  control  over  the  West,  and  under 
the  existing  nature  of  things  had  no  right  ever  to 
expect  such  control.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  gov- 
ernment never  did  catch  this  truant  province  until 
the  latter,  in  its  own  good  time,  saw  Rt  to  come 
back  home.  This  was  after  the  West  had  solved  its 
own  problems  of  commercial  intercourse. 

It  may  now  prove  of  interest  to  take  a  glance 
at  the  crude  geography  of  this  Western  land  at  that 
time  when  it  first  began  to  produce  a  surplus,  and 
the  time  when  it  had  permanently  set  its  face  away 
from  the  land  east  of  the  Alleghanies.  The  oeneus 
map  (see  Map  No.  1)  will  prove  of  the  best  service, 
and  its  little  blotches  of  color  will  tell  much  in  brief 
regarding  the  West  of  IfiOO. 
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For  forty  years  before  this  time  the  fur  trade  had 
had  its  depot  at  the  city  of  St.  Ijouie.  For  a  hundrwl 
years  there  had  been  a  settlement  on  the  Great  Lake^. 
For  nearly  a  hundred  years  the  toMm  of  Xew  Orleans 
had  been  retablishiML  Here  and  there,  between  these 
foci  of  adventarers,  there  were  o<ld,  seemingly  unac- 
countable little  dots  and  specks  of  population  scat- 
tered over  all  the  map,  product  of  that  first  uncertain 
hundred  years.  Ohio,  directly  west  of  the  original 
Pennsylvania  hotbed,  was  left  blank  for  a  Jong  time, 
and  indeed  received  her  first  population  from  the 
Bouthward,  and  not  from  the  East,  though  the  New 
Englander,  Moses  Cleveland,  founded  the  town  of 
Cleveland  as  early  as  1796. 

Lower  down  in  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
was  a  curious^  illogical,  and  now  forgotten  little  band 
of  settlers  who  had  formed  what  was  known  as  the 
''Mississippi  Territory."  Smaller  yet,  and  more  inex- 
plicable, did  we  not  know  the  story  of  tlie  old  water- 
trail  from  Green  Bay  to  the  Mississippi,  there  was  a 
dot>  ft  smear,  a  tiny  speck  of  population  high  up  on 
tlie  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  where  the  Wisconsin 
emptied. 

These  valley  settlements  far  outnumbered  all  the 
population  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  which  had  lain 
directly  in  the  latitudinal  path  of  the  star.  Tlie 
West  was  beginning  to  be  the  West    The  seed  sown 
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by  Marquette  the  Good,  by  Hennepin  the  Bad,  by 
La  Salle  the  Bold,  by  Tonty  the  Faithful,  seed  cul- 
tivated by  Boone  and  Kenton,  by  Sevier  and  Robcrt- 
6on  and  scores  and  hundred*  of  stalwart  early  Wes- 
terners— Becd  despised  by  an  ancient  and  corrupt 
monarchy — had  now  begun  to  grow. 

Yet,  beyond  the  fartliest  setUeraents  of  the  West  of 
that  day,  there  was  still  a  land  so  great  that  no  one 
tried  to  measure  it,  or  sought  to  include  it  in  the 
plans  of  family  or  nation.  It  was  all  a  matter  for 
the  future,  for  generations  much  later.  Compared 
with  the  movements  of  the  pnat,  it  must  be  cen- 
turies before  the  West — whatever  that  term  might 
mean — could  ever  be  overrun.  That  it  could  evtr 
be  exhausted  was,  to  be  sure,  an  utterly  unthinkable 
thing. 

There  were  vague  stories  among  the  hardy  settlers 
about  new  landa  incredibly  distant,  mythically  rich 
in  interest  But  who  dreamed  the  imjx>rt  of  tlie 
journey  of  strong-legged  Zebulon  Pike  into  the 
lands  of  the  Sioujtj  and  wlio  believed  all  his  story 
of  a  march  from  Santa  F€  to  Chihuahua,  and  thence 
back  to  the  Sabine?  What  enthusiasm  was  aroused 
for  the  peaceful  settler  of  the  Middle  West,  whose 
neighbor  was  fifty  miles  away,  by  that  ancient  saga, 
that  heroically  done,  Honierically  misspelled  story 
of  Lewis  and  Clark?     There  was  still  to  be  room 
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enough  and  chance  enough  in  the  West  for  anj  and 
all  men. 

The  progreae  of  civilization,  accelerated  with  the 
passing  of  each  century,  was  none  ihe  less  slow  at 
thib  epoch.  There  was  an  ictus  here  in  the  pilgrim- 
age of  humanity.  It  was  as  though  the  Fates  wished 
that  for  a  brief  time  the  world  might  see  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  land  of  help  and  hope,  of  personal  initiative 
and  personal  arabitioiL  The  slow-moving  star  of  the 
West  trembled  and  quivered  with  a  new  and  un- 
known light,  caught  from  these  noble  lakes  and 
rivers,  reflected  from  these  mountains  and  these 
skies. 

The  stars  of  a  new  heaven  looked  down  on  another 
king,  a  king  in  linsey-woolsoy.  France  kicked 
him  forth  a  peasant,  and,  bom  again,  he  scorned 
the  petty  limitations  of  her  seignioriee,  and  stood 
on  her  rejected  empire,  the  emperor  of  himself. 
England  rotted  him  in  her  mines  and  ditches,  but 
before  the  reversed  flags  of  England  were  borne 
home  from  her  war  which  did  not  subjugate,  tliis 
same  man,  under  another  sky,  was  offering  hospi- 
tality, and  not  obeisance,  to  her  belted  carls. 
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Tf  we  call  the  roll  of  American  scouts,  explorers, 
trappers,  Indian  fighters  of  the  Far  West;  of  men 
like  John  Colter,  Bobert  McClellan,  John  Day,  Jim 
Bridger,  Bill  Williams,  Joe  Meek,  Kit  Carson  and 
their  ilk,  who  trapped  and  fought  over  every  nook 
and  cranny  of  the  Far  Wost,  from  the  Canadian 
divide  to  the  'starving  Gila,*  we  shall  find  that  most 
of  them  were  of  the  old  Shenandoah-Kentucky 
stock  that  made  the  first  devious  trail  from  Penn- 
sylvania along  and  across  the  Appalachians." 

This  statement  of  a  well-advised  writer  is  curious 

and  interesting  to  any  student  of  the  real  West    It 

appLiee,  also,  of  course,  and  much  more  closely,  to 

thode  earlier  pioneers  that  explored  the  first  West, 

that  of  the  Mississippi  valley;  the  Boones,  Kentons, 

Harrods,  Finleys,  Bryans,  Stuarts  and  hundreds  of 

others  of  the  fighting  breed  of  Virginia  and  Korth 

Carolina,  the  families  of  nearly  all  of  whom  had 

made  one  or  more  pilgrimages  to  the  south  or  even 

to  the  southeastward  before  the  great  trek  westward 

orer  the  Blue  Hidge  and  the  AUeghaniee. 
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America  owes  much  of  her  national  character  and 
a  vast  part  of  her  national  territory  to  the  individual 
initiative  of  theee  bold  souls,  who  waited  for  no  poli- 
ciesj  no  purchases,  no  leaderships,  but  pressed  on,  rifle 
and  ax  at  hand,  to  iind  and  bold  our  West  for  us.  To- 
day we  forget  these  men.  The  names  of  the  captains 
of  enterprise  are  lost  in  the  tawdry  modem  lisU  of 
our  eo-called  captains  of  industr}*.  To-day,  in  a  time 
that  is  fast  becoming  one  of  American  serfdom, 
we  lose  in  the  haze  of  a  national  carcletisucBs  the 
£gurc8  of  that  earlier  and  more  glorious  day  when 
the  magnificent  American  West  offered  free  scope 
and  opportunity  to  a  population  wholly  made  up  of 
men  of  darings  of  individuaJity,  of  initiative,  of  aelf- 
leadership. 

That  was  the  day  of  the  founding  of  the  Amer- 
ican aristocracy,  of  the  birth  of  the  American  type, 
of  the  beginning  of  the  American  character.  If 
we  would  study  an  actual  American  history,  we 
can  not  leave  out  the  American  pioneer;  and  be- 
fore^ in  our  bumble  effort  to  approach  the  real 
genius  of  oar  America,  we  follow  the  strong  sweep 
of  the  weet-bound  beyond  the  mighty  Mississippi 
and  toward  the  western  sea,  we  shall  do  best  lo  pau^c 
for  a  space  and  to  make  tjome  inquir}-  into  the  origin 
and  character  of  these  early  apodtlc^  of  the  creed 
of  adventure. 
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If  we  aak  chapter  and  verse  in  the  study  of  tho 
origin  of  this  Americaa  frontiersman,  this  pioneer 
whose  ambition  was  an  indisputable  personal  inde- 
pendence, we  shall  not  £nd  the  details  of  his  aii- 
cvstT}'  among  the  records  of  wealthy  and  aristocratic 
dwellers  of  the  seaboard  region.  The  bone  and 
brawn  of  the  early  frontier  did  not  come  from  the 
CaTaliers,  properly  so-called;  though  it  were  doing 
the  Cavaliers,  the  aristocrats,  an  injustice  to  say 
ihat  Lhey  were  deaf  to  the  aununona  of  adventure. 

The  man  that  dared  life  and  fortune  in  mo^-ing  to 
America  would  dare  hfe  and  fortune  west  of  the 
Alleghanies;  and  the  history  of  many  a  colony  and 
land  grant  in  the  early  West  is  proof  enough  of 
ihiB.  The  Cavalier  or  aristocrat^  however,  was  not 
our  t}'pical  axman  or  rifleman.  Tho  man  of  accom- 
plished fortune,  of  stable  social  conneotions,  dwelt 
farther  back  in  that  East  that  offered  tho  most 
settled  society  of  the  American  continent.  The  man 
in  linsey-woolsey,  the  woodsman,  the  rifleman,  was 
the  man  at  the  front,  and  it  is  in  regard  to  his 
origin  that  we  may  profitably  be  somewhat  curious. 
We  shall,  therefore,  for  a  time  be  more  concerned 
with  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania  than  witli  the 
?hnrc?si  of  Chesapeake  Bay  or  the  rich  valleys  of  Mary- 
land and  the  Old  Dominion. 

A  student  of  the  history  of  the  early  settlement 
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of  Pennsylvania*  furnishes  data  regarding  the  two 
great  stems  of  the  pioneer  stock,  the  Quaker  and 
the  Scotch-Irish,  which  were  most  prominent  among 
the  many  nationalities  that  flocked  to  the  kindly 
kingdom  of  William  Penn,  where  each  man  waij 
treated  as  a  man,  and  where  independence  in  thought 
and  action  was  the  portion  each  claimed  a&  his  own. 

'In  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,"  says 
this  writer,  "many  thousands  of  Scotch-Irish,  Ger- 
mana  and  Wekh  landed  at  Philadelphia  and  Xew 
Cafitle,  and  a  large  majority  of  them  found  homes 
in  Pennsylvania.  A  number  of  the  former  turned 
to  the  westwaxtl  from  Xew  Castle  and  established 
themeelvea  in  Marj-land  and  Virginia,  Among 
them  were  the  ancestors  of  Meriwether  Lewis,  whoee 
grandfather  waa  bom  in  Ulster,  Ireland;  and  a 
number  of  other  noted  pathfinders  of  the  Weet. 

"A  few  isolated  settlements  were  also  formed  in 
New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  but  as  before  stated,  the 
majoriry  of  them  found  homes  in  Pennsylvania.  They 
swarmed  up  the  valleys  of  the  Delaware,  Schuylkill 
and  Siisqut'hanna  and  their  trihut-aries,  and  became 
at  once  tlio  vanguard  of  frontier  settlement;  and  they 
and  their  progeny  continued  to  merit  this  distinc- 
tion until  the  descendants  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
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settlemezita  looked  down  from  the  sununit  of  the 
Rockies  on  the  Pacific  slope. 

^In  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  manj 
hundreds  of  families  migrated  from  Pennfiylvania 
aouthvard  into  the  valleys  of  the  Shenandoah  and 
the  south  branch  of  the  Potomac,  whence  numbers 
of  them  continued  their  journey  into  North  and 
South  Carolina.  The  records  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  Bucks,  Lancaster  and  Chester  counties 
show  that  hundreds  of  certificates  of  removal  were 
granted  their  members  during  this  period,  to  remove 
to  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas;  and  many  of  these 
Btordy  Quakers  eventually  found  homes  west  of  the 
Alleghaniesy  though  not  a  few  of  them,  like  Daniel 
Boone,  the  great  king  of  frontiersmen,  foucd  the 
ezigeociea  of  life  on  the  frontier  incompatible  with 
peace  principles,  one  of  the  cardinal  teneta  of  their 
faith,  and  drifted  out  of  the  Society. 

"During  the  same  period  hordes  of  people  of  other 
religious  denominations  itanoved  from  Pennsylvania 
over  the  same  route.  The  counties  of  Augusta  and 
Rockingham^  in  Virginia,  were  settled  almost  ex- 
clusively by  Pennsylvanians  from  Bucks  and  Berks 
and  the  Cumberland  valley,  many  of  whom  found 
homes  farther  west  or  left  their  bones  to  bleach  in  the 
eavage-tenanted  wilderness  of  the  frontier. 

*^oone  him&elf  was  a  native  of  Berks  County  and 
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removed  in  1750,  when  a  lad  of  sixteen,  with  his  fam- 
ily and  a  host  of  others,  among  whom  were  the 
HankseSj  Hentons,  Lincolne  and  many  others  whose 
names  became  familiar  in  the  drama  of  the  West,  first 
to  Virginia  and  later  to  North  Carolina.  William 
Stewart,  a  companion  of  Boone  in.  Kentucky  who 
was  killed  at  Blue  Licks,  in  1785,  was  a  native  of 
Bucks  County,  and,  it  is  claimed  by  relatives  of  both 
Boone  and  SteiATirt,  wa^  also  a  schoolmate  of  Boone's. 

^1f  this  be  true,  it  must  have  been  in  Virginia,  as 
Boone  never  lived  in  Bocks  County,  though  his 
father  was  a  resident  of  New  Britain  township  prior 
to  the  birth  of  Daniel.  Soon  after  tlie  death  of 
Stewart,  his  sister,  Hannah  Harris,  of  Newtown, 
made  an  overland  trip  from  Newtown,  Bucks  County, 
to  Danville,  Kentucky,  to  look  after  the  estate  be- 
queathed by  Stewart  to  his  sisters,  Mary  Hunter 
and  Hannah  Harris  of  Bucks  County,  and  after  her 
return  made  a  report  of  the  cost  of  the  trip,  which 
is  on  record  at  Doylestown. 

**The  power  of  attorney  of  Mary  Hunter  to  Han- 
nah Harrie  to  proceed  to  fKainluckee'  to  collect  her 
share  of  the  Estate  of  William  Stewart  is  dated 
May  seventh,  1787;  and  the  power  of  attorney  given 
by  Hannah  Harris  to  John  Dormer  Murray  to  trans- 
act  her  business  in  Bucks  County,  dated  July  twenty- 
fifth,  1787,  states  that  she  is  'about  setting  out  for 
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Kaintuckee*  and  therefore  fixes  approzimately  the 
date  of  the  beginning  of  her  joumej. 

*T)r.  Hugh  Shiells,  of  Philadelphia,  who  had  mar- 
Tied  Ann,  the  daughter  of  Hannah  Harris,  May  thir- 
tieth, 1782,  preceded  her  to  Kentucky  and  took  up  his 
residence  near  Frankfort.  He  died  in  1735^  leaving 
an  infant  daughter  Kitty,  who  on  arriving  at  woman- 
hood married  Thomas  Bodley,  one  of  the  trustees 
of  Transylvania  University. 

'•'Arcliibald  Finley,  who,  we  believe,  was  the  emi- 
grant ancestor  of  the  John  Finley  who  led  an 
exploring  party  into  southern  Kentucky  from  North 
Carolina  in  1767,  died  in  New  Britain  township, 
Bucks  County,  in  March,  1749,  leaving  at  least 
three  sons,  Henry,  John  and  Alexander,  of  whom  the 
two  former  removed  to  Virginia  and  later  to  Ken- 
tucky. They  are  believed  to  have  been  members  of  a 
party  of  a  score  or  more  families  who  itift  Bucks 
County  about  1760  and  journeyed  to  Loudoun  Coun- 
ty, Virginia,  whence  a  number  of  them  removed  soon 
after  to  Orange  County,  North  Carolina.  Of  this 
party  were  Robert  Jamison  and  his  family  and  the 
Fergusons  of  Plumetead. 

**William,  James  and  Morgan  Bryan,  brothers-in- 
law  of  Daniel  Boone,  who  accompanied  him  from 
North  Carolina  to  Kentucky,  were  also  natives  of 
Pennsylvania.    Ttey  were  the  sons  of  Morgan  Bryan, 
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who  came  from  Ireland  prior  to  1719,  at  which  date 
his  name  appears  on  the  tax  list  of  Birmingham 
to^'nship,  Chester  County,  as  a  'single  man.'  He  mar- 
ried the  following  year  ^lartha  Strode,  and  in  the 
year  1734  with  fifteen  others  obtained  a  grant  of  a 
large  tract  of  land  on  tlie  Opeckon  and  Potomac 
rivers  near* Winchester,  Virginia,  and  removed  there- 
on. From  this  point  he  removed  with  hie  family  to 
the  Yadkin,  where  Daniel  Boone  met  and  married  his 
dau^ter,  Bebecca,  in  1755. 

"There  is  an  abundance  of  documentary  evidence 
in  Bucks  County  and  in  possession  of  her  sons  else- 
where, showing  that  many  of  the  pioneers  of  Ken- 
tuclcy  were  natives  of  Bucks.  The  wills  of  many 
Bucks-countians  devise  estates  to  brothers,  sisters, 
sons  and  daughters,  'now  or  late  of  Virginia,'  or  'in 
the  county  called  Kaintuckee,  Province  of  Virginia.' 

"Rev.  J.  W,  Wallace,  of  Independence,  Missouri, 
has  in  his  possession  an  old  account  book  and  diary 
combined,  kept  by  his  great-grandfather,  John  Wal- 
lace, who  was  bom  in  Warrington,  Bucks  County,  in 
1748,  and  who  served  with  distinction  as  a  lieutenant 
in  the  Continental  Army  during  the  Revolutionary 
War,  some  of  the  entries  having  been  made  in  this 
book  while  the  owner  was  in  camp  with  Washington 
at  Valley  Forge  in  the  dark  winter  of  1777-8.  Lieu- 
tenant John  Wallace  married  into  the  Finley  family 
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and  joining  them  in  Loudoun  County,  removed  with 
them  into  Kentucky  in  1788, 

'*TTus  remarkable  book  ccmtains  the  record  of  the 
birth  of  John  Wallace  and  his  eight  brothers  and  sif- 
ters, several  of  whom  accompanied  him  to  Ken- 
tuck)*,  as  well  as  an  account  of  the  journey  of  the  cm- 
igranta  from  Virginia  to  Kentucky,  which  was  made 
in  wagons  from  Loudoun  County  to  the  Ohio  River; 
from  which  point  a  portion  of  the  party  went  in  boate 
down  the  Ohio  River  to  Limestone,  now  Maysville, 
then  overland  to  Frankfort,  while  the  remainder 
crowed  over  the  mountaina  on  pack-horses.  They 
bad  doubtleae  been  preceded  by  their  relative,  John 
Finley,  of  North  Carolina. 

"A  similar  book  is  in  pos&eseion  of  W.  W.  Flack, 
of  Davenport,  Iowa,  the  greatrgreat-grandson  of  the 
first  owner.  On  the  fly  leaf  is  endorsed  the  follow- 
ing: 'Receipt  Book  of  William  Flack,  May  20,  1789.' 
TTijs  William  Flack  was  born  in  Buckingham 
township,  Bucks  County,  on  May  eleventh,  1746,  and 
died  at  Crab  Orchard,  Lincoln  County,  Kentucky,  in 
1824.  He  was  a  son  of  James  and  Ann.  (Baxter) 
Flack,  Scotch-Irieh  emigrants  who  came  to  Bucks 
County  about  1730  and  settled  near  Bushington. 
William  Flack  was  captain  of  the  Buckingham 
company  of  militia  during  the  Revolution,  and  is 
Mid  to  have  been  in  active  service  at  the  battle  of 
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Brandywine  and  at  other  points.  After  the  close  of 
the  war,  accompanied  by  his  brother  Benjamin  and 
a  nephew  of  the  same  name,  he  removed  to  Kentudcy, 
by  way  of  Virginia. 

''One  of  the  memoranda  in  the  old  book  is  as  fol- 
lows: 'Benjamin  Flack  wae  killed  by  the  Indians 
at  the  Mouth  of  Salt  Eiver  the  1st  Day  of  March 
1786/  William  Flack  married  Susannah  Callison 
in  Kentucky,  March  twenty-first,  1797,  and  the 
Receipt  Book'  records  that  event  and  the  births  of 
their  six  children,  two  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  On 
hearing  of  the  death  of  his  father,  which  occurred 
September  second,  1802,  Captain  Flack  started  for 
Bucks  Count}',  and  it  is  related  that  his  long  absenoe 
on  this  tedious  journey  led  his  family  to  believe  that 
he  had  been  captured  by  the  Indians. 

'^^hile  these  Pennsylvanians  were  wending  their 
way  southward,  their  brethren  in  the  Cumberland 
and  Juniata  valleys,  augmented  by  recruits  from 
settlements  farther  east,  were  pushing  their  way 
westward  into  Fayette,  Washington  and  Westmora- 
lAnd  counties,  whenoo  they  migrated  to  Kentucky 
and  the  Northwest  Territory/'* 


*7^e  Penniylvacla  blitorlon  mlcbc  slio  b&Te  (tven  ui 
word  o(  that  Col.  O<ors«  Morgaii.  some  of  wbo»  de»cendanta 
rMlile  cren  now  at  Morc&iue&,  tn  Peonarlvanla.  Col.  O«orge 
llorsao  had  paaa«d  westward  orer  tbo  AUrcbaclaa  acme  year* 
In  adva.nc«  of  Daoiol  Boone'a  flnt  vlalt  to  KantutkT.  Mr. 
Janea  Morris  Morfas,  of  Waablovtoii.  D.  C,   tn  correapondeooa 
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to  that  war-like  breed,  the  Seotch-Iriah,  famoiu 
in  American  frontiering,  the  same  historian  first 
quoted  got*  on  in  detailed  description  from  which 
•we  may  taJce  the  following: 

"History  has  touched  lightly  upon  the  home  life 
of  the  little  colony  of  Ulster  Scots,  wlio  settled  on 
the  banks  of  the  Neshaminy  in  the  townshipe  of 
Warwick,  Warrington  and  New  Britain,  in  Bucks 
County,  Pa.;  but  these  people  were  none  the  lew 
worthy  of  a  prominent  place  in  the  records  of  the 

twj  thil  to  say  In  regard  lo  c«r(afD  etrly  Toya^logs  of  lila  aoces- 
tor,  vblrb  were  UDdertakea  white  the  Quakcri  of  PeaDSTlvanla 
Vrre  vtlll  qutciljr  dropping  down  from  the  bills  of  Pcnnsjrlvanla 
Into 'the  eastern  portloua  of  VlrRlnla  and  the  CaroUnaa: 

"Col.  Oe«rge  Morgan  embarked  at  the  village  ot  Kaakaakla, 
en  the  Kaikaskla  KlTer.  (or  bla  royage  down  the  MliilRBlppI  oo 
tba  Slat  of  November.  1766.  Butler,  In  hU  hJscory  of  Kentucky, 
^oa  the  credit  of  being  the  flrit  American  citizen  to  descend  tba 
Mtaalaalpp)  to  Col.  Taylor,  lo  1769.  Col.  Morgan  was  the  Rrit 
Amertcan  citlicn  to  found  a  colony  In  the  Territory  of  Louisiana, 
roder  a  gnnt  of  King  Carlos  IV.  he  built  the  city  of  New  Mad. 
rltf,  March.  1789.  The  grant  embrared  some  IS.OOO.OOO  acres  of 
Ind.  (Oayarrt:  'Blitory  of  Louisiana.')  Oo  June  20,  1788.  CoD' 
^rvas  ordered  the  aoLJulmeot  of  Col.  Morgan's  Indian  claim  to  a 
fr«at«r  portion  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  'claiming  the  land  bor- 
darlng  oo  the  Mississippi,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  a  de- 
termined station  ou  the  Mlaaisslppl  that  shall  be  alxty  or  eighty 
laUea  north  from  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  RWer.  and  extendtnr 
from  the  Mtsilastppi  as  far  eastward  as  may.'  The  treaty  meetlos 
beld  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  William  Johnson  at  Fort  Staowtx, 
'Wb«a  the  Indians  deeded  the  territory  of  Indiana  to  George  Mor- 
m,  his  father-in-law  John  Boynton,  and  bis  partner  Samuel 
VhartoD.  (Boynton,  Wharton  A  Morgan)  and  aeveral  other 
BklndT  traders  whose  goods  had  been  despoiled,  was  hold  on  No- 
Taiaber  i.  17€8.  The  state  of  Virginia  claimed  the  territory  after 
the  Revolutionary  War.  and  bullied  the  national  government 
lata  compUance  vlth  ber  claims,  the  United  States  accepting  the 
property  as  a  present  from  Virginia,  immediately  after  decld- 
IftC  In  be^  favor.     (See  Journal  of  Congress,  17S4,  Feb.  2C.)" 
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pBAt.  Driven  by  religious  persecution  from  their 
native  Highlands  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
remnants  of  many  a  noble  clan  sought  temporary 
refuge  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  Ireland,  whence, 
between  the  years  1720  and  1740,  thousands  of  them 
migrated  to  America,  and  puopknl  the  hills  and  val- 
leys of  Pennsylvania's  frontier  with  a  sturdy,  rugged 
race  that  was  deetined  to  play  an  important  part  in 
the  formation  of  our  national  character. 

"Clannish  by  nature  and  tradition,  they  olung 
together  in  small  communities  of  two  score  or  more 
families,  a  majority  of  them  related  by  ties  of  blood 
or  marriage.  They  took  up  the  unsettled  portions 
of  the  new  province.  Accustomed  for  generations  to 
the  rugged  mountain  sides  of  their  own  native  land, 
the  roughness  of  the  new  territory  did  not  discourage 
them.  In  fact,  the  steep  hillsides  on  the  banks  of 
our  rivers  and  smaller  streams,  shunned  or  neglected 
by  the  early  English  settlers,  seem  to  have  had  an 
especial  attraction  for  them. 

"Pooocaacd  of  a  character  as  stem  and  uncom- 
promising as  the  granite  of  their  native  mountains, 
this  little  colony  did  not  concern  itself  in  the  affairs 
of  its  neighbors.  Indeeil  there  was  no  occasion  to 
do  so.  They  had  brought  with  them  the  things  they 
needed,  and  had  inherent  in  their  nature  that  which 
made  them  a  people  separate  and  apart  from  the 
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"Oommuaities  bj  which  they  were  surrounded.  Ii 
their  lives  and  characters  waa  a  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence thai  in  itself  nourished  the  spirit  of  free- 
donif  which  was  to  carry  these  people  into  the  thick 
of  the  fight  when  the  time  arrived  to  bid  defiauce  to 
the  mother  country. 

**This  spirit  was  further  augmented  by  their  inde- 
pendence and  resources  in  the  development  of  the  ma- 
terial affairs  of  the  colony.  As  previously  stated,  there 
were  among  the  first  settlers  men  of  every  trade  and 
calling  calculated  to  make  the  colony  self-sustaining. 
There  were  husbandmen,  weavers,  smiths,  masonsj 
joiners,  cord-wainers,  millers  and  tradesmen,  whose 
industry'  and  thrift  made  it  possible  for  the  school- 
master and  preacher  to  devote  himself  exclusively 
to  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  needs  of  the  com- 
inanity.  But  with  true  Scotch  economy,  the  teacher 
and  preacher  were  often  one  and  the  same.  As  an 
illustration  may  be  cited  the  founding  of  Tennent^s 
famous  Log  College  as  an  adjunct  to  the  Neshaminy 
Church,  of  which  he  was  pastor. 

'*The  stimulus  given  to  civil  and  religious  freedom 
by  the  uninterrupted  eiercise  of  these  lil)erties,  in 
strong  contrast  to  the  repression  and  persecution  in 
the  old  country,  cannot  be  overestimated.  Princeton, 
as  w^ll  as  like  institutions  elsewhere,  had  its  incep- 
tioTi  in  our  own  Log  College;  and  Finley,  its  first 
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president,  was  akin  to  tboee  of  tbe  same  name  in 
Warrington. 

^^The  sona  of  Bucks  County's  sturdy  pioneers  were 
constantly  pushing  on  beyond  our  frontiers,  carry- 
ing with  them  the  leasans  of  frugality,  piety  and 
independence  learned  in  this  primitire  community. 
They  formed  new  colonies  and  engendered  therein 
the  love  of  freedom,  which,  when  the  Revolutionary 
War  broke  out,  easily  made  the  Scotch-Irish  element 
the  dominant  party  in  the  struggle  for  national 
independence  in  our  state.  Independence  accom- 
plished, they  returned  to  their  homes  and  again 
took  up  the  business  of  self-government,  broadened 
and  refined  by  contact  with  the  outside  world,  the 
primitive  characteristics  of  their  early  life  gone, 
but  retaining  the  independence  and  courage  of  their 
forebears  which  had  developed  in  them  the  beet  el&- 
mentfi  of  citizenship." 
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In  preceding  chapters  we  have  taken  up  in  gen- 
eral and  in  particular  the  origin^  the  purpose  and 
the  pTogroas  of  the  early  American  frontiersman. 
We  have  seen  how  this  man,  impelled  by  one  reason 
or  another,  began  to  push  outward  on  his  way 
OT«r  the  Appalachian  range  into  the  Tallej  of  the 
MiMiwppi.  We  have  seen  that  the  course  of  west- 
bound civilization  vrsi&  at  first  not  wholly  along  the 
easieat  wayj  but  over  barriers  that  had  apjmrently 
been  established  by  nature  as  ineurmountable. 

From  headwater  to  headwater,  among  these  rugged 
hills,  from  one  valley  into  another,  ever  and  ever  west- 
ward, the  early  American  had  won  his  way,  until 
be  struck  the  waters  running  into  the  lower  Gulf 
by  way  of  that  great  highway  of  the  interior  floods, 
the  Mississippi  River.  We  have  seen  that  for  a  space 
tbe  early  populatiwi  did  not  head  directly  westward, 
but  dropped  down  from  Pennsvlvania  into  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  and  from  Maryland  and  Virginia  into 
the  Carolinas, 

Many  of  the  early  adventurers  seem  to  have  made 
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their  halting  and  rallying  ground  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Here  were  some  of  the  men  of  Watauga, 
men  who  were  to  people  Tenneesee,  men  who  were 
to  discover  and  settle  the  grand  state  of  Kentucky, 
that  Bteadfaat  portion  of  our  Western  empire  whose 
fidelity  war  to  thwart  all  of  those  early  efforts  at 
Western  sedition  and  secession  that  once  threatened 
the  unity  of  the  American  people. 

Having  thus  dealt  in  generalizations,  we  shall 
perhaps  now  do  well  to  study  some  type,  some  prod- 
uct, of  thifl  early  civilization,  some  character  that 
shall  indicate  the  general  characteristics  of  the  land 
and  people  of  that  early  time.  In  this  desire  we  fall 
naturally  on  the  romcntic  yet  pertinent  story  of  that 
typical  and  historical  frontiersman,  Daniel  Boone. 

Among  the  great  sayings  of  great  men  there  is  one 
that  rings  like  a  trumpet  voice  through  all  the 
press  of  years.  "Here  stand  I,"  said  Martin  Luther. 
"Here  I  stand.  I  can  not  otherwise.  God  help  me !" 
If  we  should  come  to  comparisons,  we  might  perhaps 
call  Daniel  Boone  the  Luther  of  fron  tiering,  the 
evangel  of  adventure,  the  prophet  of  early  west- 
bound daring.  Certainly  he  was  the  moet  forward, 
the  most  present,  the  most  instant  man  of  his  place 
and  time. 

If  we  endeavor  to  see  Daniel  Boone,  the  man,  as 
he  actually  was,  we  find  ourselves  at  the  outset  deal- 
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ing  with  a  character  already  approaching  the  myth- 
ical ID  quality,  litis,  in  regard  to  his  personality^ 
certain  folk  imagine  him  ae  tall,  thin,  angular,  un- 
couth. Others  will  portray  to  you  a  man  with  voice 
like  thunder  in  the  hills,  with  gore  ever  in  his  eye^ 
in  hia  voice  perpetually  the  breathings  of  insatiate 
hat«  and  rage.  They  will  insist  that  Boone  was 
bloody  minded,  overbearing,  a  man  delighting  in 
slaughters  and  rioting?.  Such  pictures  are  utterly 
wrong;  so  much  we  may  discover  to  be  absolutely 
sure  from  the  scant  record  of  Boone's  real  life. 

He  was  Quaker-bred,  as  we  have  seen.  A  sweeter 
eoul  than  his  we  shall  not  find  though  we  search  all 
the  pages  of  history.  Meeting  every  species  of  dan- 
ger, he  remained  undaunted.  Meeting  every  manner 
of  adversity,  he  remained  unsoured.  With  every  rea- 
«on  for  conceit,  he  remained  unbitten  of  any  personal 
vanity.  To  the  end  of  his  life  it  was  his  belief  that 
be  was  "an  inetrnment  ordained  by  Providence  to 
aettte  the  wilderness;"  yet  he  lost  no  time  in  posing 
himself  in  any  supposititious  sainthood.  Nor  must 
we  imagine  him  crude  or  ignorant  in  his  simplicity, 
for  those  who  knew  him  best  state  that  he  was  "a 
man  of  ambition,  shrewdness  and  energy,  as  well  as 
of  fine  social  qualities  and  an  extreme  sagacity." 

He  was  learned  in  the  knowledge  useful  at  his  time, 
although  of  books  he  wist  not  at  all.     Deeply  re- 
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ligious  in  the  true  eenfie  of  religion,  a  worshiper  of 
the  Great  Makor  as  evidenced  in  His  works,  he  wag 
not  a  church  member.  There  was  no  vaunting  in 
his  soul  of  his  own  righteousness;  yet  never  was  he 
Irritable  even  in  old  age,  when  the  blood  grows  cold, 
and  the  thwarted  ambitions  oome  trooping  home  to 
rooet  in  the  lives  of  most  of  ue.  "God  gave  me  a 
work  to  perform/*  said  he,  "and  I  have  done  my 
best"    With  this  feeling  he  lived  and  died  content. 

Regarding  the  Boone  of  early  years,  we  find  it 
difficult  to  frame  a  ck«r  picture,  but  there  is  more 
information  obtainable  regarding  bis  later  life,  and 
we  can  see  him  then  clearly.  A  man  reaching  the 
ripe  B^  of  eighty-six.  with  five  generations  of  his 
family  living  at  the  same  time;  a  man  snowy  haired, 
yeti  still  of  ruddy  complexion,  of  frame  still  unbent, 
with  kindly  and  gentle  per:K)na1  habits — thiti  is  the 
real  Daniel  Boone:  no  swearer  of  oaths,  no  swash- 
buckler, no  roisterer,  but  a  self-respecting,  fearless 
gentleman,  steadfast,  immovable  from  his  fixed  pur- 
pose, inalienable  from  the  mission  which  he  con- 
ceived to  be  his  own. 

A  writer  who  knew  him  late  in  life  saye  that  on 
his  introduction  to  Colonel  Boone  his  improBsions 
were  those  of  "surprise,  admiration  and  delight.*' 
In  boyhood  he  had  read  of  Daniel  Boone,  tht 
pioneer   of   Kentucky,    the   celebrated   hunter   and 
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Indian  fighter,  and  in  imagination  be  portrayed 
a  "rough,  uncouth  looking  epecimen  of  hu- 
numity,  and,  of  couree,  at  this  period  of  life, 
an  irritable  and  intractable  old  man.  But  in  every 
refipect/'  says  this  biographer,  "the  reverse  appeared, 
Hia  high  bold  forehead  waa  slightly  bald,  and  his 
ulver  locks  were  combed  smooth.  His  countenance 
WBS  mddy  and  fair^  and  exhibited  the  simplicity  of 
a  child.  His  voicse  was  soft  and  melodious,  and  a 
smile  frequently  played  over  his  face  in  conversation. 
His  clothing  was  of  the  plain,  coarse  manufacture  of 
the  family.  Everything  about  him  indicated  that 
kind  of  comfort  that  was  congenial  to  his  habits 
and  feelings,  and  he  evinced  a  happy  old  age.  Boone 
vaa  a  fair  specimen  of  the  better  class  of  Western 
piotieers,  honest  of  heart  and  liberal — in  short,  one 
of  nature's  noblemen.  He  abhorred  a  mean  action 
and  delighted  in  honesty  and  truth.  He  never  de- 
lighted in  the  shedding  of  human  blood,  even  that 
of  his  enemies  in  war.  His  remarkable  quality  was 
an  unwavering  and  invincible  fortitude." 

Afi  to  personal  description,  Boone  was  neither  a 
tall  nor  a  thin  man.  He  was  not  angular  nor  bony. 
His  frame  was  oovered  not  with  cloying  fat  but  with 
firm  and  easily  playing  muscles,  and  he  carried  none 
of  the  nsdees  tissue  of  the  man  of  civilization. 
His  weight  was  "about  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
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five  pounds."  Audubon,  who  met  him  late  in  his 
life,  8ays:  *^e  approached  the  gigantic  in  stature. 
His  chest  waa  broad  and  prominent,  and  hia 
muscular  powers  were  visible  in  every  limb.  Hia 
countenance  gave  indication  of  his  great  courage^ 
enterprise  and  perseverance." 

Yet  in  person  Boone  did  not  quite  reach  the  six- 
foot  mark,  but  was  just  below  five  feet  and  ten  inches 
in  stature,  some  say  five  feet  eight  inches,  being 
therefore  of  exactly  that  build  which  good 
judges  of  men  esteem  to  be  most  desirable  for  com- 
bined strength,  activity  and  endurance.  He  was 
rather  broad  shouldered :  that  is  to  say,  his  shoulders 
nicely  overhung  his  hips.  All  agree  that  he  was  of 
"robust  and  powerful  proportions.**  One  historian 
speaks  of  his  "piercing  hazel  eye";  yet  this  is  but 
romancing. 

Most  portraits  of  Daniel  Boone  are  the  products  of 
imagination.  The  most  authentic,  perhaps  the  only 
authentic  portrait  of  him,  is  that  painted  in  1820  by 
Chester  Harding,  "who,"  says  an  early  writer,  "of 
American  artists  is  the  one  most  celebrated  for 
his  likenesses.'*  When  Harding  made  his  portrait  of 
Boone,  the  latter  was  very  feeble,  and  had  to  be 
supported  during  the  sittings.  This  portrait  shows 
a  face  thin  and  pale,  with  hair  of  snowy  whiteness 
and  eye  "bright  hlno.  mild  and  pleasant."    This  blue 
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eye  is  of  the  best  color  in  all  the  world  for  keennesB  of 
rision,  for  quickness  and  accuracy  with  the  rifie.  The 
Harding  portrait  does  not  show  the  square  chin  that 
come  writers  give  to  Boone;  and  certainly  it  por- 
traya  no  ferocious  looking  ruffian,  but  a  man  mild, 
gentle  and  contemplative,  '*not  frivc^ous,  thoughtless 
or  agitated." 

As  to  Boone^s  appearance  early  in  life,  we  must 
to  some  extent  join  the  others  who  imagine  or  pr&- 
some.  It  is  fair  to  suppose  that  in  complexion  he 
ma  florid,  with  the  clear  skin,  sometimes  marked 
with  freckles,  that  you  may  see  to-day  in  the  moujx- 
tains  of  the  Cumberland,  in  parte  of  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky^ sometimes  in  North  Carolina  and  Mideissippi. 
Tbc  oolor  of  his  hair  was  never  that  of  "raven 
blackness."  Perhaps  it  was  brown,  but  not  a  finely 
fiiamented  brown.  It  was  more  likely  blond,  and 
perhaps  indeed  carried  a  shade  of  red-  Certainly  the 
ends  of  his  huir  were  bleached  a  tawny  yellow,  that 
splendid  yellow  that  you  may  see  even  to-day  in  the 
hair  and  beard  and  mustaches  of  the  outdoor  men 
of  the  American  Weet 

In  his  younger  days  he  often  wore  the  half  savage 
garb  of  the  early  American  huntere — the  buckskin 
or  linsey  hunting  shirt,  the  fringed  leggings  of  the 
same  material,  with  moccasins  made  of  the  skin  of 
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the  deer  or  buffalo.  His  hat  was  as  chance  would 
have  it.     Perhaps  sometimes  he  wore  a  cap  of  fur. 

His  weaponry  we  may  know  exactly,  for  his  rifle 
can  be  seen  to-day,  preserved  by  his  descendant*. 
It  is  the  typical  long-barreled,  crooked-stocked, 
small-bore  American  rifle,  with  the  wooden  stock 
or  fore  end  extending  along  the  full  lengtli  of 
the  barrel.  There  are  a  few  rude  attempts  at 
ornamentation  on  this  historic  arm.  The  aighta 
lie  close  to  the  barrel,  after  the  fashion  of  those 
deadly  ancient  weapons.  The  wood  is  rotting 
a  little  bit  where  the  oil  of  long-ago  cleaning 
operations  has  touched  it  Perliaps  the  spring 
of  the  lock  is  a  trifle  weak.  Yet  we  may  not 
doubt  that,  were  Daniel  Boone  alive  to-day,  he  could 
teach  the  old  piece  tx>  voice  itfi  music  and  could  sliow 
again  its  ancient  deadly  art 

In  chronology  Boone's  time  runs  back  to  that  of 
Washington.  He  was  bom  November  second,  1734, 
the  date  of  Washington's  birth  being  1732.  His  older 
brother  was  called  Squire  Boone,  after  the  first  Amer- 
ican Boone,  who  was  himself  an  Englishman,  but  who 
came  to  America  early  in  the  history  of  the  lower 
colonies.  The  Boone  homestead  was  onoe  located  in 
Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  but  Daniel  was  bom 
after  his  parents   had   moved    into   Berks   County, 
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Penufjlyania,  near  the  town  that  is  now  Beading. 
Some  historians  say  he  was  bom  in  Bucks  County. 

In  his  youth  Daniel  did  not  seek  knowledge 
through  the  medium  of  books.*  Hia  mind  was  "not 
of  the  most  ardent  nature.''  Before  him  lay  the 
great  book  of  the  Wilderness.  Thus  he  became  well 
Acquainted  with  the  habits  of  wild  game  animals, 
not  ascribing  to  these  creatures,  we  may  be  sure, 
any  of  those  fanciful  qualities  which  are  accorded 
them  in  the  silly  fasliion  of  these  days,  but  knowing 
them  as  they  actually  were,  and  betimes  using  them, 
as  was  planned  in  the  scheme  of  nature. 

When  Boone  was  eighteen  years  of  age  his  family 
heard  many  stories  about  the  Yadkin  River  country 
of  North  Carolina.  Forthwith  they  moved  through 
the  Shenandoah  valley  into  what  was  then  a  yet 
wilder  countrj'  than  that  of  Pennsylvania.  Here 
we  have  mythical  tales  of  a  fire  hunt  at  night  in 
which  Daniel  Boone  "shined  the  eyes"  of  a  certain 
maiden;  of  a  deadly  aim  miraculously  stayed,  and 
a  sobfiequent  marriage  unceremoniously  sped.  As 
to  the  fire  hunt  we  may  doubt,  but  as  to  the  mar- 
riage there  is  no  question.  Boone  married  Rebecca 
Bnran  in  1755.    Therefore  Daniel  must  move  once 


There  wu  loog  Iuowd  a  tre«  a«tr  the  CamberliDd  whtcb 
borv  UUb  quaiot  tnscrlptloo :  **D.  Boon  CUlad  A  Bar  on  this  tree 
wmrl'm." 
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more,  tliis  time  farther  up  the  Yadkin,  where  the 
forests  were  yet  more  quiet,  and  neighbors  still  more 
distant 

Previously  to  his  marriage  Boone  had  been  a 
hunter, — what  we  would  now  call  a  professional 
hunter.  He  aometimea  took  hides  and  furs  to  the 
more  distant  Eastern  settlements,  and  bo  saw  some 
of  the  Virginia  towns.  He  was,  however,  not  merely 
a  half-savage  woods  wanderer,  although  a  past  master 
in  all  woodcraft.  The  year  before  his  marriage  he 
was  with  the  Pennsylvania  militia,  who  fought  the 
Indians  along  the  border  after  the  French  had  de- 
feated George  Washington  and  his  Virginians  at 
Great  Meadows.  In  the  fatal  Braddock  fight  Daniel 
Boone  was  a  wagoner  in  the  baggage  train,  and 
barely  escaped  with  his  life  in  the  panic  flight. 

At  twenty-one  he  was  a  man  grown,  matured,  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  duties  and  dangers  of  frontier 
life,  physically  fit  for  feats  of  strength,  activity  and 
endurance,  and  both  mentally  and  physically  a  per- 
fect machine  for  the  purposes  of  vanguard  work  in 
the  wilderness.  His  imagination  painted  him  no 
gloomy  picture  of  peril,  but  only  scenes  of  things 
delectable  a  little  farther  to  the  west,  across  the 
hills  that  faced  him.  Hi?  emotions  did  not  prevent 
his  walking  forthwith  into  what  might  be  peril;  and 
having  entered  perils,  he  was  content  if  each  day 
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found  liim  yet  alive,  nor  did  bis  mind  entertain 
forebodings  as  (o  the  morrow.  The  creed  of  the 
wildemeas,  the  creed  of  wild  things  had  entered  into 
hi£  soul. 

They  call  Daniel  Boone  explorer,  hunter,  Indian 
fighter.  Let  us  figure  him  as  philosopher.  Temper- 
ament and  training  gave  footing  for  that  pert  of  hi? 
philosophy  that  embodied  his  permanent  personal 
conviction  that  '*God  had  appointed  him  as  an  in- 
strument for  the  settlement  of  the  wilderaesa.'* 

Boone,  after  hia  marriage,  and  after  hia  edging 
out  westward  toward  the  head  of  the  Yadkin,  lived 
much  DB  he  had  done  before.  His  cabin  was  no 
better  than  his  neighbor's,  hie  little  corn  farm  waa 
much  aa  theirs,  albeit  his  tablu  always  had  wild  meat 
enough  and  to  spare,  and  there  were  hides  and  furs 
in  abundance.  By  this  time  two  generations  of  white 
men  had  held  this  slope  of  the  Appalachians.  The 
buffalo  had  in  all  Ukelihood  crossed  the  moun- 
tains to  the  westward,  though  one  writer  says  they 
were  ''abundant*'  on  the  Yadkin  at  this  time.  Boone 
may  perhaps  have  seen  an  elk  now  aud  then  along  the 
Yadkin,  but  even  this  is  not  certain.  Bear,  deer, 
tnrkey,  small  furred  animals,  he  took  in  uumbcrs. 
He  was  content,  nor  did  ho  differ  much  from  his 
fclIowB.  He  must  have  been  about  thirty  years  of 
Ago  before  he  began  to  evince  traits  distinctly  dif- 
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lerent  from  those  of  hie  scattered  wilderness  neigh- 
bors ;  before  he  began  to  hear  the  Voices,  whispering 
yet  irreBiatible,  that  called  him  on;  those  Voices  of 
the  West,  which  for  a  hundred  years  called  our  best 
and  boldest  to  come  out  into  the  unknown  and  the 
alluring;  those  Voices  which  to-day  are  perforce 
stilled  forever. 

It  was  in  the  year  1769,  in  the  month  of  May, 
that  Boone  started  out  for  hie  first  determined 
exploration  of  "the  fur-famed  but  little-known  land 
of  Kentucky."  He  had  before  this  time  been  eager 
to  croes  the  range  and  see  for  himself;  indeed^  he  had 
made  one  short  hunting  trip  into  what  is  now  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  state  of  Kentucky.  Now,  in  the 
prime  of  life,  at  thirty-five  years  of  age,  he  felt  that 
the  time  had  conie  for  him  to  croes  the  range  and 
make  his  abiding  place  in  the  Weat. 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  that  Boone  waa  the 
first  explorer  of  Kentucky,  but  such  was  by  no  means 
the  case.  Boone's  first  trip  across  the  mountains,  to 
the  headwaters  of  the  Holston,  was  in  1761.  John 
Peter  Sailing,  a  West  Virginian,  croesod  Kentucky 
and  Illinois  as  early  as  1738.  Doctor  Thomas  Walker 
and  a  party  of  Virginians  had  long  before  deliberately 
explored  a  part  of  Kentucky;  and  in  1751  Boone^s 
Yadkin  neighbor,  Christopher  Giat, — the  eame  Gist 
that    accompanied    Washington    in    hia    dangerous 
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vrinter  trip  to  the  French  forte  on  the  Ohio, — made 
jet  fuller  eiplorations. 

Some  of  these  early  voyagings  were  not  made  of  in- 
tent. Sailing  crossed  Kentucky  as  a  captive  of  the 
Indians,  who  took  him  as  far  west  as  Kaskaskia;  and 
IfAiy  Draper  Ingles,  "the  first  American  bride  west 
of  the  mountains/'  whose  father  established  the  first 
actaal  settlement  west  of  the  AUeghanies,  was  in 
1755  taken  captive  by  tlie  savages,  and  carried  across 
Kentucky  and  parts  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  thus  being 
an  explorer  quite  against  her  will. 

Two  hunters  from  Pittsburg,  James  Harrod  and 
Michael  Steiner  or  Stoner,  after  pushing  out  into 
the  Illinois  country,  crossed  the  Ohio  and  traveled 
quite  acroea  Kentucky,  as  far  south  as  the  present 
city  of  Nashville,  Tennessee.  Steiner  and  Harrod 
were  friends  of  Boone's,  and  Harrod  built  bis  stock- 
ade of  Harrodsburg  a  year  before  Boonefilwrough 
was  begun,  his  journey  with  Steiner  having  been 
made  two  years  before  Boone  made  his  pilgrimage 
across  the  Divide. 

Kasper  Mansker  or  Mansco,  later  a  famous  scout 
and  Indian  fighter,  went  with  the  Virginian  "Long 
Hunters"  into  Kentucky  in  17G9.  John  Finley  or 
Pinlaj  had  traded  with  the  Indians  on  the  Red  River 
of  Kentucky  in  1752,  some  years  before  Boone  saw 
that  rc^on.  Finley  was  an  associate  of  Boone's  in  the 
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border  vara  before  Boone  was  married,  and  it  iraa 
Finley,  in  all  likelihood,  that  first  t>et  Boone  aflame 
with  the  desire  to  see  and  settle  in  Kentucky.  Yet 
be  might  have  had  the  counsel  of  James  McBride^ 
who  in  1764  visited  the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky  River, 
and  came  back  to  say  that  he  '*had  found  the  best 
tract  of  land  in  North  America,  and  probably  in  the 
world."  Finley  added  to  these  stories,  and  clinched 
it  oil  by  sayiftg  that  game  of  all  kinds  waa  abundant, 
that  the  mountains  were  beautiful  beyond  descrip- 
tion, and  tliat,  moreover,  salt  could  be  manufactured 
on  the  spot. 

This  last  argument  had  ver)  much  to  do.  with 
the  settlement  of  Kentucky.  Salt  and  lead 
were  essentials.  Salt  was  very  heavy.  The  transpor- 
tation Bcroes  these  grim  mountains  was  very  difficidt. 
If  one  could  have  salt  in  Kentucky,  it  would  not  be 
necessary  for  one  to  come  back.  To-day  we  can 
scarcely  understand  this  reasoning,  once  so  cogent. 

To  strengthen  the  grasp  upon  historical  facts  and 
dates  it  is  sometimes  well  to  begin  at  the  time 
close  at  hand,  and  go  backward.  We  may  there- 
fore make  a  reversed  recapitulation  of  the  explora- 
tions of  Kentucky,  this  dark  and  bloody  hunting  and 
fighting  ground  of  many  tribes  of  Btrong-legged  and 
pepperj-headed  savages. 

In  1770  the  'liong  Hunters*'  of  Joseph  Drake  and 
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Henrj  Skaggs  were  in  Kentucky-indeed,  ran  across 
Daoiel  Boone  there;  yet  Kentucky  vas  then  an  oldish 
Und.  In  1766  James  Smith  and  five  others  ex- 
plored much  of  west  Tennessee,  and  worked  north  as 
far  as  Illinois.  The  Virginian,  Jolm  McCullough, 
with  one  white  companion,  saw  Kentucky  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1769,  pushed  on  northward  as  far  as  the  point 
where  Terrc  Haute,  Indiana,  now  Btands,  and  latej 
descended  the  Mississippi  River  to  New  Orleans. 
Uriah  Stone  took  a  party  of  twenty  hunters  over  the 
Cumberland  Gap  into  Kcntuck>'  in  the  month  of 
June,  1769,  one  month  later  than  Boone*8  journey 
thither;  but  Stone  had  been  in  Kentucky  in  1766. 

George  Washington  was  on  the  Ohio  River  in  1770 
and  1767;  John  Finley  in  1752;  Christopher  Gist  in 
1750;  Doctor  Thomas  Walker  in  1748;  John  Peter 
Sailing  and  John  Howard,  in  1748,  we  have  noted. 
Before  all  these  was  the  French  expedition  of  1735* 
Indeed,  just  one  hundred  years  before  Boone's  jour- 
ney into  Kentucky,  John  Lederer,  a  Virginian, 
craased  the  Alleghanies  and  fared  westward  for  some 
dliatance;  and  ninety-nine  years  previous  to  Boone's 
first  glimpse  of  tlie  delectable  land,  Thomasi  Batts 
and  party  had  "taken  possession"  of  the  headwaters 
of  the  Great  Kanawha  in  the  name  of  Charles  II. 

Wc  therefore  see,  with  what  will  be  a  certain 
surprise  to  the  average  reader  of  American  history. 
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that  Kentucky  and  the  trans-Appalachian  land  was 
not  wholly  unknown  but  indeed  fairly  well  under- 
stood and  accurately  forecast  in  poBaibilities,  more 
than  a  generation  before  Daniel  Boone  ever  eaw  it 
Where,  then,  is  Boone's  fame  as  an  explorer?  Upon 
what  does  his  reputation  as  an  adventurer  rest? 
What  claim  had  he  to  hold  himself  as  an  "instrument 
for  the  settlement  of  the  wilderness"  ? 

The  answer  to  all  Uiese  doubts  is  read  in  the  rec- 
ord of  the  holding  of  Kentucky.  It  is  found  in  the 
inefficacy  of  a  "taking  possession"  by  means  of  the 
temporary  planting  of  a  flag  and  tho  empty  claiming 
of  a  territory  extending  from  sea  to  sea.  The  flag  of 
Booneaborough  was  planted  never  to  come  down.  The 
etockade  of  the  homebuilders  was  defended  by  an 
"unwavering  fortitude.*'  Kentucky  discovered  Dan- 
id  Boone,  not  Daniel  Boone  discovered  Kentucky. 
Read  it  in  this  way  and  all  shall  be  plain. 

The  birth  of  a  new  man  in  the  world,  the  Ameii* 
can,  had  now  taken  place.  The  Old  World  explorers 
took  possession  with  a  flag,  furled  it  and  carried  it 
away  again.  The  new  man,  the  American,  flung  out 
a  flag  that  has  never  yet  come  down  in  all  the  world, 
and  which,  please  God !  never  shall  so  long  as  we  re- 
main like  to  the  first  Americana.  John  Finley  guided 
Daniel  Boone  across  the  Cumberland  Gap;  but  he 
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guided  him  into  a  land  now  ready  for  a  D-aniel  Boone 
— into  a  West  now  ready  for  the  American  man. 

It  waj*5  then,  in  the  month  of  May,  1769,  that 
Boone  left  the  Yadkin  settlements  and  started  west- 
vard.  Ue  had  bs  eompunions  John  Finley,  Joseph 
Holden,  James  Monay  or  Mooney,  William  CooLe  or 
Coolej,  and  John  Stewart  or  Stuurt.  Of  all  the 
different  expeditions  into  the  region  west  of  the 
Appalachtanii  this  was  the  most  important.  Fol- 
lowing it«  doings,  yon  shall  see  the  long  spur  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  dvilization  thrusting  out  and  out 
into  the  Wcst^— to  the  Miasiasippi,  the  Missouri,  the 
Bockies,  the  Pacific — and  nerer  setting  backward 
foot 

•Rie  journey  over  the  mountains  was  not  rapid 
aad  not  continuous,  it  being  necessary  for  the  party 
to  hunt  as  well  as  to  explore.  The  rifle,  the  ax,  the 
ban^,  the  boat,  were  their  aids  and  agents,  their 
argument  and  answer  to  the  wilderness.  Evolution 
had  gone  on.    The  American  was  bom. 

Boone  and  his  friends  seem  to  have  camped  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  where  they 
remained  for  "some  days."  It  waa  from  thi3  camp 
that  they  made  expeditions,  and  at  length  climbed  to 
a  certain  ridge  whence  they  could  see  the  glorious 
realm  of  Kentucky.  On  this  day  they  saw  their  first 
herd  of  bnffalo,  the  first  trail-makers  over  the  Ap- 
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palacliiansj  of  which  they  killed  some  numbers.  They 
saw,  also,  elk,  deer  and  other  animals.  Boone  was 
delighted.  There  thrilled  in  his  heart  all  the  joy  of 
the  hunter  and  explorer.  Now  the  little  party  moved 
over  to  the  Red  River,  where  Finley  had  formerly 
been  located.  ''Here,"  said  Boone,  'Iwth  man  and 
beast  may  grow  to  their  full  size."  That  was  good 
American  prophecy. 

For  six  months  this  adventurous  little  party  lived 
and  hunted  in  their  new  empire.  Then,  swiftly  and 
without  warning,  there  came  a  taste  of  some  of  the 
disadvantages  of  this  wild  residence.  Stewart  and 
Boone  were  taken  captive  by  the  Indiana  and  were 
carried  to  the  north,  a  march  of  seven  days.  On  the 
seventh  night  they  made  their  escape  and  came  back 
to  their  bivouac  on  the  Red  River,  only  to  find  that 
their  friends  had  left  them  and  returned  to  the 
settlement*.  As  offset  to  this  unpleasant  news  came 
their  present  discovery  by  Squire  Boone  and  one 
companion,  Alexander  Neeley,  who  had  followed  the 
adventurers  all  the  way  into  Kentucky.  Daniel's 
older  brother  had  brought  with  him  some  needful 
supplies,  chief  of  these  powder  and  lead,  worth  far 
more  than  gold  and  silver. 

"Soon  after  this  period,"  goes  on  the  simple  and 
businesslike  chronicle,  "John  Stewart  was  killed  by 
the  Indians."     Hence  the  two  Boone  brothers  were 
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left  alone,  Squire  Boone's  companion  having  met  his 
fate  in  some  mysterious  manner,  perhaps  at  the  hands 
of  the  Indians^  though  others  state  that  he  was  de- 
voured by  wolves, — a  very  unlikely  story.  The  two 
brothers  built  themselves  a  rude  cabin  of  poles  and 
barky  and  there  they  spent  the  fall  and  summer  of 
1769.  In  May  of  the  following  year  Squire  Boone 
returned  to  North  Carolina.* 

It  is  now  that  for  the  first  time  wc  may  accord 
justice  to  the  picture  that  shows  us  the  pioneer, 
Daniel  Boone,  alone  in  the  wilderness  of  Kentucky. 
He  was  at  this  time,  so  far  as  he  knew,  the  only 
white  man  in  that  entire  section  of  country.  Fear- 
less, adventurous  and  self-reliant,  he  extended  his 
wanderings  farther  to  the  west,  and  visited  the  site 
of  what  is  now  the  city  of  Louiavilla  His  life 
depended  entirely  upon  his  own  vigilance.  He  was 
without  bread  or  salt,  without  even  a  dog  to  keep 
him  company  or  serve  as  guard.     Naturally  he  met 


Tberv  !■  coDUnual  dlscrepancr  smoog  ibe  biitorlans  regardlns 
ihme  iDcltfaati.  Thus  iiDother  writer  Btites  ibat  Boooe  and 
SteWBTt  were  twice  UJten  prUoners  by  tbe  aaTagea,  but  tbat  no 
Bortbw&rd  Joani«y  waa  mada  by  the  Indians,  who  ilmply  kept  the 
prlsonrra  at  their  camps,  and  at  length  dlamiased  tbem  with  a 
warning  to  leave  KeDtucky,  as  It  waa  their  own  hunting  ground 
and  tMlooged  to  tbe  IndlaoB  only.  Again  there  eccina  coDfualon 
to  the  atorlea  of  tbe  death  of  Necley  and  Stewart.  One  account 
ta  thmt  Boone  aaw  Stewart  ahol  down  and  scalped;  another  stateti 
that  Stewart  disappeared,  and  that  no  Idea  of  his  fate  waa  obtained 
■nUl  jrsar*  afterward,  when  In  a  hollow  tree  Doone  found  a  skele- 
Con.  near  which  waa  Stewart's  powder  born,  which  bad  hla  name 
iDKrtbed  upon  tt. 
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the  serages.  Once  when  pursued  by  the  Indians,  he 
escaped  by  the  clever  artifice  of  swinging  himself  far 
to  one  Bide  of  his  trail  by  means  of  a  depending 
grape-vine — a  stratageni  not  recorded  of  any  other 
Western  adventurer- 
He  seems  to  have  been  happy,  alone  in  a 
Bolitude  whose  nature  one  can  not  understand 
who  hae  never  found  himself  under  conditions 
at  least  mildly  similar.  Hia  consolation  came  in  his 
communings  with  the  wild  things  about  him,  in  his 
readings  in  the  great  book  of  nature.  His  gallery 
was  the  magnificent  one  of  wood  and  stream  and 
hill.  "He  stood  upon  an  eminence,  whence,  looking 
about  in  astonishment,  he  beheld  the  ample  plain  and 
beauteous  upland,  and  saw  the  river  rolling  in  silent 
dignity.  The  chirp  of  the  birds  solaced  his  cares 
with  music.  The  numerous  deer  and  elk  which 
passed  him  gave  him  assurance  that  he  was  in  the 
midst  of  plenty.  Cheerfulness  poBsessed  hiu  mind. 
He  was  a  second  Adam — if  the  figure  be  not  too 
strong — giving  names  to  springs  and  rivers  and 
places  all  unknown  to  civilized  man.'*  Such  was  the 
kingdom  of  the  West. 

Now  came  again  the  faithful  Squire  Boone,  all 
the  way  from  the  far-off  Yadkin.  These  two  dis- 
covered country  of  such  fertility  and  such  abun- 
dance in  game  tiiat  they  no  longer  had  any  heart 
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left  for  the  more  barren  region  of  North  Carolina. 
They  determined  to  bring  thither  their  families,  and 
the  fall  of  that  year  saw  them  both  back  at  the  old 
home,  making  plans  for  the  pilgrimage  into  the 
new  world  beyond  the  Alleghanios.  RestlesB  and  ill- 
content  we  may  suppose  Daniel  to  have  been,  for  it 
waa  not  until  the  fall  of  1773  that  he  was  able  to 
•ell  his  farm  and  get  together  his  effects. 

Five  families  left  the  Yadkin  with  him  for  Ken- 
tucky, these  being  joined  later  by  forty  men,  all  of 
whom  traveled  under  the  guidance  of  Boone.  They 
proceeded  westward  in  pastoral  cavalcade,  driving 
their  herds  and  carrying  their  effetrte  with  them.  So 
far,  ver}'  well,  until  the  tenth  of  October,  when  came 
the  first  ambuscade  of  the  ravage  Indians.  Six  men  of 
the  party  were  killed,  among  these  a  eon  of  Daniel 
Boone.  The  cattle  were  ecattered  or  destroyed.  No 
wonder  that  all  lost  heart  except  the  steadfast  leader. 
He  was  content  to  remain  with  the  retreating  party 
in  the  settlements  of  the  Clinch  River  only  until  June 
of  the  following  year. 

Now,  biding  his  time,  and  longing  for  greater 
adventures,  Boone  receives  a  message  from  the  gov- 
ernor of  Virginia.  It  seems  there  are  certain  sur- 
Teyore  who  have  gone  down  the  Ohio  River  and 
have  lost  themselvea  in  the  wilderness.  Could  Daniel 
Boone   discover  these  surveyors    fw  the  governor? 
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Assuredly.  And  bence  he  undertakes  hie  first  real 
mission  of  independent  leadership.  He  has  but  one 
companion,  Micliael  Stoncr  or  Steiner,  and  before 
them  lie  many  hundred  miles  of  trackless  forest,  with 
no  road,  no  path,  uo  trail.  Tet  the  surveyor  are 
found  and  led  safely  back  to  their  o\ni. 

This  act  seems  to  inspire  confidence  in  Boone, 
and  Colonel  Henderson,  a  famous  land  speculator, 
employs  him  a«  his  agent  for  the  purchase  from  the 
Southern  Indians  of  certain  lands  lying  south  of  the 
Kentucky  Rirer.  Boone  is  successful  in  these  nego- 
tiations. It  is  necessary  now  that  there  should  be  a 
road  established  between  these  outlying  lands  and  the 
door  of  civilization.  Who  better  than  Boone  to  estab- 
lish this  wilderness  trail  ?  He  lays  out  the  way  from 
the  Holston  to  the  Kentucky  River.  We  are  told, 
without  unnecessary  flourish,  that  "in  tins  work  four 
of  his  party  were  killed  ami  five  woundeji." 

It  was  in  April,  1776,  that  Boone  erected  a  sta- 
tion or  palisade  on  the  Kentucky  River  near  a  salt 
lick.  We  are  told  that  the  stockade  was  built  "sixty 
yards  from  the  souUi  h&uk  of  the  stream."  This 
was  close  to  the  present  site  of  the  town  of  Frank- 
fort, Kentucky.  Another  writer  says  the  date  of  the 
foundation  of  Booneahorough — as  the  station  was 
called — was  June  fourteenth,  1775.  Dates  are  un- 
important   The   fact  is  that   Boone   during   that 
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epring  attained  his  imiuediate  and  most  chcriahed 
ambition.  He  established  hiB  home  in  the  heart  of 
this  beautiful  land  of  Kentucky. 

Thither  lie  moved  his  family,  his  wife  and 
daughter  being  the  first  white  women  willingly 
aad  of  intent  to  set  foot  on  the  soil  of  Ken- 
tudcy.  Boone  was  now  in  the  heyday  of  life, 
strongs  fearless,  tireless,  a  keen  hunter,  a  cool-headed 
warrior.  The  ways  of  the  wilderness  were  known  to 
him.  The  imprint  on  the  moss,  the  discolored  water 
at  the  fountain,  the  broken  bough,  the  abraded  bark 
on  the  tree-trunk — all  these  things  were  an  open 
book.  No  Indian  could  imitate  the  chatter  of  the 
Bquirrel,  the  calling  of  the  crow,  the  gobbling  of  the 
wild  turkey  in  his  signals  to  his  fellow  savage,  so 
closely  that  the  acute  ear  of  this  master  hxmter  did 
not  detect  the  deceit.  If  savages  crosaed  the  country 
within  a  score  of  miles  of  his  station,  Boone  knew 
of  them,  knew  how  they  were  armed,  knew  what 
was  their  puq>06e  in  that  land.  None  could  have 
been  better  equipped  than  he  as  "an  instrument  for 
the  settlement  of  the  wilderness." 

Life  went  on  in  Kentucky  much  as  on  the  Yadkin, 
on  the  Clinch  or  on  the  Holaton.  White  men  began  to 
gather  in  at  the  station  of  Boonesborough,  or  at  one 
of  the  two  or  three  other  posts  that  now  were  estab- 
lifihed  in  the  land.    These  white  men,  shoulder  to 
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^houlder,  fought  the  savages  cheerfully,  continuously, 
never  for  a  moment  thinking  of  surrendering  their 
hold.  Tlie  leader  of  this  wild  warfare  was  Daniel 
Boone,  the  man  of  '^unwavering  fortitude/' 

The  war  of  the  rebellion  against  the  Old  World 
was  now  going  on  apace.  Great  Britain  hod  given 
the  red  savages  below  the  Great  Lakes  better  unne 
and  had  deliberately  incited  a  more  insatiate  enmity 
against  the  white  man.  Whereas  the  Indians  had 
at  fir6t  adopted  prisoners  into  their  tribe,  they  now 
became  more  savage  and  implacable,  in  many  more 
instances  killing  such  prisoners  as  fell  into  their 
hands. 

Here  we  find  ourselves  again  to  some  extent 
in  the  realms  of  imagination  as  to  the  adventures  of 
Daniel  Boone.  We  meet  the  ancient  anecdote  of  the 
capture  by  the  Indians  of  Boone's  daughter,  in  com- 
pany with  two  daughters  of  the  neighboring  Callo- 
way family.  Some  aay  that  the  children  were  out 
hunting  up  the  cows,  others  that  they  were  in  a 
canoe  on  the  river,  and  that  the  canoe  was  taken 
away  by  a  savage  who  swam  out  and  made  tbem 
prisoners.  We  may  be  sure  that  Boone  and  Calloway 
raised  a  party  in  pursuit,  and  it  may  be  deemed  his- 
torical fact  that  they  rescued  their  daughters ; 
though  some  state  that  the  rescue  was  effected  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  post,  whereas  others  place  it  after 
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a  long  journey,  and  state  that  Boone  and  Calloway 
Were  themselves  taken  prisonerB  bj  the  savages,  and 
in  turn  rescued  by  their  surviving  companions  only 
After  a  bitter  struggle.  One  may  suit  himself  in 
these  matters,  yet  he  must  believe  that  the  settle- 
ment of  Booncsborough  was  the  center  of  a  most 
savage  and  relentless  warfare. 

"Hie  civilized  necessity  for  salt  was  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  danger  for  these  Kentuckians,  In  1778 
Boone,  with  twenty-seven  companions,  was  engaged 
in  salt-making  at  the  Blue  Licke^  when  they  were 
surrounded  by  a  large  band  of  Indians.  Boone  was 
made  captive,  with  others,  and  taken  north  acroes 
the  Ohio  River.  These  savages  were  Shawanese,  from 
the  Pickaway  Plain.  Eventually  they  took  Boone  as 
far  north  as  Detroit,  where  the  commandant,  Ham- 
ilton, pleased  with  Boone's  manly  character,  under- 
took to  raneom  him  from  the  savages.  The  latter, 
however^  would  not  hear  to  this,  and  after  some 
parleying  concluded  to  make  Boone  one  of  their 
tribe. 

He  lived  with  them  for  some  months,  his  fate 
meantime  quite  unknown  to  his  friends  at  Booncs- 
borough. At  length,  discovering  a  war  party  of  more 
than  four  hundred  savages  preparing  to  invade  the 
Kentucky  frontier,  he  escaped  from  his  captors, 
journeyed  two  hundred  miles  to  the  southward,  and 
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saved  not  only  Boonesborough  but  all  the  infant  poafe 
of  thia  new  commonwealUi  beyond  tiie  Alieghaniee. 
This,  were  there  naught  else  to  commend  him, 
should  eetablish  Boone*s  place  as  one  of  the  great 
pillars  of  the  west-bound  civilization. 

After  the  savagte  were  at  last  beaten  away  in  this 
attack,  Boone  found  that  he  was  a  man  not  without 
a  country,  but  without  a  family.  His  wife,  suppos- 
ing him  dead,  had  returned  to  the  old  home  on  the 
Yadkin.  There  is  a  wide  hiatus  here  In  the  Boone 
historj',  regarding  which  Boone  himself  is  reticent. 

It  is  probable  that  at  this  time  there  began  tho6e 
legal  difficulties  that  later  caused  the  pioneer  to  leave 
his  chosen  land.  Ue  had  been  given  a  grant  of  land 
bythegovemor  of  Virginia,  but  the  state  of  Kentucky 
had  never  been  surveyed,  and  it  was  the  fashion  and 
privilege  of  ever)  holder  of  one  of  these  loose  titles 
to  locate  his  land  aa  he  pleased,  and  to  record  it  io 
the  simplest  and  most  primitive  fashion.  Thus  there 
came  to  be  many  claimants  for  the  best  of  the  lands, 
the  desirable  tract?  being  sometimes  deeply  covered 
by  these  old-time  "shingle  titles." 

The  courts  swiftly  followed  into  these  crude  little 
Kentucky  communities.  It  may  have  been  the  legal 
complications  in  which  Boone  now  found  bimaelf 
that  made  him  unwilling  to  speak  of  this  period  of 
his  career.     It  '.s  also  known  that  at  one  time  he  was 
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cnstodian  of  some  tweoty  thousand  dollars  of  money, 
which  he  intended  to  take  cafitward  acro&s  tlie  Allc- 
ghanies  for  the  purchase  of  lands.  lie  was  robbed, 
and  hence  carried  to  his  grave  the  bitter  sense  that 
he  had,  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  been  unable  to 
earrj  out  a  trust  that  had  been  imposed  on  hint. 
Yet,  be  these  things  as  they  may,  the  fact  remains 
that  he  did  again  bring  his  family  to  his  chosen  set- 
tlement on  the  Kentucky  River. 

Meantime  the  Northern  savages,  under  their  own 
leaders,  under  the  leadership  of  British  officers,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  dangerous  renegades^  Girty  and 
McKee,  came  down  time  and  again  on  the  Ken- 
tucky settlementB.  The  salt  parties  must  go  out  as 
before,  and  in  one  of  these  excursions  Squire  Boone, 
Daniel's  beloved  older  brother,  fell  a  yictim  to  the 
bavages.  In  the  celebrated  and  ill-fated  McGary 
fight — the  blackest  battle  of  all  Kentucky — a  son 
of  Daniel  Boone's  fell  with  the  flower  of  the  frontier. 
Again  and  again  the  tribes  came  raging  down,  the 
Cherokees,  the  Pottawatamies,  the  Shawanese,  all 
joining  hands  to  wipe  these  settlements  from  the  face 
of  the  earth.  In  the  fight  at  Bryant's  Station,  little 
aa  it  wafi,  thirty  of  the  savages  were  left  on  the  field. 

The  year  1781  was  one  of  wrath  for  the  thin  firing 
line  on  the  western  side  of  the  Divide.  All  the  fights 
and  the  fighters  centered   about  or  came  from   the 
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**Dark  and  Bloody  Ground-"  Clark,  Hardin,  Har- 
mar — all  these  started  from  Kentucky,  and  by  reason 
of  Kentucky.  It  was  General  Soott  with  one  thou- 
sand Kentuckians  that  avenged  the  horrible  defeat  of 
St.  Clair,  killed  two  hundred  of  the  victorious 
Ravages,  and  took  back  from  them  their  booty.  In 
the  seven  years  from  1783  to  1790  there  were  fifteen 
hundred  whites  killed  or  taken  captive  in  the  state 
of  Kentucky.  In  all  these  affairs,  we  may  be  sure, 
Daniel  Boone  held  his  full  and  manly  part.  He  had 
drunk  the  war-drink  of  the  savages  during  his  cap- 
tivity, and  tlie  spirit  of  the  savage  had  entered  into 
him. 

Tet  Boone  was  simple  and  unpretentious  as  any 
leader  that  ever  lived.  Once  Simon  Kenton,  him- 
eelf  a  hardy  soul,  set  out  with  some  fricrnds  on  a 
little  hunt  from  the  station  at  Boonesbo rough.  They 
were  fired  upon  by  Indians  from  ambush.  One  man 
was  shot  down  by  the  Indians  within  seventy  yards 
of  the  stockade.  His  murderer  would  have  scalped 
him  had  not  Kenton  dropped  him,  a  corpse  beside 
a  corpse.  Tlien  it  wae  general  mel6e  until  Daniel 
Boone  and  ten  others  came  out  from  the  stockade  to 
assist  their  fighting  comrades.  Kenton  killed  an- 
other Indian,  and  then  there  came  a  rush.  Boone 
directed  a  charge  upon  the  savages,  but  was  shot 
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down,  a  ball  breaking  his  leg.  Kenton,  brave  fellow 
that  he  wa£,  shot  down  Boone's  assailant  and  carried 
Boone  safely  into  the  fort  Afi  he  lay  on  the  couch 
receiving  attention  for  the  leg  broken  by  the  ball, 
Boone  sent  for  Kenton  and  said:  *^Vell,  Simon, 
you  have  behaved  like  a  man  to-day.  Indeed  you  are 
a  fine  fellow."  That  was  all  there  was  to  it.  They 
made  no  great  parade  in  those  days.  There  was 
no  proclamation  in  the  public  places.  There  were  no 
illustrated  newspapers,  no  gifted  war  correspondents 
to  describe  the  heroi«m  of  that  time.  A  similar  act 
to-day  would  have  made  both  participants  famous, 
would  perhaps  have  won  for  both  a  Victoria  Cross, 
and  would  have  afforded  imaginative  correspondents 
excellent  opportunity.  The  West  had  no  Victoria 
CraaaeB,  nor  needed  any. 

In  times  of  such  continual  excitement  and  danger 
it  is  small  wonder  that  there  has  been  but  scant 
record  kept  of  individual  deeds  of  daring.  Boone 
himself  was  not  wont  to  boast  of  his  own  prowess, 
and  regarding  his  deeds  of  arms  there  are  not  many 
authentic  anecdotes. 

One  of  the  best  known  of  his  adventures  was  that 
in  which  be  met  two  savages  in  the  forest  while  he 
himself  was  alone.  Those  were  flint-lock  days,  and 
Boone  was,  according  to  the  story^  able,  by  watch- 
ing the  flash  of  the  first  savage's  rifle,  to  throw  him- 
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eelt  out  of  the  way  of  the  bullet.  This  manceuver 
he  repeated  with  the  second  Indian.  Then  he  calmly 
shot  one  Indian  dead  with  his  rifle,  closed  with  the 
other,  received  a  blow  of  his  tomahawk  on  hie  own 
rifle  barrel,  and  killed  the  savage  with  hia  knife.  A 
statue  commemorating  this  feat  was  later  placed 
aboTc  the  south  door  of  the  rotunda  in  the  Capitol 
at  Washington. 

There  was  need  in  Boone's  case  of  fortitude,  not 
only  of  the  physical  but  of  the  moral  sort  In  1792 
Kentucky,  wliich  had  formerly  been  a  county  of  the 
state  of  Virginia,  was  pet  up  as  a  state  by  itaelf^ 
with  courts,  jails^  judges,  lawyers  and  all  the  ap- 
purtenancea  of  the  artiflcial  civilization  that  Boone 
had  hoped  to  leave  forever  behind  him. 

Then  came  lawsuits  regarding  the  lapping  titles. 
Daniel  Boone,  his  blue  eyes  troubled  and  bewildered, 
found  himself  among  the  haggling  officials  of  the 
law  courts.  It  broke  his  heart  Stunned  but  not 
protesting,  he  gave  up  that  beautiful  land  he  had  en- 
abled all  these  others  to  And  and  to  hold.  He  was 
old  now,  and  had  fought  the  main  fight  of  his  life 
only  to  find  himself  the  loser. 

He  left  now  for  the  mouth  of  the  great  Kan- 
awha, but  found  the  hunting  poor.  A  son  of 
his  had  crossed  the  Misaissippi  River  and  sent 
back    word    that   there   was    still   a   Wf"^    still    a 
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otmntry  where  were  buffalo  and  elk,  where  were 
•tier  and  beaver  in  the  streams.  There  wan  to 
be  one  more  pilgrimage  for  Daniel  Boone,  a  pil- 
grimage down  the  Ohio  River,  ending  in  the  region, 
sdll  wildemeeg,  not  far  from  the  point  that  la 
DOW  the  cit^  of  St.  Louis.  Bear  in  mind  that  ihia 
Utter  point  was  not  within  the  United  States.  Dan- 
iel Boone  was  an  emigrant  from  the  land  he  had 
fonnded.  He  was  going  now  out  from  under  the 
infant  Stars  and  Stripes. 

In  token  of  his  character,  the  Spanish  governor  of 
Louiaiana  gave  Boone  some  sort  of  trifling  com- 
mifision.  He  was  made  commandant  or  syndic,  aji 
oflici&l  with  about  the  same  importance  as  a  country 
justice  of  the  peace  to-day.  By  the  term»  of  his  set- 
tlement in  that  country  Boone  was  entitled  to  a  tract 
of  something  like  ten  thousand  acres  of  land.  He 
waa  wrongly  informed  that,  as  he  was  an  officer  of  the 
Mate,  he  need  not  settle  nor  improve  his  land.  Once 
■K>re  a  fatal  mistake  for  the  man  who  knew  the  book 
of  nature  better  than  the  printed  page. 

Late  in  hia  life  we  find  the  American  government, 
now  reaching  its  control  ovrr  this  trans-Missouri 
coontrj,  taking  up  the  question  of  Boone's  tract 
of  land  and  allowing  him,  with  extreme  gen- 
erosity, one-tenth  of  that  which  by  every  right  and 
title  of  justice  ought  to  have  been  his  own  in  fee 
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simple  in  return  for  what  be  had  done  for  the  ciTil- 
ization  of  America.  This  was  the  poor  pittance  that 
Daniel  Boone,  one  of  the  great  Americans,  was  able 
to  hand  down  to  his  posterity. 

With  this  poor  heritage  go  the  few  incidents  of  a 
meager  and  in  some  cases  uncertain  personal  history, 
the  main  facts  of  which  have  been  given  above. 
There  is  even  uncertainty,  or  rather  discrepancy,  re- 
garding the  date  of  bis  death.  One  writer  states  that 
he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-fonr,  in  the  year  1818- 
The  date  of  his  death  was  really  September  twenty- 
sixth,  1820,  he  being  at  that  time  eighty-six  years  of 
age. 

In  his  later  years  Boone  kept  up  those  practices 
that  had  endeared  themselves  to  him  in  his  earlier 
lifetime.  In  a  mild  way  he  was  a  trapper,  and  always 
he  was  a  hunter.  Even  when  he  had  passed  his 
eightieth  year  he  went  regularly  each  fall  in  pur- 
suit of  the  deer,  the  turkey,  the  elk  or  the  furred 
animals,  or  followed  his  simple  pastime  of  squirrel 
hunting,  in  which  he  was  very  expert.  It  was  his 
custom  on  these  excursions  to  ejtact  a  promise  from 
hie  attendant  that,  in  case  of  his  death,  his  body 
fihoold  be  properly  cared  for.  He  long  kept  his 
coffin  under  his  bed  at  his  home,  near  Charette, 
Missouri.  Once,  taken  sick  in  camp,  he  marked  out 
the  place  for  his  grave,  and  told  his  negro  servant 
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(Bome  say  his  Indian  friend  or  servant)  what  should 
be  done  with  his  body. 

From  this  indisposition,  however,  he  recovered,  and 
went  on  several  other  hunts  later.  Failing  gradu- 
ally, though  not  from  any  specific  disease,  Boone  met 
the  great  and  final  enemy  with  the  same  fortitude 
that  had  been  with  him  all  his  life.  He  had  said 
farewell  to  all  earthly  ambitions,  and  was  ready  to 
die  when  the  time  might  come.  He  kept  the  coffin 
under  his  bed  not  in  any  bravado,  but  in  a  simple 
wi*h  for  complete  preparedness.  His  personal  hab- 
its rcmiained  sweet  and  simple  as  of  old. 

Boone  seems  to  have  wandered  a  little  farther 
to  the  Wet;t  than  his  home  near  St.  Louis.  It  is 
fiaid  that  he  "saw  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  River," 
and  that  he  noted,  with  the  impatient  longing  of 
an  old  man,  the  passing  up-stream,  into  the  mys- 
terious Northwest,  of  those  early  parties  of  fur 
traders,  the  voyagers  who  were  now  heading  the 
far  Western  American  migration.  It  was  now  too 
late  in  the  closing  years.  It  is  said  that  he  trapped 
on  the  Kaw  and  the  Osage,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
made  one  journey  *'up  the  Missouri,  and  to  have 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone*',  whence  he 
was  driven  back  by  savages. 

His  sons  and  grandsons  were  figures  in  Western 
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history,  aJwaye  froDliersmen,  travelers.  A  grand- 
daughter became  the  wife  of  a  governor  of  Oregon. 
His  grandson,  Kit  Curson,  was  to  hold  fast  the  fam- 
ily traditions  on  many  a  Western  trail;  but  there 
were  to  be  no  more  trails  for  Daniel  Boone.  Over- 
taken once  more  by  America,  once  more  surrounded 
by  the  civilization  from  which  he  liad  by  choice  al- 
ways alienated  himself,  he  at  length  lay  down  peace- 
fully to  his  final  sleep  beneath  the  trees. 

Some  tweojty-five  yeara  after  his  death,  the  legis- 
lature of  Kentucky  awakened  to  a  aense  of  the  great- 
ness of  Uiis  man,  and  to  the  onerous  nature  of  that 
debt  of  gratitude  under  which  he  had  placed  hia 
commonwealth.  By  rirtae  of  a  special  enactment, 
the  bodies  of  Boone  and  his  faithful  wife  were  moved 
from  their  Missouri  home,  eastward  across  the  Mias- 
isflippi  River,  and  laid  at  rest  in  the  cemetery  of 
Frankfort^  close  to  that  original  stockade  where,  sup- 
ported by  an  *Hinwavering  fortitude",  there  first  flew 
the  hard  beset  flag  of  the  west-bound.  These  cof- 
fins came  garlanded  with  flowere,  heralded  with 
music,  surrounded  with  tardy  honors.  They  were  laid 
away  on  September  thirteenth,  1845.  There  were  e£fu- 
Bive  speeches  in  abundance,  the  chief  oration  being 
pronounced  by  Mr.  Crittenden,  "the  leading  orator 
of  his  time,"  as  he  is  called  in  the  chronicle,    ITius 
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\&st  this  primevpl  patriarch,  this  Father  of  the 
Frontier,  this  leader  of  the  Western  home-builders, 
came  home  to  sleep  on  the  soil  that  was  by  right  bis 
owu. 


CHAPTER  IX 


A   FHONTIEB    REPUBLIC 


If  we  have  been  successful  in  the  first  of  our  nn- 
dertokiiigH,  that  of  Lovestigating  the  first  stage  of 
the  American  transcontinental  pilgrimage,  which 
brought  the  Anglo-Saxon  cirilization  permanently 
into  the  Mississippi  valley,  we  must  have  gained  in 
our  earlier  chapters  some  knowledge  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  west-bound  men,  and  of  the  mo- 
tives tliat  actuated  them. 

We  shall  also  have  noticed  the  beginning  of  a  new 
type  of  man, — a  man  bom  of  new  problems,  new 
necessities.  Obliged  to  think  and  act  for  him- 
self, it  was  natural  that  this  man  should 
learn  to  be  restive  when  othen  thought  for 
him.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  men  of  New 
England  and  New  York  should  understand  this  new 
man.  Wo  do  not  understand  the  Asiatics  to-day; 
and  at  the  time  Daniel  Boone  reached  the  Miss- 
issippi it  was  farther  from  the  Mississippi  to  New 
York  than  it  is  from  New  York  to  the  Philippines 
to-day. 

The  American  pilgrimage,  whether  at  times  pain- 
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ful,  halting,  broken,  or  at  other  times  rapid,  fev- 
erish, Insanej  has  at  the  one  time  or  the  other 
heen  no  better  than  the  transportation  at  hand. 
The  long,  hard  roads,  the  slow  travel  of  Ihose  early 
trans-Appalachian  days  were  at  the  bottom  of  the 
greateat  national  problem  of  those  dajra. 

The  men  of  the  East  could  not  believe  that  loyalty 
might  be  expected  of  the  raiin  of  the  West;  and  the 
latter,  feeling  the  force  of  their  geographical  position, 
and  feeling  also  their  own  ability  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  openly  talked  of  all  manner  of  schisms, 
sectionalisms  and  governmental  speculations.  The 
West  talked  secession  almost  before  it  was  a  West. 
Under  the  conditions  of  those  days  it  was  small  crime 
that  it  did  so ;  the  fact  proved  no  disloyalty  of  the  old 
typ€f  hut  the  strength  and  vigor  of  the  new  type 
of  American  that  had  now  been  bom,  which  declared 
itself  able  to  hold  and  govern  its  own  new-found 
world. 

It  may  profit  us  at  tliis  stage  of  our  study  to  turn  for 
a  time  from  the  individual  frontiersman  and  settler, 
and  to  take  up  in  more  concrete  form  some  of  the 
things  that  these  frontiersmen  and  settlers  did  in 
combination — some  of  the  phaees  of  the  Western 
civilization  as  affected  by  the  ever  present  problems 
of  traneportation. 

The  question  of  geography,   which  is  the   same 
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as  to  say  the  question  of  transportation^  led  to 
more  than  one  attempt  to  set  up  entirely  in- 
dependent governments  west  of  the  Alleghany 
]J>ivide,  jugt  as  it  also  much  affected  the  des- 
tinies of  the  unbom  states  of  the  Northwest 
Territory — Asenesipia,  Pelesipia,  Cherronesus,  and 
others.  Of  these  divers  attempts  at  sec^sion,  some 
were  honestly  based  upon  a  wish  for  commercial  de- 
velopment that  did  not  seem  possible  in  connection 
with  a  government  situated  far  to  the  east,  at  the  end 
of  impassable  mountain  roads.  Other  attempts  were 
mere  personal  intrigues,  carried  on  with  a  view  to 
personal  advantage,  as  was  the  effort  of  the  unspeak- 
able Wilkinson  to  alienate  the  population  of  the 
Mississippi  valley  from  the  standards  of  the  gov- 
ernment at  Washington.  Tliere  were  other  attempts, 
honest  attempts  at  secession,  or  more  properly  speak- 
ing, segregation,  on  the  part  of  considerable  oom- 
munjties  whose  interests,  under  the  conditions  of 
the  tirae>  seemed  far  from  identical  with  those  of 
the  tidewater  population. 

Chief  among  the  records  of  these  movements  for 
an  honest  Western  recession  stands  the  story  of  the 
famous  Free  State  of  Franklin — the  story  of  an  en- 
terprise that  to-day  we  ignorantly  call  a  chimera,  an 
absurdity  or  worse,  though  to  the  men  concerned  in 
it  the  project  seemed  not  less  than  necessary,  just  and 
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rights  The  histor}-  of  this  state,  which  wai  bom  of 
bad  roads  and  populated  by  a  new  breed  of  Ameri- 
canBy  fits  nicely  with  our  theme  at  this  stage  of  its 
progress. 

As  to  the  extent  of  this  state  that  once  was,  but 
IB  no  more,  we  disoover  that  it  once  included  fifteen 
oonnties  of  Virginia,  six  of  West  Virginia,  one-third 
of  the  state  of  Kentucky,  one-half  of  Tenneaee, 
two- thirds  of  Alabama  and  one-quarter  of  Georgia, 
ae  those  slates  exist  to-duy.  Wherefore  it  may  seem 
that  John  Sener  and  his  friends  were  dealing  with 
a  considerable  empire  of  their  own,  one  much  larger 
than  most  folk  of  to-day  realize  or  understand. 

It  was  one  of  those  first  republics  west  of  the  AUe- 
gbanles,  one  of  those  first  instances  of  spontaneous 
self-government  that  have  so  often  proved  the  vital 
strength  of  the  restless  yet  self-respecting  and  law- 
abiding  American  character.  How  the  men  of  the 
Free  State  of  Franklin  loved  their  little  empire,  how 
ihey  defended  it  against  the  savages  tliat  pressed 
upon  its  borders,  how  they  held  the  soil  on  which 
they  had  set  the  standard  of  west-bound  civilization 
■ — all  that  is  a  legitimate  part  of  the  birth-history  of 
the  West. 

Tennessee  to-day  honors  John  Sevier,  founder  of 
the  Free  State  of  Franklin,  with  a  shaft  recording 
thirty-five    battles    and    thirty-five    victories.      This 
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ehflft  perpetuates  the  memory  of  a  population  that 
"in  fifteen  years  engaged  in  three  revolutions,  or- 
ganized and  lived  under  five  different  govcrninentfi, 
established  and  administered  the  first  independent 
government  in  America,  founded  the  first  .church  and 
the  first  college  in  tlie  West,  put  in  operation  the 
first  newspaper  west  of  the  Allcghaniee,  met  and 
fought  the  soldiere  of  King  George  in  half  a  dozen 
battles  from  King's  Mountain  to  the  gates  of  Charles- 
ton, checked  and  beat  back  four  of  the  most  power- 
ful tribes  of  America,  and  left  to  Tennessee  the 
heritage  of  a  fame  founded  upon  courage  and  stead- 
fastness/' 

In  the  times  just  preceding  and  following  the 
Revolutionary  War,  the  American  colonies,  even 
though  bold  enough  to  encounter  successfully  the 
forces  of  the  motlier  country,  were  none  the  lesti 
timid  and  lacking  in  self  confidence.  There  wa^ 
no  strong  centralized  government^  nor  was  the  loy- 
alty of  the  different  colonies  or  the  different  men 
of  each  colony  a  thing  grounded  upon  reason  or 
even  an  imperative  self  interest 

In  no  thing  was  America  so  rich  as  in  big  men,  by 
which  I  do  not  mean  *'great"  men  as  the  term  com- 
monly goes.  The  characters  of  those  early  days  stand 
out  clearly  and  distinctly  before  us  now.  It  was 
etill   the   day  of  individualism.     The   men   of  the 
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Free  State  were  the  boldest  of  those  bold  indi- 
Tiduals  who  headed  out  from  the  secure  eettlementa 
of  the  seaboard,  through  gloomy  forests,  into  the  uu- 
knovm  wildemeeB,  west  of  what  was  then  the  back- 
bone of  the  United  States,  the  rugged  Alleghany 
range. 

These  men  made  their  own  trails,  and  they  were 
more  careful  with  the  trails  that  led  westward 
than  with  those  that  connected  them  with  the  Eest 
that  they  had  left  behind.  It  was  no  act  of  dis- 
lovalt)'  that  caused  souls  bold  as  these  to  cast 
about  them  in  matters  of  organization  and  of  govern- 
ment. The  day  of  kings  was  gone  for  them.  The 
day  of  Liberty  was  dawning.  They  carried  with 
,  as  have  their  west-bound  fellows  ever  since, 
the  principk'8  of  Belf-governraent.  Where  the  com- 
munity was,  there  arose  the  Law,  there  began  the 
state. 

With  them  the  community  was  not  the  popula- 
tion they  had  left  far  behind,  but  that  population 
close  at  hand,  banded  together,  experiencing  a  com- 
mon danger,  and  entertaining  a  common  ambition, — 
the  population  that  had  come  Weet  and  intended  to 
remain.  The  branches  of  the  I^aw  no  longer  sheltered 
them.  They  were  aJone.  There  was  no  Law.  What, 
then,  was  to  be  done  except  to  plant  anew  the  seeds 
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of  the  Law,  and  let  it  blossom  here,  as  it  had  done 
before,  and  has  since,  on  the  soil  of  America? 

Yet,  poor  a£  was  the  hold  that  these  people  now 
retained  upon  the  country  that  bore  them,  they 
were  not  lacking  in  active  loyalty.  WTien  they  heard 
of  the  first  battles  of  the  Revolution,  the  first  thought 
of  the  men  of  the  "Washington  District"  was  how 
they  might  best  prove  of  service  in  the  con- 
flict that  was  to  ensue.  So  much  might  be  ex- 
pected, for  the  name  of  Washington  District  was 
given  by  reason  of  Sevier's  friendship  with  Wash- 
ington, later  to  be  tlie  first  president  of  the  States; 
and  the  District  had  sent  from  its  scanty  numbers 
fifty  riflemen^  under  Captain  Evan  Shelby,  who  took 
part  on  the  Indian  battlefield  of  Point  Pleasant, 
in  Virginia,  in  the  fall  of  1774. 

These  men  of  Washington  District  were  always  in 
the  front  when  the  fighting  began,  and  had  it  seemed 
practicable  to  their  leaders,  they  had  liked  nothing 
better  than  to  join  their  forces  always  with  those  of 
the  state  of  North  Carolina.  There  was  not  one 
coward  in  the  one  hundred  and  thirteen  men  that 
signed  Sevier's  petition  to  the  legislature  of  North 
Carolina.  Yet  no  formal  annexation  was  made  by 
North  Carolina,  though  John  Sevier,  Charles  Rob- 
ertson, John  Carter  and  John  Hall  were  seated  as 
delegates  in  the  North  Carolina  legislature. 
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At  this  time  North  Carolina's  state  constitution 
was  fonned  (November,  1776),  fixing  the  western 
bonndary  of  the  state  as  that  named  by  King 
Charles*  which  reached  to  "the  South  Seas."  No 
ooe  knew  what  so  indefinite  a  description  might 
mean,  but  John  Serier  was  wise  enough  to  know 
that  so  far  from  getting  the  benefit  of  a  stable 
govenament  and  the  protection  of  the  laws,  his  com- 
panions weat  of  the  Appalachians  would  be  in  a  land 
practically  without  law  save  of  their  own  making. 
Therefore,  having  in  view  all  the  time  this  pos- 
cability  of  a  breaking  away  of  a  considerable  body 
of  West-American  population  by  its  own  sheer 
weight,  he  succeeded  in  passing  a  resolution  in  the 
North  Carolina  legislature,  stating  that  the  above 
mentioned  limits  should  not  operate  as  a  bar  to  the 
"later  establishment  of  one  or  more  governments 
west  of  North  Carolina,  by  consent  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  that  state."  We  might  call  Sevier  another 
of  those  great  prophets  of  the  West,  a  prophet 
who  possessed  not  only  personal  courage  and  dar- 
ing of  his  own,  but  a  calm  and  sober  intellect  that 
foresaw  the  growing  up  in  the  West  of  not  only 
one  but  many  governments;  albeit  not  his  nor  any 
other  mind  might  at  that  time  see  those  changes  that 
were  to  unite  all  these  component  parts  into  one  effec- 
tive whole. 
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There  may  be  intereet  in  tracing  from  its  incep- 
tion the  growth  of  this  little  WeBtern  republic.  We 
shall  find  its  history  lovingly  written,  and  as  though 
to  hand,  by  an  inliabitant  of  the  state  of  Tennessee 
who  has  given  care  in  research  along  those  lines.* 
*T?hi8  lovely  mountain  section  of  the  old  Watauga 
settlements/*  writes  he,  "being  the  cradle  of  Tennes- 
see and  in  some  respects  also,  of  the  vast  valley  of  the 
Miseifiaippi,  is  rich  in  historical  interest.  Here  in 
the  month  of  May,  1772,  there  was  formulated  by 
Sevier,  Robertson  and  others  the  first  written  com- 
pact of  civil  government  on  American  soil.  It  was 
then  they  drew  up  the  celebrated  Watauga  Articles 
of  As^ciation,  and  set  up  a  government  west  of  the 
long  line  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  apart  from  colo- 
nial influence. 

These  articles  set  on  foot  all  the  mvhincry  of 
the  new  state,  the  future  Tennessee;  the}'  estab- 
lished court*  to  be  presided  over  by  five  oom- 
missioners,  who  had  entire  control  in  matte*^  af- 
fecting the  common  good;  they  provided  a  gov- 
ernment, paternal  but  simple  and  moderate,  albeit 
summary  and  firm.  This  form  of  government  proved 
satisfactory  and  sufficient  for  a  number  of  years, 
Sevier   and    Robertson    continuing    leading   spirits 
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At  this  time  they  probably  believed  themselves  to 
be  on  Virginia  territory,  for  there  was  great  ques- 
tion, as  to  the  location  of  the  northern  boundary 
line  of  thirty-sii  degrees  thirty  minutes,  thence  weet 
to  the  South  Seas — the  vague  demarcations  of 
Charlea  II  which  were  accepted  in  the  legislature  of 
North  Carolina. 

'"It  was  in  1776  that  Sevier  drew  up  his  able  pe- 
tition to  North  Carolina  asking  to  be  annexed  there- 
to. Of  the  one  hundred  and  thirteen  signers,  all 
but  two  wrote  their  own  names,  which  speaks  not 
so  badly  for  these  hardy  frontiersmen.  Their  re- 
quest was  granted,  and  about  April,  1777,  Watauga 
became  a  part  of  North  Carolina.  It  still  continued 
to  be  known  as  the  Washington  District,  largely  on 
account  of  geographical  situation.  At  that  time  it 
embraced  practicaily  ^11  of  the  present  Tennessee. 

"To  show  the  rapid  progress  of  civilization  in 
that  remote  region,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  1778 
or  1779  Reverend  Samuel  poan,  a  yoimg  graduate 
of  Princeton,  came  into  the  Wntauga  country,  or- 
ganized Salem  Presbyterian  church,  and  in  1780 
erected  a  log  cabin  school-building,  the  first  literary 
institution  in  Tennessee,  if  not  the  first  one  in  the 
Ulsfiissippi  valley,  as  has  been  frequently  asserted. 
In  the  year  1 783  this  institution  was  chartered  by 
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North  Carolina  as  Martin  Academy,  and  is  known 
now  aa  Washington  College. 

"The  events  leading  to  the  formation  of  the  Btate 
of  Franklin  grew  out  of  the  effort  of  the  state  of 
North  Carolina  to  pay  her  share  of  the  thirty-eight 
millions  of  the  Revolntionary  War  ^ebt.  Congress 
propoBed  to  sell  all  the  vacant  lauds  in  the  eeveral 
states,  agninst  the  pro  rata  indebtedness  of  such 
states.  Therefore,  in  June,  1784,  the  (North  Car- 
olina) Icgiftlature  passed  an  act  giving  all  of  Wash- 
ington District  to  the  United  States.  Thia  gift  was 
conditioned  upon  an  acceptance  within  two  jears^ 
otherwise  the  act  was  to  be  null  and  void-'* 

This  transfer  of  the  sturdy  population  of  the  dis- 
trict brought  up  questions  somewhat  in  advance  of 
thoee  we  argue  to-day  regarding  government  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  the  transfer 
of  territory  without  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants. 
At  first  tJie  frontiersmen  seemed  not  to  object 
to  the  change,  but  reflection  showed  them  that  the 
act  failed  to  give  them  any  sort  of  civil  or  mili- 
tary government  during  the  two  years  Congreas 
might  elect  to  employ  before  accepting  the  gift 

TTiis  contingency  justly  alarmed  the  population  of 
Washington  District  They  found  themselves  in- 
habitants of  a  No-ManVLand,  an  outlaw^s  land, 
living  neither  under  a  government  »f  their  own  ea- 
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Ublishmg,  nor  any  othor  whatsoever.  In  tliese  un- 
usuai  and  perplexing  circumstances  it  was  no  wonder 
that  the  people  of  the  District  called  a  convention. 
This  meeting  was  held  at  Jonesboro,  August,  1784, 
ohn  Sevier  himself  presiding.  Witness  now  the 
wisdom  of  his  proviso  in  the  session  of  the  North 
Carolina  legislaturcj  which,  in  short,  contemplated 
precisely  the  act  that  was  now  taken.  It  was  re- 
•olved  to  set  up  another  government,  and  these 
liardj  citizens,  so  capable  of  self-government,  greeted 
with  applause  the  establishment  of  a  free  and  in- 
dependent state.  The  convention  adjourned  to  meet 
Again  in  November,  to  ratify  the  coiwtitution  and 
further  to  complete  the  organization  of  the  state 
govemment 

'^Meantime,"  continues  our  historian,  ''North  Car- 
olina, becoming  alarmed  at  the  state  of  affairs,  re- 
ed the  act  of  cession  of  Washington  District, 
g»ve  to  the  seceseionists  a  superior  court  of  their 
own,  and  made  Sevier  brigadier-general  of  the  or- 
ganized militia.  All  of  this  was  most  probably  mie- 
onderstood  by  the  people,  who  proceeded  to  elect 
delegates  to  another  convention,  over  which  Sevier 
presided,  though  he  steadily  protested  against  a  ecp- 
anitioa.  A  constitution  was,  however,  adopted,  an 
election  for  representatives  was  ordered,  and  when 
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that  body  met,  Sevier  was  elected  governor  and  all 
the  machinery  of  the  new  state  set  in  motion." 

This  little  Western  republic  certainly  seemed  to 
have  trouble  in  finding  itself.  Its  very  name  is  even 
to-day  a  matter  of  discussion.  One  writer*  says: 
"The  Washington  District  declared  itself  independ- 
ent, and  organized  a  government  under  the  name  of 
Frankland.  The  name  was  aiterward  changed  to 
Franklin.'*  The  writer  just  quotedf  states:  "There 
Wftfi  considerable  discuasion  as  to  the  spelling  of  the 
name,  many  insisting  in  convention  that  'Frank- 
land/  that  is  to  say  'Freeland/  should  he  the  name. 
Othere  were  for  following  the  name  of  Benjamin 
Franklin.  Tlie  latter  spelling  carried  by  a  very 
email  majority  in  the  convention,  as  cited  by  Ram- 
sey. There  is,  however,  yet  extant  one  letter  written 
by  General  William  Cocke  from  Frankland." 

The  name  Franklin  was  the  one  officially  accepted. 
Franklin  himself  did  not  know  of  the  honor  he  had 
received  nntil  some  eighteen  months  alter  it  had 
been  conferred.  He  declined  to  be  caught  by  this 
compliment,  did  not  commit  himself  in  favor  of  the 
new  commonwealth,  but  advised  the  citizens  of  this 
pseudo-state  to  submit  their  claims  to  Congrese, 
and  indeed  outlined  to  them  the  virtue  of  that  cen- 
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trallzed  government  which  was  later  to  be  felt  on 
both  sides  of  the  Alleghanies. 

This  new  population  now  had  a  government  and 
a  scheme  of  education,  and  indeed  a  general  plan 
of  living  and  growth  and  progress,  yet  it  lacked 
iny  of  the  advantages  of  an  older  civilization. 
There  rDust^  of  course,  be  revenue,  and  hence  tajces; 
and  since  a  currency  was  not  forthooming,  the  leg- 
iFlature  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  payment  of 
taxes  and  salaries  in  articles  of  trade.  Legal  tender 
rere  beaver,  otter  and  deer  skins,  each  at  six  shil- 
iga;  raccoon  and  fox  skins,  worth  one  shilling 
id  tliree  pence  each.  Beeswax,  at  one  shilling  a 
I'und,  was  also  legal  tender;  and,  most  remarkable 
of  all,  though  there  were  those  who  wondered  not 
at  the  precedent,  it  was  provided  that  taxes  and 
official  salaries  might  also  be  paid  in  rye  whisky, 
at  three  shillings  six  pence  a  gallon,  or  in  peach 
brandy  at  three  shillings  a  gallon !  As  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  reward  of  practical  politics  in  that  day, 
we  may  cite  an  act  passed  by  that  same  legislature. 
"Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Franklin,  an-d  it  is  hereby  cnacttHi  by  the 
authority  of  same,  that  from  and  after  the  first  day 
of  January  next,  the  salaries  of  tliis  commonwealth 
shall  be  as  follows: 
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"Hie  Excellency,  the  Governor,  per  annum^  a  hun- 
dred deer  skins. 

''His  Honor,  the  Chief  Justice,  five  hundred  deer 
■kins. 

"The  Secretary  to  His  Excellency,  the  Governor, 
five  hundred  raccoon  skins. 

"County  Clerk,  three  hundred  beaver  skins. 

"Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons,  two  hundred 
raccoon  skins. 

"Members  of  the  Assembly,  per  diem,  three  rac- 
coon skins. 

"Justice  fees  for  serving  a  warrant,  one  mink  skin/' 

Crude  enough  seem  such  devices  to  us  to-day, 
yet  we  must  remember  that  we  are  in  dose  chron- 
ological touch  with  those  very  times.  Nor  did  the 
new  state  seem  to  do  ill  with  its  self-established 
machinery  of  government  Just  as  the  people  of 
America  retained  something  of  the  vital  and  useful 
customs  and  standards  of  old  England,  discarding 
the  ancient  and  outworn,  so  did  the  people  of  the 
ftate  of  Franklin  cling  to  the  standards  of  their 
mother  state  of  North  Carolina.  The  constitution 
of  North  Carolina  was  adopted  without  very  great 
change^ 

"For  some  time/*  goes  on  our  writer,  "the  state 
of  Franklin  moved  on  serenely,  until  Governor  Se- 
vier  officially   notified    Governor   Martin   of   North 
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Carolina  that  his  people  would  no  longer  recognize 
the  authority  of  that  state.  Governor  Martin  re- 
plied explaining  the  cession  net,  and  threatening  the 
'revollers'  with  armed  invasion  unless  they  returned 
to  their  allegiance.  This  letter,  largely  circulated, 
was  not  without  effect,  though  in  the  main  the  peo- 
ple adhered  to  the  new  state, 

"North  Carolina  then  passed  an  act  of  amnesty 
for  those  that  cared  to  avail  thcmBclvea  of  it,  which 
provided  for  the  election  of  members  to  her  own  leg- 
islature. The  same  act  apipointed  civil  and  military 
ofiicera  for  the  district.  Thus  there  was  to  be  seen 
the  strange  spectacle  of  two  sets  of  offioers  over  one 
and  the  same  set  of  people,  'Hurrah  for  Franklin  T 
being  the  battle  cry  of  one,  and  'Hurrah  for  North 
Carolina  !*  the  watchword  of  tlie  other.  Great  con- 
fusion followed.  tVanklin  held  courts  at  Jonesboro, 
and  North  Carolina  held  hers  near  by,  each  denying 
the  authority  of  the  other.  The  rivai  officials  quar- 
reled and  fought  over  their  supposed  rightfl.  The 
victors  turned  the  vanquished  nock  and  crop  out  of 
doore,  and  retained  possession  of  the  records,  such  ae 
they  were. 

''Failing  t43  obtain  recognition  from  North  Car- 
olina and  an  admission  of  the  independence  of  the 
state  of  Franklin,  Sevier  laid  the  matter  before  Con- 
gress.    Here  he  failed.     He  turned  to  Georgia,  and 
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was  told  by  that  state  that  Franklin  and  the  old 
state  of  North  Carolina  must  settle  their  own  af- 
faira  themselves.  Day  by  day  the  Franklin  party 
became  weaker,  and  on  the  expiration  of  Sevier's 
term  aB  governor  no  election  was  held,  and  the 
etate  of  Franklin  therefore  ceased  to  exist.  Indeed 
it  is  a  matter  of  surpriise  that  it  survived  four  years 
of  such  constant  and  irritating  opposition.  The  ex- 
planation lies  in  the  fact  that  no  other  man  in 
Tennessee  before  or  since  has  had  so  firm  a  hold  upon 
the  popular  Iieart  as  did  John  Sevier.  In  one  in- 
stance at  least  the  fickle  multitude  was  constant. 

"Soon  after  Franklin's  downfall,  Sevier  was  ar- 
rested by  North  Carolina  officers  on  the  charge  of 
treason,  the  warrant  having  been  granted  by  Judge 
Spencer  of  the  old  state,  and  he  was  taken  over 
the  mountains  for  trial  at  Morganton.  There  he 
was  at  once  surrounded  by  many  of  his  old  King's 
Mountain  comrades,  and  after  a  short  sojourn  re- 
turned home  without  trial  and  without  interference. 
He  was  soon  elected,  to  the  North  Carolina  senate, 
where  he  took  his  scat,  that  section  of  the  legisla- 
ture restoring  to  him  all  his  old-time  privileges. 
Almost  immediately  thereafter  he  was  elected  to 
Congress  (in  1789)  from  the  'Washington  District 
of  North  Carolina/  thus  becoming  the  first  member 
of  that  body  from  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi." 
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All  this  tnrmoil  as  to  the  bestowal  of  govern- 
mental allegiance  was  going  forward  at  the  same 
time  that  Uie  settlers  of  Kentucky  were  raising  their 
com  under  rifle  guards  and  constantly  fighting  back 
the  savage  population  that  hemmed  them  in.  They 
too  were  clamoring  for  national  support,  or  individ- 
aal  independence.  Meantime,  too^  the  intrigues  of  Wil- 
kinson in  the  Mississippi  valley  were  continuing,  and 
the  men  of  the  Free  State  of  Franklin  even  looked 
southward  for  an  alliance  with  the  nation  holding 
control  of  the  mouth  of  the  great  Mississippi  high- 
way. 

The  formation  of  the  new  state  was  a  blow 
not  so  much  at  the  government  at  Washington  as 
at  the  mother  state  of  North  Carolina;  and  the  lat- 
ter was  at  first  willing  enough  to  have  the  separa- 
tion take  place,  for  she  was  tired  of  paying  war 
debts  for  fighting  the  Indians  on  her  far-off  frontier. 

The  times  being  so  far  out  of  joint,  we  can  scarcely 
wonder  that  the  hardy  Indian  fighters  under  Sevier 
at  one  time  (September  twelfth,  1788)  sent  word  to 
the  Spanish  minister  Gardoquoi  that  they  wished  to 
put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Spain — a 
thing  to-day  difficult  to  believe  of  any  part  of  the 
American  population,  yet  not  wholly  irrational  for 
those  times  and  conditions.  Nor  is  this  all  of  the 
tiory  of  these  little  splits  and  schisms  and  secessions^ 
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which  for  a  time  took  place  on  the  Western  slope 
of  the  Alleghanie*. 

Another  writer*  describes  some  of  these  early 
transactions.  'The  settlers  of  the  district  of  the 
Columbia  River,"  says  he,  *Vho  were  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  North  Carolina,  gave  the  name 
of  Miro  to  the  district  they  had  formed;  this 
as  evidence  of  their  jjartiality  for  the  Spanish 
government.  The  promise  of  protection  the  inhabit- 
ants received  from  Qardoquoi  was  so  modified  by 
Miro  Chat  the  scheme,  though  prosecuted  for  a  time 
with  vigor,  finally  failed  from  inability  of  the 
secessionists  to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  recog- 
nition. Yet  another  center  of  sedition  was  lo- 
cated in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  A  com- 
pany composed  of  Alexander  Moultrie,  Isaac  Huger, 
Major  William  Snipes,  Colonel  Wasliington  and 
other  distinguished  South  Carolinians  was  formed 
at  Charleston  in  1789,  which  purchased  from  the 
state  of  Georgia  fifty-two  thousand  nine  hundred 
square  miles  of  territory,  extending  from  the  Yazoo 
to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  near  Natchez,  the 
Chootaws,  Chicasaws  and  Spain  each  claiming  a  por- 
tion of  this  territory.  The  ulterior  designs  of  the 
company  in  the  purchase  and  settlement  of  the  coun- 
try were  careful  Iv  concealed  for  some  time." 
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The  arch  conspirator  Wilkinson  did  his  best  to 
assume  a  position  of  importance  with  this  little  body 
of  malcontents,  and  freely  promised  Miro  that 
he  would  unite  all  this  population  under  the  flag  of 
Spain.  He  nalVely  etirred  up  the  Indian  savages 
of  the  Mississippi  valley  to  renew  their  attacks  on 
the  Western  frontier,  in  order  that  the  Western 
settlers  might  the  more  quickly  realize  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  government  at  Washington  to  afford 
them  the  protection  they  needed.  Meantime  also 
it  was  quite  possible  that  Great  Britain  might  make 
an  invasion  of  LouiKiana,  by  way  of  the  water  trail 
from  Canada  to  the  Mississippi  valley.  Assuredly  the 
times  were  troublous,  and  fortunate  indeed  was  it 
that  the  government  at  Washington  still  lived,  that 
good  fortune  favored  the  minds  and  hands  in  control. 

It  was  not  the  wisdom  of  the  government,  not 
the  ability  of  the  political  leaders  that  solved  these 
perplexing  problems.  Presently  they  went  far  toward 
solving  themselves,  as  do  most  American  problems 
to-day.  By  this  time  all  the  mountain  roads  and 
water  trails  were  becoming  more  defined  and  more 
frequented ;  the  fighting  white  men  were  slowly 
beating  off  their  savage  foes. 

Then  at  last  came  the  time  when  the  frontier,  held 
fast  by  many  braided  trails,  looked  back  across  the 
mountains,  and  resolved  to  pin   fast  its  allegiance 
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then  and  forever  to  the  government  that  had  been 
left  behind,  the  government  of  Americans  under 
principles  establiehed  and  fully  proved  on  the  Ameri- 
can 6oil.  The  threads  that  bound  fast  the  new  settle- 
mcnta  with  the  old,  the  threads  that  grew  and 
strengthened  into  indiesoluble  bonds,  which  in  spite 
of  the  fears  of  those  who  dreaded  the  accession  of 
&ny  more  Large  territory,  held  firm  the  whole  wide 
realm  of  the  West  to  the  mother  colonics  on  the  Ea^t, 
were  simply  the  natural  and  artificial  trails,  later  to 
be  blended  into  a  vast  network,  intermingling  and 
inextricable,  weaving  and  making  permanent  the  web 
of  a  common  and  uneectionalized  civilization. 

Such  was  the  still  pure  Anglo-Saxon  civilization, 
changed,  purified  and  strengthened  by  some  gener- 
ations of  tenure  of  the  American  soil»  at  the  time 
when  it  reached  the  great  central  highway,  the 
mighty  Mississippi,  there  to  pause  for  a  time,  facing 
new  problems  attendant  upon  the  next  great  journey 
onward  and  outward  in  the  pathway  of  the  sun. 


THE  WAT  TO  THE  ROCKIES 
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Hiere  is  no  figure  of  speech  that  so  exactly 
deecribes  the  westward  advance  of  the  American 
population  as  that  which  compares  it  to  the  feeding 
of  a  vast  flock  of  wild  pigeons.  These,  when  they 
fall  on  a  forest  rich  with  their  chosen  food,  ad- 
Tance  rapidiy,  rank  after  rank.  As  thoBe  in  the 
front  pause  for  a  moment  to  feed,  othere  behind 
riBC  and  By  on  beyond  them,  settling  for  a  time  to 
leaumc  their  own  feeding  operations.  Thus  the 
progress  of  the  hosts  resembles  a  series  of  rolling 
wares,  one  passing  ever  on  beyond  the  other,  each 
wave  changing  its  own  relative  position  rapidly,  yet 
ever  going  forR*ard. 

It  was  so  ^-ith  the  American  people.  The  AUe- 
ghanies  could  not  stop  them  in  their  west-bound 
inarch,  nor  the  terrors  of  a  relentless  Indian  war- 
fare, which  endangered  lives  dearer  to  the   rugged 

frontiersman   than    his   own.      Nothing   would   do 
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until  the  pathway  of  the  waters  had  hrought  the 
American  settler  to  the  Mississippi  River,  the  great 
highway  that,  whether  hy  whim,  chance,  or  design. 
Lad  now  become  wholly  the  property  of  the  growing 
American  government.  Having  arrived  at  the 
Mississippi  River,  the  popuJa<tion  could  not  rest. 
Those  behind  pressed  ever  on. 

Once  across  the  Alleghanies  the  pathways  had  been 
pointed  out  by  nature;  be>'ond  the  Mississippi  these 
pathways  were  reversed.  Man  had  not  wings  like 
the  wild  bird.  His  pilgrimage  must  still  be  slow, 
his  methods  of  locomotion  clumsy.  Thu  patlis  no 
longer  lay  even  with  the  currents  of  the  streams,  l^e 
adventurer  into  the  West  must,  for  the  most  part, 
follow  the  reversed  pathways  of  the  waters.  Briefly, 
the  journey  of  the  frontiersman  from  Pennsylvania 
to  the  Mississippi  was  one  of  angles,  the  first  1^  run- 
ning to  the  southwest,  thence  northwest,  thence  south- 
weat.  The  pilgrimage  profile  from  the  Mississippi  to 
the  Rockies  was  equally  angular.  The  line  of  travel 
did  not,  for  the  most  part,  run  directly  to  the  west. 
It  angled  out  and  upward,  wherever  water  trana- 
portation  led,  and  where  the  streams  showed  the 
way. 

In  the  story  of  Daniel  Boone  we  have  seen  how 
he  moved  again  and  again,  seeking  ever  to  edge  a 
little  farther  to  the  west  than  his  nearest  neighbors. 
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Still  another  great  frontiersman,  Davy  Crockett, 
beloved  of  the  American  people,  gives  us  instance  of 
this  patient  progress  of  the  west-bound,  halting, 
advancing,  but  never  tiring.  The  life  of  Crockett 
will  afford  in  itself  a  good  view  of  the  profile  of 
the  population  movement,  and  will  give  as  well  a 
notion  of  the  life  and  customs  of  those  early  times. 

Davj'  Crockett,  backwoodsman  and  bear  hunter, 
magistrate,  legislator  and  congressman;  a  man  who 
at  the  time  of  hia  marriage  scarcely  knew  one  letter 
of  the  alphabet  from  the  other,  yet  at  middle  age 
was  one  of  the  best-known  figures  of  the  American 
political  world,  and  who  was  even  mentioned  as  a 
possibility  for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States; 
a  man  that  lived  like  a  savage  and  died  like  a  hero — 
one  of  the  uncouthest  gentlemen  that  ever  breathed — 
sufh  a  man  ns  this  could  have  boon  the  product  of 
none  but  an  extraordinary  day.  We  shall  do  well  to 
note  the  story  of  his  life,  for  hia  ia  one  of  tboee 
colossal  figures  now  rapidly  passing  into  the  haze  of 
forgetfulness  or  the  mirage  of  mere  conjecture. 

In  some  fashion  the  names  of  Boone  and  Crockett 
are  often  loosely  connected.  They  were  in  part 
contem]x>ranooue  though  not  coincident.  Showing 
in  common  the  rugged  traits  of  the  typical  man  of 
fheir  tinre,  they  were  yet  distinctly  unlike  in  many 
qtuiUties.    A  writer  who  knew  both  men  states  that 
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he  considered  Crockett  the  mental  superior  of 
Boone.  After  weighing  carefully  all  the  evidence 
obtainable — and  there  is  much  more  information 
available  concerning  Crockett  than  in  regard  to 
Boone— one  would  be  disposed  to  differ  from  such 
an  opinion. 

Boone  was  the  simpler  and  sincerer  soul,  the 
graver  and  more  dignified  figure;  Crockett  the  more 
magnetic  personality,  the  more  plausible,  if  at  times 
leee  candid,  man.  One  man  was  practically  as 
ignorant  as  the  other.  Boone  had  no  taste  for 
political  life,  and  his  sole  wish  was  to  live  ever 
a  little  beyond  that  civilization  of  which  he  was 
the  pioneer  and  guide.  Crockett,  built  also  of 
good,  common,  human  clay,  for  two-thirds  of  his 
life  seemed  animated  by  no  greater  ambition. 

Then  all  at  once  we  see  him  turned  politician.  He 
succeeds,  and  his  name  grows  larger  than  his  neigh- 
borhood and  country.  Not  knowing  the  basis  of  the 
tariff,  ignorant  of  the  text  of  the  Constitution, 
master  of  the  practice,  but  unable  to  explain  the 
theory,  of  a  caucus  or  a  town  meeting,  he  finds 
himself  owner  of  a  seat  in  the  United  States  Congress, 
flairly  the  central  figure  of  that  Congress,  the 
cynosure  not  only  of  the  South  but  of  the  East 
and  North. 

He  is  at  this  time  nothing  but   a    great,  good- 
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humored  boy,  the  very  type  alike  of  an  open- 
handed  generosity,  and  an  open-mouthed  and  some- 
timee  ill-timed  levity.    He  is  the  product  of  political 

LBceident  Yet,  wonder  of  wonders,  we  find  this  man, 
quite  past  the  time  usually  assigned  as  the  limit 
for  the  development  and  fixing  of  a  man's  character, 
suddenly  blossoming  out  into  a  second  development, 
ft  second  manhood,  more  thoughtful  and  more  dig- 
nified than  that  of  his  early  days.  Without  educa- 
tion when  he  started  for  the  halls  of  Congress,  he 
^ains  that  education  more  rapidly  than  did  ever 
man  before, 

Crockett  returned  to  his  home  a  graver  and  broader 
man.  Even  his  speech  had  gained  freedom,  ease 
and  clarity,  though  still  he  delighted,  perhaps  more 
in  jeet  than  otherwise,  to  bring  in  the  crudities  of 
expression,  the  quips  and  quirks  of  that  language 
through  which  he  had,  to  his  own  surprise  and 
without  his  own  plan,  won  his  sudden  notoriety — a 
notoriety  that  was  later  to  turn  to  fame. 

There  is  not  to  be  found  in  all  the  history  of 
American  statesmanship  so  swift  and  sound  a  ripen- 
ing into  mature  thought  as  that  of  this  backwoods- 
man, the  first  political  "mugwump"  or  independent; 
who  engaged  in  politics  for  reasons  of  self-interest, 
and  then  all  at  once  grew  big  enough  to  set  self- 
inierest  aside  and  to  do  what  seemed  to  him  wise 
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and  right — a  type  of  statesmanship  now  well-nigh 
defunct  in  America.  And  yet  we  see  him,  in  the 
pang  of  hie  first  decisive  political  defeat,  growing 
hitter  at  his  reverses,  losing  the  genial  philosophy 
of  his  earlier  years,  even  renouncing  his  country, 
and  forthwith  turning  away  from  family,  friendi 
and  commonwealth  to  seek  a  new  fortune  in  an 
alien  land. 

Some  biographers  of  Crockett  accord  to  him  in 
tills  act  the  motives  of  bold  knight^rrantry;  yet 
impartial  review  of  known  facts  leads  one  to  be- 
lieve that  Crockett's  abandonment  of  his  family 
and  his  somewhat  erratic  journey  into  Texas  were 
most  easily  explicable  by  reasons  of  a  plausible  self- 
interest.  He  was  seeking  political  advancement 
along  lines  of  less  resistance.  Then,  finding  himself 
a  member  of  a  party  of  souls  as  adventurous  as 
himself,  souls  reckless  and  unrestrained,  ardent, 
eager,  fearless,  yet  without  a  leader  and  without  a 
definite  plan,  Crockett  the  backwoodsman,  Crockett 
the  thinker,  the  orator,  the  statesman,  if  you  please, 
flings  himself  with  the  others  into  a  needless  and 
fatal  fight,  rages  with  them  in  the  most  glorious 
struggle  yet  chronicled  in  the  pages  of  American 
history,  fights  like  a  Titan,  dies  like  a  gallant 
gentleman,  helpa  write  the  shining  history  of  that 
squalid  hut  in  old  San  Antonio,  and  makes  possible 
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one  of  the  most  burning  Bcntences  that  ever  adorned 
monument  above  hero's  grave:  ^'TherraopyliE  had 
three  megsengers  of  defeat;  the  Alamo  had  not  one!" 

Here  are  contradictions  that  might  be  thought 
suMcient  to  give  us  pause;  yet  not  contradictions 
large  or  conclusive  enough  to  rob  Davy  Crockett  of 
aught  of  the  fame  that  has  been  accorded  him 
by  the  American  people.  In  order  to  reconcile  or 
explain  these  contrarieties,  and  hence  to  understand 
this  strange  early  American,  we  shall  do  well  to 
review  the  better  known  and  most  authentic  inci- 
dents of  his  peculiar  career. 

Crockett  does  not  go  so  far  back  in  the  history 
of  the  west-bound  American  as  does  Daniel  Boone. 
The  latter  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-six.  Crockett, 
who  died  about  ten  years  later  than  Boone,  was 
but  fifty  years  of  age.  His  life  falls  in  the  trans- 
Mi«*iRsippi  period  of  the  Western  population  move- 
ment. He  was  bom  August  seventeenth,  1786,  in 
Greene  County,  Tennessee.  His  grandfather  was  an 
Irishman  who  came  to  Pennsylvania,  thence  moved 
wes-t  in  order  to  avail  himself  of  the  settlers-  right 
of  four  hundred  acres  of  land,  which  carried  the  pre- 
emption right  of  an  additional  one  thousand  acres. 
A  goodly  portion  of  a  goodly  earth  lay  ready  to 
every  man*6  hand  in  that  day  of  American  oppor- 
tunity. 
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The  second  Crockett  hom'eBtead,  on  the  Holston 
Biver,  was  broken  up  by  tliG  Indianft,  who  killed  the 
parents  and  several  of  the  children,  John  Crockett, 
David's  father,  being  one  of  the  few  that  escaped. 
John  Crockett  became  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  and 
after  the  Revolutionary  War  moved  to  North  Caro- 
lina»  just  as  did  the  father  of  Daniel  Boone. 

Following  the  path  of  the  earlier  Argonaut,  Boone, 
John  Crockett  in  1783  crossed  the  ^Vlleghanies,  but 
settled  in  eastern  Tennessee,  instead  of  Kentucky.  In 
this  wilderness  David  was  bom.  It  was  a  land  with- 
out religion,  without  schools,  without  civilization. 
Tn  such  an  environment  the  weaker  children  died. 
Naked  as  a  little  Indian,  David  Crockett  ran  about 
the  rude  cabin,  and  lived  because  he  was  fit  to  sur- 
vivc.  One  of  his  earliest  recollections  is  that  of  an 
incident  in  which  his  uncle,  Joseph  Hawkins,  fig- 
ured. Hawkins  accidentally  shot  one  of  the  neigh- 
bors, the  ball  passing  through  his  body.  There  waa 
no  surgical  skiU  possible,  and  it  was  considered  the 
proper  thing  in  the  treatment  of  this  wound  to  pass 
a  silk  handkerchief,  carried  on  the  end  of  a  ram- 
rod, from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  wound- 
Crockett  appears  to  have  seen  hia  father  pull  a  silk 
handkerchief  entirely  through  the  body  of  thia 
wounded  neighbor.  It  was  a  strong  breed,  that  of 
Tennessee  a  hundred  years  agol 
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Of  conrse  this  settler  must  move  west,  and  again 
At  the  fourth  move  of  his  life  be  located  on 
Cove  Creek,  the  boy  Davy  being  now  about  eight 
yean  of  age.  About  tliis  time  Crockett's  father  lost 
hiA  gri&t'-min  by  fire.  Naturally  the  remedy  for  this 
was  to  move,  and  he  again  took  up  his  journey, 
aettling  this  time  on  the  road  between  Abingdon 
and  Knowlton,  where  he  opened  a  rude  tavern, 
patronized  mostly  by  teamsters  of  the  roughest  sort, — 
certainly  a  hard  enough  environment  for  the  coming 
statesman. 

The  earliest  description  of  Crockett  represents 
him  to  be  *%  wiry  little  fellow,  athletic,  with  nerves 
of  steel.''  Even  in  childhood  he  was  given  to  fierce 
encounters,  yet  he  was  of  an  open  and  generous  dis- 
position. He  grew  up  practically  without  care,  his 
father,  if  truth  be  told,  being  a  man  of  somewhat 
gross  and  drunken  habits.  Davy  finally,  at  the  ma- 
ture age  of  thirteen,  forsook  the  paternal  roof  and 
aet  out  in  the  world  for  himself. 

He  chanced  fortune  with  drovers,  driving  cattle  to 
the  eastward,  and  learned  to  be  hostler  and  general 
utility  man,  becoming  acquainted  with  the  trail  that 
ran  between  Abingdon,  Witheville  and  Charlottes- 
ville, Orange  Court  House  and  other  points  in  Vir- 
ginia.   He  worked  for  a  few  months  as  a  farm  hand 
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in  Virginia.  He  wandered  into  Baltimore,  witk 
wonder  noticed  the  shipping  there,  and  came  near 
bec-oming  a  sailor,  but  was  rescued  from  that  fate. 
Buffeted  by  fortune  from  pillar  to  post,  he  worked 
one  month  for  a  farmer  at  a  wage  of  five  dollars.  He 
went  apprentice  to  a  hatter  and  worked  for  eighteen 
months  for  nothing,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the 
hatter  unfortunately  failed  in  business. 

Poor  Davy  apent  two  years  in  these  wanderingSj 
and  was  fifteen  years  old  when  all  at  once  he  again 
dawned  upon  the  paternal  grounds  in  eastern  Ten- 
nessee, These  two  years  had  been  spent  in  consider- 
able physical  discomfort  and  anguish  of  spirit,  and 
the  journey  home  was  accomplished  only  after  many 
dangers  and  diiEcultiee.  Crockett  admits  tHat  at  this 
time  he  did  not  know  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Hie 
father,  shiftless  as  ever,  had  been  lavish  with  his 
promissory  notes.  He  offered  Davy  hi?  "freedom"  if 
he  would  work  six  months  for  a  neighbor  to  whom  be 
had  given  a  note  for  forty  dollars.  Davy  generously 
did  so,  nnd  rapped  it  off  by  working  another  six 
months  and  taking  up  another  one  of  hi&  father's 
notes,  for  thirty-six  dollars.  This  last  he  waa  not 
obliged  to  do,  yet  in  spite  of  these  bitter  surround- 
ings, there  had  flowered  in  the  young  savage's  heart 
a  certain  feeling  of  family  honor. 

Now  all  at  once  the  boy  backwoodsman  became 
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eonscions  of  faifi  own  infirmities.  He  went  to  school 
ax  months^  the  only  Bchooling  he  erer  had  in  hie 
life.  He  learned  to  write  his  name,  to  spell  to 
some  extent,  to  perform  a  few  simple  sums  in  arith- 
metic. Twice  blighted  in  love  at  eighteen  years  of 
age,  he  married  a  pretty  little  Irish  girl,  a  daughter 
of  a  neighboring  family.  "I  know*d  I  would  get 
ber,"  says  he,  "if  no  one  else  did  before  next  Thurs- 
day." 

Crockett  waa  married  in  his  moccasins,  leggings 
and  hunting  Bhirt.  His  bride  was  dres^d  in  linsey- 
woolsey.  There  was  no  jewelry.  The  table  on  which 
the  wedding  feast  was  spread  was  made  of  a 
single  slab.  The  platters  were  of  wood,  the  spoons 
of  pewter  and  of  horn.  In  his  own  abode,  as  he 
first  entered  it,  there  was  no  bed  and  not  a  chair, 
a  knife  or  a  fork.  Yet,  after  the  expenditure  of 
fifteen  dollars,  which  he  borrowed,  Crockett  and  his 
wife  '*fixed  the  place  up  prett}-  grand,"  and  found  it 
good  enough  for  them  for  some  years.  Here  two 
boys  were  bom  to  them. 

At  the  ripe  age  of  twenty  years,  that  is  to  say 
in  the  year  1806,  Crockett  considered  it  necessary 
for  the  betterment  of  his  fortunes  that  he  should 
remove  farther  toward  the  West,  this  having  been 
tiie  universal  practice  of  his  kind.  He  journeyed 
for  four  hundred  miles  through  the  Western  wilder- 
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nefis,  taking  his  family  and  household  goods  with 
him.  Their  transportation,  as  we  are  advised,  con- 
sisted of  one  old  horse  and  two  colts.  These  animals 
were  packed  with  the  household  goods.  In  the  wild 
journey  down  the  Holston  the  family,  children  and 
all,  camped  out,  enduring  the  weather  as  best  they 
might.  At  last  they  came  to  a  halt  on  Mulberry 
Creek,  in  Lincoln  County,  in  what  they  took  to  be 
the  Promised  Land.  The  soil  was  generously  rich, 
game  and  fish  were  abundant,  the  climate  was  all 
that  could  be  asked.  Crockett  built  him  a  cabin, 
and  here  he  lived  for  two  years,  much  as  he  had  lived 
in  eastern  Tennessee.  Then,  in  the  easy  fashion  of 
the  time,  he  moved  once  more,  this  time  settling 
in  Franklin  County,  on  Bear  Creek,  still  in  the  wil- 
dernese. 

Here  we  find  him  living  in  1813,  at  which  time 
the  call  went  out  for  volunteere  to  serve  in 
the  Creek  War  under  General  Jackson.  Without 
much  ado,  Crockett  said  good-by  to  his  family, 
joining  those  wild  irregular  troops  who,  amid  count- 
loss  hardships,  plodded  up  and  down  the  region  of 
Alabama  and  Georgia,  meeting  the  southern  In- 
dians, destroying  them  wholesale  or  piecemeal  as 
the  case  might  be.  Crockett  marched,  counter- 
marched, acted  03  spy  and  hunter,  doing  his  full 
share  of  the  work. 
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All  the  time  he  was  rising  in  the  esteem  of  his 
fellow  men.  He  was  now  a  tall,  large-boned, 
muscular  man.  His  hair,  we  are  told,  was  sandy, 
his  eyes  blue,  his  nose  straight,  his  mouth  wide 
,Bnd  merry;  and  so  we  see  Davy  Crockett  the 
grown  man.  Never  having  known  anything  but 
hardship  all  his  life,  he  has  none  the  less  never  known 
anything  but  cheerfulness  and  content.  The  apt 
jest  and  catching  story  are  always  ready  on  his  lips. 
He  is  the  life  of  the  camp-fire.  Gradually  he  forges 
to  the  front.  The  qualities  of  leadership  begin  to 
appear. 

In  all  these  rude  military  experiences,  although 
Crockett  does  not  fancy  the  revolting  sc;enes  which 
in  some  instances  he  witnesses  at  the  Indian  killings, 
he  showB  the  ardent  nature^  the  fighting  rouI.  Hence 
he  respects  the  fighting  man  and  pays  his  obedience 
to  General  Jackson.  There  is  no  hint  of  that  fatal 
falling  out  between  the  two  men  that  later  is  so 
fuddenly  to  terminate  Crockett^s  ambitions. 

In  1822,  after  his  return  from  this  petty  war, 
Crockett's  fortunes  once  more  needed  mending,  and 
the  remedy,  of  course,  was  to  move  again.  He  had 
previously  explored  nearly  all  of  Alabama,  and 
later  investigated  southern  Tennessee,  finally  locat- 
ing on  Shoal  Creek,  m  Giles  County.     Crockett's 
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faithful  wife,  the  little  Irish  woman,  had  died^  and 
he,  ever  ready  to  conBolc  himself,  now  married  a 
widow  of  the  neighborhood,  an  estimable  woman,  who 
added  two  children  to  his  already  growing  family. 
This  second  wife  appears  to  have  been  a  dignified 
and  able  woman.  Little  is  known  of  her^  and  she 
seems  to  have  lived  the  life  of  the  average  frontier 
woman,  patiently  and  uncomplainingly  following 
her  lord  and  master  in  all  his  enterprises  and  his 
wanderings.  Two  pack-horses  still  served  to  trans- 
port all  the  family  goods  on  this  latest  journey. 

The  greed  for  land  had  rapidly  sent  a  turbulent 
population  into  the  Cherokee  country  of  the  "New 
Purchase"  where  Crockett  now  resided,  and  among 
these  lawless  souls  restrictions  were  needed,  although 
the  country  knew  no  law  and  had  no  courts.  Crock- 
ett was  elected  judge,  without  any  commission  and 
without  any  formal  process  of  law.  He  served  wisely, 
and  although  unable  to  write  a  warrant,  he  some- 
times issued  verbal  warrants.  He  claimed  that  his 
decisions  were  always  just  and  that  they  "stuck  like 
wax." 

Meantime  he  had  been  elected  colonel  of  militia 
over  a  bumptious  rival.  Now,  all  at  once,  and 
perhaps  originally  more  as  a  matter  of  jest  than 
anything  else,  as  was  the  case  in  his  second  candi- 
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dacy,  hifl  name  came  up  for  the  legislature.  Crock- 
ett inaugurated  a  canvass  on  lines  of  his  own.  In 
brief,  he  talked  little  of  politics,  for  he  knew  nothing 
of  such  matters.  He  told  a  brief  story,  traded  a 
'coon  akin  for  a  bottle  of  liquor,  treated  the  crowd, 
promised  to  sell  a  wolf  scalp  and  treat  them  again, 
and  so  passed  on  to  the  next  gathering.  He  was 
elected  without  difficulty. 

But  of  course  misfortune  once  more  must  overtake 
our  hero,  and  he  must  move  again,  this  time  as  far 
as  he  can  go  and  not  cross  the  Mississippi  River. 
Hiis  next  home,  and  the  last  one  he  established, 
was  made  in  the  northweetern  comer  of  Tennessee, 
on  t^e  Obion  River,  near  the  Mississippi  River,  not 
far  from  what  is  now  known  as  Reel  Foot  Ijake, 
and  in  the  heart  of  that  wild  country  then  known 
as  the  "Shakes." 

This  was  near  the  submerged  lands  affected  by  the 
New  Madrid  earthquakes,  a  country  naturally  rich  in 
many  ways.  It  was  a  cane-brake  country,  a  heavily 
timbered  but  somewhat  broken  region,  crossed  now 
and  again  by  terrific  windfalls  locally  known  as 
"hurricanes."  You  may  see  such  country  in  the 
Mississippi  Delta  to-day,  two  hundred  miles  south  of 
Crockett^s  home.  Crockett's  neighbors  on  the  Obion 
were  three  in  number,  respectively  seven,  fifteen  and 
twenty  miles  distant 
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On  hie  trip  of  exploration  he  planted  his  first  crop 
of  com  by  means  of  a  sharp  stick,  just  as  he  had 
broken  the  earth  at  each  of  his  earlier  homcR,  He  was 
rejoiced  to  find  that  the  corn  grew  excellently,  and 
yet  more  rejoiced  to  know  that  he  had  found  a  su- 
perb hunting  ground.  In  his  early  life  his  game 
consisted  chiefly  of  deer  and  turkey.  Here  bear, 
deer  and  turkey  were  very  numerous,  and  there  were 
also  elk  occasionally  to  be  seen.  The  buffalo  is 
never  mentioned  up  to  this  time  in  Crockett's  life, 
and  that  animal  had  probably  by  this  time^  1823, 
become  practically  extinct  in  Kentucky  and  Mis- 
souri. 

Mr.  J.  8.  C.  Abbott,  m  his  biography  of  Crock- 
ett, writes  of  his  station  at  this  time:  *'Mo6t  men, 
most  women,  gazing  upon  a  scene  so  wild,  lonely 
and  cheerless,  would  say,  *Let  me  sink  into  the  grave 
rather  than  be  doomed  to  such  a  home  as  this.*  " 
Such  is  the  point  of  view  of  the  narrow  observer  that 
never  knew  his  America.  Not  so  Davy  Crockett. 
He  did  not  find  this  region  lonely  or  cheerless. 
On  the  contrary,  we  find  him  fraternizing  with  the 
rude  boatmen  from  points  lower  down  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  making  himself  very  comfort- 
able. Presently  he  goes  back  after  his  family, 
bringing  them  on  to  his  new  home  in  October  of  that 
year.     They   and  their  belongings  are  transported 
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by  two  horses,  tliifi  limited  cavalcade  being  still  suf- 
ficient to  carry  all  the  worldly  belongings  of  David 
Crockett,  hunter,  warrior,  magistrate  and  legislator. 
Davy  is  still  poor,  but  he  does  not  wish  to  "sink  into 
the  grave."  On  the  contrary,  as  he  journeys  along 
le  wild  woodland  path  he  sings,  jests  and  whistles, 
happy  as  the  birds  about  htm,  content  annong  the 

reet  mysteries  of  the  untracked  forests.  He  is 
le  product  of  wild  nature,  as  savage  as  the  most 
savage,  a  man  primeval,  unfettered,  free.  He  is  the 
new  man,  the  man  of  tlie  west,  the  new-Americau. 

Aa  an  ejcaraple  of  Crockett^s  early  electioneering 
methods,  wc  may  cite  his  procedure  in.  his  first  can- 
vass for  the  legislature.    He  says: 

*T^  didn^t  know  what  the  government  was.  I 
didn't  know  but  General  Jackson  was  the  govem- 
mentf'  a  statement  not  wholly,  the  product  of  sar- 
casm. He  met  Colonel  Polk,  later  President  Pblk, 
'and  according  to  his  own  story  the  colonel  remarked: 

"It  is  possible  wc  may  have  some  changes  in  the 
judiciary." 

"Very  likely,"  replied  Davy,  "very  likely,"  and 
dificrcetly  withdrew. 

**Well,'*  he  comments,  "if  I  know'd  what  he  meant 
by  'judiciary,'  I  wish  I  may  be  shot.  I  never  heard 
there  was  such  a  thing  in  all  nature." 

Yet   another   electioneering    story   attributed    to 
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Oockett,  perhaps  authentic  06  many  of  thofic  told  re- 
garding him,  ahowB  well  enough  the  rude  temper  of 
hifi  region,  if  we  do  not  go  further,  and  accord  to  it  a 
certain  hint  of  that  native  humor  that  was  later  to 
see  ite  growth  in  Americii. 

"I  had  taken  old  Betsy/'  Buys  he,  referring  to 
hia  rifle,  ''and  gtraggled  off  to  the  banks  of  the 
MiasiBsippi  River,  and  meeting  no  game,  I  didn't  like 
it.  I  felt  mighty  wolfish  about  the  head  and  ears, 
and  thought  Td  spile  if  I  wasn't  kivvered  in  salt, 
for  I  hadn't  had  a  fight  in  ten  days.  I  cum  acrost 
a  fellow  who  was  floatin'  down-stream,  seltin*  in  the 
stem  of  his  boat,  fast  asleep.  Said  I,  *Hello, 
stranger,  if  you  don't  take  care  your  boat  will  get 
away  from  you;*  and  he  looked  up  and  said  he,  1 
don't  value  yon.'  He  looked  up  at  me  slantendicu- 
lar,  and  I  looked  down  at  him  tslantendicular;  and 
he  took  a  chaw  of  turbaccur,  and  Laid  he,  *I  don't 
value  you  that  much.'  Siiid  I,  *Come  ashore.  I  can 
whip  you.  Tve  been  tryin'  to  get  a  fight  aU  the 
momin';'  and  the  varmint  flapped  his  wings  like  a 
chicken.  I  ris  up.  shook  my  mane,  and  neighed  like  a 
horse. 

"He  run  his  boat  plump  head  foremost  ashore.  I 
stood  still  and  sot  my  triggers — that  is,  I  took  off 
my  shirtj  and  tied  my  gallusses  tight  around  miy 
waiet — and  at  it  we  went.    He  was  a  ripht  smart 
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'ooon,  but  hardly  a  bait  fer  a  feller  like  me.  I  put 
it  to  him  mighty  droll.  In  ten  minutes  he  yelled 
enough,  and  swore  I  was  a  hpstaver.  Said  I,  'Ain't 
I  the  yaller  flower  of  the  forest  ?  I'm  all  brimstone 
but  the  head  and  ears,  and  that's  aquafortie.'  Said 
he,  TTou're  a  beauty,  and  if  I  know'd  yore  name 
I'd  vote  for  you  next  election.*  Said  I,  Tin  that 
Bame  Davy  Crockett.  You  know  what  I  am  made 
of.  IVe  got  the  closest  shootin'  rifle,  the  best  'coon 
dog,  the  biggest  bear  tickler  and  the  ruffest  rackin' 
horse  in  the  district  I  can  kill  more  likker,  cool 
out  more  men,  and  fool  more  varmints  than  any 
man  you  can  find  in  all  Tennessee  i'  Said  he,  'Good 
morning,  stranger,  I*m  satisfied.'  Said  I,  *Good 
morning,  air ;  I  feel  much  better  since  our  meeting — 
don't  forget  about  that  vote.' " 

Congressmen  to-day  do  not  employ  language  quite 
eo  picturesque,  or  methods  of  vote-getting  quite  so 
erode.  The  story  is  a  trifle  apochryphal;  yet  Crockett 
himself,  in  what  is  called  his  autobiography,  a  work 
which  he  no  doubt  dictated,  or  at  least  authorized, 
gives  tiie  following  account  of  one  of  his  speeches 
to  a  stranger,  at  Raleigh,  while  Crockett  was  en 
route  to  Washington  to  take  his  first  seat  in  Con- 
greas. 

•'Said  he,  hurrah  for  Adams  T  and  said  I,  *Hur- 
rah  for  hell,  and  praise  your  own  country  I'    And 
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he  said,  'Who  are  you?*  Said  I,  Tm  that  same 
Davy  Crockett,  fresh  from  the  hackwoodB,  half 
horse,  half  alligator,  a  little  touched  with  snapping 
turtle,  can  wade  the  Mississippi,  leap  the  Ohio,  ride 
a  streak  of  lightning,  slide  down  a  honey  locust  and 
not  get  scratched.  I  can  whip  my  weight  in  wild- 
cats, hug  a  bear  too  close  for  comfort,  and  eat  any 
man  opposed  to  Jackson.* "  Which  last  remark  he 
fain  would  qualify  largely  later  in  hia  political  ca- 
reer !  An  innate  shrewdness  that  told  him  how 
to  avoid  committing  himself  was  Crockett's  original 
capital  in  politics,  as  it  was  in  life.  His  native  wit, 
his  good  fellowship,  his  rollicking  good  humor,  his 
courage  and  strength,  his  skill  with  weapons  brought 
him  success.  He  was  fitted  for  soccees  in  thoec  sur- 
roundinga. 

Crockett  is  always  chronicled  as  one  of  the  great 
American  hunters,  and  this  name  he  deserves.  He 
waa  a  good  rifle-shot.  In  his  cane-brake  country  ho 
hunted  the  black  bear  just  as  it  is  hunted  to-day  in 
the  similar  country  of  the  Mississippi  Delta,  by 
means  of  dogs,  without  which  the  hunter  would  only 
by  the  remotest  chance  ever  get  sight  of  an  animal 
so  shy  as  the  black  bear. 

Abbott,  who  seems  to  apologize  for  Crockett,  needs 
for  himself  an  apologist,  for  he  displays  a  lamentable 
ignorance  of  the  environment  of  which  he  writes,  as 
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well  as  of  many  common  facts  in  natural  history.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  there  was  no  risk  whatever  in  the 
pnrsoit  of  the  black  bear,  even  when  the  hunter  was 
not  accompanied  by  his  dogB,  whose  presence  elimi- 
nated the  last  possible  danger  of  the  chaBc.  In  those 
days  the  rifle  was  a  single-shot  muzzle-loader,  in 
no  wise  so  effective  as  the  modern  hunting  arm, 
but  even  thus  early  in  the  history  of  American  wild 
game,  the  black  bear  hud  ceased  to  be  a  formidable 
animal,  if  indeed  he  ever  was  such.* 

Abbott,  with  gross  and  indeed  singular  inaccuracy, 
repeatedly  speaks  of  Crockett  as  killing  the  "grizzly 
bear"  and  he  mentions  the  "shaggy  skins"  of  these 
"ferocious  animals,"  In  reality  Davy  Crockett  saw 
nothing  but  the  flat,  smooth  hides  of  the  common 
black  bear  of  the  South,  one  of  the  most  cowardly  ani- 
mals that  ever  lived.  He  killed  numbers  pf  them, 
and  enjoyed  the  vociferous  chase  with  his  hounds. 
Sometimes  he  did  not  need  to  use  the  rifle,  but 
killed  the  bear  with  the  knife,  a  feat  often  repeated 
by  men  of  the  present  generation  in  the  cane-brake 
hunting  of  the  South. 

Crockett  mentions  killing  one  bear  that  weighed 
eix  hundred  and  seventeen  pounds,  and  be  speaks  of 


*Tb«  bUck  bean  wblch  fed  on  the  corpses  lett  on  tbo  field  of 
BTAddock'a  Defeat  became  for  a  time  bold  aod  eomewbat  fearless 
of  man. 
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another  that  he  thinks  weighed  six  hundred  pounds. 
In  one  hunt  of  two  weeks  he  killed  fifteen  bears.  Once 
he  killed  three  bears  in  half  an  hour,  and  at  another 
time  six  in  one  day,  with  an  additional  four  on  the 
following  day.  In  one  week  the  total  was  seventeen 
bears,  and  in  the  next  hunt  he  speaks  of  killing  ten 
of  the  same  animals.  He  states  that  he  killed  fifty- 
eight  bears  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  that  year,  and  in 
one  month  of  the  following  spring  he  added  forty- 
seven  bears  to  hia  score,  a  total  of  a  hundred  and  five 
killed  in  lesa  than  one  year.  In  all  he  killed  several 
hundred  bears,  very  many  deer  and  countless  small 
game.  He  was  a  benefactor  to  all  the  poor  laboring 
folk  that  lived  anywhere  neaj  him,  and  speaks  of 
giving  one  poverty-stricken  neighbor  a  thousand 
pounds  of  meat,  the  product  of  his  rifie  during  a  few 
hours  of  one  afternoon.* 

There  never  was  a  land  more  fruitful  in.  animal 
life  than  this  South  which  supported  the  early  West- 
erners. In  such  surroundings  life  was  a  simple  mat- 
ter. The  chase  and  the  rude  field  of  com  offered 
suiiicient  returns  to  satisfy  the  frontierBman. 


TtaaM  itorlM  ftra  not  Co  bo  doubtod.  and  ar«  not  o^ecliJly 
wonderful.  Tb«  vrU«r  bu  often  huut«d  In  Mlwlnlppl  wlik  a 
Iilanter,  Colon«l  R.  B.  Dobo.  wbo  more  than  equalled  all  of 
Crockolt'i  record!.  lo  one  year,  soon  allor  hla  first  arrtral  lo 
Coahoma  County.  MlMlsstppl,  Colonel  Bobo  killed  two  buadred 
and  mix  bean.  The  writer  was  preaent  when  ton  beara  wera 
killed   Id  elKht  daya 
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One  day  as  Crockett  ha{>pe2ied  to  be  in  a  settle- 
ment, some  forty  miles  from  hia  home,  it  waa  sug- 
gested that  he  run  once  more  for  the  legislature. 
He  agreed,  and  forthwith  aunouneed  himself  as  can- 
didate, nis  early  methods  were  again  successful. 
Discovering  in  himself  now  certaiu  latent  powers 
whose  existence  he  had  not  suspected^  he  later  agreed 
to  ran  for  Congress,  but  was  defeated  by  his  late 
supporter  and  friend,  Colonel  Alexander,  by  the 
scant  margin  of  two  votes.  Cotton  was  high,  and 
Alexander  said  it  was  because  of  the  1824  tariff. 
Dary  did  not  know  what  the  tariff  waa,  and  could 
not  answer  f 

Crockett  at  this  time  is  described  as  a  "finely  pro- 
portioned man,  about  sLx  feet  high,  forty-five  years 
of  age,  of  rery  frank,  pleasing  and  open  counte- 
nance." He  was  dressed  in  homespun  and  wore 
a  black  fur  cap  on  his  head,  when  seen  by  a  traveler 
who  met  him  at  his  house.  He  now  began  to  show 
**an  unusual  strength  of  mind  and  a  memory  almost 
miraculouB."  TTncultured,  ignorant,  terribly  handi- 
capped by  lack  of  training  and  opportunity,  he  over- 
came it  all.  He  got  his  ammunition  from  the 
enemy.  He  received  his  sole  political  education 
from  his  opponent's  political  speeches,  as  witness 
his  second  campaign  for  Congress.  Cotton  dropped 
in  price.     Davy  promptly  found  that  the  tariff  argu- 
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ment  would  work  both  wave,  and  he  took  his  advan- 
tage. He  was  elected  to  Congress,  and  re-elected,  the 
second  victory  showing  a  majority  of  three  thousand 
five  hundred  votes. 

It  is  at  this  stage  of  his  career  that  we  may  speak 
of  the  birth  of  the  second  or  real  David  Crockett. 
These  wild  surroundings  have  now  begotten  in  him  a 
rugged  sense  of  self-reliance  and  a  personal  independ- 
ence that  henceforth  manifest  themselves  unmistak- 
ably. He  is  a  politician,  but  an  independent  politician. 
'1  would  as  soon  be  a  'coon  dog  as  to  be  obliged 
to  do  what  any  man  or  set  of  men  told  me  to  do/' 
he  says.  "I  will  pledge  myself  to  support  no  admin- 
istration-" "I  would  rather  be  politically  dead  than 
hypocritically  immortalized,"  he  declares;  and  in  yet 
another  instance  he  says  that  he  ''will  not  submit 
to  the  party  gee-whoa-haw;"  that  he  will  be  "no 
man's  man,  and  no  party's  man." 

In  spite  of  all  these  personal  dicta  he  is  elected. 
His  election  costs  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  all 
in  borrowed  money.  It  costs  David  Crockett,  con- 
gressman, an  additional  one  hundred  dollars,  also 
borrowed,  to  get  to  the  national  Capitol  at  Washing- 
ton, where  he  arrives  j>erhap6  the  most  unique  speci- 
men of  Ccmgrcssman  ever  produced  in  this  broad 
land  of  ours.  His  first  act  is  to  pay  his  debts — which 
not  all  Congressmen  since  then  have  done  so  prompt- 
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ly.  It  is  hard  for  the  backwoods  congressman  at 
Waahingtony  jet  he  has  good  sense,  good  tact,  good- 
nature and  a  magnetic  temperament.  His  motto, 
'""Be  sure  you  are  right,  then  go  ahead/'  wins  for  him 
audden  fame.  Perhaps  it  is  fame  too  sudden.  Now 
we  must  bid  good-by  to  Davy  Crockett,  bear  hunter. 
He  is  bitten  of  the  fatal  poison  of  political  ambition. 
From  this  time  on  the  record  of  his  life  is  for  a  while 
public,  plain  and  well  known. 

Crockett  was  a  Southerner  and,  as  has  been  stated, 
at  first  a  friend  of  the  Jacksonian  Democracy. 
Naturally  he  should  have  been  expected  to  prove 
loyal  to  the  doctrines  of  the  South,  and  the  South 
at  that  time  was  held  in  the  hollow  of  Old  Hickory^s 
hand.  Note  now  a  sudden  sternness  of  fiber  in 
the  bear  hunter's  character  that  entitles  him  to  a 
better  name  than  that  of  time-serving  politician. 
As  a  matter  of  conviction  and  principle  he  differs 
from  the  autocratic  leader  then  sitting  in  the  presi- 
dent's chair.  He  opposes  President  Jackson's  In- 
dian bill,  and  the  proposition  to  withdraw  the  de- 
posits from  the  United  States  banks.  Indeed,  in- 
stead of  being  a  follower  of  Jacksou,  he  comes  out 
boldly  as  an  oppcment  of  his  former  leader. 

The  North  hails  him  joyously  ae  a  Southerner  with 
a  Whig  heart.  Let  Davy  make  the  most  of  it ;  none  the 
lees  he  loses  the  next  contest  for  Congress  in  his 
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district.  Yet  he  fights  again,  gets  the  nomination 
for  the  next  term,  wins  once  more  and  ha^itens  rap- 
idly toward  the  height  of  a  national  popularity.  Re- 
alizing his  own  ignorance  of  the  North  and  East,  in 
1834  he  undertakes  a  journey  to  those  sectiona.  At 
Baltimore  he  sees  a  railroad  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  and  witnesses  the  tremendous  feat  of  seven- 
teen miles  made  by  a  railway  train  in  the  time  of 
fifty-five  minutes!  At  Philadelphia  crowds  meet  him 
at  the  wharf  and  cheer  him  to  the  echo.  He  is 
banqueted  repeatedly,  wined  and  dined  times  with- 
out number,  and  made  the  recipient  of  countless 
attentions.  The  young  Whigs  of  Fliiladclphia  come 
close  to  his  heart  when  they  make  him  a  present 
of  a  fine  rifle,  the  very  rifle  that  took  the  place  of 
'*01d  Betfiy"  and  was  with  Crockett  in  his  last  fight 
at  the  Alamo. 

In  New  York,  in  Boston  and  the  larger  manu- 
facturing towns  of  Massachusetts,  Crockett  repeats 
bis  Philadelphia  triumphs.  He  is  now  a  national 
figure.  His  sayings  and  doings  are  quoted  through- 
out the  land.  If  his  Northern  speeches  are  cor- 
rectly reported,  he  has  at  this  time  suddenly  be- 
come the  possessor  of  an  easy  and  not  undignified 
oratx)rical  style,  though  all  his  speeches  are  still 
well  sprinkled  with  quaint  epigrams  and  homely  illus- 
trations. 
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We  see  in  the  Crockett  of  183-i  a  figure  not  ap- 
proftched  by  any  other  American  statesman  so  nearly 
as  by  that  other  nigged  Westerner,  Abraham  Lincoln. 
These  crude,  virile,  tremendous,  human  mcu.  product 
of  the  soil,  born  of  the  hard  ground  and  the  blue  sky 
— ^how  they  do  appeal,  how  they  do  grow,  how  they 
do  succeed. 

Crockett  is  asked  to  visit  Harvard  College,  but 
refuses  for  quaint  reasons  of  his  own.  Andrew  Jack- 
son has  been  made  an  LL.  D.  by  Harvard,  and 
Crockett  says  that  "one  LL.  D.  is  enough  for  Tennes- 
ece.'*  He  is  the  guest  of  Lieutenant-governor  Arm- 
strong, and  chronicles  naive  giurprise  that  Mr.  Arm- 
strong "did  not  charge  him  anything,"  for  entertain- 
ing bim.  He  states  that  in  New  England  he 
found  "more  liberality  Uian  the  Yankee  generally 
gets  credit  for.'*  He  expresses  his  gratitude  for  the 
kindly  reception  accorded  him  in  New  England  and 
chronicles  his  admiration  for  the  thrift  and  industry 
of  that  country,  which  seems  to  have  made  a  vivid 
impression  on  his  mind,  different  as  these  scenes 
were  from  the  wild  surroundings  in  which  he  himself 
had  grown  up. 

This  trip  into  the  North  wrought  epochal  change 
tor  oar  bear  hunter.  He  learns  now  about  the  tariff, 
studies  and  approves  the  doctrines  of  protection — 
rank  heresy  for  a  Southerner.    Deep  water  for  Davy 
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now  I  He  seems  to  have  liad  no  counsel  of  prudence, 
ft)r  now  he  loses  no  opportunity  to  chronicle  his  ani- 
mofiity  toward  General  Jackson. 

"Hero — that  is  a  name  that  ought  to  be  first  in 
war  and  last  in  peace/'  says  he.  Commenting  on 
the  faithlessness  of  the  government,  he  flames  out: 
"I  had  considered  a  treaty  as  the  sovereign  law  of 
the  land,  and  now  I  hear  it  considered  as  a  matter 
of  expedience."  This  was  in  reference  to  the  treat- 
ment accorded  the  southern  Indians  by  the  United 
States  government. 

'This  thing  of  man-worship  I  am  a  stranger  to,"^ 
says  hCj  with  |)ersonal  allusion,  of  course,  to  Jack- 
son. In  all  these  sayings  he  is,  it  may  natumlly  be 
suppoBedy  heartily  applauded  by  the  Northerners, 
who  rejoice  in  this  notable  accession  to  their  own 
ranks. 

Davy  Crockett,  bear  hunter  and  congressman, 
has  now  had  his  chance.  He  takes  himself  seri- 
ously, even  when  he  jokes  about  his  being  the  next 
president  of  Uie  United  States.  Crockett  repre- 
sents now  the  success  of  perfect  digestion,  of  the 
perfectly  normal  nervous  system.  Nothing  irritates 
him.  The  world  to  him  runs  smoothly,  aa  it  does 
to  any  hardy  animal.  He  cares  not  for  the  paat 
and  has  no  concern  for  the  physical  future.  His 
big  brain,  so  long  fallow,  so  long  unstirred,  beginti 
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now  to  fill  up  with  thoughts  and  ideas  and  conipari- 
&>ons  and  conclusions.  His  reason  is  clear  and 
bright.  He  presents  to  the  world  the  startling  specta- 
cle of  a  middle-aged  man  educating  himnelf  to  the 
point  of  an  intelligent  statesmanship,  and  that  within 
the  space  of  a  few  brief  months  or  ^ears.  He  displays 
a  clarity  of  vision  nothing  short  of  marvelouB.  His 
memory  of  names^  of  dates  and  data  is  something 
startling.  The  world  of  hooks  remains  closed  to  him, 
so  that  he  learns  by  car,  like  a  child,  but  he  surprises 
friends  and  foes  alike.  Tlie  husk  of  the  chrysalis 
has  been  broken.  The  Westerner  has  been  bom  into 
the  American ! 

Davy  Crockett  had  thus  far  never  met  any  dan- 
ger of  a  nature  to  inspire  fear,  any  difficulty  he 
could  not  overcome,  any  hardship  he  could  not 
lightly  endure.  He  now  encountered  one  enemy 
greater  than  any  to  be  met  with  in  the  wilderness — 
that  great  and  menacing  foe,  the  political  machine. 
He  found  to  his  sorrow  that  honor  and  manhood  will 
not  always  serve,  and  at  the  summit  of  his  success  he 
met  his  first  and  irremediable  defeat. 

Crockett,once  the  politician,  now  grown  into  Crock- 
ett the  eager  student,  the  earnest  statesman,  luul 
stirred  up  animosities  too  great  for  him  to  overcome. 
The  relentless  hand  of  Jackson  emoti'  hard  upon 
Crockett's  district.     There  was  talk  of  monev,  and  of 
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votes  influenced  by  its  use.  Poor  Davy,  who  went  into 
this  last  campaign  of  CongresR  as  blithely  and  as  sure 
of  success  as  ever  in  his  life,  learned  that  he  had  been 
defeated  by  a  total  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  votes! 
Then  there  arose  from  the  honest  and  generous  soul 
of  this  strange  child  of  the  wilderness  a  great  and 
bitter  cry.  He  was  among  the  first  to  exclaim  against 
tlie  creed  of  politics  pursued  as  politics^  of  statesman- 
ship that  is  not  stateHmanship — the  creed  of  party 
and  not  of  manhood. 

*'Ab  my  country  no  longer  requires  my  services/' 
he  writes,  '1  have  made  up  my  mind  to  leave  it" 
Expressing  his  determination  forthwith  to  leave  Ten- 
nessee and  to  start  for  the  distant  land  of  Texaa^  he 
says,  "I  have  a  new  row  to  hoe,  a  long  and  rough 
one ;  but  I  will  go  ahead.''  He  adds  as  quaintly  as 
ever,  "I  told  my  constituents  they  might  all  go  to 
hell,  and  I  would  go  to  Texas.*' 

We  come  now  to  the  third  and  closing  stage  of 
the  life  of  David  Crockett,  and  in  order  to  under- 
stand it  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  nature  of  the 
opinions  then  current  concerning  the  new  land  that 
to  the  Southerners  of  that  time  was  "The  Great 
West/'  the  land  beyond  the  Mississippi.  Texas,  a 
magnificent  realm  eight  hundred  and  twenty-five  by 
seven  hundred  and  forty-five  miles  in  extent,  already 
had   an   American  population  of  nearly  forty  thou- 
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sand;  and  of  all  wild  populations  ever  gathered 
together  at  any  place  or  time  of  the  world,  this 
was  perhaps  the  wildest  and  the  most  indomitable. 
There  was  hardly  a  soul  within  the  borders  of  that 
great  land  who  was  not  a  fighting  man  and  who  had 
not  come  to  take  his  fighting  chance.  It  was  fate 
that  Davy  Crockett  should  drift  into  this  far  South- 
west and  take  his  chances  also. 

As  to  the  chances  of  it,  they  were  not  so  bad. 
It  was  ahnoet  sure  that  Texas  would  ultimately  be 
won  from  Mexico.  In  1813  an  expedition  of  Ameri- 
cans had  fought  Spain  and  killed  some  hundreds  of 
Spaniards,  on  the  strength  of  the  general  claim  that 
the  territory  of  Louisiana  extended  westward  as  far 
as  the  Rio  Grande,  and  not  merely  to  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Sabine  River,  as  was  claimed  by  Spain.  The 
latter  river  was  in  1819  generally  accepted  as  the 
boundary  line,  but  this  fact  did  not  serve  to  stop 
the  Americans. 

In  1823  Stephen  A.  Austin  was  settling  his  Mexican 
grant  with  his  new  colony.  These  families  drew  after 
them  the  inevitable  train  of  relatives  and  friends,  so 
that  the  great  River  Road  to  the  South  and  South- 
weet  soon  began  to  be  pressed  by  the  feet  of  many 
pilgrims.  In  1821  Lafitte  made  his  rough  settlement 
at  Galveston,  and  the  pirates  of  Lafitte  were  no  worse 
than  the  average  Texas  population    of    that  time. 
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There  were  no  school?,  no  courts,  no  law.  One  writer 
states  that  he  sat  at  breakfast  with  eleven  men,  each 
of  whom  had  pending  against  him  in  another  state 
a  charge  of  murder.  Then  originated  the  etiquette 
of  the  wild  Wc?6t  that  demanded  that  no  one  should 
inquire  into  hia  neighbor's  past,  dot  ask  his  earlier 
name. 

In  1833  there  were  twenty  thousand  Americans  that 
wished  Texas  to  have  an  organization  sepurate  from 
the  state  of  Coahuila,  They  were  not  so  particular 
as  to  what  govern  men  t  c-lai  med  thei  r  state,  but 
Ihey  wished  to  organize  and  run  it  for  themselves. 
Meeting  a  natural  opposition  from  Mexico  in  this 
enterprise,  in  the  year  1835  they  banded  their 
forces,  overturned  the  Mexican  government,  and 
set  up  a  provisional  government  of  their  own.  Henry 
Smith  was  chosen  provisional  governor  and  Sam 
Houston  commander-in-chief  of  this  wildest  of  all 
American  republics. 

On  December  twentieth,  1835,  these  Texans  issued 
their  proclamation  of  independence,  some  sixty 
years  after  the  Declaration  of  the  American  Inde- 
pendence. This  meant  but  one  th  ing.  San  ta 
Anna,  then  as  much  as  anybody  governor  of  affairs 
in  Mexico,  marched  with  an  flmiy,  stated  to  have 
numbered  seven  thousand  five  hundred  men,  to  be- 
siege the  Texans,  whose  main  body  was  located  at 
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San  Antonio.  No  American  doubted  the  ultimate 
iMne.  All  the  South  knew  that  the  wild  and  hardy 
population  of  this  new  region  would  beat  back  the 
weak  Latin  tenanta  of  the  soil.  The  matter  was  well 
dificuseed  and  well  understood.  It  was  not  knight- 
errantry,  therefore,  so  much  as  politics,  that  led  Dary 
Crockett  southward  into  this  wild  hornets'  nest. 
Rather  should  we  ^y  that  all  this  movement  was  part 
of  the  mighty,  inexplicable,  fateful,  irresistible  Anglo- 
Saxon  pilgrimage  across  this  continent.  It  waa  a 
New  World.  These  new  men  were  those  fitted  to 
oocupy  and  hold  it. 

At  this  time  the  historian  of  Crockett  falls  on 
a  curious  difficulty.  There  is  published  what  pur- 
porta  to  be  an  autobiography  of  David  Crockett's 
life,  a  linsey-woolsey  affair,  made  up  partly  of  good 
English  and  partly  of  rough  backwoods  idiom  such 
as  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  the  speech 
of  this  singular  man.  This  "autobiography'*  pur- 
porta  to  be  continued  after  Crockett  leaves  his  Ten- 
nessee home  for  far-off  Te.tas.  Yet  at  this  point  its 
style  and  subject  matter  assume  such  shape  as  to 
lead  one  inevitably  to  conclude  tliat  Crockett  did 
not  write  it.  There  are  many  contradictions  and 
discrepancies,  and  much  of  the  detailed  story  of 
Crockett's  wanderings  in  the  Southwest  is  denied  by 
practic-ally  the  only  eye-witness  of  the  time  qualified 
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to  tell  of  his  experiences — ^that  Jonathan  H.  Greene 
(the  "Harrington"  of  Crockett's  correspondence), 
once  gambler  and  later  reformed  man,  who  was  with 
Crockett  for  a  time  before  the  Alamo  fight.  Greene's 
gtoiy  does  not  in  all  points  tally  with  the  ao- 
called  autobiography  of  Crockett^  nor  with  many  of 
the  popular  hlBtories  of  his  life. 

In  general  it  may  be  determined  that,  with  some 
feeling  but  without  much  ado,  Crockett  said  farewell 
to  his  wife  and  family.  He  had  no  longer  heart  for 
bear  hunting.  He  wished  a  wider  field  of  life.  His 
journey  was  down  the  Mississippi  and  up  the  Arkan- 
sas River  to  Little  Rock.  There  he  encoontered  many 
hail-fellows-well-met,  and  had  several  experiences, 
which  are  set  forth  at  length  in  his  autobiography. 
He  journeyed  then  horseback  to  Fulton,  descended 
the  Red  River  to  Natcbitoches  and  thence  made  his 
way  westward  across  Texas. 

The  so-called  autobiography  of  Crockett  describes 
two  or  three  strange  characterB:  the  *^Bee  Hunter," 
who  might  have  been  the  hero  of  an  English  melo- 
drama of  the  time ;  "Thimblerig,'*  the  sharper  whom 
Crockett  reforms  and  leads  on  to  die  a  hero's  death ; 
the  'Tirate,"  who  dies  in  front  of  the  Alamo  gate; 
nnd  BO  on.  There  is  something  strangely  unreal  in 
much  of  this.  It  does  not  ring  true.  Yet  we  are 
further  told  that  Crockett  crossed  the  Sabine,  that  he 
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met  the  Comancbes,  that  be  saw  for  tbe  first  time 
the  tremendous  herds  of  buffalo,  that  he  encountered 
bands  of  wild  horses,  that  he  saw  much  wild  game, 
and  in  a  knife  fight  killed  a  penther.  The  feeling 
is  irresistible  that  many  of  these  pictures  are  made 
to  order. 

At  last,  however,  without  much  ado  and  without 
any  adequate  explanation  of  Orockett^s  real  motives, 
we  find  him  inside  the  gates  of  the  San  Antonio 
barracks,  one  of  that  little  party  whose  heroic  death 
was  to  set  the  whole  American  nation  a-throb,  first 
with  vengeful  fire,  and  then  with  a  passionate  love 
and  admiration. 

The  situation  was  thus:  Travis  in  San  Antonio, 
practically  hemmed  in  at  the  adobe  bnilding  known 
as  the  Alamo;  Fannin  at  Goliad,  with  other  noble 
fellows  later  to  fall  victims  to  Mexican  treachery; 
at  a  distance  Sam  Houston,  apparently  irresolute 
and  non-committal.  Austin,  Fannin,  Travis,  Rush, 
James  Bowie,  the  Whartons,  Archer  of  Virginia — 
what  a  list  of  strong  names  was  here,  these  fight- 
ing men,  some  of  whom  had  come  for  politics,  some 
for  sport,  some  for  sheer  love  of  danger  and  adven- 
ture. Of  these,  Bowie,  Crockett,  Fannin  and  Travis 
might  have  been  declared  opposed  to  the  party  of 
Houston  and  Austin.  Crockett's  authentic  letter 
bitterly  accuses  Houston,  the  leader  of  the  Texans, 
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Uoiutoii}  mysterious,  vain,  enigmatical,  as  able  as 
he  was  erratic,  might  perhaps,  had  his  followers 
been  less  tempestuous  and  independent,  have  united 
them  into  a  harmonious  and  powerful  whole.  He 
could  not,  or  did  not.    Hence  came  the  Alamo  fight. 

Of  this  wild  army,  half  ruffian,  half  adventurous, 
most  of  the  men  were  poor,  although  tliey  came 
in  many  cases  from  good  families.  They  had  behind 
them  an  undeniable  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Texas,  and  were  backed  by  money  raised 
for  that  purpose.  General  Jackson  openly  and  no- 
toriously favored  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  per- 
haps even  of  Mexico,  and  went  so  far  as  to  suggest 
a  few  practical  though  unauthorized  plans  of  his 
own  as  to  how  the  army  might  be  used  to  bring 
about  a  conflict  and  later  a  jxur  Jacksonii.  Thus 
we  find  our  hero,  Davy  Crockett,  once  more  fall- 
ing into  the  plans  of  his  former  chief,  his  recently 
victorious  antagonist,  Old  Hickory. 

It  is  possible  that  Crockett  was  deceived  in  his 
pilgrimage  to  Texas.  There  is  more  than  a  suspicion 
that  he  was  used  as  a  cat's  paw  in  a  political  move- 
ment. He  says  that  "Houston  is  enjoying  the  support 
of  the  Government,  while  others  are  left  to  do  the 
fighting."  He  continues,  "Houston  has  dealt  with  us 
in  prevarications.''  He  calls  Houston  the  *'agent"  and 
Jackson  the  "manufacturer."    Yet  certainly  Crockett 
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was  backed  by  a  prevalent  and  strongly  growing  sen- 
timent. The  records  arc  too  vague  aiid  Lnsuilicient^ 
We  shall  never  fully  understand  all  these  compli- 
cations  of  early  and  adventurous  politics. 

Be  all  these  things  as  they  may,  Crockett  was  one 
of  the  devoted  little  baud  of  a  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  Texans,  who  in  time  found  themselves  besieged 
by  an  army  of  Mexicans  from  five  thousand  to  eight 
thousand  strong.  The  peons  of  Santa  Anna's  worth- 
lees  army  came  on  day  after  day,  the  bands  playing 
the  Dequelo,  which  meant  **no  quarter.'*  For 
eleven  days  the  Texans  held  the  Alajuo,  in  that  his- 
toric fight  whoee  details  are  so  generally  and  so  un- 
certainly known.  These  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  men  killed  of  the  enemy  more  than  one  tliou- 
Band.  Worn  out  by  loss  of  sleep  and  continuous 
muscular  exertion,  their  arms  simply  grew  weary 
from  much  slaying.  Their  hands  could  no  longer 
posh  down  the  ladders  weighted  with  the  struggling 
peons  goaded  forward  by  the  t-words  of  their  oflicers. 

At  length  an  assault  was  lodged.  The  swart  Mexi- 
cans, more  in  terror  than  in  exultation,  poured  across 
the  broken  wall.  In  the  hospital  lay  forty  helpless 
men,  each  with  his  rifle  at  his  side.  Tliesc.sick  and 
crippled,  broken-bodied,  iron -hearted,  poured  their 
last  Tolloy  into  their  assailants  as  they  came  in.  A 
csnnon  was  discharged  down  the  room  and  nearly  a 
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score  of  the  crippled  and  eick  were  blovn  to  plec^ 
Outside,  in  the  open  space,  the  lances  of  the  Men 
cans  reached  farther  than  the  clubbed  rifles  or  the 
bitter,  biting  knives  of  the  stalwart  Americans,  now 
raging  in  their  last  tremendous,  magnificent  and 
awful  Baresark  rage. 

No  cmv  Knows  the  story  of  the  end.  Even  the 
number  of  the  victims  is  matter  of  dispute  to-day. 
Some  say  there  were  a  hundred  and  eighty-three  de- 
fenders, some  say  a  hundred  and  eighty-six.  Some 
Bay  one  woman  escaped ;  some  say  two.  Some 
declare  that  one  negro  servant  got  away;  some  say 
two.  The  state  of  Texaa  adopted  the  "Alamo  baby," 
but  the  Alamo  baby  did  not  see  Crockett  fall.  There 
are  different  reports.  Some  state  that  there  were 
six  Americans  left  hemmed  up  against  the  wall, 
and  that  the  Mexican  general,  CastrilloDj  called 
upon  them  to  surrender.  They  did  so,  Crockett 
being  one  of  the  six.  Confronting  the  Mexican 
commander,  they  were  treacherously  ordered  to  be 
shot  down.  It  is  said  that  Crockett,  bowie  knife 
in  hand,  sprang  with  all  his  force  for  the  throait 
of  the  Mexican  general,  but  waa  cut  down  or  shot 
down  with  the  others,  "his  face  even  in  death 
wreathed  in  an  expreeaion  of  contempt  and  scorn 
at  Bucli  treachery.'* 

All  this  is  but  imagination;  and  there  is  all  reason 
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to  suppose  that  there  never  was  any  surrender  of  these 
gix  last  sun-ivors.  The  commoner  story  is  that  Crock- 
ett fought  to  the  last  with  his  broken  rifle,  and  waa 
killed  against  the  wall,  before  him  lying  the  bodies  of 
some  twentj'  Meiicans.  The  usual  impression  is  that 
he  killed  these  twenty  Mexicans  himself  before  he 
wu  cut  down,  but  this  is  perhaps  the  result  of 
emotiona]  writing.  No  one  knows  how  many  foes 
bad  fallen  to  his  arm.  No  one  can  tell  how  many 
Mexicans  each  of  these  raging,  fighting  men  de- 
stroyed before  he  himself  went  down.  Earlier  in 
the  siege  Crockett  recounts  picking  ofE  five  can- 
noneers one  after  the  other.  He  tells  how  the  Bee 
ITunter  and  Thimblerig  did  their  sharpshooting,  how 
the  Pirate  died  of  wounds  received  in  a  sortie,  how 
the  Bee  Hunter — a  most  unlikely  thing — burst  into 
poesy  and  song  at  the  hoisting  of  the  Texas  flag. 
Some  of  these  things  have  too  unreal  a  sound.  There 
is  uomcthing  not  quite  Crockett,  though  h  la  Crockett, 
in  the  conclusion  of  Crockett's  so-called,  or  rather 
allegedj  diary: 

'*March  5. — Pop,  pop,  pop!  Bom,  bom,  bom! 
throughout  the  day.  No  time  for  memoranduma 
now.  Go  ahead.  Liberty  and  independence  for- 
crerr 

These  are  the  last  recorded  words  of  dear  Davy 
Crockett.     It  is   probable  in  the  extreme  that  he 
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neyer  wrote  them.  It  is  unlikely  to  an  equal  degree 
that,  in  all  the  turmoil  of  the  Alamo  fight,  he  could 
deliberately  have  kept  a  diary,  or  that  it  could  have 
been  preserved  after  all  the  horrible  detaila  of  that 
bloody  and  disafitroue  conflict.  As  to  the  end  of 
Davy  Crockett,  there  is  and  has  been  no  living  hu- 
man being  who  could  speak  with  absolute  accuracy 
and  authenticit}'.  Bloody  San  Jacinto,  the  field 
where  the  cry  **Remember  the  Alamo!"  was  the 
watchword  of  a  dire  and  just  revenge,  left  but  few 
Mexican  eye-witneeses  of  the  Alamo. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  we  know  that  Davy  Crockett  died 
fighting)  that  he  died  with  bis  face  to  the  enemy,  like 
the  brave  man  that  he  was,  undaunted,  unafraid.  No 
politics  now,  no  statesmanship,  no  little  ambitions 
now  for  Davy  Crockett.  He  was  once  more  the  child 
of  the  wilderness,  stark,  savage,  exultant,  dreadful, 
one  more  of  those  Titanic  characters  that  swept  away 
a  weaker  population,  beat  down  all  opposition,  con- 
quered the  American  wilderness  and  made  way  for  an 
American  civilization. 


The  study  of  Crockett's  life  shows  us  an  America 
yet  loose  and  scattered,  not  knit  together  into  a  na- 
tional whole;  and  the  political  pmblems  of  that  day 
were  still  thoee  arising  from  geography.  Backwoods 
Davy  was  after  all  not  so  poor  a  thinker,  nor  so  far 
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frou  getting  to  the  marrow  of  tluDgs.  After  his 
Hfijt  ta  the  North,  and  his  reconciliation  to  the  doc- 
trines of  a  protective  tariffj  he  make^  one  comment 
which,  while  it  may  not  settle  political  argument, 
ought  to  teach  a  national  courtesy  and  a  human 
tolerance  on  both  sides  in  any  national  difference, 

"If  SoTithemerg  would  visit  the  North/'  he  says, 
*it  would  give  different  ideas  to  them  who  have  been 
deluded  and  spoken  in  strong  terms  of  dissolving  the 
Union."  A  trifle  ungrammatical  this,  perhaps,  but 
startling  reading,  when  one  remembers  that  it  was 
recorded  in  1834.  Again  we  find  our  independent 
thinker  discussing  freely  the  queetions  of  transporta- 
tion, which  were  then  and  always  have  been  so  im* 
portant  in  this  country.  Ue  was  opposed  to  JackscH} 
in  the  first  place  because  Jackson  "vetoed  the  bill  for 
tiie  Maysville  road."  He  was  opposed  to  Van  Buren 
because  he  "voted  against  the  continuance  of  the  na- 
tional road  through  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and 
against  appropriations  for  its  preservation."  He  op- 
Van  Buren  further  because  he  "voted  in  favor 
of  toll  gates  on  the  national  road,  demanding  a 
tribute  from  the  West  for  the  right  to  pass  on  her  own 
highways,  constructed  out  of  her  own  money, — a 
thing  never  heard  of  before." 

Crockett*B  changes  of  residence,  ever  drifting  far- 
ther to  the  westward  in  his  native  state,  and  his 
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final  long  pilgrimage  to  the  Southwest,  where  he 
certainly,  though  his  autobiograi)Iij  does  not  so  state, 
visited  different  parte  of  Texae  and  the  Indian  na- 
tions, is  index  of  the  tendency  of  the  times.  The 
West  of  that  day  is  the  South  of  to-day.  Thus,  a 
writer  of  1834  states,  "The  West  is  settled  by  repre- 
sentatives from  every  country,  but  it  is  very  largely 
indebted  for  its  inhabitants  to  Virginia,  Georgia  and 
the  two  Carolinas."  History  and  our  census  maps 
show  us  that  the  day  of  the  upper  West  was  yet 
to  come.  Boone  and  his  like  had  led  across  the 
Appalachians.  Crockett  and  his  like  had  crossed 
the  Mississippi.  The  march  toward  the  Rockies  was 
now  steadily  and  determinedly  begun,  under  what 
difficulties  and  with  what  results  we  shall  presently 
observe. 


I 


CHAPTER  II 


AGAINST  THE   WATEB8* 


In  1810  the  Westeru  frontier  of  the  United 
dtates  slanted  like  the  roof  of  a  house  from  Maine 
to  Louisiana.  The  center  of  population  waa  almost 
exactly  on  the  site  of  the  city  of  Washington. 
The  West  was  a  distinct  section,  and  it  was  a  sec- 
tion that  had  begun  to  develop  an  aristocracy.  We 
etill  wore  linsey-woolsey  in  Kentucky;  still  pounded 
our  com  in  a  hollow  stump  in  Ohio;  still  killed  our 
Indians  with  the  ancient  weapon  of  our  fathers; 
still  took  our  produce  to  Xew  Orleans  in  flat-boats; 
still  were  primitive  in  many  ways. 

Xone  the  leas  we  had  among  us  an  aristocrat,  a  man 
who  classified  himself  as  better  than  his  fellow  men. 
There  had  been  bom  that  early  captain  of  transporta- 
tion, the  keel-boatman,  tlie  man  that  could  go  up- 
stream. The  latter  had  for  the  stationary  or  semi- 
stationary  man  a  vast  and  genuine  contempt,  as 
nomad  man  has  ever  had  for  the  man  of  anchored 
habit.  There  was  warrant  for  this  feeling  of 
superiority,  for  the  keel-boat  epoch  was  a  great  one 
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jn  American  history.  Had  this  cIuiriBy  craft  never 
been  supplanted  by  the  steamboat,  its  victories  would 
have  been  of  greater  value  to  America  than  all  the 
triumphs  she  ever  won  on  the  seas. 

Ab  for  the  keel-boatmen  themselves,  they  were 
a  hardy,  wild,  and  reckless  breed.  They  spent  their 
days  in  the  blazing  sun,  their  heads  drooping  over 
the  setting-pole,  their  feet  steadily  trudging  the 
walking-boards  of  their  great  vessels  from  morning 
until  night  and  day  after  day.  A  wild  life,  a  merry 
one,  and  a  brief,  was  that  lived  by  this  peculiar 
class  of  men,  who  made  characters  for  one  of  the 
vivid  chapters  in  the  taJe  of  the  early  West. 

The  men  of  the  West  had  solved  in  some  rude 
way  the  problem  of  getting  up-stream,  though 
still  they  clung  to  the  highways  of  nature,  the  water- 
courses. The  men  of  the  ax  and  rifle  had  once 
more  broken  over  the  ultimate  harriers  assigned  to 
them  by  the  men  of  book  and  gown.  That  myste- 
rious land  beyond  the  Mississippi  was  even  then 
receiving  more  and  more  of  that  adventurous  popu- 
lation that  the  statesmen  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase feared  would  leave  the  East  and  never  would 
return. 

The  fur  traders  of  St.  Louis  had  found  a  way 
to  reach  the  Rockies.  The  adventurous  West  was 
once  more  blazing  a  trail  for  the  commercial  and 
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indnstrial  West  to  follow.  This  was  the  second 
outward  setting  of  the  tide  of  west-bound  travel. 
We  had  used  up  all  our  down-stream  transportation, 
find  we  had  taken  over,  and  were  beginning  to  use, 
a1]  the  trails  that  led  into  the  West^  all  the  old 
French  trails,  the  old  Spanish  trails,  the  trails  that 
led  out  with  the  sun.  No  more  war  parties  now 
from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Ohio,  from  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  Mississippi.  This  was  our  country. 
We  held  the  roads. 

But  now  there  were  happening  yet  other  strange 
and  startling  things.  In  180G,  at  Pittsburg,  some 
persons  built  the  first  steamboat  ever  seen  on  the 
Ohio  Hivcr.  Its  first  trip  was  the  occasion  of  much 
rejoicing,  and  was  celebrated  with  fervor,  which, 
however,  must  have  received  a  certain  dampening 
by  the  outcome  of  the  experiment.  The  boat, 
crowded  with  excited  spectators,  ran  very  hand- 
eomely  down-stream,  but  when  it  essayed  to  return 
the  current  proved  too  strong,  and  only  setting-poles 
and  rowboats  saved  the  day.  This,  then,  was  the 
precursor  of  an  aristocracy  in  transportation  before 
which  even  the  haughty  keel-boatmen  were  obliged 
to  abase  themselves.  In  1811  the  steamer  New 
Orleans  was  built  at  Pittsburg,  and  following  the 
guidance  of  **Mr.  Roosevelt  of  New  York,"  who  had 
previously  investigated  the  matter,  successfully  ran 
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the  rivcrway  to  New  Orleans.*  More  than  that,  she 
proved  able  to  return  iip-stream.t  What  fate  then 
was  left  for  the  keel-boats? 

In  1319  a  steamboat  had  appeared  as  far  west  on 
the  Great  Lakes  as  Mackinaw.  In  1826  a  steamboat 
reached  Lake  Michigan.  In  1828  the  first  steamboat 
of  the  American  Fur  Company  mastered  the  turbid 
flood  of  the  Missouri,  and  ascended  that  stream  as 
far  as  the  Great  FaUs.J    In  1832  a  steamboat  ar- 


*Nicho]afl  J.  RoOMTelt.  ■  great-unclfl  of  pTMldent  Theodora 
Rocwevelt,  was  ooe  of  tbo  owDeri  of  tb«  New  Orleaua.  and  cum- 
manded  ber  on  the  blitorlc  voyase  dowo  ibe  Mlsalaalppl,  It  to- 
log  the  boueymoou  trip  lor  Mr.  Rooserelt  and  his  bride.  EvcDtful 
CDoush  It  proved,  this  early  Toyage.  Ai  ibough  Id  protest  at 
thla  InvasloD  ot  lU  sanctity,  the  wUdercest  broka  out  Id  caU- 
clyamlc  revolt.  The  crcat  New  Madrid  Aartbquake,  which  chjiaic^ 
tbo  contour  of  huodreda  of  miles  of  Mississippi  va^kiy  la&da, 
greeted  the  vessel  upon  Its  first  olght  on  the  great  river.  "A 
strange,  weird,  Uirllllag  moaa  or  high  key<'d  sigh  swept  tremu- 
lously across  the  forest  and  caae-brakcs,  eoding  Id  a  tremcadous 
shriek,  which  again  dropped  to  a  long,  low  moan."  This  tre- 
mendous waroliig  was  followed  by  the  quaking,  the  upheaval 
and  iho  subsidence  of  the  earth  Id  such  fasbioa  that  the  coura« 
of  1b«  mighty  Mississippi  Itself  was  for  the  time  reversed,  aod 
afterward  forever  altered,  while  vast  forests  were  sunk  like 
ID  maay  ranks  of  toys.  A  great  tidal  wave  swept  the  New  Or- 
leans from  her  mooring,  and  Roosevelt  and  his  wife  barely  es- 
caped v*Uh  life.  The  end  of  an  older  world  and  the  beglnalog  of 
n  Dew  b.  i  Udced  come. 

This  flr.*  rlvcr-Bteomer  was  116  feel  over  all.  with  twenty- 
feet  beam,  and  was  of  oiily  400  tons  burdeo;  etrange  precursor 
of  the  sulft  and  beautiful  r^rer-raeers  that  wore  «oon  lo  follow, 
whoae  keen,  trim  hulls  and  dazsUnglr  ornamented  superstruoturei 
were  ere  long  to  house  another  phase  of  trunsportutlon. 

tNaturally,  the  down-stream  and  up-stream  eras  overlapped. 
ThuK  the  L-ypri:s«  ruftlng  of  the  Mlssla&lppl  Di-lta.  duwu  the  Sun- 
flower and  Yaiou  rivers  and  lo  the  p'  rl  of  New  Orleans,  was  at 
Its  height  In  the  years  IM2-44.  The  rivers  will  ever  remain  ttaa 
great  downhill  highways  for  beavy  freight 

tTh«  IndepcndcQce,  of  Louisville,  Ky..  ascended  the  MlaMKill 
as  high  lu  lioonevlUe.  Mo..  In  XSli. 
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rived  at  the  city  of  Chicago.  The  West  was  now 
becoming  very  much  a  country  of  itaelf. 

The  curious  fact  continued  to  be  fact — that  it 
was  the  South  that  was  to  open,  the  North  and 
the  East  that  were  to  occupy.  Of  the  two  essential 
tools,  the  Southern  man  might  have  left  at  home  his 
ax,  the  Northern  man  his  rifle.  But  it  waa  &&  yet 
no  time  for  a  North  or  a  South.  Tlie  Northerners 
and  the  Southerners  both  became  Westerners,  and 
If  the  ax  followed  the  rifle,  the  plow  as  swiftly  came 
bdiind  the  ox. 

Thanks  to  the  man  that  could  go  up-stream,  corn 
was  no  longer  worth  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  dol- 
lars a  bushel  anywhere  in  America.  Com  was  worth 
fifty  cents  a  bushel,  and  calico  was  worth  fifty  oents 
a  yard,  at  the  city  of  Kaskaskia,  in  the  heart  of  the 
Mississippi  valley.  Kaskaskia,  the  ancient,  was  quoen 
of  the  down-stream  trade  in  her  day.  She  was  im- 
portant enough  to  command  a  visit  from  General 
Lafayette,  early  in  this  century;  and  the  governor  of 
Illinois  addressed  the  distinguished  visitor  with  an 
oratory  not  without  interest,  since  it  was  alike  full 
of  bombast,  of  error,  of  truth,  and  of  prophecy : 

"Sir,  when  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  genera- 
tions hence,  are  traversed  by  carriers  of  commerce 
from  all  parts  of  the  world;  when  there  shall  live 
west  of  the  Father  of  Waters  a  people*  greater  in 
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nmnbers  than  the  present  population  of  the  United 
States;  when,  sir,  the  power  of  England,  always 
malevolent,  shall  have  waned  to  nothing,  and  the 
eagleB  and  stars  of  oiir  national  aims  be  recognized 
and  honored  in  all  part*  of  the  globe;  when  the  old 
men  and  the  children  of  to-day  shall  have  been 
gathered  to  their  fathers,  and  their  graves  have  been 
obliterated  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  Kaakaskia 
will  still  remember  and  honor  your  name.  Sir,  as 
the  commercial  queen  of  the  West,  she  welcomes 
you  to  a  place  within  her  portals.  So  long  as  Kas- 
kaskia  exists^  your  name  and  praioes  shall  be  sung  i 
bj  her."  f 

To-day  Kaskaskia  is  forgotten.  The  conditions 
that  producijd  her  have  long  since  disappeared,  m 
The  waters,  in  pity,  have  literally  washed  her  away  ■ 
and  buried  her  far  in  the  southern  sea.  Yet  Kas- 
kaakia  serves  admirably  as  a  measuring  point  for 
the  West  of  that  day.  She  stood  at  the  edge  of 
civilization  on  the  one  hand,  of  barbarism  on  the 
other.  Beyond  her  lay  a  land  as  unknown  as  the 
surface  of  the  moon,  a  land  that  offered  alike 
temptation  and  promise.  Calico  was  worth  fifty 
cents  a  yard  at  Kaskaskia;  it  was  worth  three  dollars 
a  yard  in  Santa  Fe.  A  beaver  skin  was  worth  three 
dollars  in  Xew  York;  it  was  worth  fifty  cents  at 
the  head  of.the  Missouri. 
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There  you  have  the  problems  of  the  men  of  1810, 
and  that,  in  a  nutshell,  is  the  West  of  1810,  1820, 
1830.  The  problem  was  then,  as  now,  how  to  trans- 
port a  finished  product  into  a  new  country,  a  raw 
product  back  into  an  old  country,  and  a  population 
between  the  two  countries.  There  sprang  up  then, 
in  this  second  era  of  American  transportation,  that 
mighty  commerce  of  the  prairies,  which,  carried  on 
under  the  name  of  trade.  furnisht»d  one  of  the  boldest 
commercial  romances  of  the  earth.  Fostered  by  mer- 
chantSy  it  was  captained  and  carried  on  by  heroes,  and 
was  dependent  upon  a  daily  heroism  such  as  com- 
merce has  never  seen  anywhere  except  in  the  Ameri- 
can West.  The  Kit  Carsona  now  took  the  place  of 
the  Simon  Eentons,  the  Bill  Williamses.of  the  Daniel 
Boon«s.  The  Western  scout,  the  trapper,  the  hunter, 
wild  and  solitary  figures,  took  prominent  place  on  the 
nation's  canvas. 

This  Western  commerce,  the  wagon  freighting, 
steamboating,  and  packing,  of  the  first  half  of  this 
century,  was  to  run  in  three  great  channels,  each 
distinct  from  the  other.  First  there  was  the  fur 
trade,  whose  birth  was  in  the  \orth.  Xext  there 
was  the  trade  of  mercantile  ventures  to  the  far 
Southwest.  Lastly  there  was  to  grow  up  the  freight- 
ing trade  to  the  mining  regions  of  the  West.     The 
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cattle-growing,    farming,    or    commercial    West    of 
to-day  was  still  a  thing  undreamed.  U 

In  every  one  of  these  three  great  lines  of  activity  ^ 
we  may  still  note  what  we  may  call  the  curiously 
individual  quality  of  the  West.  The  conditions  of 
life^  of  trade,  of  any  endurance  on  the  soil,  made  ■ 
heavy  demands  upon  the  physical  man.  There  must, 
above  all  things,  be  strength,  hardihood,  courage. 
There  were  great  companies  in  commerce,  it  ia  true, 
but  there  were  no  great  corporatiouB  to  safeguard 
the  persons  of  those  transported.  Each  man  must 
"take  care  of  hiuisclf,"  as  the  {>eculiar  and  significant 
phra.tc  went.  *'Good-by;  take  care  of  yourself,"  wae 
the  last  word  for  the  man  departing  to  the  West.* 

The  strong  legs  of  himself  and  his  horse,  the  strong 


*Afl  witness  the  following  from  the  record  of  ad  e&rly  pralii* 
Journey:  "Our  routr  lay  through  alt  that  vaat  extent  of  country 
then  kco«n  us  Dakota,  Inrluding  thr  territories,  since  fnrin«<l. 
or  Montana.  Wyomlns.  and  Idbbo,  and  a  porUon  left,  attll  boftr- 
Ibk  the  orlgjoal  name.  The  greater  jiart  of  the  diatanc^  bad 
rever  been  traveled,  and  we  were  obliged  to  plrlc  our  way  «s 
be«t  we  could.  Thtrc  wBs  not  even  an  Indian  trail  to  guldo  ua. 
We  were  twenty  i3r.y»  In  crosBlog  the  Rtale  of  Mltineaota  to  Fori 
Abercromble,  on  Co  Red  River  of  the  North,  at  that  titue  the 
tluit  autpoat  of  r:vtlli:a(loii.  Iternainlng  there  a  few  daya  for 
repairs,  we  resumed  our  Journey  early  In  July  over  the  tracU«M 
plains,  certain  of  our  point  of  destlnctlou,  but  unofrlalu  aa  to 
the  distance  between  ua  and  It,  the  time  to  be  consumed  In  get- 
Ung  there,  and  all  the  dlfllculUci  of  the  long  and  tedious  travel. 
Contcloui  of  our  cxpoauro  to  attack*  from  aavaxea,  we  wrr*  oo 
the  lookout  every  moment.  A  trip  that  !■  now  completed  In 
five  days  and  ia  contlnuouily  a  plcoAurc-trlp  ronsum^d  At* 
months  of  time,  every  moment  filled  with  care  aud  aj»xlcty."^ 
(N.    P.    Longford.) 
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arms  of  himself  and  his  fellow  laborers,  these  must 
furnish  his  tran^portatiou.  The  muscles  tried  and 
proved,  the  mind  calm  amid  peril,  the  heart  un- 
wearied by  reverses  or  hardships — these  were  the 
items  of  the  capital,  universal  and  indispensable,  of 
the  West.  We  may  trace  here  the  development  of 
a  type  as  surely  aa  we  may  by  reading  the  storied 
rocks  of  geology.  This  time  of  boat  and  horse,  of 
pack  and  cordelle  and  travois,  of  strenuous  personal 
effort,  of  individual  initiative,  left  its  imprint  for- 
ever and  indelibly  on  the  character  of  the  Ameri- 
can, and  made  him  what  he  is  to-day  among  the 
nations  of  the  globe. 

There  was  still  a  West  when  Kaskaskia  was  queen. 
Major  Long*s  expedition  up  the  Platte  brought  back 
the  "important  fact"  that  the  "whole  division  of 
North  America  drained  by  the  Missouri  and  the 
Platte,  and  their  tributaries  between  the  meridianE> 
of  the  nwuth  of  the  Platte  and  the  Rockies,  is  almost 
entirely  unfit  for  cultivation,  and  therefore  unin- 
habitable foi  an  agricultural  people.''  There  axe 
many  thousands  of  farmers  to-day  who  can  not  quite 
agree  with  Major  Ijong*s  dictum,  but  in  that  day 
the  dictum  was  accepted  carelessly  or  eagerly.  No 
one  west  of  the  Mississippi  yet  cnred  for  farms. 
There  were  swifter  ways  to  wealth  than  farming, 
and  the  wild  men  of  the  West  of  that  day  had  only 
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scorn  and  distrust  for  the  wliole  theory  of  agricul- 
ture. 

"As  soon  aa  you  thnwt  the  plow  into  the  earth," 
said  one  adventurer  who  had  left  the  East  for 
the  wilder  lands  of  the  West,  "it  teems  with  worma 
and  useless  weeds.  Agriculture  increases  popu- 
laticfn  to  an  unnatural  extent.'^  For  such  men 
there  was  still  a  vast  world  without  weeds,  where 
the  soil  was  virgin,  where  one  might  be  uncrowded 
by  the  touch  of  home-building  man.  Let  the  farm- 
ers have  Ohio  and  Kentucky;  there  was  still  a  West. 

There  was,  in  the  first  place,  then,  the  West  of 
the  fur  trade,  the  trade  that  had  come  down  through 
BO  many  vicissitudes,  legacy  of  Louis  the  Grand 
Monarch  and  his  covetous  intriguers.  For  gen- 
erations the  coureurs  du  bois,  wild  peddlers  of  the 
woods,  had  traced  the  ultimate  waterways  of  the 
far  Northwest,  sometimes  absent  for  one,  two,  or 
more  years  from  the  place  they  loosely  called  home, 
sometimes  never  returning  at  all  from  the  savagery 
that  offered  so  great  a  fascination,  often  too  strong 
even  for  men  reared  in  the  lap  of  luxury  and 
refinement. 

Steam  was  but  an  infant,  after  all,  in  spite  of  the 
little  steamboat  triumphs  of  the  day.  The  waters 
offered  roadway  for  the  st^jamboats,  and  water 
transportation   by  steam   was   much   less  expensive 
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than  transportation  by  railway ;  but  the  head  of  naTi- 
gation  by  steamboats  was  only  the  point  of  departure 
of  a  wilder  and  cruder  transportation.  Beyond  the 
lutnral  reach  of  the  canoi  du  Nord,  the  lesser  craft 
of  the  natives,  the  smaller  birch-barks,  took  up  the 
trail,  and  passed  even  farther  up  into  the  unknown 
countries;  and  beyond  the  head  of  the  ultimate 
thread  of  the  waters  the  pack-horse,  or  the  travois 
and  the  dog,  took  up  the  inirden  of  the  day,  until  the 
trails  were  lost  in  the  forest,  and  the  traveler  carried 
his  pack  on  his  own  back.* 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  and  one  perhaps  not  commonly 
known»  that  the  Indian  sign  of  the  "cutthroat"  (the 
forefinger  drawn  across  the  throat),  which  is  the  uni- 
vereaJ  name  for  "Sioux"  among  all  other  American 
tribes,  is,  in  all  likelibowl,  a  misnomer.  The  Sioux 
were  dog  Indians  of  old,  before  they  got  horses  from 
the  West,  and  they  worked  the  dog  aa  a  draft  animal, 
with  a  collar  about  the  neck,  just  as  it  is  now  worked 
over  much  of  the  sub-arctic  country.  The  sign  of 
the  two  fingers  across  the  neck  once  indicated  "dog'* 
as  plainly  as  the  single  finger  across  the  neck  now 


•Tte  pack  of  the  "tlmber-cniUer,"  or  "land-looker,"  of  the 
lumber  trade  la  made  of  stout  caovai.  witb  sbouldcr-strapa.  When 
the  cruiser  starts  out  on  bis  lonely  vooda  Toyase.  hla  pack, 
with  its  conteota  ot  teal,  blankets,  flour,  aad  bacon,  weighs  about 
flKbtjr  pouDda,  excIUBlv<>  of  th^  rifle  and  ax  which  he  alJio  carrier. 
H"  mar  be  abseoi  for  a  monUi  at  a  Uma.  and  he  croRsea  country 
Impcoetnble  to  any  but  the  footman. 
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6ignifies  "cutthroat.**  Not  only  did  the  native  and 
early  white  wanderers  of  the  wilderness  cse  the  dog 
as  a  draft  animal,  but  they  packed  him  as  they  later 
packed  the  horse  in  the  wagonless  lands  of  the 
West. 

This  fact  is  still  quite  within  the  memory  or  prac- 
tice of  man.  A  dog  could  draw  more  on  a  travois, 
or  pole-fraiBc,  than  he  could  carry  on  his  back. 
It  was  not  unusual  to  sec  a  great  copper  kettle  laehed 
to  the  poles  of  a  travois  drawn  by  a  dog,  and  in  the 
kettle  pilod  indiscriminately  moccasins,  babies,  pup- 
pies, and  other  loose  personal  property.  Hitched  to 
the  proper  sledge,  six  dogs  could  draw  a  thousand 
pounds  over  the  snow.  Thus  ran  the  earliest  stage- 
coach in  the  West. 

The  great  canoe,  the  travois,  and  the  sledge  were 
inventions  of  Uie  early  French  fur  trade,  but  we 
used  them  as  we  needed  them  when  the  fur  country 
became  oiu*  own.  France  ceded  her  trading  poets 
to  England  in  1763,  and  England  transferred  them 
to  UB  in  179G.  The  great  Northwest  Company  had 
by  1783  extended  its  posts  all  along  our  Northern 
border,  not  being  too  particular  about  crossing  the 
line;  but  by  1S13  we  had  made  our  authority  felt, 
and  by  181C  had  passed  a  law  excluding  foreigners 
from  our  fur  trade.    The  old  Northwest  Company 
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handed  over  to  the  younger  AmericaD  Fur  Company 
all  die  posts  found  to  be  within  our  marches.  We 
heard,  for  the  time,  of  the  Pacific  Fur  Company,  the 
Rocky  ilountaia  Fur  Company,  the  Missouri  Fur 
Com{>auy,  of  the  "free  trappers"  and  "free  traders" 
of  the  West 

It  matters  not  what  form  or  name  that  trade  as- 
sumed. The  important  fact  is  that  we  now,  by  means 
of  this  wild  commerce,  began  to  hear  of  such  lands 
as  Oregon,  of  that  region  now  known  as  Montana, 
of  a  thousand  remote  and  unmapped  localities,  which 
mi^ht  ultimately  prove  inliabitablc.  Summer  or 
winter,  over  all  these  new  lands  the  wild  new  travel 
of  the  West  went  on,  and  after  fashions  it  determined 
for  itself.  Thus,  in  the  country  of  the  Missouri,  the 
left  fork  of  our  great  American  waterway,  there  was 
no  birch-bark  for  the  making  of  the  canot  da  Nord. 
Hence  the  keel-boat,  the  setting  pole  and  the  sweep, 
the  sail  and  the  tracking  line.  Yet  the  groat  craft, 
like  the  Northern  birch-bark  ship,  must  at  last  reach 
a  land  of  waterways  too  small  for  its  bulk.  The  Mon- 
tana adventurers  had  not  birch-bark,  but  they  had  the 
buftalo.  They  made  ^'lull  boats"  out  of  the  sun- 
dried  hides,  and  those  rude  craft  served  to  carry 
many  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  furs  over  gaps  that 
vould  have  seemed  full  long  to  a  walking  man. 
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The  outlying  posts*  at  the  head  of  the  far-off 
fitreams  received  their  supphes  from  the  annual 
caravan  of  kecl-boatfi^  or  the  later  great  Mackinaw 
boats,  square-sterned  craft  fifty  feet  long,  of  twelve- 
foot  beam,  of  four-foot  freeboard,  and  a  carrying 
capacity   of   fourteen   tons.f     Each  of   these   boats 


*Ther«  were  In  all  acorea  of  time  rude  trftdiog  poaU,  wbD««  his- 
tory Ifl  In  some  caaea  obscure.  Fort  Unloo  waa  one  of  the  famoua 
early  atatloaa.  and  was  built  lo  1838,  oear  the  mouih  of  the 
Yellowstone,  being  known  for  the  flrat  year  or  ao  as  Fort  Klojd. 
KIpp'B  Port,  or  Fort  Pleiao.  waa  erected  In  1831  at  tbe  moulb  of 
Marias  River.  Campbell  and  Sublettc'a  Fort,  or  Fbrt  Vtrnilam.  waa 
built  OD  the  Mlsaourl.  at  or  near  tbe  alte  ot  the  later  Fort  Buford. 
In  1S33.  Fort  F.  A.  Cbardon  waa  built  In  1842  or  1843  at  the  mouth 
of  tbe  Judith:  It  waa  removed  to  tbe  north  bank  ot  the  Ulaaourl 
In  1M4  or  1846.  and  was  recbrlateoed  Fort  Lewis,  In  honor  of 
Meriwether  Lewla.  In  1846  tbia  post  waa  torn  down  and  rebuilt 
CD  tbe  aoutb  bank  of  the  Mlaaourl,  aomewbat  farther  down  atream. 
Id  1880  It  was  wholly  rebuilt,  tbia  time  of  adobe  and  not  of  loci, 
and  thla  waa  the  beglniilog  of  the  famous  Old  Fort  Benton,  ao 
long  aaaocfated  wltfa  all  early  memories  of  the  upper  Mlaaourl. 
Fort  Van  Buren  was  on  tbe  right  bank  ot  the  Yellowatone,  and 
was  built  probably  in  1835,  some  aay  In  1S3S.  Furt  Caaa  waa 
erected  In  IS32,  od  the  Yellowstone,  near  tbe  moutb  of  the  Olgbom. 
Fort  Alexander,  also  on  tbe  Yellowstone,  waa  built  about  1840, 
possibly  In  1S39.  It  was  most  flourishing  in  1849,  and  was  aban- 
doned In  ISSO.  It  waa  lorated  oppoaUe  the  mouth  of  the  Rosebud. 
Fort  Sarpy  was  on  the  right  bank  ot  the  Yellowatone,  twenty-flT* 
milea  above  tbe  mouth  of  tbe  Bighorn.  It  waa  the  laai  of  tbe 
Important  posts  to  be  built  (probably  about  IKfH,  and  waa  aban- 
donvd  about  18&9.  (v.  Chittenden.  "Amerlean  Fur  Trade;"  who, 
however,  differs  from  others  In  certain  dates;  as  r.  Rocky  Moob- 
taln  Magazine.) 

f'Tbe  principal  articles  of  trade  were  alcohol,  blankets,  bloe 
and  scarlet  cloib,  sbectiog  (domeBtlca),  tlckiug.  tobacco,  knives, 
Dre-steels,  arrow-points,  Oles,  brass  wire  (different  sizes).  be«ds, 
brass  tacks,  leather  belta  (from  four  to  ten  Incbea  wide),  allTW 
ornaments  for  balr,  shells,  axes,  hstcbets.  Alcohol  wai  Om 
principal  article  of  trsde,  until  after  the  passing  of  an  act  of  CoD- 
greas  (June  30.  1843)  prohibiting  It  under  severe  penalties.  .  .  . 
There  was  a  bitter  rivalry  between  tbe  Hudson  Bay  Company  and 
tbe  Americi  n  Fur  Company.    The  Hudson  Day  Compsny  often  seat 
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r^uired  a  crew  of  twelve  men.  and  it  took  six  months 
of  the  hardest  labor  to\nng,  tracking,  poling,  and 
rowing  to  get  the  clumsy  craft  from  St.  Louis  to 
such  a  spot  as  old  Fort  Benton.  The  run  down- 
stream required  only  about  thirty  days,  and  it  was 
commonly  believed  that  the  square  stern  of  the 
Mackinaw  caused  it  to  run  faster  than  the  current 
in  taking  the  rapids  of  the  Missouri. 

The  labor  of  this  primitive  transportation,  thia 
wading  for  hundreds  of  miles  each  spring  against  an 
icy  torrent,  was  not  work  for  children.  It  was  not 
children  that  this  wild  trade  begot,  but  men.  The 
Titanic  region  demanded  Titanic  methods.  It  made 
its  own  laws  and  customs,  struck  out  for  itself  new 
methods.  The  world  beyond  never  asked  the  world 
behind  what  or  how  to  do.  This  vast,  rude  land 
asked  no  other  country  how  to  perform  the  tasks 
that  lay  before  it.     Of  the  wildness  and  rudeness  of 


Bcn  to  loduce  ttie  conrederated  Dlackfeet  to  so  north  and  trade, 
and  tbr  Indiaom  aald  they  were  offered  larsc  rewarda  to  kill  all 
the  irmden  on  Ibe  Mluourl  River  and  deitrojr  Uie  tradlnc-posta. 
.  .  .  When  the  Blackfe«t  commeDccd  to  trade  on  the  Mlisourl, 
th«7  did  not  have  any  robca  to  trade;  they  saved  only  what  they 
vm&ted  for  their  own  aac.  The  Hudson  Bay  Compaor  only  wanted 
fura  of  dtffcreul  kinds.  The  Arst  aeaaon  the  Amertcana  did  not 
fvt  any  rot>ea,  but  traded  for  a  large  quaQtlty  of  beaver,  otter, 
ffiartet),  etc.  They  told  the  Indians  they  wanted  robes,  and  from 
that  Umt  the  Indians  made  them  their  principal  article  of  trade. 
The  company  did  not  trade  provisions  of  any  kind  to  the  Indians, 
tovt  vben  an  Indian  made  a  (ood  trade  he  would  get  a  spoonful 
of  soiar.  which  be  would  put  to  his  madlclue-bag  to  use  In  slck- 
ataa  when  all  other  remedies  failed."  ("The  Rocky  Hountalo 
Macaslli*/*i 
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this  new  world  there  could  be  no  question,  but  itB 
savagery  woa  met  by  a  savage  determination  more 
fearless  and  indomitable  than  its  own. 

The  mountain  trapper,  the  prairie  freighter  and 
trader,  the  California  miner  were  great  men,  tremen- 
dous men,  fit  successors  of  those  that  fought  their  way 
across  the  Alleghanies.  The  fur  trade  was  practically 
over  by  1834,  and  the  Santa  Fe  trade  lasted,  roughly 
speaking,  only  about  twenty  years,  being  practically 
terminated  in  1843  by  the  edict  of  Santa  Anna. 
These  difficulties  in  our  Western  commerce  all  came 
to  an  end  with  the  Mexican  War,  and  with  the 
second  and  third  great  additions  to  our  Western 
territory,  which  gave  us  the  region  on  the  south  as 
well  as  the  north,  from  ocean  to  ocean. 

This  time  was  one  of  great  activity  in  all  the 
West,  and  the  restless  population  that  had  gained 
a  taste  of  the  adventurous  life  of  that  region  was 
soon  to  have  yet  greater  opportunities.  The  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  California  unsettled  not  only  all 
the  West,  but  all  America,  and  hastened  immeasur- 
ably the  development  of  the  West,  not  merely  as  to 
the  Pacific  coast,  but  also  in  regard  to  the  mountain 
regions  between  the  great  plains  and  the  coast. 

The  turbulent  population  of  the  mines  spread  from 
California  into  every  accessible  portion  of  the  Rock- 
ies.   The  trapper  and  hunter  of  the  remotest  range 
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found  that  he  had  a  companion  in  the  wilderness, 
the  prospcctorj  as  hardy  as  himself^  and  animated 
by  a  feverish  energy  that  rendered  him  even  more 
determined  and  unconquerable  than  himself.  Love 
of  excitement  and  change  invited  the  trapper  to  the 
mountains.  It  was  love  of  gain  that  drove  the 
prospector  thither.  Commercial  man  was  to  do  in 
a  short  time  what  the  adventurer  would  never  have 
done.  California,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Montana — how 
swiftly,  when  we  come  to  counting  decades,  these 
names  followed  upon  those  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
and  Ohiol 

In  the  new  demands  for  locomotion  and  transpor- 
tation, which  now  arose  from  these  new  armies  of 
moving  men,  the  best  thinkers  of  the  country  could 
for  a  long  time  suggest  nothing  better  than  the  sea 
and  the  rivers  as  the  great  highways.  Steamboat:^ 
ran  regularly  on  every  Western  river  where  such 
navigation  was  pospible.  Yet  at  the  head  of  the 
waters  there  still  existed,  and  in  greater  degree  than 
ever  before,  long  gaps  between  the  abodes  of  the 
mountain  population  and  their  bases  of  supplies. 
The  demand,  moreover,  was  for  transportation  of 
heavy  goods. 

The  trapper  that  started  out  into  the  mountains 
might  take  only  two  or  three  extra  horses.  He  did 
not  use  more  than  half    a    dozen  traps    in    those 
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days,  and  counted  always  upon  living  npon  wild 
game.  The  new  population  of  the  mining  eampfl, 
which  spread  all  through  the  mountains  with  in- 
credihle  rapidity,  was  made  up  of  an  entirely  different 
class  of  men,  and  was  surrounded  by  an  environment 
less  bountiful.  They  did  not  come  to  hunt,  but  to 
dig  or  to  riot  J  and  they  must  be  fed.  At  this  time 
the  necessity  brought  forth  the  man.  It  was  the 
American  packer  that  now  saved  the  day. 

The  pack-horse  idea  is  as  old  as  America,  but  in  its 
perfection  it  is  the  product  of  the  Spanish  South- 
west. We  read  in  history  of  the  progresses  of  royal 
personages  in  ancient  times  in  the  Old  World,  where 
frequent  mention  is  made  of  the  number  of  sumpter- 
mules  that  attended  the  caravans  in  those  roadless 
days.  The  t-umpter-mule  was  the  forerunner  of  the 
pack-mule,  though  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  any  servant 
of  an  old-time  king  ever  learned  to  do  such  impos- 
sible things  with  the  sumpter-mule  as  the  American 
packer  did  as  a  matter  of  course  with  his  beasts  of 
burden. 

Gradual  changes  were  taking  place,  about  midway 
of  the  last  century,  in  the  characteristics  of 
Western  commerce.  The  trapper  and  the  hunter 
had  trafficked  as  individuals.  The  Santa  F^  trade 
was  in  control  of  men  who  remained  at  home  and 
sent  their  goods  into  another  country,  just  as  did 
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the  early  Phenician  merchants.  In  the  trade  of  the 
mining  townfe,  the  merchant  had  come  to  he  a  resi- 
dent and  not  a  non-resident,  and  the  transportation 
of  his  supplies  was  in  the  hands  of  companies  or 
individuals  who  had  not  any  ownership  in  the  goods 
they  handled. 

The  greatest  drama  of  the  common  carrier  had 
its  scene  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  price  of 
staples  in  any  mounbiin  town  was  something  that 
not  even  the  merchant  himself  could  predict  in 
advance,  dependent  as  it  was  upon  the  thousand 
contingencies  of  freighting  in  rude  regions  and 
among  hostile  tribes.  Prices  that  would  stagger 
the  consumer  of  to-day  were  frequently  paid  for  the 
simplest  necessaries.  As  in  the  days  of  the  trappers' 
rendezvous  everything  was  sold  by  the  pint,  so  now 
the  standard  of  measure  became  the  pound.  A  com- 
mon price  for  sugar  in  a  mining  camp  was  thirty- 
five  to  fifty  cents  a  pound.  In  the  San  Juan  mining 
camps,  as  late  as  1875,  potatoes  sold  for  twenty-five 
eenta  a  pound.  A  mule  or  burro  would  earn  its 
own  cost  in  a  single  trip,  for  there  were  occasions 
under  certain  conditions,  such  ae  the  packing  from 
Florence  into  the  more  remote  placer  districts,  when 
the  pack-master  charged  as  much  as  eighty  cents  a 
pound  from  the  supply  point  to  the  camps. 

New  dties  began  to  be  heard  of  in  this  mountain 
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trade,  just  as  there  had  been  in  the  wagon  days  of  the 
overland  trail  to  Santa  F6:  Pueblo,  Canon  City, 
Denver.  All  were  outfitting  and  freighting  points  in 
turn,  while  from  the  other  side  of  tlie  range  there 
were  as  many  towns, — Florence,  Walla  Walla,  Port- 
land,— which  sent  out  the  long  trains  of  laden  mules 
and  horses.  The  pack-train  was  as  common  and  as 
useful  as  the  stage-line  in  developing  the  Black  Hills 
region,  and  many  another  still  lew  accessible. 

Commonly  a  horse  or  a  mule  would  carry  two 
hundred  to  three  hundred  pounds  of  freight,  a  burro 
one  hundred  to  two  hundred,  and  the  price  for 
packing  averaged  somewhere  about  five  to  ten  cents 
tt  pound  per  hundred  miles  of  distance,  often  very 
raucti  more.  It  was  astonishing  what  flexibility  this 
old  system  of  carnage  had.  A  good  pack-master 
would  undertake  to  transport  any  article  that  might 
be  demanded  at  the  end  of  his  route.  It  is  well 
known  that  much  heavy  mining  machinery  waa 
packed  into  the  mountains;  but  this  was  not  really 
very  wonderful,  for  such  machinery  was  made  pur-' 
posely  in  suitable  sections  for  such  transport. 

Somewhat  more  difDcult  were  otlier  articles,  such  as 
cook-stoves  and  the  like,  shipped  not  "knocked  down.*' 
A  piano  was  one  of  the  odd  articles  that  went  into 
the  earliest  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  mining  camps  more 
than  a  score  of  years  ago.     It  was  packed  on  four 
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Tnules,  the  piano  resting  on  a  sling  of  poles,  whicli 
virtnally  bound  the  mules  together  as  well  as  gave 
support  to  their  burden,  two  mules  going  in  front 
and  two  boliind.  When  the  animals  became  too 
tired  to  climb  farther,  the  weight  was  temporarily 
IjgJitened  by  resting  the  piano  on  forked  sticks 
thnist  np  beneath  the  load.  The  strange  package 
W36  taken  through  in  safety,  though  at  a  cost  of 
about  a  thousand  dollars.  All  sorts  of  articles  were 
shipped  in  the  same  fashion,  and  packages  of  glass- 
ware, cases  of  eggs,  and  many  such  goods  cus- 
tomarily made  the  long  and  rough  joumej-s  in 
safety. 

The  charges  were  made  on  the  weight  of  the 
package,  including  the  case  or  cover  in  which  it 
was  shipped,  and  it  was  poor  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  shipper  to  pack  his  goods  too  flimsily, 
for  the  grip  of  the  'Minmond  hitch''  was  never 
a  sparer  of  things  beneath  it  The  hardest  ar- 
ticle to  pack  in  the  mountains  was  quicksilver. 
This  commodity  was  shipped  in  iron  flasks,  and  the 
first  thing  the  packer  did  was  to  unscrew  the  tops 
of  these  flasks  and  fill  the  remaining  interior  space 
completely  with  water,  in  order  to  prevent  the  heavy 
blow  of  the  shifting  liquid  contents,  which  was  dis- 
tressing to  the  pack-horse.  A  flask  of  quicksilver 
weighed  about  ninety  pounds,  and  it  was  customary 
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to  pack  two  flaskfi  on  eacli  side  of  a  borse  or  mule,' 
each  pair  of  flasks  being  fastened  in  a  board  frame, 
which  gave  facility  for  lashing  all  fast,  and  pre- 
vented the  wear  of  the  condensed  weight  againet  the 
back  of  the  animal.  ■ 

Wood,  hay,  boxes,  trunks,  indeed  almost  anything 
that  could  be  imagined,  were  common  articles  of 
transport  in  the  mountains,  and  it  was  at  times  a  bit 
odd  to  sec  a  little  burro  almost  hidden  under  a  couple 
of  Saratoga  trunks  so  big  that  he  could  neither  lie 
down  nor  roll  over  under  them.  The  pack-train  might 
comprise  a  score  or  a  hundred  horses,  and  the  conduct 
of  such  a  train  was  no  small  matter  of  skill  and  gen- 
eralship.  ■ 

Oxen  were  often  used  as  pack-animals,  the  burden 
frequently  being  lashed  to  the  horns.  An  ox  could 
carry  a  fifty-pound  sack  of  flour  on  top  of  its  bead, 
though  special  saddles  were  sometimes  used  for  ox* 
packing.  On  the  overland  trail  to  California,  cowa 
were  sometimes  employed  as  pack-animals,  and  were 
often  used  in  harness  as  draft-animals.  Every  one 
knows  the  story  of  the  carts  and  hand-barrows  of 
the  great  Mormon  emigration.  Under  the  old 
Western  conditions  of  transportation,  is  it  any  won- 
der that  horse-stealing  was  regarded  as  the  worst 
crime  of  the  calendar? 

The  transportation   of   paddle    and    portage. 
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sawbuek  saddle  and  panniers,  however,  could  not 
forever  serve  except  in  the  roughest  of  the  mountain 
chains.  The  demand  for  wheeled  veMcles  was 
urgent,  and  the  supply  for  that  demand  was  forth- 
coming in  60  far  as  human  ingenuity  and  reeource- 
fnlnesfi  could  meet  it.  There  arose  masters  in 
transportation,  common  carriers  of  world-wide  fame. 
The  pony  express  was  a  wonderful  thing  in  its  way, 
and  some  of  the  old-time  stage-lines  that  first 
began  to  run  out  into  the  West  were  hardly  less 
wonderful.  For  instance,  there  was  an  overland 
stage-line  that  ran  from  Atchison,  on  the  Missouri 
River,  across  the  plains,  and  up  into  Montana  by  way 
of  Denver  and  Salt  Lake  City.  It  made  the  trip 
from  Atchison  to  Helena,  nearly  two  thousand  mt^rs, 
in   twenty-two   days.*      Down    the   old   watenrnys 


■In  tHe  "MfHtUDA  Post"  for  Februarx  11,  Utf,  therft  ftpp«av  i 
tt*  follovtos  adv«rUMffi«nt: 

O VBRLAND 

STAGE    LINE. 

B«n.  Rotlad&jr.  Proprietor. 

CarrxlDg   tbe   Great   Through    Mall   betwean 

the  Atlantic  and  Pactflc  State*. 


This  Una  ii  ncir  runalcg  fa  connection  with  the  dailj'  coacbtf 

betveen 

Atcblaon,  Kansas  A  Placerrllle,  Cal. 

TrI-weekly  Coftchex  between  Salt  Lake  City  and  Walla  Walla, 

via  Boise  City,  West  Bannack.  end 

Triweekly  Coacbn  between 

Great  Salt  Lake  City  and  Vlrxlnla  City.    Montana, 

Tla  Bannack  City. 

Carrying  the  U.  S.  Mail, 

Paasengere,  and  Sxpresi  Matter. 
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from  the  placers  of  Aider  Gulch  to  the  same  town  of 
Atchison  was  a  distance  of  about  three  thousand 
miles.  The  stage-line  began  to  shorten  distances 
and  lay  out  straight  lines,  so  that  now  the  West 
was  visited  by  vast  numbers  of  sight-seers,  tourists, 
investigators,  and  Uie  like,  in  addition  to  the  actual 
population  of  the  land,  the  men  that  called  the  West 
their  home. 

We  should  find  it  difEcult  now  to  return  to  stage- 
coach travel,  yet  in  its  time  it  was  thought  luxurious. 
One  of  the  United  States  bank  examiners  of  that 
time,  whose  duties  took  him  into  the  AVestem  re- 
gions, in  the  course  of  fourteen  years  traveled  over 
seventy-four  thousand  miles  by  stage-coach  alone. 
It  is  the  Btrangc  part  of  this  vivid  history  of  the 
West  that  many  men  who  were  prominent  and  active 
in  its  wildest  and  crudest  days  are  living  to-day,  fully 
adapted  to  the  present  conditions,  and  apparently 
almost  forgetful  that  there  ever  was  a  diflerent  time. 
Thus  one  of  the  more  prominent  early  wagon-train 

AIbo  trl-weckly  C0Bcta»s  between  VlrgtnU  City  and  Danaack  City. 
Coacbea    tor    Grp«t    Salt    Lake    City    and    BanDark    Ctly    tear* 
Vtrslala  City  ctcry 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Sunday  Morning, 

Connadlng  at  Port  Hall;    and  coachea  to  nols«>  and  Walla  Walla, 

and  at  Great  SaJt  Lake  City.  wltH  the  dully  moi  to  the 

Atlantic  StatMi  Nevada,   and  Californta. 

Ehcpresa  matter  carried  In  charge  of  competrnt  and  tniatworthy 

ausaaosera, 

Far  furttaer  partlculara  apply  at  olBca. 
Nat  Stcln.  Ageot. 
VlrKlnta  City,  MonUna  Tt-rrltory. 
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freighters  of  Montana^  now  a  prosperous  banker  of 
his  8tate>  gives  a  brief  description  of  the  aid-time 
indostr)*,  which  is  interesting  because  at  first  hand. 
The  freighter-banker  goes  on  tn  say : 

**T]ie  wagons  were  large  prairie  schooners,  usually 
three  or  four  trailed  together,  pulled  by  sixteen  to 
twenty  head  of  the  largest  oxen  you  ever  saw.  It 
cost  one  cent  a  pound  per  one  hundred  miles  to 
transport  freight.  Sometimes,  of  course,  we  would 
get  five  times  this.  The  danger  was  from  Indians 
(Sioux  and  Blackfeet)  attacking  the  trains  and  the 
drivers.  The  herders  and  wagon  boss  went  armed. 
The  earliest  freighting  point  was  from  Fort  Benton, 
Montana,  to  the  mines  in  the  Rockies.*  Wlien  boats 
failed  to  reach  Benton,  owing  to  low  water,  then  the 
teams  went  below,  three  to  four  hundred  miles,  to 
haul  the  freight  up.  In  later  times  {after  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Union  Pacific  and  Central  Pacific  rail- 


*A  targe  AdTance  over  the  capabllitlea  of  tbo  old  Mackinaw 
boats  mar  be  se«a  recorded  la  Uie  log  of  a  MlMourl  RlTer 
■t*anibo«t: 

"Fort  Benton,  July  14,  IMS. 

"First  trip  of  ateuner  Deer  Lodge,  CaptaJn  Lawreon  Oblman. 
Clark  H.  A.  DobrmaD.  Eaglneer  S.  O.  Hill. 

"Left  SL  Louis  March  3D.  at  GH  o'clock  p.  m.,  for  Fort  Beaton, 
1<M>1  12  daya  by. Ice,  and  vrlved  at  Fort  UdIod  May  1,  where  we 
laid  i  hours  aad  then  started  on  our  way  up  the  river.  Reached 
Fort  DectOQ  May  18,  at  4Vi  p.  m.  Olflcbarced  200  tona  of  trelRht. 
and  started  on  return  to  SC  Louis  May  si.  and  arrived  there  Juno 
1,  karlns  made  the  trip  down  In  IS  days  and  15  houra. 

"Trip  No.  2.  Left  St.  Louis  for  Fort  BeDton  Wedneaday,  Jane 
€L  at  <H  p.  m.,  with  210  toaa  of  frelRht,  CO  toes  for  Randall.  RIo^. 
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ways)  we  transported  freight  from  Corinne,  Utah. 
There  were  probably  one  million  dollars  invested  by 
individuals  and  companies  in  Montana.  The  largest 
companies  were  the  'Diamond  R'  Transportation 
Company,  established  by  Colonel  Charles  A.  Broad- 
water and  three  others,  and  I.  G.  Baker  &  Company. 
The  latter  company  was  owned  and  managed  by  the 
writer,  and  in  the  summer  of  1879  transported  over 
twenty  million  pounds  of  freight  on  wagons  for  the 
United  States  government,  Canadian  government, 
and  the  merchants  of  Montana/* 

A  study  of  the  market  reports  of  the  old  '^lontana 
Post/'  published  1864  to  1868,  affords  much  insight 
into  the  life  and  conditions  of  that  time.  Comment- 
ing upon  these  facts,  our  early  western  resident,  Mr, 
N.  P.  Langford,  remarks: 

''The  high  prices  of  nterchandise  in  Montana  were 
the  natural  outcome  of  great  cost  of  transportation, 
combined  with  large  profits,  owing  to  the  great  risks 


and  Butljr.  IBO  torn  for  Qeaton.  RannlDg  time  from  St.  Louii  to 
Port  SuUjr  16  dKya;  to  Kort  Rice  SI  dajri;  to  Fort  Uolon  27  dar> 
and  ((  hours:  to  Milk  River  29H  4>ri:  to  the  moutb  of  Judttb.  or 
Camp  Cook.  3S  dayi  10  houn.  DUcharged  147  tODs  of  frelcht  »nd 
laid  thftre  IS  hours,  and  started  ftcaln  for  Deoton.  Passed  Drowned 
MsD's  Rapids  Id  2U  minutes  without  Urlns  a  Doe  or  working  a 
full  head  of  stsam.  Laid  up  at  Easle  Creek  3  hours,  and  arrived 
at  Fort  Benton  July  13,  at  4  p  m.  Time  from  St.  Louli  36  days 
aod  21  hours. 

"The?  round  trip  from  Bsntoo  to  St  LiOuls  In  63  days  and  13 
hours,  without  setting  a  spar  or  rubbing  the  bottom."  <Th» 
"Montana  Pott.') 
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incurred  in  taking  goods  through  a  hostile  Indian 
country.  As  population  increased,  the  necessity  of 
procuring  from  the  states  a  sure  supply  of  the 
necessities  of  life  was  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
the  people.  With  the  fortune  of  Midas,  thej  feared 
soon  to  share  his  fate,  and  have  nothing  but  gold  to 
eat.  But  there  was  no  lack  of  adventurous  traders 
in  the  states,  who  were  ready  to  incur  the  risks 
incident  to  a  long  overland  journey,  whose  successful 
termination  was  certain  greatly  to  enrich  them.* 

''^rhe  supplies  were  brought  into  tlic  mining  camps 
of  Montana  by  three  different  routes:  the  over- 
land route  from  Omalia  or  St.  Joscpli,  Missouri,  by 
way  of  Denver  and  Salt  Lake,  a  distance  of  nineteen 
hundred  miles;  from  St.  Louis  by  way  of  the  Mis- 
souri river  to  Fort  Benton;  and  by  pack-train  from 
the  Pacific  slope,  starting  from  Portland  or  Walla 
Walla,  Oregon,  crossing  the  Coeur  d'AIt-nes  and  the 
main  ranges  of  the  Rockies,  and  coming  over  the 
Bitter  Root  valley. 

*'The  larger  part  of  the  merchandise  brought  to 
Montana  came  by  the  first-named  route.     The  ve- 


*tn  the  slxtlM  the  prlc«  of  wheat  was  at  timefl  so  low  In  Iowa 
that  larmera  could  not  pay  their  taxes.  Many  men  eogKgcd  In 
ri-elshtXns  flour  and  bacon  fr  •  Iowa  to  Denver,  Colorado,  via 
Council  Bluffi  and  the  route  up  the  Platte  TaUejr,  then  a  t«rt  ot 
the  buffalo  range  and  a  tavorlte  buoUng-grouod  of  the  Sioux  and 
Pawnees.  The  father  »f  the  writer  made  auch  a  trading-trip 
)□  IMO. 
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hides  used  in  tranBportation  were,  for  the  most  part, 
what  were  known  as  'Murphy  wagons* — vehicles  with 
large  wheels  and  strong  bodies,  capable  of  holding 
eight  thousand  pounds  of  general  merchandise,  and 
drawn  by  five  or  siz  yoke  of  oxen,  or  by  as  many 
spans  of  mules.  During  the  rainy  season,  and  for 
many  weeks  after  a  storm,  it  was  frequently  the  case 
that  not  more  than  five  miles  a  day  of  progrcsg  could 
be  made  with  such  a  wagon  train  over  the  alkali 
plains  or  along  the  valley  of  such  a  stream  as  Bitter 
Creek.  An  average  journey  was  about  one  hundred 
miles  a  week,  and  thus  an  entire  seaaon,  commenc- 
ing at  the  time  when  the  grass  of  the  plains  waa 
fiuficiently  grown  to  furnish  food  for  oxen  and 
mules,  and  lasting  from  eighteen  to  twenty  weeks, 
was  consumed  in  making  the  journey. 

"One  who  h&s  never  seen  the  plains,  rivetH,  rocks, 
canons,  and  mountains  of  the  portion  of  the  country 
traversed  by  these  caravans,  can  form  but  a  faint 
idea  from  any  description  given  of  them  of  the  in- 
numerable and  formidable  difQculties  with  which 
every  mile  of  this  weary  march  was  encumbered. 
History  has  assigned  a  foremost  place  among  its 
glorified  deeds  to  the  passage  of  the  Alps  by  Napo- 
leon, and  to  the  long  and  discouraging  march  of  the 
French  army  under  the  same  great  conqueror  to 
Russia.     Jf  it  be  not  invidious  to  compare    amall 
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thinga  with  great,  we  may  assuredly  claim  for  these 
early  pioneers  greater  conquests  over  nature  than 
were  made  by  either  of  the  great  military  expeditions 
of  Napoleon.  A  successful  completion  of  the  journey 
was  simply  an  escape  from  death." 

The  nature  of  the  transportation  of  passengers 
over  the  overland  route  may  be  inferred  from  a  trip 
once  made  by  the  above  writer  by  stage  from 
Atchison,  on  the  Missouri  Hirer,  to  Helena,  Montana, 
which  is  i^us  described : 

•^The  journey  required  thirty-one  days  of  con- 
tinuous staging,  and  was  prolonged  by  delays  occa- 
sioned by  the  incursions  of  the  hostile  Sioux,  who 
had  killed  several  stock-tenders  at  diEerent  stations, 
bomed  the  buildings,  and  stolen  the  horses.  From 
their  frequent  attacks  upon  the  coaches  it  was 
necessary  for  us  to  be  on  the  constant  outlook.  On 
the  second  day  after  leaving  Atchison,  tlie  eastern- 
bound  coach  met  us,  having  on  board  one  wounded 
passenger,  the  next  day  with  one  dead,  and  the  next 
with  another  wounded.  At  Sand  Hill  staiion  the 
body  of  the  station  keeper  was  lying  by  the  aide  of 
the  smoking  ruins  of  the  log  cabin.  As  there  was 
no  stock  to  be  found  for  a  change  of  horses,  we 
drove  on  with  our  woni-out  team,  at  a  slow  pace,  to 
the  next  station.  The  reports  of  passengers  castem- 
boond  were  alao  very  discouraging.     Yet  this  risk  of 
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life  did  not  lessen  travel.  The  coaches  were  genei^ 
ally  full.  The  fare  from  Atchison  to  Helena  wa3 
four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  our  meals  cost 
each  of  us  upward  of  one  hundred  and  &fty  dollars 


more. 


I 


These  preliuunarj-  Btatements  as  to  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  of  the  early  transportation  will  make 
plainer  the  somewhat  extraordinary  prices  of  mer- 
chandise that  often  ruled.  Thus,  on  December  thir^- 
first,  18G4,  one  will  see  coal  uil  quoted  in  the  market 
reports  of  Virginia  City,  Montana,  at  nine  to  ten  m 
dollars  per  gallon.  On  January  twenty-eighth,  1865,  V 
we  read:  "Candles:  less  active  in  consequence  of  the 
decline  in  coal  oil."  Then  comes.  "Coal  oil,  nine 
dollars;  linseed  oil,  ten  dollars."  At  the  head  we  read 
that  these  market  quotations  are  wholesale  prices  for 
gold,  and  that  ten  per  cent,  should  be  added  for 
retail  prices.  At  the  bottom  we  have  greenback  ■ 
quotations  for  gold  dust  and  gold  coin,  showing  that 
greenbacks  were  worth  not  quite  forty-five  cents  on 
the  dollar  for  gold  coin.  Even  this  was  more  than  _ 
they  were  worth  in  the  States,  with  gold  at  two  twen- 
ty-five. Coal  oil  at  nine  dollars  a  gallon  in  gold,  with 
greenbacks  at  forty-five  cents,  would  cost  twenty 
dollars  a  gallon  in  greenbacks,  at  wholesale.  Add 
ten  per  cent.,  and  we  have  twenty-two  dollars  as  the 
retail  price.     Linseed  oil  at  ten  dollars    a    gallon 
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in  gold  would  be  twenty-four  dollars  and  twenty 
cents  a  gallon  In  greenbacks,  at  retail. 

In  the  iseue  of  the  Post  of  April  twenty-second, 
1865,  flour  was  quoted  at  eighty-five  dollars  a  sack  of 
one  hundred  pounds  on  April  seventeenth,  and  it  is 
stated  that  on  April  nineteenth,  within  a  few  hundred 
miles,  it  had  sold  for  five  dollars  a  pound.  Tliis  was 
just  after  the  surrender  of  Lee's  army,  when  green- 
backs were  selling  for  ninety  cents  for  gold  dust,  and 
at  eighty-two  (eight  per  cent,  less)  for  coin.  This 
was  over  sii  dollars  a  pound  for  flour,  or  twelve  hun- 
dred dollars  for  a  barrel  I 

On  April  twenty-ninth,  1865,  potatoes  were  worth 
forty  to  fifty  cents  a  pound  in  gold.  At  an  average 
price  of  forty-five  cents  a  pound,  a  bushel  (seventy 
pounds)  cost  thirty-eight  dollars  in  greenbacks.  On 
May  eixth  we  read:  "Potatoes.  Several  large  loads 
have  arrived,  .  .  .  causing  a  decline  of  five  cents 
a  pound."  So  potatoes  dropped  off  in  price,  in  one 
day,  four  dollars  in  greenbacks  per  bushel. 

*'0n  May  thirteenth,"  comments  Mr.  Langford 
further,  regarding  this  interesting  commercial  situa- 
tion, "we  note  that  the  principal  restaurant,  'in  con- 
aequence  of  the  recent  fall  in  flour,'  reduced  day  board 
to  twenty  dollars  per  week  for  gold.  The  food  of  this 
restaurant  was  very  plain,  and  dried-apple  pies  were 
considered  a  luxury.     At  that  time  I  was  collector 
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of  internaJ  revenue,  and  received  my  salary  in  green- 
backs. I  paid  thirty-six  dollars  per  week  for  day 
board  at  the  Gibson  House^  at  Helena.  During  the 
period  of  the  greatest  scarcity  of  flour,  the  more 
common  boarding  houfies  posted  the  following  signs: 
'Board  with  bread  at  meals,  $33;  board  without  ■ 
bread,  $22;  board  with  bread  at  dinner,  $25.'  Those 
who  took  bread  at  each  meal  paid  about  ten  dollars 
per  week  more  than  those  who  took  none/' 

Here  is  the  story  of  an  incipient  bread  riot  in  the 
ancient  West  of  thirty-five  years  ago,  taken  from 
the  columns  of  Ihe  journal  preriously  mentioned : 

"\''iRGixiA  City,  Montana,  April  22,  1865. 

"April  16.  The  flour  market  opened  at  an  ad- 
Tance  of  ten  dollars  per  sack,  and  by  eleven  o'clock 
A.  M.  had  reached  the  nominal  price  of  sixty-five 
dollars  per  nincty-eight-pound  sack.  The  day  cloe- 
ing^  holders  asked  a  further  advance  of  five  dollarg 
per  fiack. 

"April  17.  The  demand  for  flour  is  increasing! 
The  market  opened  firm  at  yesterday's  pricea.  Be- 
fore ten  o'clock  it  had  advanced  to  seventy-five 
dollars  per  sack.  Eleven  o'clock  rolls  round  and 
finds  dealers  in  this  staple  asking  eighty  dollars  per 
ninety-eight-pound  sack.  A  few  transactions  were 
made  at  these  fifnires.     Before  twelve  o'clock  trans- 
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fen  were  made  at  eighty-five  dollars  per  Back,  and 
come  few  dealers  were  asking  a  further  advance  of 
five  dollars  per  sack.  Consumers,  having  no  other 
resource,  were  compelled  to  concede  to  the  nominal 
price  of  holders,  and  paid  ninety  dollars  per  sack  in 
gold- 

"April  18.  Flour  is  truly  on  the  rampage,  no 
concession  from  dealers'  prices  on  the  part  of  the 
very  few  holders  of  considerable  quantities,  with  a 
still  further  advance  of  five  dollars  per  sack,  which 
brings  the  price  of  an  average  lot  of  flour  to  the 
unprecedented  figures,  in  this  market,  of  one  dollar 
per  pound. 

"April  19.  The  flour  market  weakened  under  the 
excitement  of  'current  reports'  from  some  new  specu- 
lators in  the  market,  transfers  of  small  lots  being 
made  at  eighty  dollars  per  sack. 

''Eleven  o'clock.  Our  city  is  thrown  into  a  state 
of  excitement.  Kumors  of  a  bread  riot  are  heard 
from  all  quarters. 

"Twelve  o'clock.  Our  principal  streets  are  well 
lined  and  coated  with  men,  avowedly  on  the  raid 
for  flonr. 

*'Lftter.  Flour  is  seized  wherever  found,  in  large 
or  small  quantities,  and  token  to  a  common  depot. 
On  the  pretext  under  which  several  lots  of  flour 
were  confiscated,  we  do  not  think  that  any  one  would 
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consider  it  wrong  or  objectionable  to  store  flour, 
nnder  the  present  circumstances,  in  fire-proof  cellars 
or  warehouses. 

"We,  however,  do  not  indorse  the  concealing  of 
flour  nnder  floors  or  haystacks  when  the  article  is 
up  to  the  present  price.  We  know  of  no  parties 
that  were  liolders  of  flour  that  could  not  have  real- 
ized a  handHome  profit  at  seventy-five  dollare  per 
sack;  but  in  favor  of  merchants  that  have  invested 
in  this  staple  at  high  figures,  we  should  etate  that 
we  have  known  flour  to  be  sold  within  a  circum- 
ference of  a  few  hundred  miles  at  tlic  rate  of  five 
dollars  per  pound,  and  no  raiders  in  the  market." 

'^iHOiNiA  City,  M,  T.,  May  6,  1865. 

"The  business  of  the  week  is  a  slight  improvement 
over  many  weeks  past,  owing  to  the  fine  weather 
sending  miners  all  to  work. 

*'Flow.  Still  continues  very  scan-p,  three  small 
lots,  only  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  sacks  in  all. 
having  arrived  from  over  the  range,  and  were  rapidly 
sold  at  seventy-five  dollars  per  sack.  The  want  of 
this  staple  is  very  much  felt,  as  all  substitutes  for 
this  article  are  about  exhausted." 

These  curious  and  rapidly  forgotten  records  of 
another  day  show  us  clearly  that,  even  as  late  as  the 
Civil  War,  there  was  a  vast  land  beyond  the  Missouri 
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whose  people  and  whose  customs  were  different  from 
those  of  the  East;  which  had  earned  its  own  right. 
to  be  different;  which  was  as  strong  and  self-reliant 
and  resourceful  as  though  it  were  part  of  another 
sphere;  and  which  might  claim  that  it  had  solved 
its  own  problems  for  itself  and  asked  no  aid.  Yet 
it  was  this  yeiy  aloofness  and  independence  that 
had  always  threatened,  in  one  way  or  another,  the 
secession  of  the  West  in  fact  or  in  sympathy  from 
the  East.  Therefore  we  count  that  a  great  day — a 
day  fatal  for  the  West,  but  glorious  for  America. — 
when  the  heads  of  the  streams  were  reached  and 
the  moimtains  overrun.  It  was  a  great  day,  an 
important  date — though  unrecorded  in  any  history 
of  this  land — when  the  West  had  gone  as  far  away 
as  it  could,  and  at  last  had  turned  and  begun  to 
come  back  home! 

At  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  the  West  had  ex- 
hausted all  the  possibilities  of  down-stxeam  and 
up-stream  transportation.  It  had  developed  its  re- 
sources to  a  remarkable  degree.  But  now  the 
time  was  come  for  newer,  more  rapid,  and  more 
revolutionary  methods.  The  West  was  at  the  begin- 
ning of  another  and  not  less  interesting  era^  a  time 
of  swift  and  startling  change. 

If  our  theory  regarding  Western  transportation 
and  Western  emigration  has  been  correct,  we  8houl(J 
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now  be  able  to  check  back  on  the  census  mapi 
and  expect  to  find  a  certain  verification  of  our  con- 
clusions. It  ie  curious  to  observe  that  the  path  of 
the  &tar,  which  marks  on  the  census  charts  the 
center  of  population,  in  reality  has  followed  much 
the  same  line  as  the  early  west-bound  movement 
with  which  we  have  been  principally  concerned. 
The  star  moves  slowly  westward,  across  the  Alle- 
ghaniesj  as  did  the  Erst  pioneers.  Then  it  followvi 
down  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  as  did  the  esriy 
down-stream  population  under  our  theory  of  the 
transportation  of  that  day. 

In  1860  the  center  of  population  is  situated  on  the 
Ohio  River,  perhaps  a  hundred  miles  east  of  the  city 
of  Cincinnati.  In  1860  the  colore  thicken  deeply 
along  the  river  valleys;  and  far  up  the  streams^  even 
toward  the  heads  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri, 
the  map  tells  us  that  the  population  is  denser  than  it 
is  in  regions  remote  from  any  waterways.  In  1870  the 
face  of  the  map  remains,  for  the  most  part,  bare  west 
of  the  Missouri,  except  where  the  Indian  reservations 
lie. 

On  the  Pacific  coast,  in  California  and  Oregon, 
there  is  a  population  in  some  districts  of  forty-five 
to  ninety  persons  to  the  square  mile.  Around  Hel- 
ena, Deer  Lodge,  and  other  mining  towns  of  Montana, 
there  is  a  faint  dash  of  color  showing  a  population 
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of  two  to  six  souls  to  the  square  mile,  which  is 
beyond  the  average  of  all  but  a  few  localities  west 
of  the  MisBOuri  River.  At  Salt  Lake,  at  Denver,  at 
Santa  F6,  termini  of  transportation  in  their  day,  as 
we  have  seen,  there  are  bands  of  a  similar  color. 
The  total  population  of  America,  which  in  1810 
was  7>239,88l,  and  in  1820,  the  beginning  of  our 
up-stream  days,  was  9,633;822,  is  in  1860  31,443,321 
and  in  1870  38,558,371.*  Nearly  all  of  this  popu- 
lation shows  on  the  census  map  as  cast  of  the 
Missouri  River.  Out  in  the  unsettled  and  unknown 
region  west  of  the  MisBOuri  there  still  lay  the  land 
that  to  the  present  generation  means  the  West, 
appealing,  fascinating,  mysterious,  inscrutable;  and 
for  that  West  there  was  to  come  another  day. 


Tbe  artra^  deoflty  of  setttemeDt  of  the  United  SUtea  wai.  In 
inO,  17.7  peraona  to  tba  aquare  mllo;     Id    18M,   18.9  pvraons;    la 
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CHAPTER  I 


KIT   CARSON 


In  reviewing  the  life  of  Christopher  Carson,  an- 
other of  our  Western  leaders  in  exploration,  we  conue 
upon  the  transition  period  between  the  time  of 
up-stream  transportation  and  that  which  led  across 
the  waters;  the  epoch  wherein  fell  the  closing  days 
of  Western  adventure  properly  so  called,  and  the 
opening  days  of  a  Western  cinlization  fitly  so  named. 
Kit  Carson,  as  he  was  always  called,  wa^  bom  in 
Madison  County,  Kentucky,  on  December  twenty- 
fourth,  1809.  Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  his  time 
lapped  over  that  of  Crockett  and  even  of  Boone.  It 
is  not  generally  known,  yet  it  is  the  case,  that  Kit 
Carson  was  a  grandson  of  Daniel  Boono. 

Carson's  life,  therefore,  rounds  out  the  time  of  the 
great  Westerners.  He  eomes  down  to  the  railroad- 
building  day.  His  was  the  time  of  the  long-haired 
men  of  the  American  West.  John  Colter,  Jim 
Bridger,   Bill   Williams,   the  mulatto    Beckwith  or 
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Beckworth ;  the  great  generals  of  the  fur  trade,  Lisa, 
Ashley,  Henry,  Smith,  Sublette,  Fitzpatrick,  all  that 
company  of  the  great  captains  of  hazard — these  were 
the  men  of  his  day ;  and  among  them  all^  not  one  has 
oome  down  to  us  in  more  distinct  figure  or  with 
memory  carrying  greater  respect. 

We  call  Fremont  **The  Great  Pathfinder,"  and 
credit  him  with  the  exploration  of  the  Rockies,  the 
Pacific  slope,  and  the  great  tramontane  interior 
basins.  Yet  Fremont  did  not  begin  his  explorations 
until  184*^  and  by  that  time  the  West  of  the  ad- 
venturers was  practically  an  outlived  thing.  For 
ten  years  the  fur  trade  had  been  yirtually  defunct 
For  more  than  a  decade  the  early  commerce  of  the 
prairies  had  been  waning.  The  West  had  been 
tramped  acrosa  from  one  end  to  the  other  by  a  race 
of  men  peerless  in  their  daring,  chief  ajnong  whom 
might  be  named  this  little,  gentle,  bine-eyed  man, 
of  whom  that  genially  supercilious  and  generally 
ignorant  biographer,  J.  S.  C.  Abbott,  is  good  enough 
to  write:  "It  is  strange  that  the  wilderness  could 
have  formed  so  estimable  a  character  I" 

This  little  man — he  is  described  by  one  who  knew 
him  as  a  small  man,  not  over  five  feet  six  inches  in 
height — had,  long  before  he  ever  heard  of  Fremont, 
ridden  and  walked  along  every  important  stream  of 
the  Rocky   Mountains;  had   journeyed    across    the 
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"American  Deeert"  a  dozen  timee,  back  and  forth; 
had  seen  every  foot  of  the  Rockies  from  the  Forks  of 
the  Missouri  to  the  Bayou  Salade;  had  seen  all  of 
New  Mexico;  had  visited  old  Mexico,  Arizona, 
Nevada,  and  California  as  we  now  know  them;  had 
camped  at  every  resting  ground  along  the  Arkansas 
and  Platte;  had  fought  and  traded  with  every  Indian 
tribe  from  the  Apaches  up  through  the  Navajos. 
Cheyennes,  Comanches,  Sioux,  and  Crows;  had  even 
fought  the  Blackfeet,  redoubtable  Northern  war- 
riors. 

In  short.  Kit  Carson  and  his  kind  had  really  ex- 
plored the  West,  and  by  1842  had  rendered  it 
safe  for  the  so-called  "exploration"  that  was  to 
make  its  wonders  public.  It  is  Kit  Carson  who 
might  better  have  the  title  of  "pathfinder.'*  Yet 
this  was  something  to  which  he  himself  would  not 
have  listened,  for  well  enough  he  knew  that  he  was 
not  the  first.  Ahead  of  him  were  other  apostles  of 
the  fur  trade,  so  that  even  Kit  Carson  took  the 
West  at  second  hand,  as  later  we  shall  see.  He 
would  not  have  vaunted  himself  as  knowing  very 
much  of  the  West.  Yet  even  to-day  men  of  the  Eest 
are  exploring  the  West,  and  writing  gravely  of  their 
"discoveries." 

Five  feet  six,  with  twinkling  blue-gray  eyes,  a 
large  and  well-developed  head,  with  hair  sandy  and 
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well  brushed  back,  Kit  Careon  at  his  best  was  iht 
reverse  of  impreaeive.  He  was  simple,  peaceable 
and  quiet  in  disposition,  temperate  and  strictly  moral 
in  a  time  and  place  where  these  qualities  made  one 
a  marked  man.  Yet  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  Indian  country  this  little  man  was 
more  feared,  single  and  alone,  than  any  other  trapper 
or  Indian  fighter  in  all  the  West.  He  was  respected  as 
well  as  feared.  One  who  knew  him  well  said :  "Cai«m 
and  truth  mean  the  same  thing.  He  is  always  the 
same,  gallant  and  disinterested.  He  is  kind-hearted 
and  averse  to  all  quarrelsome  and  turbulent  scenes. 
He  is  known  far  and  wide  for  his  sober  habits,  strict 
honor,  and  great  regard  for  truth." 

One  of  Careon's  historians  describes  him  as  five 
feet  nice  inches  in  height,  as  weighing  one  hundred 
and  sixty  poundt?,  and  as  having  a  ''dark  and  piercing 
eye."  This  "dark  and  piercing  eye"  is  something 
that,  as  we  have  noted,  the  average  writer  on 
Western  themes  and  Western  adventures  will  not 
willingly  let  die.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  we 
are  to  believe  that  our  hero  was  a  much  smaller  man 
than  this  description  makes  him  out  to  be,  and  that, 
though  of  well-developed  and  compact  frame,  he  was 
by  no  means  of  imposing  presence. 

We  shaD  do  better  with  his  raiment,  for  here  we 
take  hold  upon  tlie  characteristics  of  the  West  at  its 
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most  romantic  time.  In  the  garb  habitual  with  him 
for  more  than  half  his  life,  Carson  was  clad  in  a 
fringed  buckskin  shirt,  with  leggings  of  the  same  ma- 
terial, also  befringed.  The  shirt  was  handsomely  em- 
broidered with  quills  of  the  porcupine,  and  as  much 
might  be  said  for  the  moccasins  that  protected  his 
feet.  His  cap  was  of  fur^  sometimes  of  fox  skin, 
sometimes  of  'coon  skin,  mayhap  in  days  of  great  pros- 
perity, of  otter. 

His  rifle  was  that  of  Boone  or  Crockett,  improved 
only  to  a  limited  extent,  though  carrying  a  ball  eome- 
what  larger  than  that  needed  in  the  forest*  of  Ken- 
tucky, Otherwise  he  might  have  been  the  typical 
early  American  rifleman  of  the  Alleghanies.  Under 
his  right  arm  rested  hie  powder  horn  and  bullet 
pouch.  A  heavy  knife  for  butchering  hung  at  his 
belt,  as  well  as  a  whetstone  to  keep  it  in  good  condi- 
tion. At  a  certain  time  in  his  career  Carson  wore  an 
ornamented  belt,  with  heavy  silver  buckle,  which  sup- 
ported two  revolvers  and  a  knife. 

Ht*  took  on  in  modest  sort  the  picturesque  fashions 
of  the  wilderness,  and,  uniting  as  he  did  the  mount- 
ains and  the  plains  in  his  habitat,  at  times  showed 
something  of  the  Spanish  lore  of  display  in  the  trap- 
pings of  his  horse.  His  saddle  and  bridle  had  trace 
of  Mexico  in  their  gold  and  silver  ornamentation. 
His  horse,  be  sure,  was  a  good  one;  for  those  were 
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times  when  a  man's  safety  much  depended  on  the 
fleetness  and  soandncss  of  hie  moonl,  and  the  horse 
was  the  means  of  transportation  for  Carson  and  his 
kind, 

Ae  to  the  career  of  this  Western  man,  if  we  come 
to  follow  it  out  as  it  occurred  in  sequence,  we  shall 
arrive  at  but  one  conclusion,  to  wit:  that,  conditions 
considered,  Kit  Oarson  was  the  greatest  of  all  Ameri- 
can travelers.  It  is  almost  unbelievable,  the  dis- 
tances he  traversed  along  with  his  wild  fellows  during 
those  vivid  years  in  which  he  forced  the  wild  West  to 
yield  him  a  lining.  We  can  not  do  better  than  to 
trace  some  of  his  wanderings,  more  especially  those 
that  occurred  before  the  day  of  the  so-called  explorar 
tion  of  the  West. 

Fremont,  who  knew  Carson  well,  speaks  of  him 
as  a  native  of  Boone's  Lick  County,  Missouri;  but 
Doctor  Petere,  his  biographer,  states,  apparently  with 
Carson's  authority,  that  Carson  was  bom  in  Madison 
Count)',  Kentucky,  as  above  stated,  and  while  but 
one  year  of  age  was  brought  to  Howard  County. 
Missouri,  by  his  parents.  The  father  of  Carson  was 
a  good  farmer,  according  to  the  lights  of  his  time, 
and  a  good  hunter,  the  life  of  ^lissouri  during  those 
early  times  being  practically  that  known  by  the 
blockhouse  farmers  of  Kentucky  in  the  time  of 
Boone.    Kit  grew  up  sturdy,  quiet,  self-contained. 
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self-reliant.  In  his  boyhood  he  was  a  steady  rifle 
shot,  and  early  acquired  a  reputation.  He  ^Tiunted 
with  the  Sioux  Indians,"  we  are  told,  when  yet  a 
boy;  which  means  he  must  have  gone  north  up  the 
Missouri. 

At  fifteen  years  of  age  he  was  called  "old  for  his 
age;^*'  he  was  known  to  be  plucky,  prompt,  and 
tenadoufi  of  his  rights,  though  not  in  the  least 
quarrelsome.  Just  as  well-meaning  parents  tried  to 
Bend  Davy  Crockett  and  Daniel  Boone  to  school,  so 
did  the  kind  parents  in  this  case  undertake  to  instil 
commercial  principles  into  the  mind  of  Kit  Carson. 
To  his  father  it  seemed  important  that  he  should  be 
apprenticed  to  a  saddler.  From  the  saddler's  gtool 
Kit  promptly  fell  off.  It  was  the  out-of-doors  that 
appealed  to  him;  the  West  that  spoke  to  him^  just 
as  it  had  to  Boone  and  Crockett.  He  broke  his  heart 
for  two  years  at  the  saddler's  bench,  and  that  ended 
both,  his  commercial  mid  scholastic  education.  In 
1826,  while  still  but  a  boy,  he  was  off  and  away 
acroes  the  plains,  having,  without  his  parents'  con- 
sent, joined  a  party  bound  for  Santa  F^.  Thus 
would  the  youth  seek  his  fortune. 

Carson  reached  Santa  F^  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember, 1826,  and  went  thence  to  Fernandez  de 
Taos,  eighty  miles  northeast  of  Santa  F6,  and  spent 
the  winter  with  an  old  mountaineer  named  Kincaid, 
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or  Kin  Cade,  who  taught  him  something  of  the  lore  of 
the  mountains.  Perhaps  a  little  homesick,  in  the 
spring  of  1827  he  started  back  for  the  Ea*t,  without  a 
penny  in  his  buckskin  pocket«.  He  worked  back 
homeward  on  the  long  journey  down  the  Arkansas  to 
a  point  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  east  of 
Santa  F^,  and  there,  at  the  ford  of  the  Arkansas,  met 
another  band  of  traders,  west-bound,  to  whom  he 
hired  out  as  a  teamster. 

He  agaiQ  reached  Santa  F6,  still  without  a  dollar^ 
and  went  as  teamster  thence  as  far  south  as  El  Pa60> 
returned  to  Santa  Fi5,  and  again  to  Taos.  He  was 
learning  Spanish  and  learning  New  Mexico  all  this 
time.  He  now  hired  out  as  cook  to  Ewing  Youngs 
and  continued  in  this  interesting  capacity  until  the 
ppring  of  1828.  Again  ho  darted  East,  again  failed 
to  win  farther  than  before,  and  joined  another  west- 
bound party,  to  reach  Santa  F6  a  third  time.  Now 
he  could  do  a  bit  in  Spanish,  and  hence  engaged  as 
interpreter  for  Colonel  Tramell,  and  wagoned  it  as 
far  south  as  CTiihuahua,  in  old  Mexico.  All  this 
sounds  full  easy,  yet  even  these  few  joumeyings 
hitherto  covered  many,  many  weary,  blistering  miles. 

In  far-otf  Chihuahua  young  Carson  hired  out  asa 
teamster,  serving  in  the  employ  of  Robert  McKnight. 
He  went  to  the  Copper  Mines,  on  the  Gila  River,  and 
thence  back  once  more  to  Taos,  which  latter  place 
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was  to  serve  03  his  headquarters  all  his  life.  All 
this  time  it  was  Carson's  ajnbitlon  to  be  something 
better  than  a  cook,  or  a  teamster,  or  even  an  inter- 
preter. The  adventurer's  blood  waa  in  his  veins.  It 
was  April  of  1829  when  he  joined  Young's  party  of 
trappers,  and  soon  thereafter  he  saw  his  first  iight, 
in  which  the  white  men.  killed  some  fifteen  Indians. 
It  is  not  known  whether  or  not  Carson  distinguished 
himself  in  this  fight,  but  certainly  he  remained  with 
the  party,  and  it  was  no  coward's  company. 

This  band  now  worked  toward  the  West,  trapped 
down  the  Salt  Hirer,  and  reached  the  head  of  the  San 
Francisco  River.  They  concluded  to  go  over  to  the 
Sacramento  River  of  California,  then  reported  to 
Abound  in  fur.  On  the  seventh  day's  journey  to 
the  west  and  southwest,  they  reached  the  Grand 
Cation  of  the  Colorado,  now  admitted  to  be  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  world.  These  trappers  always 
remembered  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado;  for 
it  was  near  there  that  they  bought  a  horse  of  some 
wandering  Indians,  and  ate  it.  They  were  very 
hungry. 

There  were  no  trails  across  the  interior  desert  in 
Ihose  days.  Hence,  although  these  were  not  the  first 
adventurers  to  cross  to  California,  they  were  in  effect 
pioneers.  In  some  way  they  succeeded  in  reaching 
San  Gabriel  Mission  of  California,  and  thence — by 
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some  very  wonderful  geography  on  the  part  of  one 
or  two  biographers — they  reached  the  Sacramento 
River.  In  the  San  Joaquin  vaJley  they  met  Peter 
Ogden'8  party  of  Hudson  Bay  trappers.  So  we  may 
see  that  the  West  waa  far  from  being  an  unexpioit«d 
country  when  Kit  Carson  began  hie  travela. 

This  early  transcontinental  party  was  successful  in 
its  trapping,  and  the  leader,  Ewing  Young,  visited 
San  Rafael  with  the  catch  of  furs  and  sold  it  out  in 
entirety  to  the  captain  of  a  trading  schooner.  He 
then  bought  horses  for  the  return  East.  The  Indians 
of  the  Sierra  foothills  promptly  stole  certain  num- 
bers of  these  horses.  Witness  augury  of  the  future 
of  Kit  Carson,  when  we  read  that  he  was  detailed 
as  the  leader  of  a  little  party  sent  out  in  pursuit  of 
the  horse  thieves.  This  was  his  first  independent 
scouting  trip.  He  and  his  party  killed  eight  Indians 
and  retook  the  horses.  Already  his  hand  waa  ac- 
quiring cunning  in  the  stem  trade  of  Western  life. 

September  of  1829  found  Kit  Carson  back  again 
in  New  Mexico.  It  took  the  party  nine  days  to  ride 
from  Los  Angelee  to  the  Colorado  River.  Thence 
they  seem  to  have  descended  the  Colorado  to  tide- 
water, to  have  crossed  over  to  the  Gila,  and  to  have 
ascended  the  Gila  to  San  Pedro.  There  was  some 
more  horse  stealing,  a  little  exchange  on  both  sides 
between  the  whites  and  Indiajis  in  this  line.    The 
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whites  needed  horses,  for  they  had  no  other  meat, 
Tet  in  eome  fashion  they  won  up  the  Gila  Hiver  to 
the  copper  mines  of  New  Mexico;  which,  we  may 
see,  was  ground  already  known  to  Careen.  Here 
they  cached  their  fure,  since  these  would  be  con- 
traband under  the  Spaniel  law,  nearly  all  of 
these  wanderings  having  taken  place  in  the  Span- 
ish territory  that  was  the  western  goal  of  the  early 
commerce  of  the  prairios. 

In  time  the  party  turned  up  at  Santa  F6,  reach- 
ing that  city  in  April,  1830,  where  the  leader.  Young, 
disposed  of  his  furs,  the  net  result  for  eighteen  men 
during  a  term  of  one  year  being  twenty-four  thou- 
sand dollars.  Kit  Carson  was  now  twenty-one  years 
d  age,  and  he  was  fully  Initiated  in  his  calling. 
We  can  not  appreciate  these  joumeyings  except  by 
taking  an  accurate  map  of  the  great  Western  country, 
and  following,  finger  by  finger,  along  stream  and 
across  mountain,  the  course  of  the  early  voyagers. 

This,  however,  is  but  the  beginning.  In  the  fall 
of  1830  the  noted  Western  fur  trader,  Pitzpatrick, 
organized  a  strong  party,  and  it  was  matter  of  course 
that  Carson  would  find  Ma  way  into  it.  This  band 
visited  the  Platte  Biver,  whose  long  southern  arm 
reaches  so  deep  down  into  the  heart  of  the  Eockies. 
Thence,  along  good  beaver  waters,  they  moved  over 
to  the  Green  River,  Pacific  waters,  also  historic  in  the 
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fur  trade.  We  find  them  later  in  Jackson's  Hole, 
east  of  the  range,  even  tcxlay  die  center  of  a  great 
game  country.  Thence  they  moved  west  to  the 
Salmon  River,  into  a  country  still  one  of  Uie  wild- 
eat  parts  of  America;  and  there,  much  as  a  matter  of 
faot,  they  joined  others  of  their  party,  who  had 
started  out  slightly  in  advance  of  them,  and  "for 
whom  they  had  ten  looking/'  as  one  chronicler 
naively  advises  us.  It  was  a  search  and  a  meeting  in 
the  heart  of  a  wilderness  many  hundreds  of  miles  in 
extent 

The  winter  of  1830-1831  was  spent  hy  Carson  on 
the  Salmon  River.  Now  enter  those  stem  warriors 
of  the  North,  the  Blackfeet.  Eat  saw  four  of  his 
companions  killed.  He  was  inured  to  such  scenes, 
and  the  incident  gave  him  no  pause.  April  of 
1831  found  him  on  the  Bear  River.  Moving, 
always  movi ng,  we  see  hi m  now  on  the  Green 
River,  again  in  the  "New  Park"  of  Colorado,  on  the 
plains  of  Laramie,  again  on  the  long  South  Fork  of 
the  Platte,  and  presently  on  the  Arkansas.  Be- 
seech you,  let  your  finger  ever  follow  on  the  map; 
and  accept  warrant  that  if  your  following  has  heen 
honest,  your  eyes  shall  stare  in  wonder  at  these 
joumeyings.  Let  one  seek  to  duplicate  it  himself, 
even  in  these  civilized  days  when  towns  and  ranches 
crowd   the   West;    and  then,   having    restored  that 
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;  to  the  day  of  beaver  and  Blackfeet,  ask  himself 
how  had  it  been  with  him  had  he  been  in  Carson's 
company! 

This  winter  camp  on  Uie  Arkansas  River  furnished 
a  certain  amount  of  interest.  A  party  of  fifty  Crow 
Indians  raided  the  camp  and  stole  a  number  of 
horses.  It  was  Carson  once  more,  we  may  be  sure, 
who  was  elected  to  lead  the  pursuit.  Twelve  Indians 
were  killed  by  the  young  leader  and  his  hardy  rifle- 
men. Carson  was  now  accepted  as  one  of  the  cap- 
tains of  the  trails.  He  had  fully  learned  his  bold 
and  difficult  trade. 

In  the  spring  of  1832  Carson^s  party  moved  to  the 
Laramie  River;  moved  again  to  the  headwaters  of 
the  South  Fork  of  the  Platte,  and  caught  beaver 
and  fought  Indians  for  a  few  months;  from  the 
Laramie  to  the  Bayou  Salade,  or  Ballo  Salade,  as  it 
was  sometimes  spelled  in  those  days.  These  opera- 
tions were  carried  on  in  the  heart  of  the  most 
dangerous  Indian  country  of  the  West.  Heretofore 
it  had  been  the  custom  of  the  trappers  to  go  in 
parties  of  considerable  size,  go  that  ihey  might  suc- 
cessfully meet  the  Indians,  who  even  thus  made 
Affairs  dangerous  enough.  The  quality  of  Carson's 
spirit  may  therefore  be  seen  when  we  discover  him, 
with  only  two  companions,  breaking  away  for  a 
solitary  beaver  hunt  in  the  mountains  in  the  heart 
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of  the  range.  Yet  theae  three  were  fortunate,  and 
returned  to  Taos  in  the  fall  of  1832  well  laden  with 
furs. 

At  Taos,  Careon  met  Captain  Lee  of  the  United 
States  Anny,  a  partner  of  that  Bent  who  founded 
Bent's  Fort  on  the  Arkansas.  Captain  Lee  had  a 
cargo  of  goods  that  he  wished  to  take  to  the  rendez- 
vous of  the  trapping  bands  for  that  year.  Kit  joined 
him  for  the  time,  and  in  October  of  1832  they  pushed 
on,  trATeling  part  of  the  time  on  the  old  Spanish 
trail  to  California.  They  reached  the  White  River, 
the  Green  River,  the  '*Windy"  River,  and  here,  as 
though  by  special  plan,  they  met  their  band  of 
trappers,  erected  their  skin  lodges,  and  passed  the 
winter.  Kit  joined  the  Fitzpatrick  party  for  a  time 
in  the  next  spring,  but  after  his  own  restless  fashion 
broke  away  again,  with  only  three  companions. 

In  the  summer  of  1833  we  find  the  four  on  the 
Laramie  River,  doing  independent  trapping  and  tak- 
ing their  chances  as  to  Indians.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  Kit  had  his  historic  adventure  with  two 
bears,  which  chased  him  up  a  tree,  and  which  he 
repelled  by  beating  them  over  the  noses  with  a  branch 
broken  from  the  tree.  The  ever-wise  biographer  Ab- 
bott, who  gravely  informs  us  that  Crockett  killed 
'Voracious  grizzly  bears''  in  the  cane-brakes  of  Ten- 
nessee, with  equal  accuracy  advises  us  that  the  "grizzly 
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bear  can  climb  a  tree  as  well  as  a  man."  Herein  we 
find  some  mystery  about  Carson's  bear  adventure. 
Carson  as  a  hunter  would  have  been  the  first  to  know 
that  a  grizzly  bear  can  not  climb  a  tree  unless  it  be  a 
horizontal  one.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
fiome  each  adventure  took  place  with  some  sort  of 
bears,  and  that  Carson  saved  his  l^gings  if  not  his 
life  by  a  knowledge  of  the  tenderness  of  a  bear's  nose. 
All  this  time  our  Westerner,  our  trapper,  is  fitting 
himself  for  his  work  in  the  West  &s  guide  for 
"explorers."  We  find  him  with  fifty  men,  pushing 
tip  quite  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri  River, 
and  later  he  and  some  companions  turn  up  along 
the  historic  Yellowstone  River,  a  country  then  well 
known  in  the  organized  fur  trade  of  St.  Louis.  We 
do  not  discover  that  he  ever  went  into  the  regular 
H  employ  of  any  of  tlie  fur  traders.  No  engage  or 
^»  ordinary  '*pork  eater**  he,  but  a  companion  nearly 
I  always  of  these  independent  fur  traders,  the  individ- 
I  ual  gently  of  the  wilderness.  We  find  him  now 
I  becoming  acquainted  with  the  Big  Horn.  He  knows 
^H  also  the  three  forks  of  the  Missouri;  and  he  visits 
^Vthe  "Big  Snake"  River  and  the  Humboldt  River,  then 
called  Mary's  River,  since  scientists  still  were  scarce 
in  the  Rockies. 

He  wanders  continually  back  and  forth  across  the 
upper  Rockies.  Brown's  Hole,  Jackson's  Hole,  Henry 
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Lake^  the  Black  Hills,  all  the  upper  waters  of  th^ 
great  rivers,  the  Columbia,  the  Snake,  the  Green,  the 
Colorado,  the  Platte,  the  Missouri,  the  Yellowstone, 
the  Arkansas, — ^you  shall  hardly  name  any  well-known 
Western  region,  any  remote  mountain  park,  any  ac- 
curately mapped  Western  stream  which  you  shall  not, 
providing  you  have  faithfully  followed  the  wanderings 
of  Kit  Carson,  discover  to  have  been  familiar  to  this 
man  even  before  geographies  were  dreamed  of  west 
of  the  Missouri  River. 

It  would  be  but  wearying  to  go  on  with  the  monot- 
onous chronicle  of  repeated  journeys  back  and  forth, 
of  hardships,  of  toils  and  dangers,  of  the  round  of  the 
trappers  employment,  of  the  wild  life  at  those 
wild,  i^trange  annual  markets  of  the  mountains,  the 
trappers'  rendezvous.  It  will  suffice  us  and  serve  m 
to  remember  that  Carson  practically  closed  hia  life 
as  a  trapper  in  1834,*  this  date  marking  the  end  of 
eight  years  steadily  employed  by  him  in  trapping 
and  trading  and  in  learning  the  West.  In  1834  he 
and  such  companions  as  Dill  Williams,  William  New, 
Mitchell,  Frederick,  and  scores  of  others  of  his  old- 
time  friends,  found  themselves  practically  without 
a   calling.    When,   after  one  long  expedition   west 
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of  the  range,  they  reached  Fort  Koubidoux,  it  ww 
only  to  discover  that  furs  had  gone  very  low  in  price. 

The  advent  of  the  silk  hat  had  caused  terror  in  St. 
Louis,  and  gloom  throughout  the  Rockies.  The  day 
of  the  beaver  trade  was  at  an  end.  That  animal,  of 
BO  monstrous  an  importance  in  the  history  of  the 
American  continent,  was  now  to  assume  a  place  far 
lower  in  estimation.  Our  bold,  befringed  mountain- 
eers learned  that  it  would  no  longer  pay  to  pursue  it 
into  the  remote  fastnesses  of  the  Rocky  Mountains* 
Yet  the  beaver  had  served  its  purpose.  Following 
its  tooth-marks  on  the  trees,  there  had  pressed  on  to 
the  head  of  every  Western  river  a  man  qualifying 
for  office  as  guide  of  the  west-bound  civilization 
beyond  the  Missouri.  Kit  Carson,  type  of  tlie  grad- 
uated trapper  and  adventurer,  had  had  his  schooling. 

Yet  a  man  must  live,  and  if  there  be  no  price 
for  beaver  peltry  he  must  turn  his  hand  to  something 
else  for  occupation.  For  eight  years  Kit  Carson 
served  as  hunter  for  the  post,  well-known  as  Bent's 
Fart^  on  the  Arkansas  River.  There  he  fed  forty 
men  on  the  wild  meat  of  the  plains,  and  during 
his  eight  years  of  hunting  killed  thousands  of  buf- 
falo, elk,  and  deer.  He  saw  the  plains  in  all  their 
ancient  undimmed  splendor,  and  whether  he  most 
loved  the  mountains  or  the  plains  he  himself  never 
could  tell.     Carson  at  an  earlier  time  had  married 
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sn  Indian  girl,  emd  during  hifi  engagement  at  Foii 
Bent  he  sent  his  one  child,  a  daughter^  to  St.  Louis 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  an  education.  There 
the  daughter  married,  went  to  California,  and  ap- 
parently passes  from  the  scene.  Carson's  later 
marriage  was  with  a  Mexican  woman  very  much 
younger  than  himself.* 

If  in  the  year  183-i  Carson  terminated  the  first 
term  of  his  Wanderschafi,  in  1842,  when  he  closed 
his  first  engagement  as  hunter  for  Bent's  Fort,  he 
completed  the  second  season  of  his  Western  life  and 
was  ready  for  the  third.  In  that  year  he  joined  a 
wagon  train  bound  eastward,  having  detennined  to 
revisit  his  old  home  in  Missouri,  which  he  had  not 
seen  for  sixteen  years.  The  visit  was  sad  and  cheer- 
less enough.  He  returned  to  find  his  parents  dead 
and  forgotten,  the  old  homestead  in  ruins,  and  not 
a  friend  left  to  take  him  by  the  hand. 

He  hastened  thence  to  St.  Louis,  but  ten  days  of 
even  the  capital  of  the  fur  trade  proved  sufficient  for 
him.  Soon  afterward,  as  is  stated  by  his  most  re- 
liable biographer,  he  by  mere  chance  met  young  Fre- 
mont, then  bound  West  to  "explore"  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  more  especially  that  part  of  the  Rockies 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  South  Pass.     Fremont's  guide 
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did  not  materialize  at  the  time,  and  Carson's  modestly 
proffered  services  were  engaged  by  the  anny  officer, 
who  needed  a  guide  across  country,  which  to  many  a 
Western  man  was  as  familiar  as  his  own  dooryard.* 

During  his  first  expedition  Carson  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  much  valued  by  Fremont.  Basil 
Lajeunesse  was  the  favorite,  and  it  was  always  Basil 
Lajeunesse  here,  there,  and  everywhere;  Carson,  a 
man  of  much  greater  experience  and  reliability, 
having  not  as  yet  come  into  his  own  as  a  guide, 
though  forsooth  there  was  small  need  of  guiding  on 
this  journey.  Fremont  engaged  Carson  at  one  hun- 
dred dollars  a  month,  and  he  was  the  twenty-eighth 
man  in  the  party,  which  aluo  included  two  boys,  young 
relatives,  who  after  all  were  not  in  so  very  dangerous 
an  enterprise. 

Little  of  the  eventful  occurred  in  the  long  journey 
across  Kansas  to  Fort  Laramie,  and  so  at  last  they 
arrived  at  the  South  Pass,  having  met  no  Indians  at 
all,  although  they  had  feared  the  Sioux.  Fremont 
rode  across  the  gentle  summit  so  long  known  to  the 
fur  tmders,  climbed  the  mountain  that  was  later 
named  for  him,  and  returned  to  Fort  Laramie  in 
September,  1842.  Thus  ended  hie  first  expedftion, 
which  began  his  reputation  as  a  "pathfinder."    Let 


*V.    Cbspter  III.   Vol.   HI;     Early   Explorert  of   th«      Trani- 
Minourl.     The  Oregon  trtll  wsa  Uieo  a,  plain  blsbwar. 
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him  who  has  followed  the  travels  of  Kit  Careon  in 
the  trapping  trade  state  who  was  the  real  finder  of 
the  paths. 

After  the  first  Fremont  expedition,  Carson  re- 
turned to  Bent's  Fort,  and  in  February  of  1843 
married  the  young  Mexican  woman  who  remained 
his  faithful  companion  throughout  his  life.  Carson 
was  sent  with  a  message  to  Governor  Armijo  with  a 
warning  for  the  latter,  but  one  hundred  of  the  Mexi- 
cans connected  witii  Armijo's  wagon  train  were  killed 
by  the  T^xans  on  the  historic  wagon  road  up  the 
Arkansas  River;  we  being  thus  now  in  touch  with 
the  strong  and  warlike  population  that,  led  by 
Houston,  Travis,  Fannin,  Crockett,  had  been  fight- 
ing the  Spanish  arms  to  the  southward  of  Carson^a 
hunting  grounds. 

Up  to  this  time  Kit  Carson  had  been  more 
safnge  than  civilized.  He  had  never  cast  a  vote 
for  any  oflico.  He  had  lived  on  the  product 
of  his  rifle.  He  had  learned  the  habits  of  the  wild 
men  and  wild  animals  of  the  West.  Yet  he  seems 
to  have  gained  something  of  that  forcefulness  and 
self-confidence  which  sooner  or  later  is  bound  to 
impress  itself  upon  others;  for  on  May  twenty-ninth 
of  1843  we  find  Fremont  again  sending  for  him,  and 
asking  his  sen'iccs  as  guide  for  his  second  expedition. 

This  time  it  was  Fremont's  purpose  to  connect  his 
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ItLst  year's  work  with  the  Pacific  Coast  surreys  which 
had  heen  begun  by  Wilkes,  All  know  how  Fr6mont 
exceeded  his  orders,  how  his  wife  pluckily  held  hack 
from  him  the  knowledge  of  his  recall,  and  how  this 
transcontinental  expedition,  by  no  means  the  first, 
though  one  of  the  most  widely  acclaimed,  made  its 
way  over  grounds  new  to  Fremont  but  old  to  Carson. 
The  first  part  of  the  journey  was  among  the  old 
trapping  grounds  along  the  North  Fork  of  the  Platte 
and  on  the  Sweetwater,  thence  to  Salt  Lake — all 
poLnta  fully  known  to  the  fur  trade  many  years 
before.  The  journey  thence  ran  to  Fort  Hall  and 
along  the  |)€rfectly  determined  trail  northwest  to  the 
Columbia  River.  Fremont  then  pushed  on  to  Tlamath 
Lake,  Oregon,  heading  thence  for  California. 

Thia  country  between  the  Tlamath  Lake  and  the 
Sacramento  valley  was  new  even  to  Carson.  Eveiy- 
body  supposed*  that  there  was  a  great  river,  known 
as  the  Bucna  Ventura,  which  rose  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  at  a  point  directly  opposite 
the  headwaters  of  the  Arkansas,  and  flowed  westward 
directly  into  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  little  fact  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada  mountain  range  was  wholly  over- 
looked. 

Carson  honestly  did  his  best,  but  he  was  in  the 


*Xo  spite  of   the  GalUtln  map.  two  jreara  earlier     V.  Chaptw 
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hands  of  a  leader  who  undertook  to  cross  the  Sierras 
with  a  pack-train  where  there  was  eix  feet  of 
enow,  and  with  a  party  the  total  number  of  which 
counted  only  two  men  that  had  erer  before  worn 
snowshoes  in  all  their  lives!  Never  was  there  poorer 
mountaineering  or  worse  leadership  than  this.  But 
it  was  not  Kit  Carson  that  was  responBible. 

After  very  many  hardshipe,  the  expedition  worked 
to  the  south  and  southeast  of  the  Tlamath  country, 
and  got  down  near  to  what  is  now  known  as  Pyramid 
Lake.  Then  they  started  across  for  the  Sacramento, 
not  having  discovered  the  fabled  Buena  Ventura. 
Carson,  quiet,  not  boasting,  openly  confessing  his 
ignorance  of  a  country  he  had  never  seen,  none  the 
less  in  these  hard  conditions  proved  serviceable  as  a 
g^de.  He  pushed  on  ahead,  and  from  a  peak  of 
the  Sierras  got  a  glimpse  of  the  Coast  Range.  He 
had  not  seen  this  Coast  Range  chain  for  seventeen 
years,  but  now  he  noted  two  little  mountains  that 
seemed  familiar  to  him.  He  told  his  leader  that  if 
only  they  could  win  across  the  Sierras,  they  woidd 
presently  be  in  a  country  of  warmth  and  plenty. 

The  men  by  that  time  were  eating  their  saddle 
leathers,  the  mules  were  eating  each  other's  tails.  It 
was  a  starving,  freezing  time,  this  foolish  bit  of 
mountain  work,  such  as  in  all  his  trapping  experience 
Carson  never  saw  equalled.  Yet  at  last  they  did  reach 
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Sutter's  Fort,  on  March  sixth,  1844,  two  thousand 
miles  from  Fort  Hall.  Some  of  the  men  were  phys- 
ically ruined  and  mentally  deranged  from  their  suf- 
ferings. It  was  military  and  not  mountain  leader- 
ship that  was  responsible  for  all  this. 

But  our  continually  traveling  man,  this  little  man. 
Kit  Carson,  was  not  to  have  any  rest  even  in  the 
pleasant  valley  of  the  Sacramento.  We  find  the 
expedition  soon  starting  East  again,  now  by  way 
of  the  San  Jose  valley,  over  the  Sierras  to  the 
Mojave  River,  country  long  known  to  the  traveling 
trappers.  Here  Carson  and  his  friend  Godey  con- 
ducted a  little  enterprise  of  their  own,  undertaken 
in  sheer  knight-errantry,  in  behalf  of  a  party  of 
Mexicans  that  had  been  nearly  annihilated  by  the 
Indians.  These  two  men  rode  a  hundred  miles  in 
thirty  hours,  and  alone  attacked  a  large  camp  of 
Indians,  killing  two  of  them  and  stampeding  the 
remainder. 

Tte  Fremont  party  arrived  at  Bent^s  Fort  on  the 
Arkansas  July  second,  1844.  They  had  traveled 
somewhere  between  thirty-five  hundred  and  four  thou- 
sand miles,  had  circumnavigatod  the  mysterious 
"Great  Desert/'  and  for  eight  months  had  never  been 
out  of  sight  of  ice  and  snow,  Fremont  was  able  to 
report  upon  the  great  Columbia  River,  and  he  and 
his  contemporaries  did  not  hesitate  to  extol  the  value 
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of  Oregon  as  a  gateway  of  the  Asiatic  trade — ft  line 
of  commerce  which  for  half  a  centtiry  did  little  to 
establish  the  tmth  of  their  prophecy. 

This,  then,  was  the  end  of  the  first  exploration 
of  the  Rockies  accompanied  by  thermometer  and 
barometer  rather  than  by  trap  sack  and  ^^saible 
bag."  It  was  of  value.  If  we  were  asked  what  was 
the  most  valuable  result  of  this  second  expedition  of 
Fremont,  we  should  be  obliged  to  answer  that  it 
was  his  mention  of  the  great  value  of  the  Western 
grasses.  Fremont  was  an  observer,  a  chronicler,  a 
writer.  It  was  he  that  first  began  to  bring  back  ac- 
curate story  of  the  resourcee  of  the  West 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  West,  over  which  the 
trappers  had  tramped  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, was  as  yet  unsought  and  unsuspected  by  Fr6- 
mont  or  any  one  else.  It  was  to  be  first  the  fur  trade, 
then  the  mining  trade,  then  the  cattle  trade  in 
the  trans-Mississippi  West;  and  after  that  the  agri- 
cultural life,  followed  by  the  days  of  swift  transpor- 
tation, of  change,  of  transition  and  expansion  and 
gourd-like  growth  in  all  visible  ways. 

We  are  now  well  forward  in  the  third  era  of  Kit 
Carson's  career.  If  at  first  he  was  a  trapper  and  hxm- 
ter  in  order  that  he  might  become  fit  guide,  during 
the  third  stage  of  his  life  he  was  to  be  accepted  as 
the  authorized  guide  of  the  most  important  prelim- 
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InAries  for  the  west-bound  movement  of  the  trane- 
Miesissippi  population.  After  the  close  of  the  sec- 
ond Fremont  expedition,  and  during  the  year  1845, 
Carson  tried  to  be  a  ranchman  or  farmer,  pitching 
his  tents  for  the  time  about  Ofty  miles  ea:;t  of  Taos. 
It  was  of  no  avail.  Frtaont  called  for  him  once  more. 
The  farm  was  sold  for  lialf  its  value,  and  once 
more  Carson  set  his  face  toward  the  West,  in  cora- 
pany  with  a  Fremont  now  older,  better  seasoned  and 
of  better  judgment.  A  more  direct  trail  across 
the  Great  Basin  and  into  California  was  desired  than 
that  taken  either  in  going  or  returning  on  the  second 
expedition. 

Carson  was  the  one  to  go  ahead.  He  traveled 
alone  for  sixty  miles  west  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake, 
directly  into  the  desert,  and  the  rest  of  the 
party  ciimc  up  to  hia  signal  smoke.  Thence  they 
pushed  on  to  the  Carson  River,  searching  still  for 
a  new  pass  over  the  Sierras  into  the  valley  of  the 
San  Joaquin.  At  last  they  won  across,  as  did  the 
earlier  trappers,  and  again  they  reached  Sutter's  Fort 
in  due  time.  A  branch  of  the  main  party,  that  headed 
by  Taibott,  did  not  appear  at  tiie  appointed  meeting 
place.  It  was  Carson,  of  course,  Carson  the  traveler, 
who  was  despatched  down  the  San  Joaquin  valley  to 
discover  the  truth  of  a  rumor  that  Talbott  and  his 
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party  had  appeared  in  that  locality.  Needless  to 
say  the  wanderers  were  found. 

Now  there  broke  out  the  Mexican  imbroglio,  in 
which  the  part  of  Fremont  is  well  known.  For  a 
time  Fr6monfB  party  moved  north,  along  the  Sacr^ 
mento,  thence  toward  the  Columbia  River.  They  did 
not  know  that  war  had  been  declared  between  tiiie 
United  States  and  Mexico.  Lieutenant  Gillespie, 
hot  on  their  trail,  brought  the  message  that  ho6- 
tilities  had  broken  out.  In  Oregon,  in  the  Tlamath 
country,  came  the  night  attack  in  which  Basil  La- 
jeunesse  and  three  others  of  the  party  were  killed. 
Carson  saw  his  companion,  a  brave  Delaware  Indian, 
stand  up  and  receive  a  half-dozen  arrows  from  unseen 
foes.  lie  joined  the  pursuit  in  the  dark;  and  later, 
on  the  backward  trail  to  California  vnth  Gillespie^ 
helped  execute  the  stem  mountain  vengeance  oo 
the  Tlamaths,  leading  the  mountaineers  in  all  their 
desperate  little  fighta. 

The  exploring  party  had  now  become  military,  and 
eo  the  flag,  led  and  backed  by  American  moon* 
taineers,  went  up  above  a  Western  empire.  As  to 
the  services  of  this  far-traveling  mountain  man 
to  hifi  leader  and  to  his  country,  we  can 
scarcely  overestimate  them.  Some  idea  of  the 
confidence    in    which    he    was    now    held    may 
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be  gathered  from  the  fact  that,  after  the  Fre- 
mont operations  in  California,  Carson  was  sent 
with  despatches  to  Washington,  in  order  that  the 
government  might  know  what  was  happening  on  the 
far-away  Pacific  slope. 

He  started  on  September  fifteenth,  1846,  and  it 
was  asked  of  him  that  he  make  the  entire  trip 
to  Washington  inside  of  sixty  days;  this  at  a 
time  when  there  was  not  a  foot  of  railway  west 
of  the  Missouri,  and  when  all  the  countr)*  from  the 
Pacific  to  the  Missouri  was  more  or  less  occupied  with 
hostile  savages.  None  the  less  Carson  started,  the 
first  overland  rider  to  bear  despatches  on  a  continu- 
ous journey  of  this  nature. 

By  October  sixth  he  was  far  toward  ihc  eastward, 
across  the  Rockies,  when  he  met  General  Kearney's 
column.  Kearney  ordered  Carson  to  turn  back  and 
guide  him  westward  to  California.  Without  a  mur- 
mur the  little  blue-eyed  man  remarked:  "As  the 
General  pleases.'*  He  did  not  stop  to  visit  his 
own  family  at  Taos,  but  went  back  once  more 
to  lead  the  west-bound  flag.  By  December  third 
the  slow  column  had  reached  California,  and  here 
it  met  more  warlike  experiences  than  it  liked  or 
had  believed  possible.  The  California  Mexicans  that 
fell  upon  Kearney's  column  were  fighters.  They 
killed  fifty  of  the  Americans,  surrounded  the  re- 
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mainder,  and  bade  fair  to  exterminate  the  entire  ex- 
pedition. 

Witness  again  the  service  of  the  scout  and  guide. 
Carson  and  Lieutenant  Beale  of  the  Navy  were 
sent  out  as  special  messengers  to  San  Diego. 
In  3ome  way  they  got  through  the  beleaguering  lines, 
and  after  a  perilous  journey  arrived  at  San  Diego 
and  secured  the  desired  help.  This  sort  of  thing 
was  nothing  new  to  Carson.  It  was  so  severe  for 
Beale  that  he  went  deranged,  and  it  took  him  two 
years  to  recover  from  his  journey,  brave  man  and 
bold  as  he  was.  The  Army  and  Navy  had  not  the 
seasoning  of  the  American  mountain  men,  the  hard!* 
est  breed  ever  grown  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

At  Los  Angeles  Carson  finally  rejoined  Fremont, 
in  time  for  that  tempest  in  a  teapot  wherein  Fr6mont 
and  Kearney  fell  at  swords'  points.  These  things 
are  of  no  moment,  yet  it  is  significant  that  in  March, 
1847,  Carson  was  sent  once  more  as  despatch  bearer 
to  Washington.  He  went  light  and  speedy  as  before, 
met  the  Indiana  on  the  Gila,  fought  them  and  won 
through.  This  time  he  reached  Washington,  after 
his  long  and  steady  ride  across  New  Mexico  and 
down  the  Arkansas  River  to  the  Missouri,  arriving 
in  the  month  of  June,  after  having  made  four  thou- 
sand miles  in  three  months.  We  make  it  in  about 
three  days  to-day. 
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In  Waehington  Car«)n  met  Jessie  Benton  Fre- 
mont, wife  of  the  "Pathfinder"  and  daughter  of  the 
arch-protector  of  the  fur  traders  and  of  Fremont, 
Thomas  Benton.  Carson  was  now  appointed  lieuten- 
ant of  the  rifle  corps  of  the  United  States  Army;  a 
commission  which,  by  the  way,  was  nerer  ratified, 
although  he  did  not  know  this  for  some  months. 
He  was  sent  back,  four  thousand  miles,  to  bear 
despatches  in  return.  He  crossed  the  Missouri  River^ 
fought  the  Comanches  at  tlie  Point  of  Rocks,  got 
through  them,  pushed  on  west  as  steadily  as  ever,  and 
reached  the  Virgin  River,  in  the  dry  Southwest,  be- 
fore be  met  his  next  Indian  fight  He  and  fifteen 
comrades  here  stood  off  three  hundred  Indians.  In 
due  time  he  reached  Monterey,  and  after  this  he  took 
service  against  the  Mexicans  on  the  border  for  a  time. 

So  energetic  a  man  cannot  be  allowed  to  rest,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1848  he  is  sent  back  once  more  to 
Washington.  The  physical  frame  of  any  other  man 
except  Kit  Car«)n  had  been  by  all  these  joumeyings 
too  far  racked  to  enable  him  to  make  this  Ions  and 
hazardous  trip.  The  souls  of  most  men  would  have 
failed  them  long  ere  this.  Yet  this  hardy,  tough 
little  man,  just  big  enough  for  steady  riding,  cheer- 
fully undertakes  his  third  journey  across  the  moun- 
tains as  despatch  bearer  for  the  United  States  Army. 

This  time  he  meets  Utes  and  Apaches,  fights  them, 
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wins  through  them,  and  goes  on.  He  stops  on  this 
trip  just  for  a  day  to  see  his  family  at  Taos,  aver- 
aging a  visit  home  about  once  in  three  years.  It  is 
here  that  he  learns  that  he  is  not  a  lieutenant,  after 
all;  but  that  does  not  check  his  loyalty  to  the  flag. 
He  goes  east  now  up  the  Bijou,  and  down  the  Platte 
to  the  Republican  Fork,  in  order  to  dodge  certain  In- 
dians, who,  he  hears,  are  numerous  and  bad  along  the 
Aiskansas. 

He  reaches  Washington  safe  and  sound,  of  course; 
starts  back  for  New  Mexico;  and  arrives  there 
in  October,  1848.  Figure  yourself,  if  you  like, 
as  chief  actor  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  such  trav- 
eling as  was  done  by  Kit  Carson.  His  travels  are 
given  thus  in  detail  that  we  may  have  just  estimate 
of  the  man  of  those  days,  of  the  tremendous  demands 
upon  his  courage  and  endurance.  Only  the  West 
could  produce  such  a  man. 

Kow  we  may  picture  Kit  Carson  in  the  fourth 
stage  of  his  career,  as  settler  and  rancher.  He  was 
at  home  now,  but  he  knew  no  rest.  He  fought  the 
Apaches,  and  guided  Colonel  Beall  against  that  tribe 
and  the  Comanches,  in  an  endeavor  to  round  up 
all  the  Mexican  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  In- 
dians, who  were  to  be  returned  to  their  own  fire- 
sides. After  this  little  expedition  Carson  was  once 
more  a  man  without  an  occupation.  There  was  a  lull 
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in  fighting  and  Bconting.  Earing  no  profession 
except  that  of  trapper  and  of  guide,  he  cast  about 
him  and  once  more  determined  to  be  a  ranchman* 
He  and  hie  friend  Maxwell  established  a  ranch  fifty 
miles  west  of  Taos^  at  what  is  known  as  Rayado  or 
£ezado.  Again  he  joined  an  expedition  against  the 
Apaches,  a  day  and  a  half  to  the  southeast,  a  disas- 
trous expedition,  in  which  he  was  not  leader,  but 
might  better  have  been.  At  another  time  he  helped 
chase  some  Apache  thieves,  and  assisted  in  the  kill- 
ing of  iive  of  them,  being  always  desired  in  these 
errands  of  swift  punishment.  Our  army  could  never 
catch  the  Apaches,  the  Nez  Perc6a,  tJbe  Comanches, 
the  Crows,  the  Blackfeet.  Kit  Carson  always  coold 
and  did. 

This  Indian  fighting,  however,  did  not  bring  money 
to  his  ooffersj  therefore  in  1850  we  find  him  and  a 
partner  taking  a  band  of  horses  from  New  Mexico  up 
to  Fort  Laramie,  a  journey  of  five  hundred  miles.* 
After  this  followed  some  more  horse  stealing  on  the 
part  of  the  Indians,  yet  more  punitive  expeditions, 
and  considerable  amateur  sheriiRng,  for  which  ser- 
rice  Carson  had  become  a  necessity  in  the  district. 
He  was  not  afraid.  He  could  read  the  signs  of  the 
trails.    He  could  ride. 


*Tbe  beglonlns  of  Ui«  New  Mexican  branch  of  Ibo  Lons  Tnll, 
later  to  become  Camooe  to  tiie  cattle  trade. 
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In  1851  Carson  and  Maxwell  tried  tlieir  bands  at 
a  bit  of  tbe  Santa  F^  trade  tbemselves,  altbougb  this 
was  long  after  tbe  glory  of  the  old-time  wagon  trade 
bas  departed.  They  got  a  train  load  of  goods  at  St, 
Louis,  and  started  westward  np  tbe  Arkansas,  after 
the  old-fashioned  way.  They  met  the  Cheyennes, 
always  ambitious  to  acquire  tax  title  of  the  plains  to 
Fucb  valuable  property  as  this.  Carson  knew  that 
the  protestations  of  these  Cbeyennes  were  not  to 
be  beliered,  and  told  the  Indians  that  they  could 
neither  deceive  him  nor  frighten  him;  yet  with  diplo- 
macy equal  to  his  courage,  be  edged  on  and  on  f<^ 
three  doubtful  days,  farther  and  farther  to  the  west- 
ward, and  80  at  last  came  safe.  Kit  Carson  was  no 
blusterer  and  no  swashbuckler,  but  was  first  and  last 
of  all  a  good  business  man.  He  knew  that  it  was 
good  judgment  to  keep  out  of  a  fight  whenever  pos- 
sible, which  he  did. 

And  now  comes  one  of  the  most  romantic^  indeed 
one  of  the  most  pathetic  pages  in  the  whole  history 
of  this  brave  man,  if  not  in  all  Western  history.  He- 
belling  at  tbe  tameness  of  ranching  and  horse  trading 
and  wagon  trafficking,  longing  once  more  for  the 
freedom  of  the  trapping  trail.  Kit  sent  word  about 
among  his  old  friends,  the  free  traders  of  the 
Hockies.  A  party  of  eighteen  old-time  long-haired 
men  was  made  up ;  and  thus  they  sallied  forth,  with 
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riBe  and  ax  and  paclc  and  jingling  trap  chains^  in 
the  fashion  of  the  past,  making  once  more  deep 
into  the  heart  of  the  Rockiee.  They  yisited  the  Ar- 
kansas, the  Green,  the  Grand,  all  the  k)ved  and  lova- 
ble parks  of  the  mountains.  They  came  back  through 
the  Baton  Mountains,  bearing  with  them  abundant 
fur.  They  said  that  it  waa  their  last  trail ;  that  they 
had  Been  the  old  streams  they  loved,  in  order  that 
they  might  "shake  hands  with  them  and  say  good- 
by  I"  This  expedition  was  made  for  sheer  love  of  tiie 
old  life,  which  they  knew  had  now  gone  by  forever. 
The  settlement  of  the  We&t  was  at  hand,  and  this  they 
w  very  well.     No  wonder  that  it  brought  them 

nessi  We  to-day  may  grieve  in  some  measure 
*<fver  the  dignity  and  glorj'  of  those  days  gone  by. 

We  might  believe  that  by  this  Kit  Carson  would 
have  had  enough  traveling,  and  would  have  been 
content  to  bound  his  ambitions  by  the  little  moun- 
tain vaUeye  that  lay  about  him  in  New  Mexico. 
Not  so,  however;  for  we  find  his  next  exploit  to 
be  the  unusual  one  of  a  sheep  drive  to  far-oif  Call- 
fomia.  He  assembled  a  band  of  six  thousand  five 
hundred  sheep,  and  following  by  easy  stages  along 
the  old  mountain  trails  with  which  he  was  so  famil- 
iar, at  length  arrived  with  his  herd,  in  August,  1853, 
at  his  far-off  destination.    He  sold  his  sheep  at  the 
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good  price  of  five  dollars  and  a  half  a  bead,  this 
being  the  meet  confiiderable  and  moet  profitable 
speculation  in  which  he  had  ever  engaged  in.  all 
his  life. 

He  remained  for  a  time  in  California  and  looked 
about  him,  but  he  found  California  no  longer  a  wil- 
demese  occupied  by  wandering  and  infrequent  trap- 
pers, but  a  land  overflowing  with  gold,  and  ten- 
anted with  a  reatlcsfi  and  swiftly  increasing  popula- 
tion. He  saw  a  San  Francisco  of  fifty  thousand  souk 
Bpnng  up  aB  by  magic  within  sight  of  those  two  litUe 
hills  of  the  Coast  Range  that  had  marked  the  land 
of  salvation  for  Fremont  and  his  party  in  their  starv- 
ing journey  across  the  Sierras.  He  found  himself 
a  hero  in  this  new  and  busy  San  Francisco;  but  he 
was  ever  unfamiliar  with  the  art  of  heroing,  so  pres- 
ently he  left  tJie  town  and  returned  again  to  New 
Mexico,  traveling  this  time  by  the  old  trail  to  the 
copper  mines,  by  which  he  had  led  Fremont  in  his 
first  journey  east  from  southern  California. 

Carson  was  now  living  in  a  West  experiencing  amd- 
den  and  general  change.  The  old  West  was  nearly 
gone,  and  all  its  ancient  ways.  The  government  at 
Washington  was  familiar  with  the  doings  of  this 
quiet  little  man  of  New  Mexico,  and  it  was  suggested 
that  he  would  make  a  good  Indian  agent  for  the  dis- 


trict of  Now  Mexico.     Witness,  therefore,  the  last 
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ttage  of  Kit  Carson's  career,  that  of  counselor  and 
guide  to  those  savage  peoples  whose  enemy  and  con- 
queror be  had  been. 

At  this  time  the  Utes  and  tlie  Jicarllla  Apachefi 
were  rebellious,  and  one  of  Carson's  first  acts  was 
to  ride  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  into  the  Ute 
country.  He  led  the  forces  that  broke  up  the 
coalition  between  the  Utes  and  the  Apaches.  It  was 
Carson,  old  Indian  fighter,  who  wob  one  of  the  first  to 
say  that  the  Indians  must  be  ''rounded  up  and  taught 
to  till  the  soil."  This  was  his  belief  even  at  the  time 
when  he  acted  as  guide  for  Colonel  St.  Vrain  and 
his  New  Mexican  volunteers,  in  the  expedition  that 
routed  the  Indians  at  the  Saugache  Pass. 

The  Indians  that  had  feared  Carson  in  the  past 
came  at  length  to  trust  him,  and  indeed  to  love  him. 
He  was  known  as  "father'  by  many  a  warlike  tribe. 
Thus  he  became  the  friend  of  the  Cheyennes,  the  Ar- 
apahoes  and  the  Kiowas,  peoples  scattered  over  a 
wide  range  of  country.  Behold  now,  therefore,  our 
trapper,  guide  and  scout  fairly  settled  in  life.  Be- 
loember  abo  that  he  was  not  the  guide  of  Fremont 
in  that  last  fatal,  starving  expedition  when,  blun- 
dering foolishly  once  more  into  the  wilderness  of 
the  Kockies  in  the  winter-time,  and  undertaking  the 
wild  project  of  crossing  eight  feet  of  snow  with  a 
pack-traiOy  that  officer  ont'e  more  came  near  pay- 
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ing  the  penalty  of  his  ignorance  by  hia  own  life 
and  the  lives  of  all  hia  party. 

It  was  Bill  Williams  who  was  guide  this  time, 
a  Bill  Williams  that  had  not  been  trapping 
on  the  Del  Norte  for  years,  and  who  might  hare  been 
forgiTCH  memory  less  keen  than  had  been  Carson's 
when  he  saw  the  two  little  peaks,  far  away  in  the 
Coast  Range,  in  that  other  starving  march  of  this 
same  leader.  It  was  to  Taos  that  the  enfeebled  sur- 
Tivors  of  Fremont's  disastrous  expedition  found  their 
way  in  search  of  help.  If  Kit  Carson  reproached  his 
former  "leader"  it  is  not  on  record.  Never  was  there 
fl  leader  whose  follies  won  him  greater  praise. 

Later  in  his  life,  leaving  the  United  States  serv- 
ice as  Indian  agent,  Carson  was  made  colonel  of  a 
regiment  of  New  Mexican  volunteers,  during  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion,  He  was  brevetted  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers.  In  the  closing  yeara  of  his 
life  he  was  known  as  "the  general'*  among  his 
friends,  just  &6  he  was  always  known  as  "father'' 
among  the  Indians  who  dwelt  about  him. 

Kit  Carson's  death  occurred  at  Fort  Lyon,  Colo- 
rado, May  twenty-tliird,  1869,  the  immediate  cause 
being  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta.  Eight  3'earB  before, 
Carson  had  sustained  a  bad  fall,  and  had  been  dragged 
for'a  distance  by  his  horse.  From  this  hurt  he  never 
fully  recovered.     "Were  it  not   for  this,"  said  he. 
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meaning  his  mishap,  'T  might  live  to  be  one  hundred 
years  of  age,"  Yet,  knowing  that  he  was  doomed, 
he  lived  bravely  and  sweetly  as  ever,  and  to  thy  end 
remained  as  unpretentious  as  during  his  early  days. 

"It  was  wonderful/*  sa^-s  the  chronicler  who  saw  hia 
last  hours  and  who  heard  most  of  the  biography  of  Kit 
Carson  read  in  the  presence  of  the  hero  himself,  "it 
was  wonderful  to  read  of  the  thrilling  deeds  and 
narrow  escapes  of  this  man,  and  then  look  at  the 
quiet,  mX)dest,  retiring  but  dignified  little  man  who 
had  done  so  much.  He  was  one  of  nature's  noble- 
men, a  true  man  in  all  that  constitutes  manhood^ 
pore,  honorable,  truthful  and  sincere,  of  noble  im- 
pulses; a  knight-errant,  ever  ready  to  defend  tiie 
weak  against  the  strong  without  reward  other  than 
his  own  conscience.  His  was  a  great  contempt  for 
noisy  braggarts  of  every  sort." 

So,  surrounded  by  his  friends,  facing  the  impend- 
ing end  with  his  customary  bravery.  Kit  Carson 
pasaed  away.  There  was  a  struggle  and  a  fatal  hem- 
orrhage. *T)octor — compadre, — adicsl"  he  cried. 
*Thi8  is  the  last  of  the  general,"  said  his  friend. 
So  passed  one  of  the  last  of  the  great  Westeniers. 

It  was  nearly  time  now  for  all  the  old  mountain 
men  to  put  up  the  rifle.  The  day  of  the  plow  was 
following  hard  upon  them. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  8AKTA  f£  TRAIL 

To-day  we  think  in  straight  lines.  We  believe,  ig- 
norantly,  that  our  forefathers  moved  directly  west- 
ward from  their  forraer  homes.  We  do  not  aak  how 
they  did  it,  but  think  that  in  eome  way  they  must 
have  done  so.  Dwellers  in  Chicago  think  of  New 
York,  and  it  means  New  York  in  a  straight  line  due 
east.  They  think  of  California,  and  it  implies  a 
straight  line  due  west.  To  us  of  to-day  all  railroads 
run  without  curves,  and  are  governed  only  by  time- 
schedules^  which  annually  grow  shorter.  Geography  is 
well-nigh  a  lost  art.  Indeed,  there  is  but  little  use  for 
it,  since  the  time-tables  of  the  great  railways  answer 
ail  our  questions  so  conclusively.  To-day  it  mat- 
ters not  to  us  what  may  be  the  course  of  a  journey; 
the  sole  question  is  as  to  the  time  that  journey  will 
require.  The  railroad  men  do  our  thinking  for  us. 
We  do  not  concern  ourselves  with  how  those  good, 
but  somewhat  old-fashioned  folk,  our  ancestors,  got 
about  in  a  country  that  once  was  large.  We  care 
not  at  all  for  matters  of  down-stream  or  up-stream. 

In  a  general  way,  therefore,  we  are  prone  to  be- 
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liere  that  the  way  from  the  Alleghaniea  to  the  Mis- 
souri was  in  a  straight  line.  It  was  not  so.  We 
think  that  the  way  to  the  Rocliies  and  across  them 
was  equally  straight,  because  the  railways  now  make 
it  so  easy.  Yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  railways 
proceeded,  without  much  difficulty  as  to  exploration, 
to  be  Burej  for  nothing  new  was  left  for  them  to  dis- 
cover, yet  in  hesitating  and  halting  steps  westward, 
shortening  the  old  trails,  destroying  the  old  history, 
wiping  out  the  old  geography  of  the  West. 

All  America  can  remember  the  days  when  we  were 
agitated  by  the  tremendous  problem  of  a  line  of  rails 
across  the  American  continent,  a  feat  so  long  re- 
garded as  chimerical.     We  knew  of  California  and 
we  wished  for  a  road  thither,  had  long  wished  for  it. 
But  many  years  before  we  had  begun  to  dream  of 
an  iron  road,  and  many  years  after  we  had  dreamed 
of  it,  we  made  our  way  from  the  Missouri  to  the 
Xtockiee,   over  the   Rockies  to   the   Pacific,   by  the 
same  methods   that  had  brought  us  to  the  heads 
of  all  our  Western  rivers.      We  used  the  pack-horse 
and  the  wagon  train.     Those  were  the  days  of  the 
heroically  great  transcontinental  trails.      It  is  inter- 
isting  to  study  these  ancient  land  routes;  and  for  our 
purposes  we  shall  start  the  wagon  roada  at  the  Mis- 
souri River,  and  shall  speak  chiefly  of  the  two  historic 
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and  great  Western  patliways,  that  by  the  Arkansas 
and  that  by  the  Platte. 

Of  theee  two  great  land  trails  west  of  the  Missouri, 
one,  broken  midway,  does  not  deserve  actually  the 
name  of  tranacontinental  trail.  This  was  the  old 
Santa  F^  trail,  which  could  be  called  continuous 
only  as  far  a«  the  Spanish  province  of  New  Mexico. 
Commerce  got  westward  even  so  far  as  California 
in  some  fashion,  now  and  again,  from  Taoa  and  the 
old  city  of  Santa  F^,  but  Spanisli  trails  and  the  old 
trapping  roads  west  of  New  Mexico  were  commonly 
concerned  with  the  pack-train  and  not  the  wagon. 

The  other  overland  trail,  and  the  greatest  of  all 
American  roads,  if  we  measure  length  and  impor- 
tance as  well,  was  the  ancient  Oregon  trail  up  the 
Platte,  over  the  South  Pass  and  down  the  Columbia ; 
a  trail  forgotten  by  most  of  tlie  young  men  of  to-day, 
and  existing  no  more  to  terrify  the  young  women 
whora  young  men  marry,  as  they  did  in  the  times  of 
our  fathers,  when  moving  West  meant  tearing  out 
the  heart 

As  to  the  theory  of  straight  lines.  Lieutenant  Pike 
tells  us  that  the  first  men  to  reach  Santa  F6  did  not 
go  straight  westward,  but  also  wandered  up  the 
aboriginal  highway  of  the  Platte  valley,  over  what 
was  later  to  be  the  course  of  the  Oregon  trail,  tum- 
;he  southward  when  far  up  the  stream,  and 
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following  the  South  Fork  of  the  Platte  down  into 
the  Rockies,  which  would  bring  the  traveler  within 
wilderness-touch  of  the  Spanis-h  settlements.  La 
I.ande,  the  perfidious  trader,  who  so  sadly  left  in  the 
larch  his  patron,  the  merdmnt  Morrison  of  Kaskas- 
kia,  and  took  up  his  permanent  abode  in  Santa 
F^,  is  thought  to  have  reached  that  city,  in  the  year 
1804,  by  this  route;  and  it  ia  kno^Ti  that  James 
Purcell  (or  James  Parsley,  as  Pike  has  the  spelling) 
was  directed  to  Santa  Fi  in  the  year  1805  by  some 
Indians  whom  he  met  on  the  upper  Platte. 

This  route  by  the  Platte  was  not,  however,  either 
the  permanent  or  the  original  one.  Indeed,  the  first 
cipedition  between  the  Spanish  and  the  American 
vettlementa  came,  strangely  enough,  from  the  wesk, 
and  not  from  the  east,  and  was  undertaken  by  the 
Spaniards  as  early  as  1720.  Then,  in  1739,  the 
Mallet  brothers.  Frenchmen  from  the  settlements 
along  the  Mississippi,  started  for  New  Mexico  by 
the  strange  route  of  the  upper  Missouri  River,  getting 
far  up  into  the  big  bend  of  the  Missouri  before  they 
discovered  that  they  were  going  quite  the  wrong  way ! 
Their  belief  that  the  Spanish  tjcttleraents  could  be 
reached  by  way  of  the  head  streams  of  the  Missouri 
is  strange  confirmation  of  our  doctrine  that  early 
traveling  man  ever  clung  to  the  waterways.  The 
river — it  would  lead  anywhere  I     The  Mallet  party 
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returned  in  1740,  some  of  them  by  way  of  tLe 
ArkanBaa  River,  which  presently  brought  them  out 
at  New  Orleans  I 

We  may  therefore  dificover  that  neither  the  Mi»- 
Bouri  nor  the  Platte  could  have  been  called  the  ac- 
cepted highway  into  the  lower  West  at  the  time  Lieu- 
tenant Pike  set  out  to  find  the  head-waters  of  the  Red 
River.  There  is  a  shrewd  doubt  as  to  Pike's  innocence 
in  getting  over  on  the  head  of  the  Rio  Grande  instead 
of  the  Red  River.  It  was  at  least  a  lucky  mistake; 
and  his  captivity  among  the  Spaniards  was  productive 
of  very  good  results  to  the  United  States  later 
OIL  J  one  of  its  most  important  results  being  his  sug- 
gesting the  route  along  the  Arkansas,  instead  of 
the  Platte,  for  the  weat-bound  travelere.  It  was 
strong-legged,  stout-hearted  Zebulon  who  told  of  the 
proiits  of  the  possible  Spanish  trade,  and  credit  is 
usually  given  him  for  first  outlining  the  historic 
trail  along  the  Arkansas. 

It  grew  shorter  and  shorter,  this  wagon  trail  to  the 
West,  as  the  traders  came  to  know  the  country. 
TTie  government  surveyed  a  fine  way  for  the  cara-< 
vans,  which  took  them  around  the  dangerous  Cimar- 
ron desert,  and  clung  to  the  waters  a  trifle  longer; 
yet  the  travelers  would  have  none  of  it,  but  built 
their  trail  so  direct  from  Independence  to  Santa  F^ 
that  not  even  thoso  air-line  lovers,  the  railway  engi- 
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neers,  could  so  very  much  improve  it  when  they  came 
to  make  their  iron  trail  between  those  two  points. 

One  finds  Bomething  uncanny  when  he  reflects 
ttpon  the  discoveries  of  these  Western  regions.  The 
ancient  ways  8eem  to  have  Iain  ready  and  wait- 
ing, the  lines  of  travel  simply  falling  into  the  fore- 
ordained plan,  so  that  there  remains  no  extraor- 
dinary credit  to  any  venturer,  no  matter  how  early. 
For  instance,  we  know  that  our  hardy  young  soldiers, 
Lewis  and  Clark,  to  whom  we  habitually  ascribe  the 
credit  of  being  the  first  white  men  up  the  great 
waterway  of  the  Missouri^  were  preceded  by  half  a 
century  by  the  Frenchman,  Sieur  de  la  Verendrye, 
who  took  his  two  sons  and  started  west  by  way  of 
the  Great  Lakes  in  1742,  jumped  from  the  Red  River 
of  the  North  to  the  Mandan  villages  on  the  Missouri, 
and  explored  the  region  along  the  Missouri,  the  Yel- 
lowstone and  the  Bighorn  rivers,  just  one  hundred 
years  before  Fremont  "discovered"  the  Rockies! 

De  la  Verendrye  is  thought  to  have  been  the  first 
man  of  the  North  to  see  the  Rockies ;  yet  back  of  him 
we  have  Nicollet  and  Champlain,  and  all  those  hardy 
ancients  who  sought  cheerfully  and  hopefully  for  tlia 
China  Sea  by  way  of  the  Green  Bay  portage,  and  the 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  rivers,  in  search  of  the 
fabled  "Asian  Strait,"  which  later  was  practically 
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materialized  in  the  interlocking  Weatern  rivera  i 
Amenca. 

As  to  Pike's  journey  across  the  plains,  we  must 
know  that  the  Spaniards  had  sent  out  an  ex- 
peditioDj  under  Malgares,  to  meet  ,him  or  antici- 
pate him.  The  Spanish  leader  who  tlius  ventured 
boldly  80  far  to  the  east  to  head  off  this  dreaded 
inrasion  of  the  Northern  whites,  and  to  set  the 
Indians  against  them^  must  have  traveled  some- 
what along  this  same  pre-ordained  trail  of  the  Ar- 
kansas. Not  all  Spain  could  keep  the  feet  of  the 
young  Anglo-Saxons  out  of  that  trail.  There  were 
always  the  adventurers;  and  there  were  always  the 
trails  there,  ready,  waiting,  expectant,  prepared  for 
them.  There  is  no  reading  so  thrilling  as  the  bare 
truth  about  our  West;  and  the  most  thrilling  part  of 
it  is  the  awesome  feeling  that  our  venturers  were 
after  all  themselves  but  puppets  in  a  grim  and  awful 
game.  There  lay  the  Missouri,  the  Platte,  the  Ar- 
kansas ;  and  stretching  out  to  meet  them  reached  the 
Columbia  and  the  Colorado.  It  was  appointed,  it 
was  foregone! 

Among  those  to  go  out  early  into  the  unknown 
Southwest,  after  Lieutenant  Pike  had  told  us  some 
few  things  regarding  the  pueblos  of  old  Spain  among 
the  mountains  of  the  Rockies,  were  the  fur  trader 
Phillibert,  and  the  traders  Chouteau  and  De  Munn, 
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of  St,  Louis,  who  bought  out  Philliberf  8  goods  and 
men  in  the  Rockies.  Phillibert  had  planned  a 
rende-zvous  on  Huerfano  Creek.  This  was  in  1815^ 
the  year  following  that  in  which  Phillibert  had 
made  his  first  trip  into  that  Western  region. 

'Hie&e  St.  Louis  men  met  the  officials  of  Santa 
F^,  and  were  warned  out  of  the  country.  Naively, 
since  they  conld  not  trade  in  New  Mexico,  they 
started  for  the  Columbia  River,  by  way  of  the  high 
mountains  of  Colorado ;  and  the  mountains,  of  course, 
stopped  them.  They  fell  back  on  the  Arkansas,  were 
caught  by  the  Spaniards,  had  their  goods  confiscated, 
and  80  lost  three  years  of  time  as  well.  Not  even  this 
pointed  advice  as  to  Spanish  preferences  served  to 
hold  back  the  west-bound  men,  and  no  doubt  they 
sent  out  some  party  for  Santa  F^  every  year  there- 
after, until  they  had  their  way,  and  until  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  grasp  was  fixed  upon  that  sleepy  old  South- 
west, which  lay  winking  in  the  sun  a  couple  of  cen- 
turies belated  by  the  way. 

The  Spaniards  were  suspicious,  as  are  ever  the 
slothful,  and  they  made  a  practice  of  imprisoning 
the  whites  that  got  down  into  their  country.  They 
imprisoned  Pike,  they  imprisoned  Merriwether,  an 
intrepid  trader  who  reached  that  country  in  1819; 
and  history  teUs  us  how,  in  1812,  they  imprisoned 
the  first  party  of  the  white  traders  to  venture  into 
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New  Mexico  after  the  return  of  Lieutenant  Pike, 
the  twelve  men  who  made  up  the  party  of  Baird, 
lIcKnight  and  Chambers,  commonly  called  the 
party  of  McKnight,  Beard  and  Chambers.  This 
gallant  little  company  they  kept  in  the  fearsome 
penitentiary  at  Chihuahua  for  nine  long  and  weary 
years, — a  fate  terrible  enough,  one  would  certainly 
think,  to  warn  away  all  other  adventurers  from  a 
neighborhood  so  hostile. 

Aa  to  this  first  and  most  unfortunate  of  the  early 
trading  expeditions  to  the  Southwest,  that  of  Baird, 
McKnight  and  Chambers,  there  is  first-hand  in- 
formation in  tlie  form  of  a  personal  letter  from  J. 
M.  Baird,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  a  grandson  of  the 
early  trader  that  helped  to  lead  the  way  of  com- 
merce across  the  plains.     Mr.  Baird  writes : 

"As  to  the  expedition  of  Baird,  Chambers  and 
McKnight,  it  ia  often  spoken  of  a&  that  of 
McKnight,  Beard  and  Chambers.'  Gregg,  in  hia 
hock  Tlie  Commerce  of  the  Prairies,'  published  in 
1846  (I  think),  first  mentioned  the  matter.  He 
derived  his  information  from  James  Baird's  sons, 
and  they  were  much  disgusted  to  have  him  print  the 
name  ^eard.'  All  other  writers  seem  to  have  de- 
rived their  particulars  from  him.  James  Baird  was 
my  grandfather.  He  was  personally  known  to  Lieut. 
Zebulon  Pike,  had  known  him  at  Fort  Duquesne  and 
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at  Erie,  Baird  went  to  St  Louis  in  1810,  where  he 
again  met  Lieutenant  Pike  upon  hie  return  from 
Mexico,  and  learned  from  him  the  possibilities  of 
trade  with  that  country. 

'TJpon  hearing  of  the  success  of  the  Hidalgo  rev- 
olution, and  believing  the  embargo  upon  trade  with 
the  United  States  raised,  he  organized  a  venture  with 
Chambers  and  McEnight,  left  St  Charles,  Mo.,  May 
1,  1812,  and  reached  Santa  F6  in  regular  course,  to 
find  the  embargo  rigorously  enforced.  He  was  ar- 
rested and  imprisoned  in  Chihuahua  prison  for  nine 
years  and  three  months,  until  released  by  Iturbide  in 
1821.  Chambers  and  McKnight  started  back  at  once, 
McKnight  was  killed  by  the  Indians  on  the  Arkansas 
Biver.  Chambers  succeeded  in  getting  back  to  St 
Louis.  Baird  started  back  two  months  later,  could 
find  no  company,  and  rode  alone  from  Santa  F6  to 
St.  Louis.  This  ride  has  been  credited  to  Bicknell 
and  one  Kennedy  or  Kendall,  but  James  Baird  waa 
the  man  that  did  it. 

*^aird  and  Chambers  organized  a  second  expedi- 
tion in  1822.  They  started  too  late,  and  were  caught 
in  a  blizzard  at  the  crossing  of  the  Arkansas,  where 
their  animals  froze  to  death.  Tliey  were  compelled 
to  remain  the  entire  winter  upon  the  island  at  that 
place.  It  was  Baird  and  Chambers'  second  expedi- 
tion that  made  the    caches    near  there  (in  1822), 
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and  near  where  Dodge  City  now  stands.  InmaD  in 
his  'Old  Santa  Fe  Trail/  chapter  3,  says  Bicknell* 
crossed  the  river  at  the  Caches  in  1812.  No  other 
caches  were  made  in  tJiat  vicinity.  Bicknell  was  a 
trader  with  the  latan  Indians  and  did  not  go  into 
Mexico  until  after  Baird  and  Chamhers'  second  ven- 
ture, which  was  made  in  1822.  However,  it  waa 
through  some  of  Bicknell's  men  writing  from  Frank- 
lin, Mo.,  to  my  grandmother,  in  1816,  that  she 
learned  of  grandfather's  fate,  they  saying  that  thej 
heard  of  it  from  the  Indians. 

*^aird.  Chambers  and  McKnight  followed 
course  marked  for  them  by  Lieutenant  Pike,  and 
that  course  became  the  great  Santa  F6  trail.  Vhe 
Atcliison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F^  R.  R.  follows  practically 
the  same  course.  If  any  one  is  entitled  to  credit  for  the 
selection  of  the  route,  Lieutenant  Pike  ought  to 
have  it  However,  my  purpose  is  to  ask  you  to  cor- 
rect the  name  Beard  to  read  Baird.  If  one  will 
refer  to  'American  State  Papers,'  Vol.  4,  folio  207, 
and  Executive  Papers,  p.  197,  8th  VoL>  15th  Con- 
gress, he  will  see  that  it  is  Baird." 

This  oommunication  would  seem  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent to  discount  the  claims  on  reputation  of  William 
Becknell,  generally   known   as   the   "father  of  the 


*Th«   ■pelUoK  of   tbli    Dune   \m  hf   moat  aotboriUM   glTflD  u 
"BMkoell/'    whlcb   la  tbougUt  to  b«  correct. 
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Santa  F6  trail."  It  ascribes  the  credit  for  the 
original  selection  of  the  Arkansas  River  route  to 
Pike,  with  what  justice  we  may  ourselves  determine 
as  well  as  any.  Our  venturesome  Southerners,  of  the 
Baird,  McKnight  and  Chambers  party,  had  lain  in 
jail  for  nine  years  before  John  McKnight,  the 
brother  of  Robert  McKnight,  in  the  year  1821,  under- 
took the  long  journey  to  Chihuahua,  which  seems  to 
have  resulted  in  the  setting  free  of  ail  these  Ameri- 
cans. Coming  back  to  the  United  States  over  the 
Arkansas  River  trail,  Baird  and  the  two  McKnighta 
met  the  Ohio  man,  Hugh  Glenn,  and  his  associate  or 
friend,  Jacob  Fowler,  who  were  already  at  Taos, 
regardless  of  the  ill-fortune  of  their  predecessors  in 
the  hazardous  game  of  prairie  commerce.  Bccknell 
himself  did  not  start  out  until  1821,  and  he  did  not 
intend  to  trade  in  Santa  F6,  but  only  went  thence 
after  he  had  met  some  Mexicans  on  the  headwaters 
of  the  Arkansas,  who  persuaded  him  to  take  his 
goods  to  Santa  F^  instead  of  trading  them  among  the 
Indians.  Hugh  Glenn  and  Becknell  were  thus  both 
at  Santa  F6  during  the  winter  of  1821-22. 

That  following  summer  Braxton  Cooper  and  his 
sons,  as  well  as  Becknell,  made  trips  to  Santa  F^,and  it 
Beems  to  have  been  on  this  second  trip  that  Bcckndl 
attained  the  distinction  commonly  accorded  him. 
He  took  three  wagooB  through  to  Santa  Fe,  and  in- 
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stead  of  hugging  the  Arkansas  cle&r  out  to  the 
mountains,  he  struck  off  southwest  toward  San 
Miguel,  by  way  of  the  Cimarron  desert,  the  risky  but 
ehorter  route  to  which  the  later  traders  adhered  ever 
after,  in  spite  of  surveys  and  all  else.  It  is  really 
only  upon  the  ground  of  his  wagons  and  this  cut- 
off angle  that  Becknell  is  entitled  to  the  glory  of 
hie  title  as  "father  of  the  Santa  F6  trail." 

Our  prisoners,  who  nine  yeare  before  had  taken 
the  chance  of  the  far-off  Southwestern  trade,  were 
willing  to  take  another  chance,  for  no  sooner  had 
they  reached  the  States  than  they  outfitted  and 
started  back  again  for  the  Mexican  trade.  Their 
second  party,  that  which  made  the  famous  caches 
referred  to  in  the  grandson's  letter  above,  was  made 
in  1822.  By  that  time  there  was  little  glory  left 
for  any  one;  and  indeed,  when  we  come  to  sift  it, 
there  was  never  very  much  glory  in  any  part  of  the 
history  of  the  Santa  F6  trail.  It  was  not  a  pathway 
of  heroes.  The  true  hero  trail  lay  farther  to  the 
north,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 

The  first  mergers,  the  first  combinations  of  capital 
ever  made  in  the  commerce  of  America  began  here 
on  the  far-off  prairies,  when  the  traders  of  the 
Arkansas  began  to  band  up  and  pool  their 
outfits  for  mutual  protection.  The  strength  of 
these  great  companies  rendered  the  danger  of  at- 
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tack  by  Indians  very  slight,  and  it  is  a  fact 
that  but  few  lives  were  ever  lost  on  the  Santa 
F6  trail,  Bcarec  a  dozen  in  a  dozen  years.  It 
was  indeed  irony  of  fate  that  splendid  Jedediali 
Smith,  the  hero  of  such  tremendous  undertakings  in 
the  mountains  of  the  Northwest,  should  meet  his  fate 
while  hunting  for  a  water  hole  in  the  hated  desert 
of  the  Cimarron,  afar  down  in  the  dry  Southwest.* 

By  1824  the  Santa  F6  trade  was  well  organized. 
The  route  was  proved  feasible,  and  the  business  aa- 
fiured  of  profit,  wherefore  many  went  into  it,  and 
presently  the  old  trail  became  a  great  road,  later  to 
bo  very  prominent  in  the  hiBtory  of  the  West  The 
Spaniards  did  their  best  to  keep  on  both  sides  of 
the  fence  in  this  matter.  They  wanted  the  goods 
of  the  Americans,  but  hated  the  Americans  them- 
edvee.  They  tried  to  kill  the  trade  with  excessive 
frontier  duties,  yet  allowed  smuggling  and  bribery 
to  any  limit;  and  these  latter  two  industries  were 
accepted  as  part  of  the  conditions  of  the  trade.  The 
greatest  loss  of  life  began  to  occur  when  the  fight- 
ing Texanp  from  below,  actuated  by  a  desire  for  re- 
Tenge  and  pillage,  began  to  push  up  and  to  harass  the 
commerce  which  was  proving  so  profitable  to  Mexico^ 
in  spite  of  Mexico's  vacillation. 


*V.    ChapUr    IV.    Vol.    Ill;  "Barljr    Hxplonrs    ot    Ui«    Trau- 
MlMoort" 
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These  fighting  Texans  traveled  far  to  the  north  of 
the  trail,  indeed,  and  followed  tlie  Mexicans  into 
their  villages,  where  they  killed  them  in  niunbere. 
Texas,  we  must  remember,  was  not  yet  a  state,  and 
little  answer  was  made  to  the  wail  of  the  thiiftj 
traders,  who  besought  the  United  Statee  government 
to  give  them  protection  against  the  Texans.  The 
latter  did  some  things  not  altogether  pleasant  to 
recount,  but  were  for  the  most  part  serving  nearly 
right  the  government  of  the  United  Statas,  which 
could  so  long  hesitate  in  accepting  Houston's  gift 
of  Texas,  the  "bride  adorned  for  her  espouaal;" 
which,  indeed,  so  long  hesitated  to  believe  that  there 
was  or  could  be  a  West  really  great  Small  indeed 
were  some  of  the  "great'"  men  of  that  time;  and 
small  are  some  of  our  great  men  to-day. 

The  common  belief  is  that  all  the  capital  engaged 
in  this  trade  toward  the  Southwest  was  American  cap- 
ital,  and  that  the  enterprises  ran  all  one  way.  This 
was  not  the  case,  for  by  1843  the  Mexican  capital 
embarked  in  the  commerce  to  the  Spanish  colonies 
was  about  equal  to  that  of  the  Americana.  The 
trade  grew  steadily^  even  subject  as  it  was  to  the 
caprice  of  Mexi  can  governments,  and  of  Texas 
privateers  on  the  high  seas  of  the  prairies. 

We  learn  that  in  1831  a  party  of  two  hundred  per- 
sons, with  one  hundred   wagons   and   two   hundred 
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thousand  dollars'  worth  of  goodg,  atarted  for  Santa 
F^.  This  party  was  notable  in  that  one  of  its  mem- 
bere  was  Josiah  Gregg,  a  level-headed,  shrewd  man, 
who  was  later  to  become  famous  as  the  historian 
of  the  Santa  Fe  trail.  Nearly  all  the  later 
histories  of  that  highway  and  its  peculiari- 
ties are  based  upon  Gregg's  able  work;  which  fact 
he  himself  pointa  out  with  a  certain  plaintiveness  in 
his  later  years  (1846),  stating  that  pillagers  of  his 
papers  did  not  always  stop  to  give  him  credit.  Gregg 
waa  a  big  m&n,  a  thinker,  a  man  whose  sound  sense 
would  succeed  in  any  time.  One  likens  him  to  the 
good,  sensible  bueiness  man  of  to-day,  the  mainstay 
of  our  republic,  the  practical  conductor  of  affairs. 

One  detail  will  serve  to  show  how  much  in  ad- 
Ttnoe  be  wa«  of  his  time.  In  1846  we  find  the 
Eaatemer,  Francis  Parkman,  and  his  friend  Shaw^ 
icilling  scores  of  the  great  bisons  of  the  plains  for 
no  better  purpose  than  the  securing  of  the  tail  for  a 
trophy.  It  makes  one  blush  to  read  of  such  waste- 
ful barbarity  as  this,  which  could  kill  tons  and  tone 
of  such  creatures  and  leave  the  meat  to  rot  on  the 
ground.  Our  sensitive  Eastern  writer  Parkman, 
keen  mind  and  able  pen  as  were  his,  was  a  very  sav- 
age in  his  lust  for  "sport;"  indeed  worse  than  any 
Mvage,  for  the  latter  never  killed  for  sport  alono. 
Gregg  was  neither  a  Parkman  nor  a  modern  ^nover 
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of  nature,"  but  Bometlung  much  better,  a  man  of 
forethought  and  of  good  sense.  His  protest  at  the 
waste  of  life  and  food  in  the  wanton  killing  of  buffalo 
IB  one  of  the  most  worthy  things  of  his  worthy  book. 
He  prophesied  what  Parkman  could  not  see  with  all 
his  florid  pictures  of  the  West  that  was  to  be — a 
West  soon  to  be  barren  of  the  great  game  that  did 
60  much  to  win  that  West  from  savagery.  The 
wicked  wastefulness  of  the  killing  of  the  buffalo  was 
one  of  the  American  national  crimes.  Stout 
Joeiah  Gregg  saw  it  and  deplored  it,  knowing  as  be 
did  that  much  of  the  succcsb  of  the  Southwest  trade 
ever  depended  upon  the  buffalo. 

Ah  to  the  distances  and  the  direction  of  the  ancient 
trail,  we  may  consider  it  as  starting  at  the  old  West- 
em  town  of  Independence,  on  the  Missouri  River, 
and  extending  properly  no  farther  than  the  town  of 
Santa  F6,  in  New  Mexico.  Many  traders  went  on 
down  into  Old  Mexico,  as  far  as  Chihuahua,  which 
city  60  many  of  the  first  adventurers  knew  against 
their  will.  We  have  heard  of  Kit  Carson,  a£  a  team- 
ster, as  far  to  the  south  as  Chihuahua,  and  know  that 
in  1828  he  hired  out  there  to  Robert  McKnight,  one 
of  the  long-time  prisoners  in  that  city,  later  promi- 
nently identified  with  the  history  of  the  trail.  Dif- 
ferent Missouri  towns  outfitted  parties  for  the  trad- 
ing to  the  Southwest,  among  these  prominently  St- 
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Louis,  and  the  less  important  point  of  Franklin.  We 
m&j  consider  the  Mieeouri  River  as  our  frontier  at 
this  epoch,  and  tind  moBt  of  our  traders  among 
those  who  lived  near  the  border  or  were  concerned 
in  bufiiness  ventures  in  tliat  neighborhood.  Assur- 
edly this  talk  of  the  Santa  F^  trade  was  the  first 
Weetem  bee  in  the  Eat  Carson  bonnet,  while  he  was 
jet  a  boy  in  Miseouri. 

The  course  of  the  old  trail  was  astonijihlngly  di- 
rect. It  left  little  to  be  gained  in  distance  saving, 
(^  in  the  essential  qualities  of  grass  and  water, 
except  along  the  cut-off  over  the  Cimarron  desert, 
which  the  travelers  would  not  forego.  The  first  sec- 
tion of  the  trail,  that  from  Independence  to  Council 
Qrove,  the  place  where  the  wagon  trains  usually 
organized  and  went  into  semi-military  formation, 
was  over  a  pleasant,  safe  and  easy  country,  a  dietance 
of  one  hundred  and  forty-tiiree  miles,  according  to 
Gregg. 

Thence  the  next  stage  was  to  the  Great  Bend  of  the 
Arkansas,  in  the  line  of  such  modem  towns  as  Galva, 
McPhereon  and  Great  Bend,  although  probably  it 
touched  the  Arkansas  at  the  top  of  the  bend,  near  the 
village  of  Ellinwood,  the  first  railway  station  east  of 
Great  Bend.  This  lies  in  a  region  now  tamed  into  a 
wheat  countr)'  and  settled  with  contented  fanners, 
raising  crops  that  have,  by  the  education  of  the  years 
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themselves,  grown  fit  to  endure  that  high,  drj'  air,  on 
the  edge  of  the  once  rainless  region.  It  was  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy  miles  out  to  the  Bend  of  the  Ar- 
kanaas,  and  two  hundred  and  ninety-three  miles  to 
the  noted  Pawnee  Rock,  which  to-day  has  a  town 
named  for  it  Not  crossing  the  Arkansas  as  yet,  the 
trail  kept  down  the  western  leg  of  the  Great  Bend, 
passed  the  islands  known  as  the  Caches,  kept  up- 
stream for  a  time  to  a  point  twenty  miles  west  of  the 
town  now  known  as  Dodge  City — ^the  same  'TDodge" 
80  famous  in  the  cattle  days — and  reached  then  the 
ford  of  the  Arkansas,  which  Gregg  says  was  three 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  miles  west  of  Independ- 
ence.* 

This  was  ahont  half  way  on  the  journey,  and  on 
the  border  line  between  the  TJnited  States  and  the 
Spanish  provinces.  Gregg  makes  the  jump  from 
the  safe  Arkansas  to  the  risky  Cimarron  a  distance 
of  fifty-eight  miles,  two  or  three  days'  travel,  and 
without  water,  as  well  as  without  landmarks.  The 
erstwhile  boom  town  of  Ivanhoe,  of  which  one  re- 
members talk  in  county-seat  wars  as  far  beck  aa 
1886,  a  little  town  far  down  in  the  dry  country,  is 
near  the  line  of  the  old  trail.  Reaching  the  Cimar- 
ron, the  trail  bent  up  that  doubtful  waterway  to  Cold 


*Other    autborltles,    u    for    iDiUncv    ChltteDden.    make    It    392 
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Spring,  fi?e  hundred  and  thirty-five  miles  from  In- 
dependence. There  it  took  another  leap  to  the  south- 
west, over  a  country  then  fairly  well  known  from  the 
Spanish  end  of  the  line,  and  over  a  well  defined  road, 
which  could  not  be  mistaken. 

The  Wagon  Mound  was  a  point  of  note,  eitnated 
about  sijE  hundred  and  sixty-two  miles  west  of  the 
starting  point  One  might  depart  thence  for  Bent'a 
Fort  on  the  Arkansas,  located  in  a  country  very 
profitable  for  traders  to  keep  in  view ;  for  above  Bent's 
famous  hostelry  on  the  mountain  branch  of  the  trail 
lay  the  yet  wilder  pack-horse  commerce  of  the  moun- 
tain trappers'  rendezvous,  far  more  romantic  and 
profitable,  if  less  safe  and  steady  tlian  the  wagon  com- 
merce of  the  prairies.  From  the  Wag&n  Mound  to 
the  first  settlements  of  the  Mexicans,  on  the  Bio  Gal- 
}ina«,  was  an  easy  stage,  and  to  Santa  F6  by  this  time 
all  roads  of  the  mountains  thereabout  pointed.  It 
was  seven  hundred  and  eighty  miles  to  Santa  F6,  ac- 
c<Mrding  to  Gregg,  the  more  modern  chronicles  making 
it  seven  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles,  the  latter 
figures  being  for  a  part  of  the  time  above,  and  part 
of  the  time  under  the  old  Gregg  estimates,  which 
are  singularly  correct  in  view  of  Gregg's  facilities. 
The  present  Santa  F6  railway  follows  the  upper  or 
mountain  leg  of  the  old  trail,  which  went  on  up  the 
Arkansas  to  Bent's  Fort,  and  did  not  take  the  leap 
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into  the  desert  From  the  Wagon  Mound  on  into 
Santa  F6  the  railway  route  is  practically  identical 
with  the  old  wagon  way. 

ThuB  wc  may  Bee  that  this  great  highway,  broken 
midway  and  deflected  to  the  southward,  was  less  than 
one  thousand  miles  in  length.  There  was  no  connec- 
tion, except  a  rude  sort  of  pack  route  by  way  of  Taoe 
and  the  Colorado  River  country,  between  the  end  of 
the  Santa  F6  trail  and  the  California  country.  The 
wagons  did  not  go  that  way.  The  later  railway 
drops  down  along  the  Rio  Grande  valley,  just  as  did 
the  Chihuahua  wagon  road;  and  bends  westward  far 
below  the  old  trails  of  Walker  and  Jedediah  Smith, 
who  started  on  their  transcontinental  voyagings  from 
points  higher  up  in  the  mountains  than  Santa  F6  or 
Taos. 

The  way  from  Santa  F6  to  California  seems  to 
have  been  well  known,  but  the  trade  did  not  dare 
to  attempt  a  commcpce  so  distant,  and  so  unprofitable 
as  it  must  have  l>een,  consumed  by  such  necessarily 
heavy  transportation  charges.  We  speak  of  the  Santa 
F^  trail  as  one  of  the  great  We?tom  highways,  but  it 
was  a  halting  and  broken  and  arrested  highway.  It 
was  not  yet  quite  time  for  the  straight  leap  across  the 
rivers.  The  trail  clung  to  the  rivers  as  far  as  it  might, 
and  the  attempts  to  cut  loose  from  the  streams,  and 
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go  straight  acrose  from  the  Bed  Eiver  to  Cliihualiua, 
proved  to  be  unprofitable  or  impracticable. 

The  total  amount  of  merchandise  carried  in  these 
picturesque  caravans  of  the  prairies  was  perhaps  not 
£0  great  as  we  should  imagine,  though  we  must  re- 
member that  a  dollar  was  larger  then  than  it  is 
to-day.  The  extent  of  the  trade  varied  from  year 
to  year,  and  did  not  regularly  increase;  for  though 
we  note  one  caravan  in  1831  taking  out  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  goods,  we  find  tliat  in 
1841,  ten  years  later,  the  whole  annual  trade  was  but 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thouBand  dollars.  The  cli- 
max was  in  1843^  whun  goods  to  the  value  of  four 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  were  transported. 

The  pay  for  this  came  back  partly  in  specie,  partly 
in  furs,  sometimes  largely  in  horses  and  mules, 
the  trade  thus  bearing  a  double  profit  and  a 
double  risk.  The  Indians  did  not  care  for 
gold  or  silver  eo  much  as  they  did  for  horses  and 
mules,  and  diligent  enough  were  their  efforts  to 
stampede  the  live  stock  of  the  traders.  Upon  occa- 
sion the  United  States  Army  was  asked  to  escort  a 
caravan,  but  this  aid  was  not  generally  to  be  expected, 
especially  since  the  worst  part  of  the  route,  that 
infeeted  by  the  Comanches,  lay  west  of  the  then  ac- 
cepted western  border  of  the  United  States.  The 
average  value  of  the  trade  was  about  one  hundred  and 
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fifty  thousand  dollars  yearly,  and  the  total  emn  for 
the  duration  of  this  strange  branch  of  American  com- 
merce was  only  about  three  million  dollars. 

The  goods  carried  were  at  first  largely  prints 
and  drillings,  for  the  Mexicans  got  such  goods 
from  Vera  Cruz  on  the  coast,  and  only  at  great 
expense.  Later  silks,  velvets,  hardware  and  the 
general  line  of  American  goods  began  its  first  west- 
ward way  across  the  American  borders.  Sometimes 
the  stocks  were  retailed,  sometimes  sold  at  wholesale, 
the  latter  more  often  when  the  trader  was  in  a 
hurry.  It  was  a  wild,  peculiar  and  fascinating  sort 
of  commerce,  and  strong  was  the  hold  it  naturally 
took  upon  the  people  of  the  Western  border. 

This  trade  was  carried  on  mostly  by  our  Southern- 
Western  men,  our  new-Americans,  as  we  may  see  by 
the  letter  of  the  grandson  of  James  Baird,  written 
from  Kentucky.  Glenn  came  from  Cincinnati,  Fowler 
from  Covington,  Kentucky,  moet  of  the  other  famil- 
iar figures  from  St.  Louis,  Franklin  and  other  Mia- 
Bouh  points.  Morrison,  the  merchant  of  Kaskaskia, 
was  a  man  who  came  down-stream.  The  Northern 
man,  the  man  of  New  England  or  New  York,  had 
not  yet  become  very  much  of  a  Westerner.  The 
West  was  not  yet  safe  enough  for  him.  Nor  indeed 
was  he  to  lead  the  vanguard  of  the  men  who,  far  to 
the  north  of  the  old  Santa  F6  trail,  were  building 
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anotLer,  a  gre&ter  and  more  significant  trail^  one 
whoee  end  we  do  not  see  even  to-day;  the  men  that 
▼ere  tapping  all  the  eecrets  of  the  upper  RockieSi 
that  were  to  lead  us  to  the  brink  of  the  Western 
eea  and  even  to  point  bejond  that  sea.  But  for  poli- 
tics, the  Southerners  of  to-day,  the  sons  of  the  old 
daring  ones,  would  admit  the  virtue  of  that  finger 
pointing  over  seas. 

There  is  still  in  New  England  something  of 
the  old  timidity,  the  old  unwillingnesB  to  see  the 
pointing  finger,  the  same  un-American  tardiness 
to  recognize  the  challenge  of  the  West  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  fa^inations  of  this  upper  coun- 
tiy,  for  the  allurements  of  the  great  trail  that 
was  to  run  across  the  continent  to  the  far  North- 
westy  there  had  been  more  competition  in  the 
Southwest  trade,  and  mayhap  a  swifter  crowding 
of  events  toward  that  state  of  affairs  that  Park- 
man  saw  when  he  visited  the  Santa  Fe  trail  on  his 
way  home  from  the  Roclcies  in  1846 — the  volunteers 
of  Missouri,  kindred  to  the  men  of  Doniphan,  who 
were  straggling  on  out  toward  Mexico  on  an  er- 
rand of  justice  that  had  long  been  overdue.  Shuf- 
fling, angular,  awkward,  uncouth  we  may,  with  Park- 
man,  admit  these  Southern-Western  men  to  have 
been;  each  man  his  own  commander,  reluctant  to 
admit  a  superior  officer,  as  had  been  the  fathers  of 
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these  men  from  the  time  thej  left  the  Atlantic 
ooafit;  but  they  did  the  work  in  Mexico.  They 
opened  the  trail  forever,  and  saw  to  it  that  the 
borders  stretched  and  spread  and  gave  us  room.  It 
is  of  no  use  to  talk  polities  in  questions  like  these,  nor 
18  there  need  to  speak  of  the  moralities.  It  is  for  the 
most  part  a  matter  of  transportation.  It  was  the 
Arkansas  River  trail  that  conquered  Mexico. 

Thit),  ihen^  was  the  great  thing  Uiat  the  Santa  Fe 
Irail  did  for  us,  although  we  have  forgotten  it.  It 
taught  the  people  of  New  Mexico  that  the  Americans 
were  a  greater  and  stronger  people,  a  more  juet  and 
steadfast  people,  than  those  to  the  south,  who  had 
done  naught  in  all  their  lives  but  butcher  and  hesi- 
tate, butcher  again  and  vacillate.  They  were  not 
sad  to  take  on  the  institutions  of  the  United  States 
in  exchange  for  those  of  Spain.  The  Old  World 
had  not  established  its  ways  on  the  soil  of  the 
New  World.  The  greatest  of  all  Monroe  doctrines 
6till  prevailed,  the  doctrine  of  the  fit,  the  doctrine 
of  evolution,  of  endurance  by  right,  of  hardihood 
got  by  a  sane  dwelling  close  to  the  great  things 
of  nature. 

Far  to  the  north,  the  Oregon  trail  led  to  California 
and  the  Orient.  The  Santa  F^  trail,  broken  as  it 
was  in  its  transcontinental  flight,  pointa  now  in  the 
same  direction.     The  only  ignoble  part  of  the  Ameri- 
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ctn  story  is  tbe  history  of  American  politics.  All 
politics  aside.  Lb  it  not  easy  to  see  that  the  old  broken 
tmil  is  a  fate-fingvr  ]K>inting  to  Mexico  and  tbe 
trans-Isthmian  canal;  to  an  America  wholly  Ameri- 
can; and  to  an  Orient  that  again  and  by  another 
trail  is  destined  to  be  our  West?  We  may  spill  our 
oratory,  may  deplore  utterly  and  sincerely,  yefc  we 
shall  not  prevail  to  build  any  wall  high  enough  to 
•top  this  thing.  The  Old  World  might  combine  for 
the  time  against  the  New,  might  for  a  term  of  years 
conspire  to  put  our  venturers  in  prison ;  but  at  last 
it  all  were  futile.  Much  of  the  temperate  zone  of 
the  world  belongs  to  a  people  whose  history  is  but 
the  history  of  a  West;  It  will  always  so  belong  while 
the  character  of  that  people  shall  retain  the  dignity 
and  force  of  those  men  who  *'could  not  otherwise." 

This  people  is  concerned  to-day,  as  it  has  always 
been,  not  with  sentiment  but  with  self  interest.  Ite 
great  movements  have  been  based  not  on  thtories  but 
on  common  sense.  Its  great  policies  have  been  founded 
on  geography  and  not  on  polemics*  Its  great  adversi- 
ties have  been  those  of  transportation ;  its  great  suc- 
cesses have  been  those  built  on  tranaportation  prob- 
lems ably  mastered.  To-day  this  American  people 
waxes  somewhat  flamboyantly  boastful,  according 
lightly  and  cheerfully  to  itself  the  title  of  the  great- 
est nation  of  the  world.    It  may  indeed  be  such,  or 
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potentially  such ;  but  it  will  letain  better  claim  upon 
that  greatness  if  in  all  bumility  it  shall  remember 
the  slow  days  wherein  that  greatness  was  founded, 
wheref  rom  that  greatness  grew.  Therein  lies  the  iin- 
port  of  the  early  Western  trails. 


CHAPTEE  III 


THB  ORSOON    TEAIL 


In  the  distribution  of  the  population  of  Western 
America,  the  mouths  of  many  great  Western  rivers, 
the  Mississippi,  the  Missouri,  the  Columbia,  the  Col- 
orado, the  Bed,  the  Sacramento,  the  Arkansas,  per- 
hftps  even  the  Ohio,  were  known  before  their  sources 
were  fully  explored.  The  journey  over  the  Appa- 
lachians, and  the  down-stream  movements  that  fol- 
lowed the  Mississippi  and  its  greater  tributaries, 
were  the  first  concerns  of  our  new-American  emi- 
gTant&  The  lower  reaches  of  the  great  Western  riv- 
ers having  been  utilized,  the  first  two  decades  of  the 
century  last  past  were  spent  in  the  search  for  the 
bead  waters  of  these  same  streams. 

Lewis  and  Clark  followed  up  the  tortuous  Migsouri 
until  they  reached  at  least  a  practical  conclusion  as  to 
its  sources.  Lieutenant  Pike  mistook  the  upper  Hio 
Grande  for  the  head  of  the  Red  River,  and  it  cost 
him  a  long  walk  to  Chihuahua.  Yet  he  was  as  accu- 
rate as  the  famous  Baron  von  Huiiibohlt,  who  thought 
the  Pecos  River  was  a  tributary  of  the  Bed.  Major 
Long,  in  1820,  dropped  down  from  the  South  Fork 

of  the  Platte  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Cimarron, 
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which  he  traced  to  the  Canadian,  also  missing  the 
Red  River  which  he  sought,  and  taking  the  Canadian 
river  to  be  the  Red. 

Scores  of  similar  errors  were  made  in  those  days 
before  the  maps,  but  still  the  explorations  went 
on.  The  bead  waters  of  the  Columbia,  of  the  Green, 
of  the  Sacramento  or  ''Buena  Ventura,"  offered  chal- 
lenge to  many  bold  men,  the  story  of  whose  exploits 
forms  one  of  the  most  glowing  chapters  of  American 
hero  history.  These  divers  pursuits,  these  evidences 
of  an  up-stream  travel  and  traffic,  more  properly 
group  themselves  under  our  second  general  head  of 
up-stream  transportation.  Next  there  was  to  come 
the  day  of  transportation  across  the  waters,  from 
stream  to  stream. 

Among  those  men  who  early  in  the  pa«t  century 
pressed  out  most  boldly  in  the  quest  for  the  heads 
of  the  upper  Western  waters,  we  continue  to  find  our 
men  of  the  South  very  prominent,  the  sons  of  the 
men  that  moved  west  from  Virginia,  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  into  Missouri  and  other  parts  of  the  trans- 
Mississippi.  Many  of  these  made  the  old  town  of  St. 
Louis  their  general  starting  point,  and  St.  Louis  was, 
in  those  days,  much  more  a  Southern  or  Western 
town  than  it  is  to-day.  As  in  the  time  of  the  Santa 
F6  trail,  the  Western  man  was  still  what  we  should 
call  to-day  a  Southerner. 
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The  greater  number  of  the  leaders  of  the  fur  trade 
were  properly  to  be  called  Western-born  citizens.  A 
few  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  worthy  of  note.  John 
Jacob  Aslor  was  the  first  of  the  ?]uritern  merchants 
to  »end  out  a  commercial  expedition  into  the  far  West; 
but  really  the  first  notable  Eastern  explorer  personally 
to  engage  in  exploring  the  head  waters  of  distant 
Western  rivers  was  Nathaniel  J.  Wyeth,  of  Massachu- 
setts, who,  in  1832,  led  the  first  continuous  expedition 
from  New  England  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia, 
a  man  whose  pluck  and  energy  deserved  a  better  fate 
than  he  encountered.  It  was  this  same  Wyeth  who, 
in  1834,  founded  one  of  the  first  establishmenta  west 
of  the  Rockies,  that  Fort  Hall,  often  mentioned  in 
the  story  of  the  fur  trade,  which  was  afterward  sold 
to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  Fort  Hall  was  a 
trading  poet  of  much  note  in  earlier  times,  and  it  is 
of  interest  to  us  at  this  juncture,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  it  wafi  located  on  that  great  roadway  later  to  be 
trod  by  thousands  of  feet  that  had  begun  their  jour- 
ney farther  to  the  eastward  than  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi — the  roadway  to  be  known  as  the  Oregon 
trail. 

There  was  early  need  for  a  trail  to  Oregon.  The 
first  of  the  hardy  trappers  of  the  Northwest  told  us 
about  Oregon;  and  had  we  heeded  them,  we  might 
to-day  have  an  Oregon  of  continuous  American  terri- 
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tory  running  north  to  Alaska.  Our  trappers  offered 
us  this  empire.  Our  'Headers"  loet  it  for  ns.  M  it 
was,  we  nearly  lost  what  Oregon  we  have  to  Great 
Britain  and  her  own  hardy  trappers.  Wyeth  and 
his  friendfl  brought  back  word  to  the  Eaat,  which  at 
last  the  ever  hesitating,  ever  doubting  Eastern  men 
believed.  At  last  we  summoned  together  our  senses, 
our  halting  diplomacy,  with  the  result  that  we  kept 
our  marches  intact  to  tiie  Western  sea.  This  we 
were  able  to  do  simply  because  of  the  individual 
search  that  had  been  going  on  for  the  head  waters 
of  the  Western  streams,  because  the  Western  men 
had  already  made  for  us  that  Oregon  trail,  which 
gave  us  touch  with  the  far-off  American  provinces 
beyond  the  Rockies. 

To-day,  to  the  average  resident  of  the  Middle  West, 
Oregon  seems  farther  away  than  California;  but  np 
to  the  middle  of  the  last  century  it  was  much  nearer 
and  much  bettor  known ;  and  it  was  so  solely  because, 
under  the  existing  conditions  of  travel,  it  was  more 
accessible.  The  Santa  F6  trail  did  not  go  to  Cali- 
fornia. The  Oregon  trail  did  go  to  Oregon,  and  over 
a  plain  and  easy  route. 

The  Oregon  trail  left  the  Missouri  River,  aa  did 
the  Santa  F6  trail,  at  that  early  citadel  of  th^4wde 
of  the  West,  the  town  of  Independence.  It  followed 
up  the   ancient  valley   of  the   Platte,  immemoriaJ 
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highway  of  the  tribes,  and  led  bo  the  head  wateib 
of  many  streams  now  historic,  even  then  long 
familiar  to  many  of  our  early  trappers  and  traders. 

We  liave  heard  of  Andrew  Henry,  whose  name  waa 
given  to  a  beautiful  lake  of  the  Rockies,  as  well  as 
to  a  once  famous  trading  post  across  the  range,  the 
lieutenant  whose  man,  Etienne  Provost,  probably  dis- 
covered the  South  Pass.  We  know  of  the  trader 
Jackson,  one  of  General  Ashley's  bold  mountain 
family,  whose  name  was  left  to  the  beautiful  valley 
below  the  Yellowstone  Park,  called  even  to-day  Jack- 
son's Hole.  We  have  heard  of  the  wanderings  of 
Campbell,  Fitzpatrick,  Sublette,  of  Jim  Bridget, 
and  of  General  Ashley  himself,  prince  of  early  moun- 
tain traders,  father  of  a  bold  crew  of  young  succes- 
sors. We  shall  presently  speak  of  Bonneville  and 
his  northern  wagons,  and  of  Bonneville's  man 
Walker,  bigger  than  himself.  We  must  also  trace 
a  part  of  the  march  of  the  first  land  party  to  cross 
this  continent,  the  Astorians,  whose  broken  journey- 
ings  down  the  Snake  and  Columbia  made  part  of 
the  earliest  trail-history  of  the  West 

All  these  diiferent  leaders  and  individuals  had 
much  to  do  with  the  Oregon  trail ;  tlie  trail  that  waa 
the  road  of  the  adventurers,  and  also  the  first  real  road 
to  the  Pacific  for  Uiat  traveler  properly  to  be  called 
the  home-seeking  man.  The  Missouri  River  would  do 
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for  Manuel  Lisa  and  General  Ashley  and  Major 
Henry,  and  the  Siablettes,  and  the  Cbouteaue,  and 
all  those  others  that  held  the  scorea  of  trading  posts 
which  dotted  the  upper  waters  of  the  Missouri  and 
the  Yellowstone.  The  Missouri  River  and  ite  tribu- 
tariee  gave  them  their  natural  roadways;  but  all  theee 
scattered  posts,  all  this  devious  ancient  roadway  of 
the  waters,  lay  far  to  the  northward,  on  the  upper 
curve  of  a  great  arc,  thu  winding  way  traced  out  by 
Lewis  and  Clark,  the  way  of  the  up-stTeam  wan- 
derers. The  streams  ever  appealed  to  explorers.  Any 
man  going  into  unknown  country  instinctively  clingB 
to  the  waterways,  near  which  he  always  feels  safer. 
Yet  it  was  the  way  between  and  across  the  streajns 
that  spoke  most  loudly  to  those  settlers  that  came 
to  stay,  to  till  the  soil,  who  brought  with  them 
household  goods,  who  brought  ax  and  plow  as  well  as 
trap  and  rifle.  The  ancient  highway  for  footmen 
and  horsemen,  which  ran  up  the  valley  of  the  Platte 
River,  extended  out  along  the  chord  of  this  great 
Missouri  River  arc,  along  the  string  of  this  vaat 
bended  bow. 

The  string  of  this  great  bow  ran  four  degrees  of 
latitude  to  the  south  of  the  upper  curve  of  tlie  Mi*- 
pouri.  Evidently  the  line  of  the  bow-string  was  the 
Iwtter  way  to  the  Pncific:  the  more  especially  since 
itself  followed  for  so  great  a  distance  another  pre- 
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ordained  pathway  of  the  waters — that  of  the  river 
Platte,  ancient  road  of  the  Indian  tribes.  It  was  with- 
in natural  reason,  therefore,  that  the  travelers  should 
break  away,  should  leave  the  upper  waterway  and 
start  directly  overland.  This  came  to  pass  because 
there  were  now  horses  to  be  obtained  in  the  West. 
We  are  now  come  to  the  time  of  horse  transportation ; 
which  was  the  beginning  of  the  day  of  travel  acroag 
the  streams. 

Along  this  great  trail  crossing  the  waters  men 
bent  their  steps  toward  Oregon  and  California, 
men  from  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  from  Illinois, 
and  now  even  from  far-off  New  England — where  at 
last  they  had  learned  the  ^'casy  way  West"  and  had 
begun  to  travel,  as  their  friends  to  the  southward  had 
been  doing  for  so  many  years.  Thus,  then,  began 
the  great  Oregon  trail,  this  road  that  might,  with 
justice,  have  been  called  an  open  highway  when  Fre- 
mont "explored"  the  Rockies,  albeit  a  highway  al- 
most unsettled,  as  it  is  to-day  over  much  of  its  length, 
though  peopled  thick  with  mighty  memories.  The 
Mormons,  the  Missourianti,  the  men  bound  for  the 
placers  of  Montana,  the  valleys  of  California,  or  the 
warm  filopes  of  the  Oregon  ranges — all  these  helped 
wear  deep  into  the  earth  the  old  roadway,  once 
clear-cut  and  unmistakable  for  more  than  two  thou- 
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sand  miles  west  of  that  Misdouri  River  which  was  the 
first  route  out  into  the  ulterior  Weat, 

It  may  profit  us  to  fix  in  sequence  a  few  simple 
facts  in  the  study  of  the  development  of  this  great 
trail.  At  the  start,  of  course,  we  come  to  our  French- 
man De  la  Yerendrye,  who  may  perhaps  bare  been 
the  first  to  tread  a  portion  of  the  later  Oregon  trail; 
since  we  know  he  forsook  the  Miesouri  and  started 
overland,  possibly  up  the  Platte,  crossing  some  of  the 
country  which  the  Astorians  later  saw.  We  hear 
also  of  the  trapper  Ezckiel  Williams*  in  1807,  and 
some  of  the  advance  guards  of  the  Missouri  Fur 
Company,  who  were  cutting  loose  from  the  Missouri 
Biver,  and  who  were  naturally  looking  for  the  easiest 
land  routes.  Then  came  Wilson  Price  Hunt,  with 
bis  overland  Astorians,  seeking  a  way  from  the  mid- 
Missouri  River  to  the  Columbia  River. 

These  established  the  course  of  the  Oregon  trail 
west  of  the  Rockies,  but  did  not  trace  it  so  distinctly 
on  the  east  of  that  range.  Later  Robert  Stuart  and 
the  returning  Astorians  were  to  mark  out,  east  of  the 
Divide,  the  route  of  the  Oregon  trail  for  much  of 
its  length.  Then  came  Ashley,  who  went  up  the 
Platte  and  across  the  South  Pass;  and  after  Ashley 
came  scores  of  other  fiap-hatted  trappers  and  traders. 


'Said  to  have  been  tb«  flrat  whtt«  maD  to  oroM  lb*  bordcn  of 
vtaat  la  now  WyomlDS. 
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an  of  whom  rode,  we  may  be  sure,  aloBg  the  easiest 
way«;  which  meant  the  Sweetwater  and  the  South 
Paw  after  the  Platt«  was  left  behind.  These  fol- 
lowed the  route  of  the  Oregon  trail  for  the  compell- 
ing reason  of  topography.  Now  came  Bonneville  and 
his  wagons  'to  deepen  the  trail,  in  1832;  and  two 
years  later  than  that,  in  1834,  Robert  Campbell  and 
William  Sublette  built  old  Fort  Laramie,  on  Lara- 
mie Creek,  a  branch  of  the  Platte.*  This  eatablish- 
ment  went  far  toward  developing  the  Oregon  trail 
into  a  regular  route.  It  became  a  well  known  trad- 
ing center,  so  that  all  the  trappers  and  many  Indians 
rounded  up  there;  and  in  the  days  of  the  emigrants, 
fcoon  to  come,  thousands  of  weary  travelers  aided  in 
marking  deeply  the  now  unmistakable  and  open  road- 
way that  lay  across  the  Rockies. 

So  practicable  was  this  post  of  Fort  lAramie,  and 
so  practicable  also  the  route  on  which  it  was  located, 
that  in  1849  the  United  States  government  bought  the 
old  post,  and  used  it  as  a  military  establishment,  so 
adding  to  its  long  and  e:xciting  history.  Eight  years 
after  the  building  of  Fort  liaramie.  Fort  Bridger  was 
built  by  Jim  Bridger,  on  a  brancli  of  the  Green  River, 
over  the  Divide,  farther  out  to  the  west,  -along  what 
bad  now  come  to  be  a  universally  accepted  highway. 


*AsalD  oar  iu«(ul  dat*  ol  1834. 
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Jim  Bridger,  poesiblj  the  Eret  discoverer  of  Great 
Salt  Lake,  was,  by  the  year  1842,  ready  to  admit 
that  the  old  days  were  over  ami  done  with.  No  more 
trapping  for  Jim  Bridger.  The  West  was  gone. 
He  mu£t  thenceforth  feed  iHormons,  or  guide  gov- 
ernment officers  in  their  "explorations/*  Bridger 
gave  up  the  Weet  as  a  squeezed  orange  at  just  the 
time  Fremont  was  starting  out  to  make  his  name  aa 
the  "Pathfinder'*  of  the  Rockies.  Fremont,  and  all 
the  other  explorers  of  so  late  a  period,  went  west  aa 
far  as  the  bead  waters  of  the  Green  River  over  the 
Oregon  trail, — a  road  a  man  could  have  foUowed  in 
the  dark. 

The  Mormons  took  over  Fort  Bridger  in  1853,  not 
liking  80  stable  a  Gentile  institution  thus  near  to 
their  reabn ;  but  the  Mormons  forgot  that  they  could 
not  wipe  out  the  trail  that  led  to  Bridger's  old  log 
fortress.  The  trail  brought  on  an  ever-growing 
stream  of  travel.  In  time  Fort  Bridger,  too,  became 
an  army  post,  and  remained  such  from  1857  till 
1890.  Since  the  latter  date  it  has  been  abandoned. 
We  go  to  Europe  to  seek  for  interesting  ruins,  for 
getting  Laramie  and  Bridger  and  Benton,  all  spota 
witii  significant  and  thrilling  historiee. 

As  to  the  great  trail  of  the  Northwest,  considered 
as  a  transcontinental  trail  properly  ao  called,  iti 
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second  stage  might  be  said  to  begin  in  1834,*  when 
it  was  first  used  as  a  route  straight  through  to  Oregon. 
After  that  date  the  parties  of  emigrants  steadily 
grew  in  numbers,  among  them  not  only  men  from 
Mie&ouri,  but  farther  to  the  east. 

In  1836  there  occurred  a  great  and  wonderful 
thing.  Two  women  moved  out  into  the  West  along 
the  Oregon  trail.  We  keep  record  of  the  times  when 
wagons  first  went  up  the  Platte,  and  we  shall 
do  well  also  to  note  this  date  of  1836,  when 
women  of  the  white  race  first  went  over  the  na- 
tional road  of  the  West.  These  two  were 
the  wives  of  Whitman  and  Spalding,  mission- 
aries bound  for  Oregon.  Father  de  Smet,  great 
man  and  good,  a  missionary  also,  followed  in  1840; 
then  more  missionaries  from  New  England — always 
prolific  of  misfiionaries;  and  two  years  later  Fremont, 
as  far  at  least  as  the  South  Pass.  Then  came  the 
Mormons  in  1847,  hound  for  their  kingdom  of  Des- 
eret,  and  the  Oregon  Battalion  in  the  same  year; 
these  followed  soon  thereafter  by  a  continuous 
stream  made  up  of  thousands  of  trappers  and  ex- 

*PraT  you  y«t  aRiIn.  remember  tbla  great  American  date  of 
mi.  and  jrou  Bball  be  quit  of  all  otheri.  all  those  telling  of  wars 
and  policies.  That  was  the  rear  when  the  beaver  trapplns  ccaaed 
tD  be  profitable,  when  the  trapper*  came  in,  wben  the  wild  West 
becan  to  become  the  clTlllzed  West.  This  date,  remembered 
pblloBOphlcally.  will  prove  of  the  utmost  aervtce  In  retaining  a 
connected  Idea  of  the  settlement  of  the  West  It  baa  beanofs 
both  upon  the  past  and  upon  the  future.  It  Is  a  milestone 
marking  the  parting  of  the  ways. 
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plorera  and  vifiitors  aud  gold  aeekere,  who  began  to 
crowd  West  after  '49  and  the  discovery  of  gold. 
Those  were  busy  times  in  the  West,  we  may  be 
sure.  The  Oregon  trail  grew  deep  and  wide.  No 
traveler  on  the  north  and  south  line  could  cross  it 
without  being  aware  of  that  fact.  It  was  the  plain, 
main-traveled  road- 

The  first  agricultural  invasion  along  the  old  trail 
might  be  said  to  be  that  of  the  Mormons,  who 
sent  delegations  from  their  settlements  to  occupy 
the  Green  Kiver  valley,  and  who  used  the  trail  for  a 
short  way.  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  used  it 
for  many  more  miles,  when  he  went  out  to  take  care 
of  some  of  these  Mormons,  now  grown  obstreperous. 

Even  so  late  as  this  we  are  many  years  in  advance 
of  the  railwa}'8 ;  which  indeed  do  not  even  to-day  oc- 
cupy tlie  old  Oregon  trail  throughout  itaentire  length, 
tihough  using  much  of  it  on  both  sides  of  that  easy 
South  Pass  country,  once  so  useful  to  the  trappers 
and  wagon  travelers,  but  not  so  essential  to  railway 
engineers  looking  for  more  direct  lines  across  tlie 
wastes.  Perhaps  we  shall  some  day  see  a  line  of  raila 
follow  throughout  the  two  thousand  miles  of  this  an- 
cient trail.  Even  so,  our  American  tourists  would 
still  go  to  Europe  in  search  of  ruins  and  history  and 
memories !  We  know  and  care  all  too  little  now  for 
this  old  trail,  whose  earliest  travelers  were  called  by 
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the  California  Indians  the  ''WhoarhaW — ^that  be- 
ing the  word  most  used  by  the  aforesaid  emigrants, 
who  had  pn&hed  their  ox-teams  across  half  a  conti- 
nent. Significant  term,  this  ^^Whoa-haw"  title, 
though  we  have  now  forgotten  it. 

TTie  emigrants  of  to-day  do  not  go  by  the 
''Whoa-haw^'  route.  On  February  twelfth  of  the  yeai 
1902,  between  fifteen  hundred  and  eighteen  hun- 
dred land  hunters  left  the  city  of  Cliicago  for 
the  country  of  the  Northwest.  Two-thirds  of  these 
came  from  the  crowded  East,  the  remaining  third, 
for  the  most  part,  from  the  crowded  Wert  of 
lUinois,  Indiana  and  WiBconsin,  now  grown  very 
old. 

A  common  carrier,  responsible  as  Buch  for  the 
life  and  goods  of  these  emigrants,  agreed  to 
take  them  from  Chicago  to  the  city  of  Portland,  on 
the  extreme  western  end  of  that  Oregon  trail,  for  the 
price  per  head  of  thirty  dollars.  The  old  ''Whoa- 
haw"  route  once  demanded  a  year  of  time  and  a 
heart  of  steel,  as  part  of  the  essential  capital  of  the 
traveler,  and  demanded  also  that  he  take  his  own 
chances  and  foot  his  own  losses,  which,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  might  be  considerable. 

It  was  expected  by  one  railroad  in  &e  year  1902 
that  it  would,  vrithin  the  term  of  twelve  months,  carry 
out  fifty  thousand  persons  to  settle  in  the  Northwest 
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coast  country.  There  you  have  the  old  way  and  the 
neir.  There  you  have  a  part  of  the  history  of  a 
country  two  thousand  milee  west  of  the  Mississippi 
valley,  which  even  Tliomas  Jefferson  accepted  as  the 
very  farthest  edge  of  the  region  that  could  ever  be 
called  America!  This  is  the  story  of  a  land  that 
even  Thomas  Benton,  a  big  man,  and  always  a  friend 
of  the  West,  really  in  his  own  conscience  thought 
could  neverj  by  any  possibility,  extend  its  national 
and  civilized  limit*  west  of  the  Rockies!  This  is  the 
record  of  a  region  which,  in  the  beginnings  of  the 
Oregon  trail,  our  ablest  men  of  letters  and  of  state- 
craft thought  could  never  be  aught  but  the  home  of 
wandering  tribes  of  savages!  Truly  the  great  mem 
of  to-day  might  profitably  learn  humility  from  a 
study  of  the  things  which  il\e  American  people  have 
done  in  spite  of  leaders.  Ah  I  Daniel  Webster,  and 
many  other  Daniels  of  the  little  East,  oould  you 
come  to  life  to-day,  what  would  be  your  oraiorj*  ? 

Francis  Parkman,  sometimes  querulous,  often  su- 
percilious, but  ever  beautiful  and  splendidly  accurate 
historian  of  the  beginnings  of  the  American  West, 
visited  the  Oregon  trail  in  184 G,  twelve  years  after 
Kit  Carson  bad  practically  ceased  to  trap  beaTer, 
and  four  years  after  the  first  Fremont  expedition.* 

*One  of  Parkman't  men.  the  hvnfer  Rurmood.  perlRhcd  Id  the 
lU-Uted  Fr6inonc  third  ejipedltloo,  atnoos  the  boowi  of  Ulo  loftj 
mountalos  far  b«low  the  South  Paaa. 
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He  sajs:  "Emigrants  from  every  part  of  the  country 
were  preparing  for  the  journey  to  Oregon  and  Cal- 
ifornia;*' and  adds,  "An  unusual  number  of  traders 
were  outfitting  for  the  Northwest;"  as  well  as  many 
Mormons.  This  was  before  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
California.  Independence,  the  outfitting  points  waa 
at  the  thxeehold  of  the  later  West,  the  beginning  of 
the  way  to  the  Pacific* 

Parkman  states  in  the  preface  to  a  later  edition  of 
his  work  (1872):  "We  knew  that  a  few  fanatical 
outcasts  were  groping  their  way  across  the  plains  to 
seek  an  asylum  from  Gentile  persecution,  but  we  did 
not  dream  that  the  polygamous  hordes  of  Mormon 
would  rear  a  swarming  Jerusalem  in  the  bosom  of 
solitude  itself.  We  knew  that,  more  and  more,  year 
after  year,  the  trains  of  the  emigrant  wagons  would 
creep  in  slow  procession  toward  barbarous  Oregon  or 
wild  California,  but  we  did  not  dream  how  Commerce 
and  Gold  would  breed  nations  along  the  Pacific  the 
disenchanting  screech  of  locomotives  break  the  spell 
of  weird  mysterious  mountains.  .  .  .  The  wild 
cavalcade  that  defiled  with  me  down  the  gorges  of 
the  Black  Hills,  with  its  paint  and  war  plumes,  flut- 
tering trophies  and  savage  embroidery,  bows,  ar- 
rows; lances  and  shields,  will  never  be  seen  again." 

In  no  way  could  Parkman  have  been  more  just  or 
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thoughtful  than  in  one  of  his  chance  statements, 
"All  things  are  relaUvc/'  said  he.  "The  Wait  is 
either  very  old  or  very  new,  according  as  we  lo<^  at 
it"  From  the  one  point  of  view  he  might  feel  a 
Bnperiority  of  his  own,  for  as  he  traveled  over  the 
country  a  few  days'  march  west  of  Leavenworth  he 
saw  many  antlers  of  elk  and  skulls  of  buffalo,  "re- 
minders of  the  animals  once  swarming  over  this  now 
deserted  region ."  This  interveni  ng  country  be- 
tween the  Miaeouri  River  and  the  plains  proper  he 
considers  to  serve  the  popular  notion  of  the  "prairie." 
Tor  this  it  is,"  he  jwrites,  "from  which  tourists, 
painters,  poetfi  and  novelists,  who  have  seldom  pen- 
etrated farther,  derived  their  conception  of  the  whole 
region."  There  was  fell  stroke  of  unwitting  justice! 
Even  to-day  there  are  artists  and  novelists  that  deal 
with  the  West,  but  have  "seldom  penetrated  farther" 
than  the  edge  of  the  real  West 

Parkman  himself  saw  the  old  trail  fairly  well  dot* 
ted  with  the  out£ta  of  the  west-bound  emigrants. 
He  descTibee  the  difficulties  then  existing  between 
the  MormoDfi  and  their  enemies,  and  the  suspicions 
of  the  one  party  against  the  other.  He  saw  one 
party  of  fifty  wagons,  with  "hundreds  of  catUe,"  on 
his  way  up  the  Platte.  Far  out  to  the  West,  on  that 
Horse  Creek  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  mountain  trappers*  rendezvous,  he  wit- 
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seeded  a  party  of  Indian  women  and  children  bath- 
ing in  the  etream,  while  meantime  "a  long  traiit  of 
emigrants  with  their  heavy  wagons  waa  crossing  the 
creek,  and  dragging  on  in  slow  procession  by  the  en- 
campment of  the  people  whom  they  and  their  de- 
acendanta,  in  the  space  of  a  century,  are  to  sweep 
from  the  face  of  the  earth."  This  was  toward  the 
headwaters  of  the  Platte,  of  conrse,  not  far  from 
that  Fort  Laramie  where  he  met  the  grandsons  of 
Daniel  Boone,  still  going  West,  even  unto  the  third 
and  fourth  generation.  "Great  changes  are  at 
hand,"  aaye  he,  ''great  changes  are  at  hand  in  all 
that  region.  With  the  stream  of  emigration  to  Ore- 
goQ.  and  California  the  buffalo  will  dwindle  away. 
.  .  .  L:i  a  few  years  the  traveler  will  pass  in 
tolerable  security."  This  was  the  utmost  prophecy 
of  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  philosophical 
travelers  that  ever  went  from  the  East  into  the  West! 
Yet  one  of  the  most  vivid  conceptJone  possible  of 
the  history  of  that  day,  as  hearing  on  the  strange 
impulse  that  seemed  to  drive  these  wanderers  west 
and  ever  westward,  may  be  gained  from  a  passage 
of  Parkmaa*s  "Oregon  Trail.**  'It  is  worth  notic- 
ing," says  he,  "that  on  the  Platte  one  may  some- 
times see  the  shattered  wrecks  of  ancient  claw-footed 
tables,  well  waxed  and  rubbed,  or  massive  bureaus 
of  carved  oak.     These,  some  of  them  no  doubt  the 
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relics  of  ancestral  prosperity  in  colonial  times,  mMst 
have  encountered  strange  vicissitudes.  Brought, 
perhaps,  originally  from  England;  then,  with  the  de- 
clining fortunes  of  their  owners,  home  across  the 
AUeghanice  to  the  wildemesa  of  Ohio  or  Kentucky; 
then  to  Illinois  or  Missouri ;  and  now  at  last  fondly 
stowed  away  for  the  interminable  journey  to  Ore- 
gon. But  the  stem  privations  of  the  way  are  little 
anticipated.  The  cherished  relic  is  thrown  out  to 
ecorch  and  crack  on  the  hot  prairie.**  What  a 
world  of  suggestion  there  lies  in  this  chance  picture 
of  the  desert — what  a  world  of  American  history  it 
covers  I  Perhaps  one  day  the  American  people  will 
come  to  take  interest  in  a  past  so  curious  and  so 
striking  as  its  own. 

There  was  a  time  when  erery  Western  man,  still 
restleas,  still  unsettled,  still  under  the  mysterious 
west-bound  impulse,  thought  in  terms  of  Oregon  and 
California.  No  wall  could  have  stopped  these  men. 
No  political  doctrine  could  have  restrained  tJiem. 
As  well  try  to  regulate  the  sweep  of  the  tides  of 
ocean,  equally  mysterious,  (.-qually  irresistible.  This 
great  road  of  the  prairies  and  the  mountains,  more 
than  two  Uiousand  miles  long,  and  level,  smooth  and 
easy,  even  though  it  crossed  a  continental  divide — this 
nnenginecred  triumph  of  engineering — lay  directly 
at  hand  as  the  natural  pathway  of  tlie  Anierioan  peo- 
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pie.  It  was  the  longest  highway  of  the  world,  unless 
that  may  be  the  trail  of  the  convicts  of  Siberia,  to 
reach  whose  terminus  in  the  fullness  of  time  this 
great  trail  of  the  American  freemen  seem^  to  have 
been  devieed.  It  was  the  route  of  a  national  move- 
ment— the  emigration  of  a  people  "seeking  to  avail 
itself  of  opportunities  that  have  come  but  rarely 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  will  never  come 
again." 

As  has  been  stated,  the  overland  trail  to  Oregon 
began,  an  did  the  Santa  Fe  trail,  at  the  town  of  In- 
dependence, on  the  Miesouri  River.  The  two  trails 
were  the  same  for  forty-one  miles,  when,  as  the  able 
historian  of  the  fur  trade  remarks,  a  simple  sign 
board  was  eeen  which  carried  the  words,  ''Road  to 
Oregon."*  The  methods  of  these  old  men  were  very 
direct  and  simple.  Ther«  was  small  flourish  about 
this  little  board,  whose  mission  was  to  point  the  way 
across  these  miles  of  wild  and  uninhabited  country! 
There  were  branch  trails  that  came  into  the  roed 
from  Leavenworth  and  St.  Joseph,  striking  it  above 
the  point  of  departure  from  the  Santa  F6  trail;  but 
the  Oregon  trail  proper  swung  off  from  this  fork, 
running  steadily  to  the  northwest,  part  of  the  time 
along  the  Little  Blue  River,  until  at  length  it  struck 
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the  yalley  of  the  Platto,  which  was  so  essential  to 
its  welfare.  The  distance  from  Independence  to  the 
Platte  was  three  hundred  and  sixteen  miles^  the  trail 
reaching  the  Platte  "about  twenty  miles  below  the 
head  of  Grand  Island."  The  course  thence  lay  up  the 
Platte  valley  to  the  two  fords,  about  at  the  Forks  of 
the  Platte,  four  hundred  and  thirty-three  or  four 
hundred  and  ninety-three  miles. 

Here  at  the  Forks  was  a  point  of  departure  in  the 
old  days.  If  one  chose  to  follow  the  South  Fork  of 
the  Platte,  he  might  bring  up  in  the  Bayou  Saladc, 
within  reach  of  the  Spanish  settlements  and  the  head 
of  the  Arkansas,  as  we  may  see  in  reading  of  La 
Lande  and  of  Purcell  and  of  Ashley,  and  of  the  later 
traders;  or  he  might  take  the  other  arm  and  come 
out  on  the  edge  of  the  continental  Diride  much 
higher  up  to  the  north. 

The  Oregon  trail  followed  the  South  Fork  for  a 
time,  then  swung  over  to  the  North  Fork,  at 
Ash  Creek,  five  hundred  and  thirteen  miles  from 
Independence.  It  was  six  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  miles  to  Fort  Laramie,  which  was  the 
last  post  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Bockiea. 
Thence  the  trail  struggled  on  up  the  Platte,  keeping 
close  as  it  might  to  the  stream,  till  it  reached  tho 
Ford  of  the  Platte,  well  up  toward  the  mountains, 
and  seven  hundred  and  ninetv-four  miles  out  from 
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Independence — nearly  the  same  distance  from  that 
point  88  wuB  the  city  of  Santa  F6  on  the  lower  traiL 

Yet  a  little  farther  on  and  the  trail  forsook  the 
Platte  and  swung  across,  eight  hundred  and  seven 
milee  out  from  the  Missouri,  to  the  valley  of  the 
Sweetwater,  now  an  essential  feature  of  the  highway. 
The  fanu)U8  Independence  Rock,  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  miles  frcm]  Independence,  was  one  of 
the  most  noteworthy  featurca  along  the  trail.  It 
marked  the  entrance  into  the  Sweetwater  dis- 
trict, and  was  a  sort  of  register  of  the  wilderness, 
holding  the  rudely  carved  names  of  many  of  the 
greatest  Western  venturers,  as  well  as  many  of  no 
consequence.  The  Sweetwater  takes  ub  below  the 
foot  of  the  Bighome,  through  the  Devil's  Gate,  and 
leads  us  gently  up  to  that  remarkable  crossing  of  the 
Rockies  known  as  the  South  Pass,  a  spot  of  great 
associations.  This  is  nine  hundred  and  forty-eeven 
miles  from  the  Missouri  River.  Here  all  the  west- 
bound Toyagers  felt  that  their  journey  to  the  Pacific 
was  well-nigh  completed,  though  as  a  matter  of  fact 
it  was  not  yet  half  done.  This  Western  geography, 
of  whidi  most  of  us  know  so  little,  was  a  tremendous 
thing  in  the  times  before  the  railways  came. 

Starting  now  down  the  Pacific  side  of  the  Qreat 
Divide,  the  traveler  passed  over  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  miles  of  somewhat  forbidding  country, 
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crossing  the  Green  River  before  he  came  to  Fort 
Bridger,  the  first  resting  point  weet  of  the  Rockies, 
ten  hundred  and  seventy  miles  from  the  MLssonri. 
This  was  a  delightful  spot  in  every  way,  and  the 
station  was  always  welcomed  by  the  travelers.  Tho 
Bear  River  was  eleven  hundred  and  thirty-six  miles 
from  Independence,  and  to  the  Soda  Springs,  on  the 
big  bend  of  the  Bear,  was  twelve  hundred  and  six 
miles.  Thence  one  crossed  over  the  height  of  land 
between  the  Bear  and  the  Port  Neuf  rivers,  the 
latter  being  Columbia  water;  and,  at  a  distance  of 
twelve  hundred  and  eighty-eight  miles  from  Inde- 
pendence, reached  the  ver^-  important  point  of  Fort 
Hall^  the  poet  establiahed  and  abaiidoncd  by  the  East- 
erner, Nathaniel  Wyeth.  This  was  the  first  point 
at  which  the  trail  struck  the  Snake  River,  tJiat  great 
lower  arnx  of  the  Columbia,  which  came  dropping 
dowTi  from  its  source  opposite  the  headwaters  of  the 
Missouri,  as  though  especially  to  point  out  the  way 
to  travelers,  just  as  the  South  Fork  of  the  Platte  led 
to  the  Spanish  Southwest:  Tliere  lay  our  pathways, 
waiting  ready  for  us! 

At  the  Raft  River  was  anotlier  point  of  great  in- 
terest; for  here  turned  aside  the  arm  of  the  trans- 
continental trail  that  led  to  California.  This  fork 
of  the  road  was  thirteen  hundred  and  thirty-four 
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miles  from  the  MissourL*  Working  as  best  it  might 
from  the  Raft  River,  down  the  Great  Sna^e  valley, 
touching  and  croHsing  and  paralleling  several  differ- 
ent streams,  the  trail  ran  until  it  renehed  the  Grande 
Ronde  valley,  at  the  eastern  edge  of  the  difficult 
Blue  Mountains,  and  seventeen  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  miles  from  the  starting  point.  The  railway  to-day 
crosses  the  Blues  where  the  old  trail  did.  Then  the 
route  struck  the  Umatilla,  and  shortly  thereafter  the 
mighty  Columbia,  the  "Oregon"  of  the  poet,  and  a 
stream  concerning  which  we  were  not  always  so 
placid  as  we  are  to-day.  It  waa  nineteen  hundred 
and  thirty-four  miles  to  the  Dalles,  nineteen  hundred 
and  scventy-sieven  miles  to  the  Cascades,  two  tliou- 
s&nd  and  twenty  miles  to  Fort  Vancouver,  and 
twenty-one  hundred  and  thirty-four  miles  to  the 
month  of  the  Columbia;  though  the  trail  proper 
terminated  at  Fort  Vancouver — the  same  post,  ae 
we  shall  see,  for  which  the  hero  Jedediah  Smith 
headed  when  he  was  in  such  dire  distress^  in  the 
mountains  of  southwest  Oregon.f 

This  was  the  way  to  the  Pacific,  the  trail  across 
the  Rockies,  the  appointed  path  of  the  heroes  that 


*Tb«  later  CaUfornla  troll  paised  farther  to  the  souLh.  alonff 
tht  upper  cud  of  tbu  Gi^at  Suit  Laki*,  I^nvlnr  tbo  moln  trail 
at  the  upp«r  bend  of  the  Bear,  to  the  east  of  Fort  Hall. 

tV.  Chapter  IV.  Vol.  Ill;  "Karly  Esplorcra  of  the  Trans-MJa- 
■ourl." 
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ventured  forth  into  the  unknown  lands^  as  well  as  of 
the  men  that  followed  them  safely  in  later  days.  It 
was  bat  a  continuation  of  the  way  to  the  Missouri, 
of  the  way  across  the  Alleghanies ,  a  part  of  the  path 
of  the  strange  appointed  pilgrimage  of  the  white  lace 
in  America. 


CHAPTER  IV 


EAKLY  EXPLOHERS  OF  THE  TBANS-MISSOURl 


li  is  customary  to  read  and  to  teach  history  in  the 
time-hoEored  fashion  which  begins  at  the  beginning 
and  comes  on  down  until  to-day,  not  skipping  the 
battles  and  not  forgetting  the  tables  of  d3'na8ti(?s, 
royal  or  political.  Without  wishing  to  be  eccentric  or 
iconoclastic,  none  the  less  one  may  venture  to  sug- 
gest that  there  may  be  a  certain  virtue  in  beginning 
with  events  well  within  our  reach  and  comprehension, 
and  then  going  backward,  which  is  to  say  going 
forward,  in  our  knowledge  of  our  field.  This  is  es- 
pecially useful  as  a  method  in  studying  the  history' 
of  the  West  of  the  tranfi-Missouri. 

We  have  seen  that  the  first  Frtoont  expedition 
had  no  feature  of  discovery  attached  to  it  beyond  the 
climbing  to  the  top  of  a  mountain  that  had  been 
known  by  many  for  years,  but  which  no  one  else  had 
wanted  to  climb,  because  of  the  general  knowledge  of 
the  fact  that  buffalo  and  beaver  did  not  reside  on 
the  mountain  tope.  We  know  that  Fr6mont,  when 
he  stood  at  the  South  Pass,  was  in  the  middle  of  a 
country  that  had  been  well  known  when  he  waB  a 
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cliild.  We  have  seen  that  his  jounicy  across  the 
plains  was  over  a  country  perfectly  understood  and 
fully  charted.  There  were  hostile  Indians  on  the 
plains  in  those  days,  to  be  sure^  yet  Indians  are  far 
simpler  as  a  problem  if  you  yourself  know  the  exact 
distances  between  grass  and  watering  places  and  cover 
and  good  game  country.  All  this  infonnation  Fre- 
mont received  ready  prepared.  Fremont  commanded  j 
Kit  Carson  led. 

For  Kit  Carson  we  may  feel  a  certain  reverence 
as  a  man  of  the  real  West;  but  shall  wo  believe  that 
even  Kit  Carson  divided  with  Frdmont  the  experi- 
ence of  setting  foot  in  a  new  and  virgin  world?  Not 
90.  Kit  Carson  himself,  great  man  as  he  was,  never 
claimed  to  be  a  great  explorer.  He  is  properly  to  be 
called  a  great  traveler,  not  a  great  discoverer.  He 
pi;rhaps  found  some  beaver  streams  at  first  hand,  but 
he  himself  would  have  been  the  first  to  admit  that  he 
got  all  the  great  features  of  the  Rockies  at  second 
hand.  Before  him  there  were  discoverers  and 
pseudo-discoverers,  actual  as  well  as  false  prophets 
of  adventure. 

If  we  go  by  dates  alone  we  shall  find  ourselves 
presently  concerned  with  Captain  Bonneville,  some- 
time famous  as  an  "explorer"  of  tbe  Rocky  iloun- 
tains.  Him  we  may  class  as  one  of  the  pseudo- 
discoverers.   He  was  an  ajiny  ofi&cer,  who  discovered 
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nothing,  but  who  obtained  a  great  reputation 
through  the  chronicling  of  his  deeds  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains;  bo  great  that,  having  grossly  exceeded 
his  leave  of  absence,  he  was  eventually  reinstated  in 
the  Army  after  he  had  lost  liia  commission,  the 
president  of  the  United  States  remarking  that  he 
"could  not  fail  so  to  reward  one  who  had  con- 
tributed 80  much  to  the  welfare  of  his  country"  I 
Bonneville  was  a  lucky  man.'  He  lo^  but  few 
mules  and  but  few  men.  He  brought  back  a  map 
on  which  was  founded  the  greater  part  of  his 
reputation,  maps  and  scientific  nomenclature  hav- 
ing been  ever,  in  the  estimation  of  some,  held  to  sur- 
pass any  original  discoveries  in  geography  and 
natural  history. 

Bonneville's  map  had  a  certain  value  at  the  time, 
yet  it  held  little  actual  first  hand  information,  be- 
cause it  was  built  upon  knowledge  derived  from 
Gallatin,  from  tluit  big  man,  General  Ashley, 
the  fur  trader,  and  from  the  letter's  gallant 
associate,  Jedediah  Smith.*  As  to  Bonneville  him- 
self, he  was,  unless  we  shall  except  Fremont,  the 
first  great  example  of  the  class  later  to  be  known 


*A\\  or  ihne  maps,  br  tbe  war.  nmst  have  been  at  the  dli- 
of  Fr^rooot;  ;et  we  do  not  lesra  Uiat  he  belleTed  Uie 
••St  and  west  course  of  the  Buena  Vcotura  was  an  ImposBlbllltr* 
alltaaugh  JeOedlab  Smith  had  loos  bIdcc  shown  the  Inaccuracy  of 
ihU  old  Idea,  which  later  wai  to  coit  FrCmoat  so  much  auSerloc 
In  the  mouDtalfii  of  upper  California. 
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as  **tenderfoot,"  A  certain  glory  attaches  to  bim, 
because  he  was  the  first,  mau  to  take  a  wagon  train 
through  the  South  F&ss,  which  he  did  ten  years 
before  Fremont  "discovered"  that  country. 

Bonneville  went  West  in  1832,  two  yeara  before  Kit 
Carson  stopped  trapping  beaver  for  the  reason  that  it 
no  longer  paid  him.  The  lucky  captain  traveled  ap 
the  Platte  valley  to  Fort  Laramie,  then  broke  acroes 
on  the  old  mountain  road  of  the  West,  up  the  Sweet- 
water, to  the  South  Pass,  thence  getting  upon  the  Pa- 
cific waters,  the  headwaters  of  the  Green  River;  one 
of  the  two  great  arms  of  the  Colorado,  and  an  im- 
portant stream  in  fur  trading  days.  Obviously, 
Bonneville  wanted  to  grow  rich  quickly  in  the 
fur  trade,  being  more  intent  on  that  than  on 
exploration  for  geographical  purpoecB.  He  discov- 
ered that  there  was  already  a  West  beyond  him, 
even  then  a  distinct  region,  with  ways  of  ita  own 
and  men  of  it£  own.  He  continued  to  move 
about  in  the  mountains  for  a  couple  of  yeaxa  more, 
the  South  Fasa  serving  as  tlie  center  of  his  opera- 
tions; but  really  it  is  of  little  concern  what  Bonne- 
ville did  during  the  remainder  of  his  long  stay  in 
the  West.  We  may,  none  the  less,  after  a  fashion, 
call  Bonneville  one  of  the  predecessors  of  Caraon,  if 
we  shall  date  Carson's  earthly  existence  only  from 
his  connection  with  Fremont.    Rcfw,  then,  did  the 
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lucky  captain  indirectly  serve  as  predecessor  of  quiet 
and  valid  Kit  CazBon  ? 

It  was  in  this  way.  Bonneville  had  with  him  an 
old  Santa  Fd  trail  man  named  J.  R.  Walker; 
for  we  must  remember  tliat  in  1832  the  Santa 
Fd  trail  had  really  seen  its  best  days.  Walker 
wanted  to  go  to  California,  and  Bonneville  was 
eager  to  have  him  do  so,  for  the  worthy  captain 
was  far  more  concerned  about  beaver  than  about 
geography;  and  there  was,  as  we  shall  presently 
discover,  a  very  good  reason  to  foresee  an  abun- 
dance of  beaver  in  California.  Bonneville  and  his 
lieutenant,  when  these  plans  first  matured,  were 
still  on  the  Green  River,  this  being  the  year  after 
they  had  first  reached  the  Rockies.  The  fur  trade 
was  not  prosperous;  even  thus  early  they  found 
competition  in  the  Rockj'  Mountaina.  The  country 
was  not  new  enough.  The  West,  as  viewed  from 
the  headwaters  of  the  Green  River,  lay  still  farther 
forward  in  the  course  of  the  setting  sun.  Walker 
most  go  to  California  and  bring  back  from  it  ite 
beaver  peltry. 

Walker,  therefore,  on  July  twenty-seventh,  1833, 
left  Bonneville  on  the  Green  River  and  started  on  the 
tremendous  journey  toward  the  Pacific  Ocean.  He 
took  with  him  forty  men,  and  perhaps  later  picked  up 
a  dozen  wandering  trappers  or  so.  who  desired  to  join 
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the  California  venture.  Here,  then,  was  a  discov- 
erer who  started  for  California  more  than  a  decade 
before  Fremont  did;  more  than  sixteen  yeaxs  be- 
fore any  one  suspected  California  to  be  a  land 
of  gold.  The  trapping  of  beaver,  and  not  the  dig- 
ging of  gold,  was  the  first  cause  of  Califomian 
exploration  by  the  Americans  of  the  upper  Wert. 
The  beaver  was  a  fateful  animal. 

Walker  dropped  down  the  Green  River  into  the 
valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  which  was  at  that 
time  a  perfectly  well  known  country,  though  it  had 
not  been  described  in  any  official  reports.  ITience 
he  headed  westward  across  the  Great  Basin,  whoee 
terrors  had  so  long  held  back  even  the  hardy  trappers 
of  the  mountain  region.  He  gave  the  name  Barren 
Biver  to  the  stream  now  called  the  Humboldt  He 
gave  his  own  name  to  another  stream.  After  aotne 
fashion  he  won  across  the  great  desert,  and  crossed 
also  the  Sierra  range,  accomplishing  this  latter  feat 
about  October  twenty-fifth.  He  was,  perhaps,  the  first 
man  to  see  the  Yosemite  valley,  though  as  to  that  we 
can  not  be  certain.  By  the  end  of  November,  1833, 
he  was  within  view  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

After  all,  then,  it  did  not  seem  to  be  so  hard  to 
get  across  the  country  in  those  early  times.  Nor 
was  it  so  difficult  to  return.  Walker  had  fifty-two 
men  and  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  horses  when 
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he  started  eastward  in  February,  1834.  He  had,  of 
eourse,  met  that  Spanish  civilization  which  £r&t 
explored  the  Colorado  River  and  first  settled  the 
Pacific  slope.  Walker  now  had  guides,  Indians  of 
the  land,  who  led  him  eastward  acrose  the  Sierras, 
somewhat  south  of  the  place  where  he  crossed  going 


^nrest. 
H  Oi: 
^ward 
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Once  over  the  mountains,  he  headed  north- 
ward along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  range,  until  he 
intercepted  his  own  west-bound  trail,  which  he  fol- 
lowed back  until  he  reached  what  is  now  known  as 
the  Humboldt  River.  Thence  he  went  north  to  the 
Snake  River,  and  so  on  back  to  the  rendezvous  <m 
the  Bear  River.  At  the  rendezvous  he  made  public 
what  information  he  could  add  to  the  general  store. 
Thus  it  was,  perhaps,  that  Carson  and  his  confreres 
learned  more  than  they  had  known  before  of  the 
beaver  country  beyond  the  Sierras.  That  rendez- 
vous of  the  old  mountain  men — ah !  who  will  one 
day  understand  it  and  immortalize  it?  That  was  a 
great  market,  a  great  journal,  a  great  coUegel 
There  indeed  maps  were  made!  There  indeed 
geography  grew!  That  was  where  the  West  was 
really  learned  ab  initio. 

This  mountain  market,  this  map-making  college 
of  a  primeval  West,  was  first  established  in  1824; 
hence  we  may  say  that  Walker,  in  1834,  had  no 
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license  to  be  called  an  old-timer  in  the  West,  In 
1834  the  old  West  of  the  adventnrere  was  done.*  He 
was  before  Fremont,  before  Carson's  leadership  of 
Fremont;  but  there  was  some  one  else  before  him, 
a  man  who  had  crossed  the  continent  and  had  seen 
the  western  aea  even  before  Kit  Carson  made  hia 
first  journey  thither  with  the  men  of  Taos  and 
Bent's  Fort  neighborhood;  even  before  Walker's 
fiuccesaful  expedition  was  conceived. 

Wlio  wou  this  earlier  man,  tliis  first  man  to  crosft^ 
to  the  Pacific  by  the  land  trail?  No  less  than  one 
Smith,  Jedediah  Smith,  a  man  of  no  rank  nor  title, 
and  all  too  little  station  in  American  history.  This 
was  the  man  that  first  led  the  trappers  from  the  Rock- 
ies west  to  California.  This  man,  Jedediah  Smith, 
is  indeed  a  hero.  Not  a  boaster  but  an  adventurer; 
not  a  talker  but  a  doer  of  deeds;  the  veiy  man  fit 
to  be  type  of  the  Western  man  to  come.  Smith 
himself  was  the  product  of  a  generation  of  the 
American  West,  and  though  we  search  all  the 
annals  of  that  West,  we  shall  find  no  more  satis- 
fying record,  no  more  eye-filling  picture,  nor  any 
greater  figure  than  his  own.  He  is  worthy  of  a 
place  by  the  side  of  that  other  Smith,  the  John 
Smith  who  explored  Virginia,  near  the  starting 
place  of  the  American  star  of  empire.  What  pity 
that  Washington  Irving  did  not  find  Jedediah  Smith 

*Agnln,  remember  ttati  ilKDlflfint  date  of  ISM. 
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rather  than  the  inconBequent  Bontieville,  and  bo 
immortalize  the  right  man  with  his  beautifying  pen! 
There  is  a  great  hero  Btory  left  untold! 

Our  Smith  was  a  member  of  that  firm  of  young 
men,  Smith,  Sublette  and  Jackson,  who  bought  out 
the  buainess  of  that  first  great  fur  trader,  General 
Ashley.  It  goes  without  saying  that  Smith  knew 
all  the  upper  country  of  the  Yellowstone,  the  Mis- 
souri, the  South  Pass  region,  the  Sweetwater,  the 
Green,  the  Bear,  long  before  he  first  resolved  to 
gratify  hia  love  of  initial  adventure  and  to  head  out 
across  that  unknown  countr}-  of  the  far  Southweat. 

We  are  getting  close  to  the  first  of  new-American 
things  when  we  come  to  the  story  of  his  journey. 
There  had  been  early  Spaniards,  there  had  been  In- 
lians  perhaps,  who  knew  the  way  across,  bat  there 
iras  none  to  pilot  Smith.  He  started  of  his  own  re- 
solve and  traveled  under  his  own  guidance.  Tliey  had 
not  told  him,  as  they  had  told  Kit  Carson,  of  the  ei- 
eellent  beaver  country  of  the  Sacramento.  The  vast 
country  beyond  the  Great  Salt  Lake  had  been  too 
forbidding  for  even  that  later  hardy  soul  to  under- 
take 36  yet;  and  Oie  reaches  of  the  Rockies  above  and 
below  the  eastern  edge  of  that  desert  had  contented 
all  of  Bridger's  hardy  companions.  The  more  rea- 
Bon,  therefore,  thought  Smith,  that  he  and  his  little 
party  of  fifteen  men  should  cross  the  desert;    and 
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he  did  so,  quite  as  though  it  were  a  matter  of 
course. 

Having  no  guide^  he  simply  vent  west  as  well  as 
be  could^  clinging  to  grass  and  water  as  he  went  He 
left  the  rendezvous  near  Salt  Lake  in  1826,  crossed 
the  Sevier  valley,  struck  the  Virgin  or  Adams  River, 
followed  the  Colorado  for  a  time,  and  at  length  broke 
boldly  away  over  the  awful  California  desert,  xintil, 
in  such  way  as  we  can  but  imagine,  he  reached  at 
length  the  Spanish  settlements  of  San  Diego.  This 
wag  in  the  month  of  October.  Smith  crossed  the 
Sierras  near  the  point  where  runs  to-day  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  He  was  somewhat  in 
advance  of  the  engineers. 

Although  we  do  not  learn  that  Smith  had  any 
guide  or  any  advance  information,  it  seems  that  the 
Spaniards  did  not  appreciate  the  difficulties  under 
which  he  had  visited  them.  They  bade  him  leave 
the  country  at  once.  Perhaps  Smith  was  not  quite 
candid  with  the  Spaniards,  for,  though  he  promiaed 
compliance,  instead  of  starting  directly  back  to  the 
eastward,  he  went  north  four  hundred  miles,  put  out 
his  traps  and  wintered  on  the  San  Joaquin  and 
Merced  rivers.  He  found  there  a  trapper's  El  Dorado. 

This  information,  of  course,  would  be  more  val- 
uable when  imparted  to  hii  friends  eastward  in  the 
Rockiea.    Hence  we  observe  Smith  leaving  his  party. 
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and  taking  with  him  only  two  men,  seven  horses  and 
two  mules,  calmly  starting  back  again  to  the 
Rockies,  which  by  this  time  must  have  seemed  to 
him  an  old  and  well  settled  country.  In  the  in- 
credible time  of  twenty-eight  days  he  was  back  again 
at  the  southwest  corner  of  Salt  ^akc.  We  can  not 
tell  just  how  he  made  this  journey.  Perhaps  he 
crossed  the  Sierras  near  the  Sonora  Pass,  thence 
went  east,  far  to  the  south  of  the  Humboldt  River, 
and  south  also  of  what  is  now  called  Walker  Lake. 
We  must  remember  that  neither  this  river  nor  lake 
had  any  name  when  Smitli  was  there.  Jedediah 
Smith  antedated  all  names,  all  maps,  all  geographyl 
Yet  all  this  was  not  so  very  long  ago,  if  we  reflect 
that  it  took  three  hundred  years  to  find  the  source 
of  the  Mississippi  River  after  its  mouth  had  been 
discovered.  It  is  not  yet  one  hundred  years  back 
to  Smith. 

Jedediah  Smith  was  no  man  to  waste  time.  He 
told  his  friends  what  he  had  found  beyond  the  snowy 
range.  By  July  thirteenth,  1827,  he  was  ready  with 
eighteen  men  of  a  new  party  to  start  back  for  Cali- 
fornia. Now  he  began  to  meet  the  first  of  his  extraor- 
dinarily bad  luck,  the  first  of  a  series  of  misfor- 
tunes that  must  have  stopped  any  man  but  himself. 
The  Spaniards  seem  to  have  had  some  notion  of 
Smith's  intentions,  and  they  set  Indians  to  watch 
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the  trails  down  the  Virgin  and  the  Colorado.  These 
met  Smith  near  the  Colorado  River  and  killed 
ten  of  his  men.  Almost  destitute,  Smith  reached 
the  Spanish  settlements  of  San  Gabriel  and  San 
Diego  only  to  meet  with  further  misfortune.  His 
native  guides — fon  now  he  had  learned  how  to  secure 
Indian  guides — were  imprissoned,  and  he  himself  was 
thrown  into  jail  at  San  Jos6.  He  was  released  on 
condition  that  he  leave  the  country ;  which  he 
proceeded  to  do  after  a  fashion  peculiarly  his 
own.  He  traveled  three  hundred  miles  to  the  north 
and  wintered  on  a  stream  now  called,  from  that  fact, 
the  American  Fork. 

All  this  time  he  was  finding  good  beaver  country, 
and  the  packs  of  the  little  party  grew  heavier  and 
heavier.  Why  he  did  not  now  cross  the  Sierras  and 
get  back  home  again  we  do  not  know ;  but  instead  of 
going  east,  he  struck  northwest,  until  he  nearly 
reached  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Thence  he  turned  inland, 
and  headed  due  north, — which  meant  Oregon.  It  is 
easy  to-day,  but  Smith  had  no  map,  no  trail,  no  trans- 
portation save  that  of  the  horse  and  mule  train.  All 
the  time  he  and  his  party  continued  to  pick  up  a 
greater  store  of  beaver. 

At  last,  on  July  twenty-fourth,  1828,  somcwheiv 
near  the  Umpqua  River,  thuy  establislied  a  temporary' 
camp.    On  that  day  Smith  left  camp  for  a  time,  and 
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as  he  returned  he  met  Indiang^  who  fired  upon  him. 
He  got  back  to  the  bivouac,  onlj  to  find  it  the  scene 
of  one  of  those  horrible  Indian  butcheries  with  which 
the  trapper  of  that  day  was  all  loo  familiar.  Tea 
men  out  of  his  new  party  had  been  killed  on  the 
Colorado.  Here,  about  the  camp  in  Oregon,  lay 
fifteen  more  of  his  men,  dead,  scalped  and  mutilated. 
The  horees  were  gone.  Three  of  his  companions  had 
escaped,  but  these  had  fled  in  a  panic,  each  on  his 
own  account  The  discoverer,  Smith,  was  there  alone 
in  the  mountains,  without  map,  without  guide,  with- 
out counsel.  There  was  a  situation,  simple,  primeval. 
Titanic!    There  indeed  was  the  Westl 

Smith  was  a  religious  man,  a  Christian.  His  waa  an 
inner  and  unfailing  courage  not  surpaased  by  that 
of  any  known  Western  man.  Perhaps  he  sought 
Divine  counsel  in  this  his  extremity;  at  least  he 
lofit  neither  courage  nor  calmue**.  He  knew,  of 
course,  that  there  was  a  Columbia  River  somewhere; 
for  this  was  in  1828,  and  by  that  time  the  Columbia 
was  an  old  story.  He  knew  that  this  great  river  was 
north  of  him,  and  knew  that  there  were  settlements 
near  its  mouth,  as  we  shall  presently  understand. 
He  further  knew  that  the  North  Star  pointed  out  the 
north.  Alone,  with  his  rifle  as  reliance,  he  made 
that  tremendous  journey  northward  which  Fremont, 
with  bis  full  party,  made  in  an  opposite  direction, 
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on  a  parallel  line  farther  to  the  eastward, 
after  untold  hardship,  though  Fremont 
men  and  animaU  and  guppHes.  Sustained  by  Provi- 
dence, as  he  believed.  Smith  at  length  accompli£hed 
his  journey  and  reached  the  Hudson  Bay  poet  at 
Fort  Vancouver. 

We  may  now  see  the  strange  commercia.1  condi- 
tions of  that  time.  We  say  that  Jedediah  Smith  wa« 
the  first  to  croas  from  the  Rockies  to  the  Pacific; 
but  this,  of  course,  means  only  that  he  was  the  first 
to  croBB  at  mid-continent.  There  had  been  others 
on  the  Columbia  before  Smith.  The  Hudson  Bay 
factor.  Doctor  McLaughlin,  a  great  and  noble  man^  a 
gentleman  of  the  wilderness,  meets  the  wanderer  as 
a  friend,  although  he  is  in  the  employ  of  a  rival 
company.  He  sendfi  out  a  part)*  to  recover  Smith's 
lost  packs  of  beaver  at  the  abandoned  camp  far  to 
the  southward.  Almost  incredible  to  say,  these  men 
do  find  the  furs. 

McLaughlin  gives  Smith  a  draft  on  Ijondon  for 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  it  is  said,  in  pflvment  for 
these  furs !  Strange  contrast  to  the  treatment 
Aahley  and  his  men  accorded  the  Hudson  Bay 
trapper,  Ogden,  some  years  earlier,  when  the 
latter  was  in  adversity  in  the  Rockies!  Strange  story 
indeed,  this  of  the  adventures  of  Jedediah  Smith! 
Sun'ivor  of  thirty  of  his  men,  eK^aped  from  a  Spanish 
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piisoDj  robbed,  nearly  killed,  after  one  of  the  most 
perilous  journeys  ever  undertaken  in  the  West,  Smith 
emerges  from  this  desperate  trip  across  an  unmapped 
country  with  twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  none  of 
his  men  left  to  share  it! 

In  March,  1829,  Smith  started  east  from  Fort 
VoncouTer  to  find  hie  partners,  Sublette  and  Jack- 
son. When  he  reached  the  Flathead  country  he  was 
much  at  home,  for  he  had  been  there  before.  Thence 
be  beaded  to  the  Snake  River,  where  he  met  Jackson, 
"who/'  says  our  historian,  naively,  "was  looking  for 
him  I"  The  ways  of  that  time  were,  after  all,  of  a 
certain  sufficiency.  Sublette  ho  findp  on  the  Henry 
Fork  on  August  fifth,  also  much  a^  a  matter  of  course. 
Strange  lands,  strange  calling,  strange  restoration 
after  unuaual  and  wild  experiences — so  strange  that 
we  find  nothing  in  the  life  of  Crockett  to  parallel  it 
in  valor  and  initiative,  nothing  in  Boone's  to  surpass 
its  nothing  in  Carpon'^  to  equal  it,  and  nothing  in  the 
story  of  any  adventurer^s  life  to  cast  it  in  the  shade. 

This  was  indeed  authentic  traveling,  authentic  dis- 
covering, and  upon  this  was  based  the  first  map  of  a 
vast  region  in  what  wa^s  really  tlie  West  After  all 
this  was  done,  the  knowledge  spread  rapidly,  we 
noay  suppose.  This  was  how  Carson's  friends  learned 
of  the  Sacramento.  This  is  how  the  discoveries  of 
Fremont  were  forerun;  for  the  latter,  under  Car- 
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fion's  guidance,  simply  circumnavigated  the  vast 
region  which  Smith  both  circumnavigated  and 
crossed  direct.  Readers  would  not  receive  the  plain 
story  of  Jedediah  Smith  as  fit  for  fiction.  It  would 
be  too  impossible. 

We  might  pause  to  tell  the  end  of  so  great  a  man 
as  this.  At  last  Smith  and  his  historic  partners 
found  the  fur  trade  too  much  divided  to  be  longer 
profitable.  In  1830  the  three  went  to  St  Louis  to 
take  a  venture  in  the  Santa  F^  trade,  this  being 
two  years  before  Captain  Bonneville  sallied  out  into 
the  West  Contemptuous  of  the  dangers  of  the  prai- 
ries, after  facing  so  long  those  of  the  mountains, 
these  three  hardy  Westerners  started  across  the 
plains  with  a  small  outfit  of  their  own.  Far  out  on 
the  Aricansas  they  were  beset  by  the  Comanches. 
Fighting  like  a  man  and  destroying  a  certain  num- 
ber of  his  enemies  before  he  himself  fell,  Jedediah 
Smith  was  killed.  He  met  thus  the  logical  though 
long  deferred  end  of  a  life  that  had  always  been 
careless  of  danger. 

O^gg*  in  his  "Scenes  and  Incidents  in  the  West- 
em  Prairies"  (the  book  later  known  as  "The 
Commerce  of  the  Prairies"),  mentions  the  death 
of  Smith,  but  of  his  life  and  character  he  seemed 
to  have  had  but  little  knowledge.  The  his- 
torian of  the  Santa  F6  trade  was  just  starting  West 
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when  Smith  closed  his  own  career.  Smith  waa  dead 
before  Bonneville  saw  the  Rockies.  We  see  that  he 
antedated  Walker  and  Carson  and  Fremont.  The 
fatal  prairie  expedition  of  these  great  fur  traders. 
Smith,  Sublette  and  Jackson,  went  on  westward  up 
the  Arkansas  with  the  monntain  trader,  Fitzpatrick, 
who  wHfi  bound  for  a  rendezvous  far  to  the  north  of 
Bent's  Fort — the  same  Fitzpatrick  whom  Carson  met 
above  Bent's  Fort  in  one  of  his  own  expeditions. 
Now  we  may  begin  to  see  the  trails  of  our  trappers 
and  adventurers  interlacing  and  crossing,  and  can 
understand  who  were  the  real  adventurers,  who  the 
actual  explorers. 

Great  and  satisfying  a  figure  as  Jedcdiah  Smith 
makes,  we  may  not  pause  with  him  too  long^  and 
ma}'  not  believe  him  to  have  been  at  the  very  first  of 
things.  He  was  the  first  to  cross  over  the  Rockies 
and  the  Sierras  in  mid-America,  yet  he  was  not 
the  first  white  man  to  stand  on  the  soil  of  the 
dry  Southwest  Examine  the  older  maps  and  you 
shall  see  along  the  Virgin  and  the  Colorado  the  line 
of  the  old  Spanish  trail  from  California  to  the  mis- 
sion settlements  of  New  Mexico. 

It  can  not  accurately  be  told  who  first  made  this 
trail)  crossing  the  valley  of  the  Colorado,  whose  flood 
drains  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  square 
miles  of  mountain  and  desert  In  1781  Father  Garc^ 
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built  a  misBion  on  the  Colorado  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Gila.  But  he  was  not  the  first.  Cardenas,  a  fellow- 
soldier  with  Coronado,  is  perhaps  the  first  man  to 
write  of  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado;  but  he  was 
not  the  first  to  discover  it  nor  the  first  to  see  that 
stream.  Alarcon,  a  member  of  the  party  of  the  sea 
captain  Uloa,  was  the  first  man  to  reach  the  Colorado. 
This  was  in  the  year  1540,  the  sliip  of  Uloa  reaching 
the  Gulf  of  California  in  1639. 

This  was  a  small  matter  of  three  hundred  years  be- 
fore Fremont  saw  the  South  Pass,  some  three  hundred 
years  before  Jedediah  Smith  crossed  the  desert  to  Cal- 
ifornia, and  something  like  three  hundred  years  be- 
fore the  upper  sources  of  the  Mississippi  Hiver  were 
known  I  So  thus  we  may  leave  this  portion  of  the 
West  to  await  the  Gadsden  Purchase,  and  the  addition 
of  the  land  won  by  Houston  and  Crockett  and  Fannin 
and  Travis  and  other  hero  friends  to  the  south  and 
east  of  the  purchased  territory. 

As  for  the  transportation  employed  during  theee 
early  times,  we  may  repeat  a  few  facts  by  way  of 
insistence.  The  Santa  F6  trade  began  with  pack 
trains,  but  saw  wagons  used  in  1822.  In  1826  Gen- 
eral Ashley  took  his  little  wheeled  cannon  through 
the  South  Pass  to  his  fort  on  Utah  Lake.  In  1830 
Smith.  Sublette  and  Jackson  made  the  journey  from 
the  Itissouri  Hiver   with  mule  teams  and  wagons 
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M  far  as  the  Wind  Biver;  and  they  said  they  could 
have  gone  on  over  the  South  Pass  with  their  wagons 
had  they  wished  to  do  so.  Poor  Bonneville!  His 
distinction  of  taking  the  first  wagon  through  the 
South  Pass  is  as  empty  as  that  of  Fremont  in 
climbing  his  mountain  peak  near  that  same  South. 
Pass.  Both  accomplishments  had  been  left  undone 
by  earlier  visitors  simply  because  they  did  not  want 
to  do  these  things.  We  see  that,  before  Carson  or 
Walker  or  Smith;,  the  courses  and  headwaters  of  the 
Yellowstone  and  the  Missouri  and  the  Columbia 
rivers  were  all  very  well  known.  We  have  noted  that 
Smith  knew  of  the  Columbia  settlements.  This  he 
knew  because  he  had  learned  it  at  the  rendezvous. 
How  came  these  settlements  on  the  Columbia?  We 
ihall  have  to  go  to  New  York  to  find  the  answer  to 
that  question. 

Everybody  knows  the  story  of  Astoria  and  the 
beginning  of  the  American  Fur  Company.  John 
Jacob  Astor  of  New  York  secured  a  New  York 
charter  for  that  company  April  sixth,  1808,  very  soon 
after  hearing  the  results  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
expedition.  He  had  a  great  purpose  in  his  mind. 
He  had  fought  out  and  bought  out  competitors  in 
the  fur  trade  all  along  the  Great  Lakes;  had  met 
and  gaged  the  resources  of  the  Northwest  Com- 
pany,  then  beginning  to  rival  the  ancient   Hudson 
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Bay  Company  in  the  wild  race  across  the  cozitiQent 
It  was  Aster's  idea  to  beat  the  Northwest  Fur  Com- 
pany to  the  mouth  of  ihe  Columbia,  and  hence 
command  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  rich  fur 
trade  of  that  new  and  unknown  region.  He  intended 
to  send  ship^  laden  with  trading  supplies  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  there  to  take  on  the 
cargoes  of  furs  caught  by  his  own  men  or  secured 
in  trade  with  the  Indians.  These  ships,  laden  with 
fure,  were  to  go  thence  across  the  Pacific  to  China, 
and  were  to  return  from  China  to  New  York,  laden 
with  the  products  of  the  Orient,  which  our  old-time 
historian,  Henry  Howe,  thought  must  some  time  come 
across  the  American  continent  by  rail.  Here,  then, 
was  a  commercial  undertaking  of  no  small  dimen- 
sions. 

Mr.  Astor  attached  two  strings  to  his  bow.  He 
fitted  out  one  expedition  by  sea,  and  one  by  land,  the 
objective  point  of  each  being  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  River.  He  relied  largely  upon  men  he  had 
known  in  the  fur  trade  of  the  Great  Lakes  for  the 
leadership  of  hie  land  party,  but  he  made  the  great 
mistake  of  placing  three  men  in  practically  equal 
command.  Unfortunately,  he  made  another  mistake 
in  establishing  the  leadership  of  his  sea  expedition. 
There  was  but  one  leader  there,  th«»  captain  of  the 
ship  Tonquin,  Thorne  by  name,  a  man  by  no  means 
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fitted  to  command  any  company  of  adveuturerb.  The 
Tonquin  left  New  York  September  sixth,  1810.  It 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  Birer  March 
twenty-Becond,  1811.  A  party  M'as  soon  thereafter 
detached  for  the  erection  of  the  proposed  poet  to  be 
known  as  Astoria.  The  Tonquin  then  proceeded 
northward  up  the  coast  Its  commander,  domineer* 
ing,  overhearing,  not  fitted  to  trade  with  the  Indians, 
succeeded  in  exciting  the  wrath  of  the  Coast  Indians. 
The  latter  attacked  his  ahip  and  practically  destroyed 
his  crew,  one  of  whom,  an  unknown  fighting  man, 
whose  name  is  lost  by  reason  of  events,  blew  up  the 
ship,  killing  many  savages  and  destroying  all  \'estige 
of  the  encounter.  This  was  about  June  Liilrteenth, 
1811. 

As  to  the  land  party  under  its  three  leaders,  we 
may  Bay  that  the  winter  was  spent  near  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri,  but  on  April  twenty-first,  1811,  about  a 
month  after  the  ship  Tonquin  had  reached  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia,  this  land  party  started  out  on  its 
long  and  arduous  western  journey.  By  June  twelfth 
they  had  traveled  thirteen  hundred  and  twenty-five 
miles  up  the  Missouri  Rirer^  being  then  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Arickaree  villages.  There  they  bought 
horses  and  started  boldly  weatvrard,  leaving  the 
waterway  of  the  Missouri,  the  first  of  the  great  com- 
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panies  of  transcontinental  travelers  to  proceed  along 
the  cord  of  the  great  bow  of  the  MisBouri. 

There  were  sixty-four  of  these  Astorians,  and  they 
had  with  them  eighty-two  horses.  They  must  have 
passed  to  the  north  of  the  Black  Hills.  They  crossed 
the  Big  Horns  and  on  September  twenty-ninth  were 
on  the  Wind  River,  a  stream  later  to  be  so  well  known 
by  trappers  and  traders.  They  ascended  the  Wind 
Biver  about  eighty  miles,  seeking  for  a  place  to  cross 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  They  had  Crow  Indians  as 
guides  through  the  Big  Homs^  and  west  of  the  Big 
Horns  the  Shoshones  had  guided  them.  These  Indians 
detected  signs  of  other  Indians  on  ahead,  and  hence 
did  not  present  to  these  travelers  the  natural  and 
easy  way,  through  the  South  Pass, — an  asoent  so 
gentle  that  one  can  scarcely  tell  when  he  has  reached 
the  actual  summit.  The  Astorians  crossed  the 
mountains  probably  at  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Union  Pass,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  South  Past. 

On  September  twenty-fourth  they  started  from  the 
Green  River  to  the  Snake  River,  and  on  October 
eighth,  1811,  reached  Fort  Henry,  wliich,  at  the 
time  the  Astorians  reached  it,  was  an  abandoned  post. 
It  seems  that  even  these  early  travelers  found  a  West 
in  which  there  had  been  some  one  before  them  I 
Thence,  scattered  and  disorganized,  on  foot  and  by 
boat,  this  party  uudertot^  to  go  down  the  Snake 
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BiTer  to  the  Columbia.  By  January  first,  1812,  they 
reached  the  valley  known  as  the  Grande  Ronde.  By 
January  eighth  some  of  them  were  on  the  Umatilla 
River,  and  some  of  thern  reached  the  Columbia  by 
January  twenty-first.  Here  they  met  Indians,  who 
told  them  of  the  destruction  of  the  Tonquin  and  the 
loss  of  a  great  number  of  their  aasociates — an  inci- 
dent that  shows  well  euough  the  strange  fashion  in 
vhich  news  travels  in  Uie  wilderness. 

Some  parties  under  Mackenzie,  McLellan  and 
Reed  separated,  came  down  the  Clearwater  to  the 
Lewis  or  Snake  River,  and  thence  voyaged  on  down- 
rtream  as  best  they  could.  Some  of  these  reached 
Astoria  January  eighteenth,  1812,  ahead  of  others  of 
thrir  scattered  companions,  who  seem  to  have  wan- 
dered aimlessly  about  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Co- 
lumbia. The  party  under  Hunt  reached  Astoria 
February  fifteenth,  1812.  Crooks  and  Day,  others  of 
the  expedition,  did  not  come  in  until  May  eleventh. 
A  party  of  thirteen  trappers,  who  had  been  left  be- 
hind to  pursue  their  calling,  did  not  reach  the  post 
until  January  fifteenth,  1813.  The  trip,  measuring 
by  the  time  of  the  first  arrivals  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia,  had  required  three  hundred  and  forty  days. 
Thirty-five  hundred  miles  of  country  had  been  cov- 
ered. The  Northwestern  Company  had  been  beaten 
in  the  race  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  by  just 
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three  mouths.  It  was  beaten  by  a  gait  of  about  ten 
miles  a  day!  We  build  railroads  almost  as  rapidly 
as  that  to-day. 

Discovering  that,  ten  years  before  Jedediah  Smith 
made  bis  journey  northward  across  Oregon  to  Fort 
Vancouver,  there  were  well  established  lines  of  travel 
and  well  established  settlements  on  the  Columbia  and 
its  tributaries,  we  may  think  that  by  this  time  we 
are  close  to  the  first  of  things  in  Western  history. 
Of  course  we  know  that  ahead  of  tlie  Astoria  party 
was  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition.  Before  Lewis 
and  Clark  came  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  which 
o^ered  us  this  territory  for  exploration;  and  tlie 
Lewis  and  Clark  ejcpedition  will  serve  as  the  start- 
ing point  of  our  scheme  of  the  history  of  the  trans- 
Missouri. 

Wc  may,  perhaps,  reinforce  these  salient  points  in 
memor}'  if  we  go  back  once  more  well  upon  this  side 
of  our  former  starting  point,  and  work  to  it  again 
upon  slightly  different  lines.  For  instance,  we  may 
ask,  who  built  Fort  Henry,  the  fort  that  the  Asto- 
rians  found  abandoned,  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  ? 
The  answer  is,  Major  Andrew  Henry,  some  time  part- 
ner of  that  energetic  early  merchant.  General  Ashley. 
Henry  was  at  the  Three  Forks  of  the  Missouri  in 
1810.  Ho  crossed  southward  through  the  mountain<i 
and  built  Fort  Henry  in  the  fall  of  that  year.    Thia 
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was  the  first  post  built  west  of  the  Continental 
Pivide.  It  was  erected  on  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Henry  Fork  of  the  Snake  River. 

But  was  Major  Henry  himself  the  first  man  to 
penetrate  into  the  Rockies?  He  was  not.  Who, 
then,  was  ahead  of  Henry  ?  The  answer  is,  Manuel 
Liza,  that  strange  character  of  Spanish,  French  and 
American  blood,  who  was  perhaps  the  first  of  the 
Western  merchants  to  catch  the  full  significance  of 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition.  We  have  heard  of 
one  William  Morrison,  of  Kaskaskia,  Illinois,  who 
sent  a  representative  to  far-off  Santa  Fe>  This  same 
William  Morrison  was  the  partner  of  our  strange 
genius,  Manuel  Liza,  in  the  first  fur  trading  venturo 
up  the  Missouri.  They  fitted  out  one  keel-boat  for 
the  Northwest  trade  in  the  spring  of  1807. 

Did  Liza  and  his  hardy  crew  of  keel  boatmen  find 
an  untracked  and  uninhabited  wilderness?  Not  alto- 
gether such;  for,  as  they  were  ascending  the  ancient 
waterway,  they  met  coming  down  one  John  Colter, 
that  hardy  soul  who  had  left  the  Lewis  and  Clark  ex- 
pedition to  return  to  the  Yellowstone  Elver  for  thti 
purpose  of  doing  a  little  beaver  trapping  on  his  own 
account.  Colter,  it  may  be  remembered,  is  thought 
to  have  been  the  first  discoverer  of  the  region  now 
included  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Thi? 
country  was  discovered  and   forgotten,  to  be  Iate( 
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officially  "diacovered"  on  the  same  basis  that  Frtoont 
discovered  other  portions  of  the  Rockiea.  Colter  is 
the  last  link  in  this  chain.  He  brings  us  back  again 
to  Lewis  and  Clark,  the  first  of  the  np-stream  ad- 
venturers to  penetrate  the  region  of  the  trane-Mis- 
souri. 

We  may  all  the  better  strengthen  the  backward- 
running  chain  by  one  or  two  more  links  ex- 
tending from  comparatively  recent  dates,  to  those 
that  we  may  consider  ae  marking  the  beginning 
of  things  in  the  West.  For  instance,  we  have  heard 
much  of  General  Ashley,  that  enterprising  and  for- 
tunate early  fur  trader,  whose  success  was  the  first  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  capital  of  the  Eaat  to  the 
enormous  profits  of  the  fur  trade  in  the  West  when 
properly  conducted.  Ashley's  first  partner  was  Major 
Andrew  Henry. 

The  first  rendezvous  of  the  mountain  men  was  that 
arranged  in  1824  for  Ashley  and  Henry's  men.  Ash- 
ley himself  undertook  to  explore  the  Qreen  River, 
a  stream  then  thought  to  emptj'  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  no  less  an  authority  than  Baron  Hum- 
boldt having  made  this  particular  error  in  West- 
em  geography.  Shipwrecked,  Ashley  none  the  less 
escaped,  and  somewhere  near  the  point  where  he  met 
his  disaster,  he  cut  his  name  on  a  rock,  together 
with  the  date,  1825.    Major  Powell,  later  an  official 
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discoverer,  in  his  expedition  down  the  Colorado  River, 
found  the  place  where  Ashley  was  wrecked  on  that 
litream  just  forty-four  years  earlier.  Major  Powell 
read  the  engraved  inEcription  as  1855  instead  of  1825. 
In  his  account  he  sends  some  of  Asliley's  men,  sur- 
rirors  of  the  wreck,  over  to  Salt  Lake  City^  and  has 
them  go  to  work  upon  the  Temple !  '*'0f  their  sub- 
sequent history,"  remarks  Major  Powell,  gravely,  "I 
have  no  knowledge." 

This,  as  Mr.  Chittenden  points  out  in  his  admirable 
Tork,  "The  American  Fur  Trade/*  is  one  of  the  jests 
of  Western  history,  for  Ashley  was  on  the  Green 
Biver  thirty  years  before  the  Mormons  left  Missouri  I 
We  shall  need  to  allow  a  few  years  to  pass  before  we 
come  to  the  transcontinental  migration  of  the  Mor- 
mons and  the  building  of  their  Temple.  Ashley 
foreran  all  that.  He  was  at  Salt  Lake  and  on  the 
Green  River,  and  quite  across  the  Mormon  country,  a 
short  time  after  the  first  Aatorian  party  had  passed 
on  vest 

Thus,  if  we  begin  to  study  too  closely  into  the  early 
history  of  the  trans-Missouri,  we  bc^n  to  lose  all  re- 
spect for  ita  mysteries,  and  come  to  think  of  it  as  a 
country  that  was  never  new,  but  was  always  well 
known.  Indeed,  there  is  much  warrant  for  this.  Wit- 
ness again  the  journeys  of  that  straightforward  char- 
acter. Lieutenant  Pike,  the  firet  American  officer  to 
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reach  the  headwaters  of  the  Mit*issippi  River,  and  to 
arrange  for  the  proper  respect  for  the  American  flag 
in  that  far-off  country.  After  Pike  had  returned 
down  the  Mi^iesippi  River  and  had  been  ordered  to 
explore  the  country  near  the  Rockies,  around  the 
headwaiters  of  the  Red  River,  he  began  to  cross  the 
trails  of  some  of  the&e  earlier  adventurers  of  whom 
we  have  been  speaking.  Thus,  in  1806,  while  Pike 
is  making  his  way  acroae  the  the  plains,  he  hears  of 
Lewis  and  ClarJc'a  descent  of  the  Missouri.  On 
August  nineteenth,  1806,  he  states  that  lie  iinds  the 
"place  where  Mr.  Chouteau  formerly  had  his  fort." 
Chouteau  was  one  of  these  same  early  fur  traders,  aa 
we  shall  find  if  we  care  to  go  into  the  minutie  of  his- 
tory. Lieutenant  Pike  describes  this  fort  as  "al- 
ready overgrown  with  vegetation;"  so  it  could  not 
have  been  new  in  1806. 

Prom  Uiis  point  Lieutenant  Pike  goes  to  ''Manuel 
Liza's  fort,**  which  then  marked  another  advance 
post  of  the  trans-Missouri  travel.  Next  he  heads 
westward,  touches  the  Grand  and  White  rivers 
and  reaches  the  Solomon  Fork.  Here  he  meets  the 
Pawnees,  discovers  that  they  are  wearing  Spanish 
medals,  learns  that  the  Spaniards  have  sent  an  expe- 
dition into  that  country  from  the  New  Mexican  wi- 
tlements,  and  find?  a  "very  large  road"  over  which 


the  Spaniards  have  returned  to  the  westward.    Thus 
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it  seems  that  not  even  good  Zebulon  was  to  have 
a  West  all  hie  own. 

Forsooth,  Lieutenant  Pike  might  lia^ve  gone  back 
more  than  two  hundred  years,  and  have  bethought 
himself  of  the  old  Spaniard  Coronado,  who  in  the 
year  1640  journeyed  from  Mexico  across  the  plains 
until  he  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  River, 
from  which  Pike  himself  started  forth.  And  strange 
enough^  if  we  seek  for  coincidencesy  is  the  fact  that 
Conmado  himself  recounts  that  he  met  on  the  Mis- 
souri Biver,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  stream  that  is  now 
called  the  Missouri^  an  Indian  who  wore  a  Rilver 
medal  that  was  evidently  the  work  of  a  white  man. 
There  is  something  singular  for  you,  if  you  seek  a 
strange  incident!  Where  did  Coronado's  Indian  get 
his  medal?  This  was  closer  to  the  first  of  things. 
It  must  have  come  from  the  aettleinents  of  the  whites 
on  the  lower  Atlantic  slope.  But  by  what  process  of 
travel  ?  Are  we  indeed  to  liave  any  myateries  in  the 
West}  and  shall  we  ever  be  able  to  set  any  date  in  our 
scheme  of  transportation  properly  to  be  called 
initial? 

If  we  look  at  a  map  of  the  trans-Missouri  as  it 
existed  in  1840,  prior  to  the  official  exploration  of 
the  West,  we  shall  indeed  find  that  'Tiardly  one  of  the 
great  geographical  features  was  unknown."  We  shall 
find  the  Missouri  and  the  Yellowstone  rivers  dotted 
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thick  with  the  stockades  of  the  fur  traders.  We  shall 
find>  if  we  search  in  the  records  of  those  days,  thai 
the  whites  had  long  lived  among  th<3  Indians  and  had 
come  to  know  their  waj-s.  We  shall  discover,  if  we 
care  to  believe  such  apocbryphal  history  as  that  of- 
fered by  the  ostensible  Indian  captive,  John  D. 
Hunter,*  that  the  Indian  himself  has  been  some- 
thing of  an  explorer.  Hunter  tells  of  plains  In- 
dians, dwellers  of  the  prairie  country*  near  the  Mis- 
souri, who  themselves  made  the  transcontinental 
journey  and  saw  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  He 
stales  that  this  Journey  was  traditional  at  that  time, 
and  adds  that  he  himself,  with  a  party  of  plains 
Indians,  likewise  made  this  journey  to  the  Columbia, 
crossing  the  Rockies  at  a  different  pass  in  coming 
back  from  that  met  with  in  the  western  journey. 

We  may  believe  his  story  or  not,  as  we  like ;  but  we 
are  bound  to  believe  that  these  plains  Indians  ante- 
dated the  first  white  men  in  the  discovery  of  the  South 
PasB  and  of  many  other  features  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. It  is  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  any  party  of 
white  men  in  those  early  days  ever  crossed  the  moan- 
tains  excepting  under  the  entire  or  partial  guidance 


•Thli  Btorr  of  ftn  &llefed  cApUvlty  amont  the  IndUai,  ex- 
teodlns  from  chlldbood  to  youog  maobood,  la  by  »ome  cooald- 
«red  uoaatbantlc.  The  toIuum,  a  curious  an«,  wu  prioUd  In 
LoudoD.   In  1S3G. 
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of  Indians,  who  took  them  over  country  known  to 
themselves. 

We  may  believe,  therefore,  that  the  native  Indian 
Mvages  furnished  the  source  of  original  knowledge 
to  our  first  explorers.  If  you  be  familiar  with  the 
Rockies  of  to-dny,  you  shall  now  and  again  see  tJie 
old  Indian  trails,  overgrown  and  unused,  sinking 
back  into  the  earth.  In  the  valley  of  the  Two  Medi- 
cine, on  the  reservation  of  those  same  Blackfeet  who 
once  fought  the  trappers  so  baldly,  the  writer  once 
found,  high  up  on  the  mountain  side,  a  plainly 
traceable  trail  that  led  down  to  the  summit  of  a 
high  ridge,  whence  one  could  look  far  to  the  east^ 
ward,  to  where  the  Sweet  Grass  hills  loomed  out 
of  the  level  sweep  of  the  prairies.  There  was  a 
hunter  with  me,  a  man  married  among  the  Blackfeet, 
of  whom  I  asked  regarding  this  trail.  ^Tt  is  the  old 
Kootenai  trail,"  said  he;  "and  if  you  follow  this  back 
to  the  West,  it  will  take  you  through  a  pass  of  the 
Rockies  and  into  the  country  of  the  Flatheada." 

Here,  then,  was  indeed  an  ancient  and  historic 
pathway,  one  not  used  to-day  by  any  rails  of  iron,  nor 
followed  even  by  the  pack  trains  of  the  "adventurers" 
of  to-day.  Here  was  a  paas  discovered,  no  man  nmy 
tell  when,  by  Indians  who  wandered  eastward  and 
westward  across  the  upper  Rookies,  Perhaps  the  old 
trappers  also  know  this  trail;  though  there  are  not 
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wanting  those  who  believe  that  less  than  a  double 
decade  ago  the  valleys  at  the  headwaters  of  the  St 
Mary's  Lake  still  lay  untouched  by  the  foot  of  white 
man.  Here,  along  this  forgotten  mountain  trail, 
came  the  Kootenais  with  their  war  parties  against 
the  Blackfeet.  Here,  perhaps,  came,  from  the  upper 
Pacific  coast,  the  first  horses  used  by  the  plaLnii 
Indians  in  the  far  North.  Be  that  as  it  may,  my 
companion  and  I  without  doubt  stood  on  one  of  the 
original  or  aboriginal  pathways ;  and  he  had  been  dull 
indeed  who  did  not  find  an  interest  in  that  fact 
and  in  the  surroundings.* 

**Who  made  the  first  Indian  trails?"  1  asked  of  my 
friend,  as  we  stood  at  the  eastern  end  of  thia  old 
pathway.  He  pointed  to  similar  paths  crossing  the 
sides  of  the  ridge  near  to  us,  and  other  little  paths 
lending  up  the  valley  along  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains. 

''It  was  the  elk  and  the  deer  and  the  mountain 
sheep,"  said  he.  "They  found  the  easiest  ways  to 
travel;  they  found  the  grass  and  the  water." 


*  The  CrMl  of  Ui«  whtte  race  over  Uie  Appalachluie  was  but 
Uio  trail  of  the  r»d  men.  The  Sioux  Indiana,  for  generaUona 
iDbabiUQii  of  ibc  upper  plalna  country  of  ttae  West,  rormerly 
Ured  eavt  of  Che  Appalaohlatia.  The  flrrt  settUrs  of  Kenracky 
aod  Tenneaaee  almply  followed  the  ancient  wayi  by  which  tba 
Indiana  crossed  Into  the  valloy  of  the  MiMlislppl.  And  there,  ma 
In  the  Weat.  the  Indiana  but  futlowed  the  palha  of  the  wUd  mnl- 
mata.  which  clung  nearly  aa  poaeJbte  to  the  couraea  of  th« 
atr»ama.— V.  "The  Indlaiu  o(  To-daT:"  OrlnneU. 


CHAPTER   V 


ACH0S8  THE  WATERS* 


Twenty-five  years  ago  potatoes  were  &o  high,  in 
price  in  certain  towns  of  the  Rocky  MountainB  tJiat 
the  merchantfl  handling  them  often  reserved  the 
right  to  retain  the  peelings,  which,  in  turn,  were  sold 
for  planting  purposes,  the  eyes  of  the  potatoes  thuu 
having  a  considerable  commercial  value,  obviously 
in  proportion  to  the  distance  from  the  nearest  rail- 
road or  steamboat  line.  This  situation  could  not 
forever  endure.  There  must  come  a  day  when  we 
could  afford  to  throw  away  our  peelings,  and  throw 
them  away  cut  thick  and  careleesly.  Equally  true  is 
it  that  the  time  is  coming  in  America  when  we  shall 
again  gather  up  our  potato-peelings  and  cherish  them 
There  you  have  the  three  ages  of  the  West.f 


*Tlie  Ceaturr  Macuclse.  Jantuiry,  1901 

tAJiotbcr  loitaocv  of  chaoged  BUodarda  In  tbe  Wett  may  tM 
»t*Q  In  th«  revolution  aa  to  petty  prlcra.  Vp  to  twenty  year* 
Bco.  U  moat  Rocky  MouDtato  communiUes,  tbe  quarter-dollar 
waa  tbe  amalleat  coin  In  circulation.  With  tbe  rallroada  cam* 
the  dime,  tbe  nickel,  and  at  last  Ibe  penny;  but  they  came  to 
a  WeA  tbat  woa  no  more. 

A  MoDtaoa  periodical  thus  commenta  on  these  mattari  as  tbey 
Kpp«ared  at  tbe  tlin«  when   tbe  railroad  reached  MIlea  City: 

"Tbe  advent  of  tbo  Northern  Paclflc  Railroad.   In  Novemher, 
1S81,  brousfat  about  a  complete  change  In  the  methods  and  man* 
343 
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The  early  American  life  was  primitive,  but  it  was 
never  tlie  life  of  a  peasantry.  Look  ahead  into  the 
future,  the  lime  of  the  seeond  saving  of  the  peelings. 
Once  there  was  a  time  in  the  West  when  every  man 
was  as  good  as  his  neighbor,  as  well  situated,  as  much 
contented.  It  woiald  take  hardihood  to  predict  such 
condition^!  in  (he  future  for  the  West  or  for  America. 

For  half  a  hundred  years  America  looked  across 
the  Alleghanies.  It  was  nearer  to  England  than  to 
Iowa.  Our  standards  in  fashion,  in  art^  in  literature, 
were  yet  those  of  an  older  world.  Then  came  the  age 
of  Americanism,  when  it  mattered  not  to  the  women 
of  the  frontier  what  were  the  modes  brought  in  the 
latest  ship  from  London  or  Paris.  Under  the  Mon- 
roe doctrine  of  the  frontier  the  women  made  their 
petticoats  of  elkskin,  and  found  it  good.  Behold 
now  a  day  when  Iowa  is  as  near  as  England,  and 
England  almost  as  near  as  Xew  York.  Again  the 
contents  of  the  ships  are  valid  matter  of  curiosity 
to  the  women  of  the  West. 


ners  of  Ui«  peopl*.  The  railroad  brought  the  commnoltr  at  ones 
Id  touch  with  the  mor«  conclte  and  narrower  life  of  'th«  BtatM*; 
Ibe  "nickel*  displaced  the  'quarter*  as  the  ■mallest  coin  la  uve, 
and  prices  shrunk  accordlDgtr-  -  ■  ■  Tbls  proposed  Innorstton 
mis  boMy  contested  for  a  wblle  by  tbe  adherents  of  the  'two-hit' 
theory.  reaulUng  finally  In  a  compromise  that  established  'two- 
for-a-<iuarter*  as  tbe  golDg  rate.  It  would  be  hard  to  deacrlb* 
the  feeUng  of  dejection  that  OTorwhelmcd  the  otd-tlroers  whm 
this  concluitoo  w&a  reached.  It  wai  accepted  by  them  at  a  pro- 
nounced ud  evldast  slKD  of  decadence." 
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We  are  in  the  third  age,  the  age  of  steam.  The 
pack-horse  and  the  sailboat  were  vehicles  of  the  in- 
diyidual  or  of  the  section.  Wheeled  vehicles  afforded 
a  speedier  and  more  flexible  intercommunication  that 
made  the  idea  of  secession  forever  impossible,  and 
made  us  a  national  America,  The  common  carrier 
made  us  and  will  destroy  us  as  a  national  entity.  The 
wheels  have  written  epochal  record  on  the  surface  of 
the  land.  Long  and  devious  and  delightfuU  weary 
and  sad  and  tragic,  are  the  old  wheei-tracks  of  the 
West,  worn  deep  into  a  soil  red  with  blood,  on  paths 
lined  with  flowers,  and  with  graves  as  well. 

At  the  half-way  point  of  the  century  the  early 
wheels  of  the  West  were  crawling  and  creaking  over 
trails  where  now  rich  cities  stand.  The  Red  River 
carts  from  Pembina,  their  wheels  sawn  from  the  ends 
of  logs,  and  voicing  a  mile-wide  protest  of  unlubri- 
cated  axle,  crept  down  to  a  "Si  PaulV*  that  had 
a  population  of  about  twelve  hundred,  mostly  half- 
breeds.*  A  yard  of  cloth  or  a  butcher-knife  still 
sold  for  twenty  dollars  at  old  Fort  Benton  in  the 
bearer  country. 


*A  BoHler  wbo  moved,  !□  18S4,  from  Virginia  to  Iowa  com- 
pimlned  tb»t  for  a  whole  year  In  that  frontier  couDtrjr  he  saw  do 
Inill  except  a  half-peck  of  crab-apples.  It  waa  mnch  the  same  Id 
Mlnuesota  at  that  Mme:  ypt.  In  the  yenr  1900.  the  city  of  St.  Paul 
alooe  used  one  thousand  dollara'  worth  of  grapea  each  day  for 
fifty  days,  oil  Imported,  and  at  an  avoragp  price  of  oaly  fifteen 
cents  per  baakeL  This  fruit  was  largely  Imported  Crom  tjie  state 
of  New  York. 
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The  Western  railroads  were  only  little  spurs  of 
iron  thrusting  out  into  the  prairies.  Indeed^ 
they  could  not  always  boast  rails  of  iron,  as  wit- 
ness the  old  wooden-railed  road  from  Chicago 
to  Galena.  Still  eager,  still  harkening  to  the  Voices 
of  the  West,  the  men  who  were  to  make  the  West 
pressed  on,  taking  the  railway  as  far  as  it  went, 
then  the  stage-coach  and  the  wagon  and  the  horse 
and  the  lone  path  of  the  farthest  venturer. 

The  man  of  Virginia  heard  that  the  prairies  of 
Iowa  would  give  liim  a  farm  for  a  price  per  acre  leee 
than  ono-tenth  that  commanded  by  the  red  clay  hills 
of  the  Old  Dominion.  He  forsook  the  land  of  terrapin 
and  peaches,  of  honeysuckle  and  sunshine,  and  started 
West  by  rail  across  the  Alleghanies,  across  Ohio  by 
the  early  Pennsylvania  railway  system,  beyond  the 
boom  town  of  Chicago,  across  the  Mississippi,  and 
out  into  the  black  mud  of  the  prairies  for  fifty  miles 
or  so.  Thence  by  stage  he  went,  the  head  of  his  tear- 
ful wife  against  his  breast,  but  in  that  breast  beating 
a  heart  whose  one  thought  was  the  *^tter 
cliance."  It  was  the  better  chance  for  these  babes 
that  tugged  at  the  skirts  of  their  mother — this  waa 
what  the  father  wanted,  and  this  was  why  the  mother 
went  with  him,  grieving,  as  she  yet  must,  for  the 
home  land  that  she  perhaps  would  never  see  again. 

One  such  settler,  who  went  West  from  Virginia 
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into  an  agricultural  state  in  1854,  said  that  he  came 
West  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  educate  his 
children.  He  educated  them.  To-day  one  child  iB 
buried  in  Califomiaj  one  in  Dakota^  three  live  in 
Iowa,  and  one  in  Illiuoifi.  Such  is  the  typical  record 
of  an  American  family. 

The  man  of  old  New  England  might  cross  this 
trail  of  the  Southern  man,  and  find  himself  betimes 
in  Kansas  or  Nebraska,  forerunner  of  that  day  when 
it  was  to  be  said  that  Massachusetts  was  west  of  the 
Missouri  River,  as  indeed  is  true  to-day.  Boston  be- 
gan to  build  Chicago,  and  the  first  of  those  men  went 
West  that  were  to  make  the  old  Red  River  cart-towns 
of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  little  else  than  New 
England  communities— cities  of  a  state  which  to-day 
has  a  permanent  school  fund  of  nearly  eight  million 
dollars,  and  a  university  fund  of  nearly  one  million 
dollars,  in  securities  largely  made  up  of  the  bonds 
of  other  states,  among  them  a  large  amount  of  the 
funding  bonds  of  the  ancient  state  of  Virginia.  It 
was  a  race  into  the  West — a  race  in  which  now  the 
North  outstripped  the  South,  the  commercial  outran 
the  heroic,  the  ax  and  the  plow  outstripped  the  rifle 
and  its  creed. 

In  1826  arose  one  Philip  Evans  Thomas,  sometime 
knovm  as  the  father  of  American  railroads,  son  of 
a  Baltimore  hanker,  and  living,  as  we  may  thus  no- 
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tice  as  a  curious  fact,  near  to  that  early  abiding-place' 
of  the  star  that  marked  tlie  center  of  American 
population,  that  xVrarat  from  which  the  Western 
civilization  started  outward.  Early  in  hia  life  Philip 
Evans  Thomas  saw  fiow  excellent  it  would  be  if  only 
water  could  be  made  to  run  up-stream.  He  had  seen 
the  use  of  railroads  in  England,  and  had,  moreover, 
noted  the  beneficial  effects  upon  the  trade  of  Eastern 
cities  of  the  traffic  that  was  carried  by  canala.  He 
had  the  far-reaching  mind  of  the  world-merchant, 
whose  problem  is  ever  that  of  transportation.  He 
saw  that  railroads  can  go  where  canals  can  not, 
and  he  presently  resigned  his  directorship  in  the 
Maryland  Canal,  because  he  saw  that  a  canal  can 
not  climb  n  hill,  and  that  mankind  could  not  forever 
go  around  the  hills  or  up  and  down  the  streams. 

It  was  on  February  twelfth,  1827,  that  Thomaa 
called  together  twenty-five  of  the  leading  citizens  of 
Baltimore.  Comment  of  the  time  says  that  he  seemed 
touched  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy  as  he  spoke  of 
the  enterprise  that  was  to  cast  aside  the  moun- 
tains, to  unite  the  streams,  and  to  discover  what 
there  might  be  in  that  mysterious  land,  the  West — 
the  West  that  was  west  of  the  Alleghaniee  and 
in  or  near  the  Mississippi  valley.  Beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi, of  course,  the  mind  of  man  might  not  go! 
The  minutes  of  this  notable  railway  meeting  are  pre- 
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acired  in  a  pamphlet  known  as  "ProceedingB  of  Sxin- 
dry  Citizens  of  Baltimore,  convened  for  the  Purpose 
of  Devising  the  Most  Efficient  Means  of  Improv- 
ing Intercourse  between  Baltimore  and  the  Western 
States." 

There  were  two  opinions  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
Mr.  Thomas's  project,  and  these  were  the  opinions 
of  the  North  and  of  the  South;  for  again  the  South 
was  to  be  the  pioneer  into  the  West,  and  again  the 
North  was  to  follow.  The  cities  of  the  North  made 
loud  outcry  against  the  Baltimore  prophet,  and  said 
that  this  railroad,  if  built,  would  divert  from  them 
forever  the  trafTic  tiiut  was  then  coining  to  them 
from  the  West.  This  was  ever  the  typical  attitude  of 
the  upper  East  toward  the  West. 

None  the  less  the  enterprise  went  on,  and  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  was  duly  organ- 
ized, an  act  for  its  incorporation  being  pasi^ed  on 
February  twenty -seventh^  1837.  The  stamp  of  suc- 
oees  was  upon  the  idea  before  the  ink  had  dried 
on  the  records.  By  April  twenty-fourth  of  the 
flame  year  stock  was  subscribed  to  the  figure  of  four 
million  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  first  railway  planned  for  the  West- 
planned  because  there  was  a  West  and  because  that 
West  was  wanted  as  a  part  of  the  East — was  promptly 
elevated  into  one  of  the  most  important  commercial 
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enlerprises  of  the  time.  The  stock  was  coveted  by 
ail,  and  the  struggle  was  for  first  place  in  the  line 
of  purchasers. 

It  can  not  be  within  the  present  purpose  to  particu- 
larize as  to  the  railroad  developmeut  of  the  West, 
nor  to  attempt  the  unimportant  chronological  record 
of  first  one  and  then  another  of  the  multiplying  rail- 
waj's  that  early  began  to  crowd  out  into  the  Wes^ 
from  the  Eastern  centers.  The  important  thing  is 
the  tremendous  ejcpansion  of  population  that  now 
ensued  for  the  Western  states,  the  blackening  of  the 
census  maps  in  spaces  once  barren,  the  crossing  and 
interweaving  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  popula- 
tions, which  now  occurred  as  both  sections  pressed 
out  into  the  West.  There  were  grandfathers  in  Vir- 
ginia now,  grandfathers  in  New  England.  The  sub- 
divided farms  were  not  so  large.  There  were  more 
shops  in  the  villages.  There  was  demand  for  ex- 
pansion of  the  commerce  of  that  day.  The  little 
products  must  find  their  market,  and  that  market 
might  still  be  American.  The  raw  stuiT  might  still 
be  American,  the  producer  of  it  might  still  be  Ameri- 
can. So  these  busy,  thrifty,  ambitious  men  came  up 
and  stood  back  of  the  vanguard  that  held  the  fiexi- 
ble  frontier.  Silently  men  stole  out  yet  farther  into 
what  West  there  was  left;  but  they  always  looked 
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back  over  the  shoulder  at  this  new  thing  that  had 
come  upon  the  land. 

Thinking  men  knew,  lialf  a  century  ago,  that 
there  must  be  an  iron  way  across  the  United  States, 
though  they  knew  this  only  in  general  terms,  and 
were  only  gueesing  at  the  changes  that  such  a 
road  must  bring  to  the  country  at  large.  Some  of 
these  guesses  make  interesting  reading  to-day.  ThuB, 
in  1855  it  was  announced  as  a  settled  thing  that  the 
continental  route  could  not  lie  across  the  Northern 
Rockies,  because  in  that  region  the  heavy  snowfall 
vcHild  block  all  railway  travel.  It  was  concluded 
that  there  were  only  four  points  on  the  Pacific  coast 
to  which  the  railway  might  address  itself:  San 
Diego,  San  Francisco,  ''eomo  spot  to  be  chosen  on  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  Columbia,"  and  another  "on 
the  borders  of  the  Strait  of  De  Fuca,  iu  the  new 
Territory  of  Washington." 

The  govornment  of  the  country  was  so  slow  in  de- 
veloping this  railway  project  that  some  capitalists 
were  for  building  at  once  a  road  of  their  own,  and 
they  chose  the  route  from  Charleston  to  San  Diego. 
What  would  it  have  meant  to  this  c-ountry  had  this 
been  the  first  and  only  railway  across  the  continent? 
As  to  the  route  up  the  Platte  valley  and  over  the  mid- 
Rockies,  that  WHS  dismissed  as  quite  impracticable. 
*rrhe  absence  of  timber  on  moat  of  this  route  would 
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prove  an  insuperable  objection  to  its  selection,  even 
were  it  not  ineligible  from  other  considerations," 
comments  one  writer  of  the  day.  The  same  writer* 
gays  that  the  route  from  San  Francisco  to  St.  Louis 
would  be  geograpliictilly  preferable,  but  admits  that 
the  "formation  of  the  intermediate  country^  and  the 
character  of  the  mountain-ranges  to  be  crossed,  are 
deemed  to  present  insuperable  diflSculties  to  its  con- 
struction." 

The  bearing  of  these  reflections  upon  the  purpose 
in  band  is  not  so  much  one  of  mere  literary 
curiousness  as  one  of  commercial  comparison.  The 
logic  of  that  time  carried  a  large  non  sequUur, 
"The  country  intervening  between  the  most  western 
limits  of  civilization  and  the  recently  settled  terri- 
tories of  the  Pacific,"  says  the  same  early  historian, 
"is  confessedly  little  knoi^-n."  The  empire  of  the 
Middle  West  was  not  dreamed  of.  This  is  what  the 
new  road  was  to  do: 

"Instead  of  weary  months  of  travel  around  the 
capes  of  Africa  and  South  America,  less  than  a 
month  will  suffice  to  transport  the  teas  and  silks  of 
China,  the  coffee  and  the  spices  of  Java  and  Ceylon, 
to  the  great  Atlantic  cities,  thence  to  be  distributed 
as  from  the  world's  depot  to  the  nations  of  Europe. 
But  not  only  will  this  new  mode  of  trausit  take  to 
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itself  the  best  and  moat  remunerative  part  of  the 
traffic  now  existing  between  eastern  Asia  and  Chris- 
tendom,  but  it  will  also  create  a  new  traffic,  compared 
with  which  the  trade  now  existing  will  bear  almost 
no  comparison. 

'Instead  of  here  and  there  a  seaport  in  China  hold- 
ing commercial  relations  with  America,  this  nearness 
of  access  to  the  be^t  markets  of  the  world  will  etimn- 
late  into  an  unprecedented  activity  the  raising  of  all 
agricultural  products,  the  manufacture  of  all  goods 
and  wares^  and  the  disinterring  of  all  the  mineral 
resources  which  the  three  hundred  millions  of  China 
can  furnish  ua,  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  we  can  obtain 
them  elsewhere.  Japan,  with  a  population  almost 
double  OUT  own,  now  ghut  out  from  all  intercourse 
with  the  rest  of  the  worlds  must  soon  be  forced  hj 
the  strength  of  circumstances  to  welcome  to  her 
ports  the  merchant  fleets  of  other  nations,  anxious 
and  eager  to  distribute  to  the  wide  world  the  rich 
products  of  her  soil,  her  climate,  and  her  domestic 
industry.  The  tropical  fmitfulness  of  the  orer-popia- 
lated  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  will  also 
pour,  in  increased  abundance,  the  rich  gpices  of  their 
balmy  breeies  through  this  new  and  rapid  conduit.'* 

Not  fo  bad  wa£  this  flowery  prophecy,  though  its 
fulfilment  was  to  run  over  into  another  century,  and 
to  fan  subsequent  to  a  still  greater  industrial  ph»- 
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nomenon,  the  gourd-like  maturing  of  the  trans-Mi&- 
souri  region.*  This  rapid  development  of  the  inte- 
rior region  of  America  was  not  foreseen  by  the  wisest 
of  the  prophets  of  fifty  years  ago.  Yet  unspeakably 
swift  and  startling  as  it  haa  been^  it  was,  after  all, 
the  product  of  an  arrested  growth,  of  an  advance- 
ment upon  lines  eubatantially  different  from  those 
on  which  it  was  originally  and  naturally  projected. 

As  once  the  West  had  sought  to  secede,  now  at 
length  the  South,  foster-mother  of  the  W^est,  bethought 
herself  to  set  up  a  separate  land,  even  at  the  very  time 
when  there  was  in  progress  a  great  transcontinental 
project  that  was  to  make  all  Uiis  country  one,  for- 
ever and  inseparable.  It  was  the  Civil  War  that  de- 
layed the  construction  of  the  Pacific  railway.  Had 
that  road  been  built,  had  the  roads  from  the  North 


*In  the  ye&r  1900  begta  tbe  srcftt  teodencr  toward  conaotlda^ 
tlon  In  railway  Interest*.  Nor  did  tbe  scqueuce  ceaae  at  tbla  point 
la  the  aame  year  there  were  begun,  for  use  upon  tbe  Paclftc 
Ocean  In  connection  with  tblH  aame  tranacontlnental  route,  flT« 
giant  oc«&n-coins  frelgbt  iblpa.  tbe  largeit  yet  known,  eacb  to  b« 
750  (cct  In  length,  of  74  feet  beam,  and  with  a  carrying  cupacltj 
of  22,000  tons.  Theie  ahlpn  wilt  carry  American  cotton  to  Japan, 
for  uae  Instead  of  the  sbDrt-ataple  cotton  of  India,  until  recently 
used  by  Japan.  Tbey  will  enable  the  rail  road*  build  its  of  Japan 
to  figure  aa  exactly  oo  tbe  price  of  a  ton  of  rails  aa  can  the  con- 
tractor of  Kansas  or  Nebraska.  Tbey  will  lay  down  a  barrel  or 
lIlDDSSOta  flour  in  China  or  the  Philippines  at  a  cost  for  carrtog* 
o(  not  over  |1.2S.  All  this  shows  to  what  extent  American  com- 
merce,  made  active  by  American  tranaportaUon  methoda,  U  In- 
▼adlog  tbe  markets  of  the  world:  for,  at  tLls  same  Uroe.  Rusata 
can  not  lay  down  a  barrel  of  (an  Inferior)  flour  at  the  seaboard  of 
China  tor  less  ibuD  %*.£L.  Surely  our  prophet  of  1856  dreamed  mora 
wisely  than  be  kuewt 
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ioto  the  South  been  built  half  a  generation  earlier, 
there  could  never  have  been  any  Civil  War.  The  iur 
disBoluble  brotherhood  of  the  North  and  the  South 
would  have  been  established  a  generation  before,  and 
at  what  untold  saving  of  splendid  human  life!  This 
war,  fatally  and  fatefully  early — early  by  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  since  after  that  quarter-century  it  could 
never  have  attained  importance,  or  could  never  have 
been  at  all — changed  history  in  America  more  than 
any  written  history  has  ever  shown.  Still  curiously 
and  intimately  connected,  it  was  the  South  and  the 
We<!t  that  were  to  suffer  most  in  that  war,  cruel 
as  this  may  sound  to  that  splendid  East  that  poured 
its  blood  like  water  and  its  treasure  with  a  freedom 
the  West  might  not  equal. 

The  industrial  revolution  of  the  West  was  subse- 
quent to  the  Civil  War,  and  was,  to  large  extent, 
caused  by  the  Civil  War,  or,  rather,  was  dependent 
upon  the  same  conditions  that  had  part  in  bringing 
forth  that  war.  The  vast  and  virgin  West,  "eon- 
fGesedlv  but  little  known,"  lay  waiting  for  a  popula- 
tion. The  Easttern  ]X)rtion  of  the  Northern  States 
bad  its  own  population,  llie  South,  under  the  con- 
ditions of  that  day,  offered  incalculably  more  oppor- 
tunity for  crude  labor  than  did  the  West;  but  it  of- 
fered no  security  for  either  capital  or  labor.  There- 
fore it  was  that  the  Old  World  was  called  upon  to 
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furniBh  the  raw  labor  requisite  to  subdue  this  wild 
land. 

It  can  be  only  with  horror  that  we  reflect  that  the 
Old  World  was  called  upon  also  to  furnish  vlb  a  peo- 
ple to  replace  the  more  than  half-million  dead  of 
as  grand  a  population  as  the  world  ever  knew,  the 
flower  of  America,  North,  South,  East,  and  West.  It 
would  have  been  tliis  splendid  army  of  men  that 
would  have  settled  the  West,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
war,  which  a  few  years  later  would  have  been  an  im- 
possible thing.  Could  that  half-million  dead  have 
arisen  from  the  grave  in  the  decade  following  that 
truly  cruel  war,  the  nomenclature  of  many  West- 
em  cities  would  be  different  to-day,  and  the  face  of 
the  census  maps  would  show  a  different  story.  To- 
day the  whole  upper  portion  of  the  population  chart 
of  the  United  States  is  black  with  the  indication  of 
a  foreign-bom  population.  The  only  part  of  this 
country  that  the  census  map  dares  call  American 
is  a  thin,  wavering  line  along  the  plattaus  of  Tennes- 
see and  Kentucky, — the  land  that  the  first  adventurers 
sought  out  when  they  crossed  the  Alleghanies.  It  is 
the  South  alone  that  is  to-day  American.  It  was 
the  South  that  gave  us  the  new-American,  that 
isplendid  figure  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Within  two  months  in  the  year  1899,  fifty-seven 
thousand  foreigners  were  brought  to  this  country 
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to  be  made  over  into  Amerieuus.  Among  these  were 
Croatians,  Slavs,  Armenians,  Bohemians,  Serrians, 
Montenegrins,  Dalmatians,  Bosnians,  Henegovin- 
ians,  Moravians,  Lithuanians,  Magyars,  Jews,  Syr- 
i^BS,  Turks,  Slovaks,  witli  others  of  the  better-known 
nationalities,  such  as  English,  (jermans,  French,  and 
Scandinavians.  Of  the  total  number  of  these  immi- 
grants, less  than  one-tenth  had  a  capital  as  great  as 
thirty  dollars  with  which  to  begin  life  in  the  new 
land.  Many  of  these  immigrants  from  lower  Europe 
linger  in  the  cities  of  the  West,  and  do  not  become 
a  part  of  the  agricultural  commfimiUes;  but  the  indi- 
rect iaJL  on  the  agricultural  communities  none  the 
less  remains.  They  become  only  parasites  upon  the 
parasitic  middlemen,  and  all  these  must  be  supported 
by  the  farms. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  the  new  problems  as- 
signed to  the  West  in  the  way  of  absorption  and 
assimilation  of  alien  population  in  these  days 
f  rapid  transportation  are  nothing  short  of 
serious  and  perplexing.  These  new  people,  brought 
out  in  swarms  by  means  of  the  rapid  wheels  of  steam- 
locomotion,  are  like  the  early  Americans  who  settled 
first  a  real  America.  Tliey  are  very  poor;  their  fare 
must  be  coarse,  their  garb  mean,  their  opportnnities 
^or  self-improvement  but  meager.  Yet  how  different 
»re  they,  the  product  of  the  third  age  of  transporta- 
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tion,  from  those  Argonauts,  the  Southern  riflemen 
and  the  Nortberu  axmea,  who  toOed  with  oar  or 
£low-moving  wheel  across  this  land  in  the  days  so 
recently  gone  by  I 

There  are  three  great  pictures  of  the  West — one 
that  was^  one  that  is,  and  one  that  might  have 
been.  This  last  picture  is  a  sad  one  to  any 
thinking  man  not  concerned  in  poli  tica.  The 
West  of  steam-transportation  haa  not  so  much  im- 
pressed itself,  and  in  reason  could  not  be  expected 
so  to  impress  itself,  upon  its  population  as  did  that 
West  reached  by  slow-moving  wheels  when  the  natural 
difEiculties  to  be  overcome  were  so  vastly  greater  for 
the  individual.  The  old  West  begot  character,  grew 
mighty  individuals,  because  such  were  its  soil  and 
sky  and  air,  its  mountains,  its  streams,  its  long  and 
devious  trails,  its  constant  stimulus  and  challenge. 

That  which  was  to  be  has  been.  The  days  of  the 
adventurers  are  gone.  There  are  no  longer  any  Voicea 
to  summon  heroes  out  on  voyage  of  mystic  conquest. 
It  now  costs  not  so  much  heroism,  but  so  much 
money,  to  get  out  into  the  West,  and  it  costs  so  much 
to  live  there.  As  a  region  the  West  offers  few  special 
opportunities.  It  is  no  longer  a  poor  man's  countiy, 
nor  is  any  part  of  America  a  countr}*  good  for  a 
poor  man.  It  is  all  much  alike.  Our  young  men  of 
the  West  are  as  apt  to  go  East  to  seek  their  fortunes 
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BB  to  try  them  near  at  home.  There  is  no  land  of  the 
free.  America  is  not  American.  Food  must  digest 
before  it  can  he  fleeh  and  blood,  and  our  population 
must  digest  before  it  cau  be  called  American. 

Twelve  years  ago  money  brought  two  per  cent,  a 
month  west  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  it  earned  it 
To-day  you  can  get  a  barrelf  ul  at  five  per  cent,  a  year. 
It  is  only  free  men  who  can  aflford  to  pay  two  per 
cent,  a  month — men  who  still  have  open  lands  to 
settle,  much  raw  wealth  to  dig  out  of  the  earth  and  a 
future  to  discount.  There  are  no  more  Oklahomns 
DOW.  We  have  stolen  most  of  the  reservations  from 
the  Indians,  and  a  few  men  have  stolen  most  of  the 
pine.*  and  nothing  short  of  a  syndicate  will  do  for 
a  mine  to-day.  You  may  search  far  for  eagle  faces, 
such  as  came  from  Maine  and  Carolina,  the  men  that 
followed  the  westward  course  of  the  young  star  of 
America* 

Away  with  the  saddle-blanket  1  Tlie  beaver  are 
gone,  and  the  range  cattle  are  all  fenced  in. 
Hang  up  the  rifle,  for  our  great  game  is  van- 
ifihing.  If  you  seek  a  pleasant  picture,  gaze  on  the 
accumulating  balance-sheets  of  some  monopolist's 
millions.     If  you  wish  to  hear  a  soothing  sound^  lis- 


*Tbe  deaecratlon  of  A-inerlca.  la  tbe  terrible  drrastition  of 
bar  (oremu,  U  aometblDS  do  ob»ervaut  man  can  Caca  wlUi  com- 
poaure. 
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ien  to  the  wheels  that  go  and  corae.  Content  your-r 
$elf  with  these  things;  else  you  must  admit  that, 
however  Btrong,  brilLant,  and  consistent  was  our 
Western  drania  in  the  more  slowly  moving  days,  his- 
tory has  made  anticlimax  in  the  daya  of  ateam. 
Carry  your  conclusions  out  whimsically  if  you  like, 
and  reflect  thai  in  the  year  1900  not  only  our  own 
Western  cow-punchers,  but  aleo  the  samurai  of 
Japan,  were  riding  bicycles,  and  the  newspapers  of 
Japan  were  reporting  the  prize-Sghts  of  America! 
This  is  civilization,  but  the  view  of  it  is  not  alto- 
gether comforting.* 

Augur  of  what  might  have  been,  hut  for  our  Civil 
War,  was  that  long  line  of  white-topped  wagons  that 
streamed  westward  acrose  Illinois,  Iowa,  across  the 


*The  time  la  not  one  for  Indlvldu&l  opUmUm,  and  the  old 
bopctuUr  Mlf-reliant  tplrlt  o(  ihe  W»t  muft  bt  coQtenl  to  lo»« 
lU  personal  quality  In  the  larger  and  vaguer,  Uiousb  not  ]«sa 
certain.  Undenclea  of  modem  life.  Bearlns  upon  a  theme  kindred 
to  the  above,  Jamea  Brrce.  author  of  "Tbe  Amartcan  Coaaioo- 
waallh,"  recently  found  occasion  to  write: 

"National  ideals  to-day  tend  towftrd  a  large  and  strons  nate, 
vlUi  vast  external  posspbkIoos,  wttb  a  huge  army  and  navy,  wltb 
an  exl^ndlnc  tradr,  and  grrat  consequent  wealth;  and  tbe  fdeaj 
of  education  Is  leas  toward  'unprofitable  culture'  and  more  toward 
aubjecta  that  enable  men  to  raise  themaelves  In  tbe  world.  People 
DOW  talk  more  about  capital  and  labor.  Formerly  there  seemed 
rather  more  faltb  Id  tbe  power  of  reaaon.  rather  more  hope  of 
proffresa  to  tw  secured  by  pollUcal  ebanKs.  AUoRethar  there 
seemed  rather  more  of  a  sanguine  spirit  formerly.  Mankind  must 
never  cease  to  cherish  and  follow  the  dream  of  that  golden  age, 
which  at  one  time  they  believed  to  tie  la  the  past,  but  which  for 
•ome  centuries  had  been  supposed  to  glimmer  In  the  future.  They 
mutt  never  forgM  that  hope.  But  the  golden  age  aeeroed  nearer 
In  18S0  than  It  does  now." 
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Missouri  River,  out  into  tht;  West,  the  still  glorious 
and  alluring  West,  immediately  upon  the  close  of 
the  war.  This  was  not  an  influx  of  foreigners,  but 
a  hejira  of  native  Americans,  a  flood-tide  that 
could  not  wait  for  the  railroads  that  were  now  so 
Bwiftly  taking  up  the  new  and  iniglity  problema 
of  a  convalescent  country.  "By  an  impulse,  provi- 
dential or  evolutionary,  but  irresietible,"  said  an 
American  statesman  of  that  decade,*  "civilization 
has,  during  the  present  generation,  moved  all  at 
once  and  in  concert,  in  a  process  of  territorial  expan- 
sion as  sudden  and  inexplicable  as  that  which  at  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century  impelled  the  nations 
of  Europe  to  voyages  winch  resulted  in  the  discovery 
and  occupation  of  America.  .  .  .  The  United 
States  will  command  the  greatest  part  of  the  trade 
with  the  Chinese  Orient.  We  can  produce  every 
article  that  can  he  sold  in  this  new  and  limitless 
market.*'  Not  bad  reiteration,  this,  of  the  prophecy 
of  our  historian  of  18.')5.  The  latter  did  not  foresee 
our  Civil  War,  nor  could  he  have  foreseen  our  armies 
across  seas.  They  are  there  not  so  much  hy  reason 
of  political  mistakes  or  j>olitieal  wisdom  as  by  an  im- 
pulse "providential  or  evolutionary."  In  1805,  upon 
the  plains,  or  in  1900,  in  the  Asian  islands,  the  army 


Tb*   late   Cuvtaman    K.    Divli.    Calted    States   lenator    from 
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was  only  the  escort.  It  is  not  our  army  that  will 
conquer  new  provinces  and  create  new  opportunitiefi 
in  place  of  those  with  which  we  have  been  so  sadly 
careless  and  so  lavishly  generous;  it  is  our  railway? 
and  our  steamships  that  are  to  prove  our  conquer- 
ing agencies.  Thereby  we  shall  recoup  ourselves  at 
the  coffers  of  the  world. 

We  lose  aU  sentimental  regrets  and  superficial 
reservations  when  we  come  to  examine  closely  the 
tremendous  revolutions  created  by  the  geniua  of 
modem  transportation.  With  the  era  of  steam  came 
a  complete  reversal  of  all  earlier  methods.  For 
nearly  a  century  following  the  Revolutionary  War 
the  new  lands  of  America  had  waited  upon  the  trans- 
portation. Now  the  transportation  facilities  were 
to  overleap  history  and  to  run  in  advance  of  progreas 
itself.  The  railroad  was  not  to  depend  upon  the 
land,  but  the  land  upon  the  railroad.  It  was  strong 
faith  in  the  future  civilization  that  enabled  capi- 
talists to  build  one  connected  line  of  iron  from  Ore- 
gon down  the  Pacific  coast,  thence  east  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Father  of  Waters,  in  all  over  thirty-two  hun- 
dred miles  of  rail.  Then  came  that  daring  flight 
of  the  Santa  F€  across  the  seas  of  sand,  a  venture 
derided  as  folly  and  recklessness. 

The  proof  you  may  find  by  seeing  the  cities  that 
have  grown,  the  fields  which  bear  them  tribute.  North 
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and  south  and  east  and  west  the  prairie  roads  nut 
The  long  trail  of  the  cattle-drive  is  gone,  and  the  cat- 
tle no  longer  walk  a  thousand  miles  to  pasture  or  to 
market.  Once,  twice,  thrice,  the  continent  was 
spanned,  the  dream  of  Robertson  made  manifoldly 
true,  and  the  path  across  the  continent  laid  well  and 
laid  forever.*  In  the  Middle  West  the  Great  Ameri- 
can Desert  was  cross-hatched  with  iron  lines  and 
dotted  full  with  homes  that  never  could  have  heen 
but  for  those  iron  lines.  In  the  Northwest  lay  a 
land  of  almost  arctic  winters,  with  little  or  no  shel- 
ter, with  short  and  torrid  summers,  the  land  of  the 
Red  River  carts,  where  the  fur  traders  were  at  last 
replaced  by  the  raisers  of  number  two  hard  wheat. 

Into  this  region  came  a  large  foreign  population, 
sought  out  in  the  Old  World  by  the  diligent  agents  of 
a  common  carrier  needing  business.  The  hard  plains 
of  the  Xorth  were  literally  stocked  with  these  people. 
They  came  with  their  tickets  bought  through  to  such 
or  such  a  point  in  Minnesota  or  Dakota.  It  was  fore- 
seen that  the  mere  raising  of  wheat  could  not  build 
up  a  permanent  civilization,  and  the  railway  did  the 
thinking  for  the  blind  ones  who  had  taken  its  word 
and  risked  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the  removal 


*Ia  1902  Canada  Vsan  to  emulate  the  history  of  the  TTotted 
State,  and  planned  for  the  building  of  two  more  transconti Denial 
rnllwayi.  She  could  Inflict  oo  greater  blow  to  the  United  Sutes, 
V.  t|«o  Chap.  V.    Vol.  IV;  "The  Pathways  of  the  Future." 
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to  that  America  which  had  8o  wide  and  various  an 
interpretation.  The  railway  sent  out,  free  and  un- 
solicited, seed  wheat  and  choice  breeding-stock,  drop- 
ping these  contributions  wisely,  here  and  there,  into 
such  communities  as  most  needed  them.  The  rail- 
way was  explorer,  carrier,  provider,  thinker,  heart, 
soul,  and  intellect  for  this  population  thai  in 
another  generation  was  to  be  American.  No  wonder 
these  folk  stand  and  stare  when  the  railway-train 
goes  by.  It  has  been  Providence  to  them.  It  is  S 
Providence  that  has  given  to  Europe  what  America 
might  have  had. 

To-day  towns  do  not  grow  merely  because  of  their 
location,  and  this  factor  of  location  will  become  less 
and  less  important  as  the  years  go  by.  St.  I»uie  was 
a  city  of  location;  Chicago  is  a  city  of  transportation, 
Chicago  is  situated  upon  the  most  impossible  and 
unlovely  of  all  places  of  human  habitation.  She  is 
simply  a  city  of  transportation,  and  is  no  better  than 
her  rails  and  boats,  though  by  her  rails  and  boats 
she  lives  in  every  Western  state  and  territory.  The 
same  is  true  now  of  St.  Louis  and  the  vast  South- 
west. 

One  railroad  recently  planned  for  a  Western  ex- 
tension, and  laid  out  along  lis  lines  the  sites  of 
thirty-eight  new  towns,  each  of  which  was  located 
and  named  before  the  question  of  inhabitants  for  the 
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towns  was  ever  taken  -up.  Another  railway  in  the 
Southwest  has  named  Hfty  cities  that  are  yet  to 
huLld;  and  still  others  have  scores  of  communities 
that  in  time  are  to  he  the  l>attle-grounds  of  human 
Jives,  the  stages  of  the  huomn  tragedy  or  comedy. 
The  railways  have  not  only  reached  but  created  prov- 
inces; they  have  not  only  nourished  but  conceived 
confmunities.  Out  of  that  cold  upper  land  of  the 
Northwest,  which  was  thus  fostered  and  nurtured  into 
strength,  there  came,  in  one  year,  one  hundred  and 
ten  million  bushels  of  wheat  to  feed  the  world,  and 
that  in  a  year  when  the  crop  shortage  was  over  one 
hundred  million  bushels.  This  is  only  a  part  of  the 
output  si  that  land,  for  the  railway  showed  these 
fanners  long  ago  that  diversified  farming  was  their 
hope  and  their  salvation. 

Past  one  of  tliose  fortB  which  in  1812  the  United 
States  erected  to  protect  her  fur  traders  and  to  keep 
out  her  covetous  rivals,  there  came  in  the  same  year 
from  the  far  Northwest,  once  home  of  the  buffalo,  the 
Indian,  and  the  scout,  twenty-five  million  two  hun- 
dred fifty-five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ten  tons 
of  freight,  nearly  all  of  tlie  long-haul  sort,  and  hence 
to  be  taken  as  showiug  in  jmrt  the  product  of  the  far 
Northwest  itself.  Three  transcontinental  roads,  the 
Northern  Pacific,  the  Union  Pacific,  and  the  South- 
em  Pacific,  in  1809  carried  twenty  million  one  hun- 
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dred  forty-six  thouBand  four  bundred  and  ten  tons  of 
freight,  with  a  haul  averaging  about  three  hundred 
miles  in  length. 

Nearly  a  thousand  milliona  of  dollars  is  repre- 
sented in  the  capitalization  of  these  roads — far 
more  than  is  demanded  by  the  free  roadway  of 
the  Great  Lakes,  the  modern  freight  traffic  of 
which  is  really  a  development  subsequent  to  that 
of  the  railway  exploitation  of  the  West.  This  per- 
haps suggests  a  day  when  Chicago  may  come  to  be  as 
closely  connected  with  New  Orleans  as  was  the  latter 
city  with  Kentucky  in  the  day  of  Wilkinson.*  It 
is  impossible  to  study  the  industrial  history  of  the 
West  without  studying  also  that  of  the  South,  for 
though  the  two  sections  are  far  apart  and  utterly  un- 
like, they  yet  have  the  intercurrent  soul  of  twins. 
No  part  of  America  is  less  known  and  more  misun- 


*BnKlne«rt  dl«aBre«  mm  to  tbe  posalbHltr  of  nuklcK  &  shlfH 
cMnMi  of  ttae  great  highway  of  the  Mliaiittppt:  but  •oflOMra 
baT«  alwaji  disagreed  about  tbe  doing  ol  great  tblnga.  and  tb«D 
have  always  done  them.  It  U  Mkely  that  th«  dream  of  th«( 
abrewd  merchant -explorer,  Louli  Jollet,  will  erentually  be  r««.llsed, 
and  tbe  Chicago  drain  age 'Caual  will  In  that  case  attain  &  graat 
Importauce. 

Inde«d,  Inlaod-watcr  transportation  mar  be  upon  the  eve  of  a 
great  deYclnpmcaL  Thus,  in  December,  1900.  there  wai  orgonUed 
a  canal  company  for  the  purpose  of  navigating  the  Red  Rlrer  of 
the  North,  of  Improrlag  the  cbanoel  by  dredging,  putting  In  locks 
and  reservoirs,  to  regulate  that  historic  aiream  Into  condlUoos 
virtually  those  of  a  canal.  Aoother  curtoua  proposition  to  reach 
CoDgreaa  In  the  oamc  year  was  a  bill  tor  tbe  purpose  of  building 
a  ship-canal  between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio  Hlvcr.  an  entcrprtae 
which  would  hare  great  algnlflcancs  In  Uie  coal  and  Iron  trada. 
This  eaaal  would  follow  the  eourae  of  La  Salle  on  hia  flrtt  Joumry 
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derstood  than  the  South,  and  surely  it  must  be  one 
of  the  most  cheering  reflections  to  conclude  that 
yearly  the  South  comes  closer  to  the  North,  and  the 
North  to  the  South.  Statesmanship  could  not  in  a 
century  so  fully  have  accomplished  this  great  and 
desirable  result.  The  railroads  are  doing  what  state- 
craft could  not  do. 

It  is  the  part  of  the  great  captains  of  transporta- 
tion to  live  strenuous  lives,  to  work  out  great  prob- 
lems faithfully  and  patiently,  to  accomplish  great  re- 
sults mysteriously/to  live,  to  die,  and  to  be  forgot- 
ten. The  heroes  of  the  hustings,  the  heroes  of  our 
wars^  are  remembered  and  immortalized.  The  man 
that  makes  possible  their  triumphe  finds  no  record 
on  the  page  of  time.  His  obituary  is  only  the  pass- 
ing chronicle  of  the  daily  press,  feverishly  concerned 
with  what  is  known  as  news. 

To-day  James  F.  Joy,  the  father  of  the  Michigan 
Central  Railroad,  is' little  known  by  the  general  pub- 
lic, though  his  was  a  far  greater  work  than  that  of 

troiD  the  OreAt  LAfeei — the  old  aouth-bound  wmr-trall  of  the  Six 

NallOD*.  Geography,  of  all  thlngi,  sMms  to  repeat  lt«elf.  No  ooa 
may  tell  what  dow  ImportAnce  this  caoal  proposition  may  attain. 
thouKh  It  may  be  dormant  for  a  time. 

Harljr  Id  tha  yaar  1901  the  leadlns  Jouroala  of  Oermanr  were 
diacuulag  the  proepecls  uf  a  caoal  from  Chicago  to  the  AtlaoUc 
OceazL.  and  held  the  enterprise  practicable. 

As  showing  the  extent  of  water -tranaportatlon  on  our  Great 
I^kea,  It  may  be  itated  that  more  tonnage  passes  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
In  aeren  months  of  each  year  than  goea  through  the  Suei  Canal 
[o  three  years.  The  city  of  Dulutb  alone,  at  the  head  of  the 
water-trail,  baa  a  tonnage  each  year  of  more  than  U.Sdd.OOO  tons. 
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seeking  public  office.  John  Murray  Forbes,  father 
of  the  great  Burlington  and  Quincj  system,  is 
a  man  too  much  forgotten.  As  these  lines 
are  written  comes  the  news  of  the  death  of 
Henry  Villard,  the  man  that  solved  so  many 
problems  for  the  Northern  Pacific.  Dropped  for  the 
time  out  of  sight,  he  will  now  shortly  follow  the  fate 
of  his  compeers,  and  soon  be  dropped  forever.  Will- 
iam Henry  Oabom  died  only  a  few  years  ago,  yet 
there  are  many  who  make  the  winter  trip  to  the  Gulf 
coast  that  do  not  know  who  planned  the  flight  of 
rails  that  runs  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf.  It 
is  a  duty  and  a  pleasure  to  mention  the  names  of  such 
great  and  useful  men,  if  only  to  ask  that  their 
work  be  held  in  understanding  memory. 

Especially  significant  now  is  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Osbom,  and  we  might  well  speak  of  him  as  assistant 
and  coadjutor  of  such  men  as  Lincoln  and  Grant,  and 
the  statesmen  who  since  the  war  have  sought  to  unite 
North  and  South.  As  we  find  that  it  was  the  South 
that  first  marched  westward,  and  a  Southern  man  wh# 
first  planned  a  great  highway  of  iron  into  the  West, 
we  may  state  with  equal  pleasure  and  confidence 
that  it  was  the  East,  and  an  Eastern  man,  that  made 
the  South  a  portion  of  the  West,  and  both  a  part  of 
a  united  America. 

William  H.  Osbom  was  a  native  of  Massachusette, 
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and  was  by  birth  of  no  exalted  position  in 
the  world.  His  chief  capital  was  a  clear  brain  and 
an  unclouded  purpose,  which  later  ripened  into  a  far- 
sightedness in  large  affairs  that  has  rarely  been 
equaled  in  the  ranks  of  practical  American  men. 
Sent  to  the  East  Indies  as  the  representative  of  a 
New  York  firm,  he  got  a  good  insight  into  the  trade 
in  spices,  and  was  successful  in  its  operation.  Later 
he  mBrried  the  second  daughter  of  that  sterling 
American  merchant,  Jonathan  Sturges  of  New  York, 
whose  first  daughter  was  the  first  wife  of  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan.  Mr.  Sturges  was  heavily  interested  in  the 
oung  Illinois  Central  HaJlroad,  the  first  of  the  land- 
grant  railways,  the  original  aeren  hundred  and  five 
njilef  of  which  were  intended  to  develop  the  agri- 
cultural landii  of  the  great  praine  state  of  Illinoia, 
and  to  bear  the  products  of  that  state  up  to  the 
water-transport  of  the  Great  Lakes,  which  then  car- 
ried most  of  the  long-haul  business  from  the  West 
to  the  East. 

The  original  lines  of  this  road  were  laid  out  in  the 
form  of  a  large  Y,  one  leg  of  which  ran  from  Du- 
buque, Iowa,  southward,  meeting  the  other  leg,  which 
extended  south  from  Chicago.  The  tM'o  legs  of  the 
Y  met  at  what  is  now  Central  City,  and  thence  the 
line  ran  south  to  Cairo.  This  road  was  one  of  the 
earliest  attempts  to  parallel  the  old  water-highways 
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thafc  had  once  carried  the  freight  of  a  riparian  pop- 
ulation. Its  first  grant  was  made  in  1850,  and  ita 
first  train  was  run  in  1855.  During  the  war  this 
line  was  of  much  service  in  transporting  troops  and 
material  to  the  southward. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  its  well-conceived  plan,  and  in 
Bpite  of  the  natural  wealth  of  the  country  it 
traversed,  the  road  as  a  property  was  a  source 
of  perpetual  anxiety  to  its  shareholders.  It 
needed  a  great  mind  to  straighten  out  ita  prohlems, 
And  Mr.  Sturges  thought  that  his  son-in-law  had  that 
mind.  He  therefore  despatched  Mr.  Oebom  to  Chi- 
cago, and  gave  him  full  charge  of  the  system.  The 
choice  was  a  wise  one.  Mr.  Osbom  brought  the  prop- 
erty through  the  panic  of  1857,  when  all  securities 
were  falling  in  ruins,  and  weathered  even  an  assign- 
ment, which  was  made  by  the  company  during  his 
absence  in  England.  He  backed  his  faith  in  his 
judgment  by  negotiating  a  personal  loan  of  three 
million  dollars,  out  of  which  he  paid  the  matured 
coupons  that  were  pressing  for  payment.  He  se- 
cured a  new  loan  of  five  million  dollars,  paid  off  all 
the  smaller  debts,  established  the  credit  of  the  com- 
pany, and  set  its  affairs  thenceforth  upon  a  secure 
footing. 

All  these  details  were  such  as  might  perhaps  have 
been  accomplished  by  another.    It  was  not  only  in 
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theee  executive  matterg  that  the  genius  of  thia  cap- 
tain evinced  itself.  He  saw  at  once  to  the  mar- 
row of  the  difficulties  that  had  caused  this  embar- 
rassment. There  had  now  been  built  around  the 
foot  of  Lake  ilichigan  those  east-and-west  through 
linee  that  killed  the  lake  carriage  just  as  his  own 
road  had  kiUcd  the  river  carriage  on  the  Mississippi 
trail.  These  roads  reached  out  after  their  own  busi- 
ness, and  did  not  depend  upon  the  traffic  the 
north-and-south  line  carried.  It  was  easy  to  foresee 
a  failing  business,  but  not  so  easy  to  name  a  remedy 
for  it.  Mr.  Osbom  found  his  remedy  in  the  idea  of 
t  north-and-south  transcontinental  line.  Between 
Cairo  and  the  town  of  Jackson,  Tennessee,  there  was 
a  gap  over  which  no  railroad  passed,  though  from 
Jackson  as  far  south  as  New  Orleans  there  ran  the 
rambling  lines  of  a  system  controlled  by  H.  S.  Mc- 
Comb,  of  Credit  Mobilter  fame.  Mr.  Osbom  secured 
the  immature  Southern  roads,  built  the  connection 
from  Cairo  to  Jackson,  and  in  1873  had  a  completed 
line  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf. 

It  all  sonnds  easy,  hut  it  took  one  man's  brain  and 
one  man's  life  to  do  it  The  etory  of  the  road  and  of 
the  man  that  made  it  is  not  yet  told,  but  it  will  be 
written  in  the  development  of  one  of  the  richest  sec- 
tions of  America.  It  is  writing  daily  in  tho  trains 
that  come  from  North    to    South,    from    South    to 
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Nortli,  agencies  that  daily  break  down  and  pass 
through  SLuy  sectional  barrier  and  bring  about  the 
better  understanding  which  makes  kin  one  with  the 
other  the  sons  of  the  old  riflemen  and  the  old  axmen 
who  built  the  West 

Thus  are  the  trails  of  the  two  forever  interwoTen. 
Beside  this  trail  of  commerce  runs  the  old  trail  of 
the  Mississippi,  whose  tawny  flood  still  carries  its 
burden  of  adventure  and  romance.  Robertson^ 
Thomas,  Whitney,  Osbom, — these  are  the  names  of  a 
few  of  the  prophets,  forgotten  men  of  the  early  and 
the  modem  days,  who  blazed  the  intercurrent  trails 
where  now  march  the  feet  of  those  living  under  a 
complex  civilization. 

From  these  crude  studies  of  early  Western  history 
we  may  gather *one  very  significant  fact,  which  will 
mean  more  a  hundred  years  from  now  than  it  doea 
to-day.  It  is  that  America  got  her  territory  firsts  and 
then  her  transportation  and  her  population.  She 
bought  on  a  rising  market,  and  her  purchase  waa  of 
territory,  land,  the  only  thing  on  earth  that  can  not 
be  increased  or  multiplied.  Moreover,  her  land  was 
such  as  the  earth  has  never  duplicated  and  can  never 
.duplicate.  The  magnificent  American  West  was  a 
realm  unrivaled,  and  it  was  originally  settled  by  men 
who  had  the  most  priceless  of  all  possessions,  a  splen- 
did ancestry.    Providence  held  back  the  wheek  for 
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a  hundred  years  while  the  Western  character  waa 
forming. 

Let  us,  even  though  by  dint  of  effort,  fling  away 
the  personal  plaint.  It  is  un-American  to  snivel^  and 
as  the  old-time  Western  men  would  not  have  done 
80,  neither  shall  we.  The  West  is  not  dead.  It  is 
immortal.  We  have  come  upon  a  century  of  force. 
The  conflict  is  to  be  the  bitterest  the  world  has  ever 
known;  not  the  conflict  of  man  with  beast,  or  with 
savage  nature,  but  the  conflict  of  masses  of  men, 
masses  of  tilings,  one  combination  against  another, 
one  wedge  of  impact,  head  on,  against  another.  It  is 
too  late  to  call  out  for  an  America  like  that  of 
Washington  or  Jefferson;  too  late  to  ask  for  a  prac- 
tical Monroe  doctrine;  too  late  to  speak  of  policies 
or  politics  gone  by. 

With  Europe  in  fear  of  our  Western  products, 
and  yet  dependent  upon  those  products ;  with 
America  coming  each  day,  by  causes  "prov- 
idential or  evolutionary,'*  into  the  plans  of  the 
world,  of  what  possible  avail  is  it  to  cry  out  for  a 
West  or  for  an  America  that  is  gone  forever?  Call 
back  the  armies  if  you  wish,  but  you  can  never  call 
back  the  wheels.  The  pathway  points  now  not  out 
into  the  West,  but  out  into  the  world.  Never  doubt 
that  the  sons  of  the  West,  sons  of  this  Anak,  sons 
whose  fathers  arc  in  Valhalla  to-day,  will  follow  that 
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road  as  far  and  as  fearlessly  as  they  did  the  path 
across  the  continent.  In  the  veins  of  these  men  runs 
the  riot  unconquerable,  the  distillation  of  the  skies 
and  winds.  Their  feet  march  now  to  the  rhythm  of 
phantoon  footfalls,  those  of  the  men  that  marched 
before  from  home  out  into  the  perilous  unknown. 
Black  men,  yellow  men,  peasant  men — all  these  must 
take  their  chances.  There  are  no  longer  any  vacant 
lands.  Europe,  which  sent  to  the  West  some  of  its 
best  and  its  poorest  population,  will  have  more  to 
fear  at  the  hands  of  the  West  than  China  has  to 
dread  to-day.  Europe  has  to  combat  not  only  the 
West,  but  all  the  heredity  of  the  West 

This,  then,  is  where  the  eagle-faced  pioneers  of 
America  will  find  their  last  trail.  This  is  how  the 
king  will  at  last  come  again  into  his  own.  Peoples 
may  pass  away,  monarchies  may  fall,  but  above  them 
there  will  stand  tlie  only  aristocracy  fit  to  survive; 
not  a  false  democracy  that  nominates  all  men  aa 
equal,  but  the  aristocracy  of  survival.  You  may 
abolish  many  things,  and  in  the  future  enact  many 
tilings  of  which  we  of  to-day  may  not  guess;  but  never 
shall  there  utterly  perish  the  strong  blood  that  got  its 
survival  by  fitness,  and  its  education  by  continuous 
conflict  with  mighty  things.  The  largest,  the  most 
compact,  and  the  most  closely  knit  Caucasian  popula- 
tion of  the  world  to-day,  is  that  of  America,  and  to- 
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day  America  is  potentially  the  most  powerful  of  all 
the  world-powers.  Why?  Because  her  unit  of  pop- 
ulation is  superior.  The  reason  for  that  you  may 
find  yourself  if  you  care  to  look  into  the  great  moye- 
ments  of  the  west-bound  population  of  America. 

As  to  the  future  steps  in  the  development  of  the 
West,  we  may  perhaps  be  indulged  in  a  hazard  of 
opinion,  as  our  fathers  were  before  us.  It  would  seem 
sure  that  every  inch  of  our  agricultural  lands  must 
come  under  the  plow  of  Belgium,  and  be  tilled  inch 
by  inch-  The  vast  Delta  of  the  Mississippi^  from 
Memphis  south,  the  richest  soil  the  world  ever  saw, 
will  be  a  continuous  garden,  supporting  a  great  pop- 
ulation of  its  own,  and  feeding  thousands  in  the 
cities,  in  full  verification  of  the  wisdom  of  the  man 
who  foresaw  that  the  South  must  be  joined  to  the 
North,  even  as  the  West  to  the  East.  Perhaps  some 
of  the  more  barren  steppe  country  of  the  West  will 
ultimately  be  abandout^d  in  spite  of  Bcienti£c  irriga- 
tion, Just  as  some  of  the  slashed-off  timber-lands  of 
Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  are  now  being 
abandoned,  in  sequel  to  the  ruinous  American  lum- 
bering operations.* 


•The  popuUUon  of  Mlchtsu  In  the  decade  1890-1900  dHfted 
rapidly  toward  the  citlei.  Yet  the  Michigan  rallroadi  are  bravelx 
tTfiag  to  solve  the  problem  of  building  up  a  population  od  Uie 
couitTT  desolated  by  the  lumbermen,  and  vlth  great  success  aro 
daTeloplog  resources  tn  agziculture  aad  maaufactures  whlob  tor 
m  long  time  lax  unsuspected. 
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In  the  great  river  valleys  there  will  be  an  enonnona 
thickening  of  the  population ;  so  that  it  may  yet 
be  many  years  before  the  center  of  popula- 
tion, which  in  1900  was  near  the  little  town  of 
Columbufi,  Indiana,  shall  have  passed  the  Missidsippi 
River  in  its  west-bound  course.*  We  have  yet  to 
learn  to  save  our  potato-peelings.  We  are  yet  to  go 
more  and  more  under  task-masters,  are  to  learn  more 
and  more  the  value  of  the  penny,  that  coin  once  eo 
bitterly  scorned  in  all  the  West.  We  are  to  work  out 
the  problemH  bequeathed  humanity  with  the  pasaing 
years;  and  in  the  end  we  are  to  ask,  as  we  ask  to-day, 
that  unanswered  question.  Why?  Policies  and  politics 
can  not  change  these  things.  Tlie  wheels  have  run 
too  far.    I-et  fall  the  little  words  of  our  talking  men; 


•In  thli  connection  the  censua  map  offen  an  untalUnc  tntcreaL 
loTestlicatlon  sbowi  tbat  our  star,  denoting  the  center  of  poDula- 
tloD.  hai  traveled  la  all  only  &£5  niMei  since  1790.  Itie  greatest 
weat'bound  falna  being  In  the  decade  28SO-60,  81  mllea.  At  no 
time  has  the  center  or  poputadon  moved  back  toward  the  Bast, 
though  It  U  nearer  to  doing  lo  now  than  ever  before— proof  that 
the  hlitory  of  AmerlcA  ban  been  but  the  history  of  a  West,  and 
alio  proof  that  tbat  vayward  West  may  soon  bend  Its  footateps 
homeward  after  a  century  of  advfoture.  The  record  of  the  moTt- 
ment  of  the  population  center  la  a»  followfi: 

1790,  23  mllea  east  of  Baltimore.  Maryland:  1800,  18  miles  west 
of  Baltimore,  Maryland;  ISlO,  40  mlUi  northwest  by  west  of  Wash- 
ington. D.  C:  1SS0.  16  miles  north  of  Woodstock,  Virginia:  1830, 
19  mllea  weit'soutbwen  of  Moorefleld.  West  Virginia:  1810.  U 
niUea  south  of  Clarksburg.  West  Virginia;  ISSO,  23  miles  southsutt 
of  Parkershurg,  West  Virginia;  ISOO,  20  miles  south  of  Chllllcotlte, 
Ohio:  1870.  48  miles  east  by  north  of  Cincinnati.  Ohio:  1880,  8 
miles  west  by  south  of  Cincinnati.  Ohio;  1890.  20  mllea  sftst  at 
Columbus.  Indiana;   1800.  7  mHes  north  of  Columbus.  Indl&ot. 
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let  wave  the  tiny  Bwords  of  those  who  are  called  our 
warriors;  and  let  the  writers  rage.  Back  and  beyond 
their  trivial  and  transient  deed&  runs  the  broad^ 
eomber  flood  of  fate.  Humanity,  not  political  di- 
visions, is  the  concern  of  time.  The  individual  yields 
to  the  section,  the  section  to  the  nation,  the  nation 
to  the  world,  the  world  to  the  plans  of  fate,  of 
Providence 

There  is  another,  a  lighter  and  more  cheerful  aide 
to  the  conclusdons  that  we  may  draw  from  our 
study  of  the  way  in  which  the  West  was  made — the 
side  that  has  to  do  with  the  growth  of  the  newer 
portions  of  this  country  in  all  the  liberal  arts,  in  that 
noble  flowering  of  the  human  imagination,  which  is 
most  naturally  to  be  expected  of  an  environment  of 
ease  and  a  time  of  leisure.  Art  rests  ever  upon  the 
material,  the  imagination  dates  ever  back  to  actual 
deeds.  The  gentler  days  of  the  West  are  no  better 
than  its  ruder  times,  bat  the  one  is  as  good  as  the 
other,  since  each  came  in  its  proper  period.  It  was 
the  railway  that  developed  the  West  in  artistic 
things  as  well  as  in  material  things.  It  was  as  long 
ago  as  1870  that  a  Western  man.  Justice  Paine  of 
the  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court,  found  occasion  to 
epeak  of  the  vast  influence  of  these  civilizing  agen- 
cies.   He  said: 

•They  have  done  more  to  develop  the  wealth  and 
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resources,  to  stimulate  the  industry,  reward  the  la- 
hor,  and  promote  the  general  comfort  and  proBperity 
of  the  country  tlian  any  other,  perhaps  than  all 
other  mere  physical  causes  combined.  There  is 
probably  not  a  man,  woman  or  child  whose  interest 
or  comfort  has  not  been  in  some  degree  subserved  by 
them.  They  bring  to  our  doora  the  productions  of 
the  earth.  They  enable  us  to  anticipate  and  pro- 
tract the  seasons.  They  enable  the  inhabitants  of 
each  clime  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  and  luxuries  of  all 
They  scatter  the  productions  of  the  press  and  of 
literature  broadcast  through  the  country  with  amaz- 
ing rapidity.  There  is  scarcely  a  want,  wish,  or 
aspiration  of  the  human  heart  that  they  do  not  in 
some  measure  help  to  gratify.  They  promote  the 
pleasures  of  social  life  and  of  friendship;  they  bring 
the  skilled  physician  swiftly  from  a  distance  to  attend 
the  sick  and  the  wounded,  and  enable  the  absent 
friend  to  be  present  at  the  bedside  of  the  dying. 
They  have  more  than  realized  the  fabulous  concep- 
tion of  the  Eastern  imagination,  which  pictured  the 
genii  as  transporting  inhabited  palaces  through  the 
air.  They  take  a  train  of  inhabited  palaces  from 
the  Atlantic  coast,  and  with  marvelous  swiftness  de- 
posit it  on  the  shores  that  are  washed  by  the  Pacific 
sea.  In  war  they  transport  the  armies  and  supplies 
of  the  j^ovemment  with  the  greatest  celerity,  and 
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carry  forward,  as  it  were  on  the  wings  of  the  wind, 
relief  and  comfort  to  those  who  are  stretched  bleed- 
ing and  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle.'* 

He  hae  not  read  well  the  history  of  his  country, 
has  not  learned  the  intricate  web  of  the  commercial 
system  of  to-day,  has  surely  not  studied  the  develop- 
ments of  the  third  age  of  American  transportation^ 
who  can  believe  that  there  exists  any  long-er  any  con- 
siderable difference  between  the  most  widely  sepa- 
rated parte  of  America  in  matters  of  the  gentler  life. 
The  publisher  of  a  noble  periodical  controls  an 
agency  the  influence  of  which  is  as  valuable  and  aa 
much  desired  in  the  West  as  in  the  East,  and  which 
is  felt  as  quickly  and  aa  sensitively  in  the  one  region 
as  the  other.  The  art  and  literature  of  the  time 
belong  to  the  West  as  much  as  to  the  East,  and  in  its 
due  time  the  West  will  produce  as  well  as  consume 
in  the  matters  of  art  and  literature.  There  were 
Western  artists.  Western  painters.  Western  sculptors 
on  the  plains  before  the  buffalo  were  gone. 

It  ie  a  matter  of  wonder  that  any  American  litera- 
ture could  ever  speak  of  the  American  West  in  any- 
thing but  terms  of  pride  and  honor.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain literature,  color-crammed,  superficial,  and  tran- 
sient, because  wrong,  that  affects  to  believe  that 
there  is  still  a  West  that  is  a  land  of  crude  souls 
exclusively  and  of  little  hope  for  a  hereafter.    If  the 
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good  folk  who  so  believe  lack  the  great  privilege  of 
actual  American  travel,  they  have  at  least  left  for 
them  the  resourceB  of  an  American  railroad  map. 
Let  them  etudy;  and  even  if  they  study  no  deeper 
than  the  map,  they  must  come  to  see  that  the  West 
is  no  more  as  once  it  was. 

Changed  unspeakably  and  utterly,  the  old  West 
liea  in  ruins.  To  pick  about  among  those  ruins  may, 
indeed,  be  to  find  here  and  there  a  bit  of  local  color; 
but  were  it  not  better  to  reflect  that  this  color  may 
bo  only  the  broken  bits  of  a  cathedral  pane?  Re- 
store that  cathedral,  in  recollection,  in  imagination 
at  least,  if  it  be  within  the  skill  of  art  or  literature  to 
do  flo.  Restore  it,  and  write  upon  its  arch  the 
thought  that  history  may  be  more  than  a  mere  re- 
cital of  wars  and  religions;  that  the  destruction  of 
human  life  may  be  nationally  not  so  great  as  the  de- 
velopment of  human  character.  Give  the  men  of  the 
old  West,  parents  of  the  men  of  the  new  West,  this 
epitaph:  They  had  character.  Let  the  heroes  hare 
place  of  honor  in  their  own  cathedral;  and  so 
may  the  Western  earth  lie  light  above  them,  and 
the  Western  skies  smile  over  them  rememberingly. 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  IRON   TRAILS 


At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California, 
there  had  been  built  up  a  splendid  Western  popula- 
tion, hardy,  self-confident,  able  to  shift  for  itself, 
wholly  distinct  from  that  population  that  it  had  for 
a  generation  left  behind  at  the  old  starting  places  of 
the  trails.  These  trails  across  the  continent,  waver- 
ing, tortuous,  yet  practicable,  had  been  fully  estab- 
lished. So  far  as  might  be  within  the  horizon  of 
those  days,  all  was  now  ready  for  the  epoch-making 
event  that  was  to  change  all  the  methods  of  Amer- 
ica, that  was  to  make  Westerners  by  wholesale  and 
to  draw  them  swiftly  from  every  comer  of  the 
earth. 

The  great  state  of  California  alone  was  cause 
and  sufficient  reason  for  the  swift  development  of 
the  remoter  American  West.  There  can  not  be  de- 
nied the  tremendous  effect  produced  by  the  sudden 
growth  of   California,    coming  as  it  did  hard  on 
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the  time  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  and  the  widen- 
ing of  our  national  territory  in  the  far  Southwest 
As  to  the  discovery  of  gold  and  the  swift  growth  of 
California  being  unmixed  benefiU,  there  maj 
exist  at  this  later  day  something  of  a  sober  doubt. 

California  marked  the  beginning  of  the  feverish, 
insane,  excitable  type  of  American,  who  wishes  toi 
do  everything  at  onoe— and  does  it!  Without  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Civil  War  we  should  to-day  still  be 
settling  the  West.  With  California  we  are  settling 
the  islands  of  the  Orient.  The  high-geared  life  of 
to-day  is  part  of  the  corollary  of  washing  a  year's 
income  out  of  the  ground  in  an  hour's  work,  of 
crossing  the  continent  in  a  week  instead  of  a  season, 
of  tearing  down  mountains  by  machinery  instead  of 
building  up  homesteads  deliberately.  Stimulation 
and  destruction  do  not  go  so  far  apart  California 
gave  to  the  world  the  spectacle  of  a  nation  drunk 
with  energy,  using  with  maddened  zeal  for  a  time 
powers  made  three-fold,  emplojing  an  imagination 
under  whose  concept  naught  under  Heaven  seemed 
impossible — or  was  impossible! 

This  was  revolution.  There  was  a  demand  for 
revolution  of  an  even  pace  in  all  lines  of  al- 
lied industT}-.  It  was  time  for  the  railroad, 
and  the  railroad  must  now  perforce  come 
swiftly.         We  built     better     steamships     to     get 
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out  into  our  new,  feverish,  golden  West.  We  used 
the  old  trails,  but  they  would  no  longer  serve.  We 
employed  the  old  mountain  passes,  the  old  grazing 
and  watering  places,  but  neither  would  these  serve. 
No  time  now  for  hoof  or  wheel,  or  for  the  way  of 
the  ship  upon  the  Bcal  No  time  now  for  the  way- 
side ranches  along  the  Platte,  for  the  old  posts  of 
Ijaramie  and  Bridger  and  Hall!  The  golden  coun- 
try clamored  all  too  strongly.  Therefore,  with  a 
leapr  the  old  trails  straightened  out  and  shortened. 
New  passes  over  the  Great  Divide  were  found.  The 
long  thin  line  of  rails  connected  the  East  with  a 
West  now  swiftly  grown  mightier  than  itself.  All 
American  morals  and  manners  underwent  swift  re- 
construction. The  United  States,  plus  California, 
plus  the  Western  railways,  became  a  different  na- 
tion. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  take  up  in  detail  the  chron- 
ological or  geographical  study  of  the  building 
of  the  transcontinental  railways.  They  have  done 
their  work.  The  commercial  history  of  Amer- 
ica is  sufficiently  well  writtpn  to-day  on  the  face 
of  every  country  of  the  globe.  We  have  built  our 
own  railroads,  and  to-day  we  build  and  sell  rail- 
roads and  equipment  for  the  Himalayas  and  the 
Sudan.  We  shall  build  the  railroads  that  will 
make  Africa  another  America.     We  shall  build  the 
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railroads  that  will  at  length  bring  the  Anglo-Saxwi 
face  to  face  with  the  Slav,  in  that  btruggle  that  shall 
pit  the  American  West  against  the  KusiiiaD  East. 

The  West  of  the  midway  district  between  the  Mia- 
Bouri  and  Pociiio  was  largely  settled  by  roflex.  The 
mines  of  California  spilled  back  men,  great,  splen- 
did men,  to  the  eastward  again,  to  exploit  all  those 
ranges  of  the  Rockies  whose  wealth  the  trappers  had 
not  suspected.  Montana,  Idaho,  Colorado,  Nevada 
— all  these  might  be  called  a  part  of  the  scheme  of 
California.  New  and  splendid  empires  were  found- 
ed, new  standards  of  civilization  were  erected  in  the 
recent  wilderness.  The  grand  and  alluring  story  of 
the  West  went  on  apace  for  yet  a  little  time. 

But  these  times  were  not  to  endure.  There  came 
swiftly  the  Western  rush  of  population,  which  swept 
off  the  map  the  free  lands  of  all  our  Western  empire. 
The  vast  American  public^  mad  with  the  lust  of  land, 
raped  the  Indian  reservations  from  those  that  had 
frail  title  given  them  in  the  honor  of  a  great  nation; 
80  that  thus  one  more  bar  was  broken  between  the 
East  and  the  West.  Home-building,  farm-making 
man  came  cloee  on  the  heels  of  trapper  and  trader 
and  nomad  cattle  driver.  The  hordes  of  the  land 
fieekers  held  their  lotteries  even  in  the  desert  once 
dreaded  by  the  travelers  of  the  old  Santa  Fc  trail. 
Incipient  cities  were  builded  in  that  waterless  wa£t< 
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where  Jedediah  Smith,  the  first  transcontinental 
traveler,  lost  his  life  in  mid-continent.  Never  a  bit 
of  open  land  was  left  in  all  the  West;  or  if  there 
vere  such  land  remaining,  it  was  of  a  quality  that 
would  once  have  been  viewed  with  contempt. 

The  story  of  the  swift  changes  wrought  by  the 
iron  trails  is  such  as  not  to  afford  complete  satis- 
faction in  the  contemplation;  yet  we  may  calmly  re- 
view the  different  stages  of  that  story.  First  we 
hud  the  day  of  competitive  railway  building,  when 
there  were  not  enough  railroads  for  the  demands  of 
a  vast  and  unsettled  region  whose  resources  ap- 
pealed to  a  population.  Then  we  came  rapidly  to 
the  time  of  too  many  railroads;  of  attempts  to  adjust 
an  unprofitable  competition;  of  combinations,  of 
arrangements,  agreements,  mergers;  and  of  popular 
and  governmental  action  upon  euch  mergers.  To-day 
all  America  is  districted  and  divided  among  a 
few  great  railway  systems.  Once  we  were  better 
than  our  transportation;  now  we  are  not  so  good. 
Once  we  depended  upon  it;  now  it  rules  us  almost 
without  argument.  The  swiftness  with  which  these 
tremendous  changes  have  been  brought  about  fur- 
nishes one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  re- 
corded in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Recently  there  was  erecteil  nt  norlestown,  Pennaj'l- 
vania,  a  monument  to  a  forgotten  man,  John  Fitch, 
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who  in  the  year  1T85  was  knovra  as  one  curious  in  ex- 
periments with  steam  as  a  motive  power.  Fitch  built 
a  Bteamboat,  and  had  visions  of  many  things  in  the 
way  of  steam  locomotion.  The  life  of  this  unknown 
man  marks  the  extent  of  our  backward  rision  in 
these  matters;  yet  Fitch  lived  little  more  than  a 
century  ago.  Indeed,  the  growth  of  the  railroads 
of  America  has  taken  place  in  less  than  three-quar- 
tera  of  a  century.  And  yet  to-day  we  have  more 
than  two  hundred  thousand  miles  of  railway^  and  as 
each  day  rolls  by,  we  build  from  ten  to  twent}'-five 
miles  more.  Railroading  is  a  profession  perfected  in 
the  hard  evolution  of  American  neccasity.  Our  first 
railways  were  but  attempts,  guesses,  desires,  hopes, 
purely  local  propositions  and  not  always  well  con- 
ceived as  such.  Yet  they  grew  and  multiplied,  and 
presently,  before  we  had  time  to  think,  they  haxl 
multiplied  over  much.  Then  came  the  days  of  the 
railroad  receiver.  After  the  receiver  there  came  the 
combiner.  This  man,  in  these  bubble  days  of  so- 
called  prosperity,  for  a  time  undertakes  to  do  what 
competition  was  not  able  to  do.  It  is  only  for  a  time 
that  any  man  or  combination  of  men  can  escape  the 
workings  of  the  great  natural  law  of  competition. 
Neither  moDopolies  nor  trades-union?,  neither  the 
"trust"  in  capital  nor  the  "trust^*  in  labor  can  for- 
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ever  evade  it.  In  time  there  will  again  be  change; 
and  meantime,  ruin. 

To-day  there  are  five  great  centralizations  or  com- 
binations of  capital  that  control  the  railway  situa- 
tion in  America.  In  these  swift  times  of  change  these 
arrangements  may  not  long  remain  permanent,  and 
it  is  bootless  to  mention  them  specifically.  The  build- 
ing of  these  thousands  of  miles  ui  railway  and  the 
assembling  of  them  together  under  industrial  truce 
has  been  the  product  of  a  giant  game  in  commence,  a 
commerce  not  to  be  confined  wholly  by  the  limits  of 
Ibis  continent.  The  great  ships  built  for  the  Orient 
are  now  an  old  story,  an  accepted  enterprise  that 
Bpellfl  Europe  on  the  one  hajid  and  Asia  on 
the  other. 

Aa  for  our  own  marches,  Alaska  is  to  repeat  at 
least  in  part  the  story  of  California.  The  Yukon 
and  White  Pass  Itailway  is  but  a  hint,  a  be- 
ginning. It  is  now  upon  the  question  of  a  railway 
from  Circle  City  in  Alaska  to  the  Bering  Sea,  to 
connect  there  with  a  railway  which  shall  eventually 
Up  both  China  and  Siberia!  It  is  entirely  within 
possibility  that  we  shall  in  time  see  a  continuous 
railway  transportation  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  far- 
off  straits  that  separate  tliis  country  from  Asia. 
Scientists  tell  us  that  over  these  straits  there  per- 
haps came  once  the  ancestors  of  the  aboriginal  pop- 
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ulation  of  this  continent  Thi&  population  we 
have  destroyed.  There  will  also  be  destroyed  all 
those  nomad  tribes  of  northeastern  Asia  that  seem 
not  useful  in  this  great  scheme  which  we  call  civil- 
ization. Alaska  was  long  thought  uninviting;  yet 
railroad  building  there  is  feasible,  and  Alaska  is 
feasible  as  residence  for  man;  and  railroad  man  is 
concerned  with  everj'  comer  of  this  globe  that  can 
serve  as  residence  for  human  beings. 

In  the  course  of  an  address  during  the  year  1901, 
a  modern  railway  man*  spoke  in  port  as  follows; 
"The  twentieth  century  has  been  ushered  into  exist- 
ence, and  at  its  very  dawn  we  £nd  a  struggle,  not 
for  the  acquisition  of  new  territory,  not  for  the 
subjection  of  foreign  countries,  not  a  crusade  to 
introduce  a  new  and  better  religion,  but  a  struggle 
between  the  great  nations  of  the  earth  for  suprem- 
acy in  industrial  pursuits  and  to  supply  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world.  The  nineteenth  century  has  fre- 
quently been  referred  to  as  the  Age  of  Transporta- 
tion. Distribution  is  the  handmaid  of  production. 
Bacon  said:  'There  are  three  things  that  make  a 
country  great:  fertOe  fields,  busy  workshops,  easy 
conveyance  for  men  and  goods  from  place  to  place/ 
The  evolution  that  has  takeu  place  in  the  transpor- 
tation of  this  country'  during  the  nineteenth  century 
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has  been  remarkable  and  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  man.  In  the  year  1800  it  cost  one  hundred  dol- 
laiB  to  move  a  ton  of  wheat  from  Buffalo  to  New 
York.  The  regular  rate  is  now  a  dollar  and  a  half 
per  ton,  and  it  has  been  carried  for  a  dollar.  One 
hundred  years  ago  we  paid  twenty-five  cents  per  mile, 
traveling  by  stage-coach,  without  baggage;  now  we 
carry  home-seekers  from  the  East  into  California 
for  approximately  one-twentieth  of  the  old  rate. 

"Our  American  railroads  were,  not  a  very  long 
time  since,  owned  largely  outside  the  United  States, 
but  during  the  world's  panic  that  occurred  in  1893, 
our  British,  German  and  Dutch  friends  discovered 
the  necessity  of  selling  something,  and  the  only 
things  in  their  strong  boxes  that  they  could  sell 
without  too  much  sacrifice  were  their  American  Sfr: 
curities.  They  dumped  them  on  the  American 
market;  and,  notwithstanding  the  financial  strain 
and  the  depression  from  which  we  were  suffering, 
our  American  financiers  mustered  pluck,  courage 
and  money  enough  to  buy  them.  They  were  bought 
at  bargain  prices.  The  advance  in  them  has  been 
stupendous,  but  it  is  worth  a  great  deal  to  feel  that 
we  are  not  only  blessed  with  the  most  improved  and 
cheapest  transportation  in  the  world,  but  that  our 
railroads  are  owned  by  our  own  people.  The  value 
of  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  amounts  to 
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over  one-fifth  of  the  total  wealth  of  the  country/* 
Another  master  in  traneportation,*  in  a  public 
address  delivered  in  1902,  gave  yet  further  details 
in  the  vivid  story  of  the  extension  of  the  iron  trails 
of  America:  ''While  the  railroads  may  have  to  an- 
swer for  many  mistakes  of  judgment  or  of  intent," 
said  he,  "on  the  whole  the  result  haa  been  to  create 
the  mogt  effective,  useful,  and  by  far  the  cheapest 
system  of  land  transportation  in  the  world.  In 
England  the  average  amount  paid  by  the  shipper 
for  moving  a  ton  of  freight  one  hundred  miles  is 
two  dollars  and  thirty-five  cents ;  in  France,  two  dol- 
lars and  ten  cents;  in  Austria,  a  dollar  and  ninety 
cents ;  in  Germany,  where  most  of  the  railroads  are 
owned  and  operated  by  the  government,  a  dollar  and 
eighty-four  cents;  in  Russia,  also  under  government 
ownership,  where  the  shipments  are  carried  under 
conditions  more  nearly  similar  to  our  own  than  any 
other  country  as  respects  long  haul,  a  dollar  and 
sevent)'  cents.  Tn  the  United  States  the  average  cost 
18  seventy-three  cents,  or  less  than  forty  per  cent,  of 
the  average  cost  in  Europe." 

From  the  above  comparisons  this  captain  of  trans- 
portation concludes  that  the  railroad  industries  of 
this  country  are  in  a  flourishing  condition  and  that 
tlicv  should  not  be  interfered  with.     Yet  he  con- 
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dudes  his  comment  with  words  that  contain  a 
corollary  inconEistent  with  his  earlier  attitude,  as 
we  luay  later  have  occasion  to  note.  He  aays:  *Tor 
the  first  time  in  the  historj'  of  this  cotrntr}'  thou- 
sands of  our  farmers  are  seeking  IiomL's  in  the  Cami- 
dian  Xorthwest,  owing  tu  the  cheap  lanJji  offered  in 
that  country,  and  to  the  difficulty  of  seciuring  such 
lands  in  the  United  States."  Earlier  in  the  same 
address  there  is  this  epigrammatic  statement:  "Land 
without  population  is  a  wilderness;  population  with- 
out land  is  a  mob/'  If  our  Western  Americans  are 
leaving  the  flag  of  a  republican  government  to  seek 
land  elsewhere,  is  not  the  inference  fair  that  they 
do  80  because  tliey  have  become  a  population  with- 
out land?  If  this  be  true,  assuredly  it  ia  the  work 
of  the  iron  trails. 

We  have  an  overgrowth,  or,  rather,  too  sudden 
and  rank  a  growth,  of  transportation  in  America.  It 
ift  attended  with  sudden  changes,  attended  also  with 
a  certain  wecdiness  and  inraaturity,  which  we  should 
be  entitled  to  call  un-American  and  undesirable, 
even  were  it  not  for  the  graver  featuregi  that  amount 
to  revolutionary  changes  and  to  national  menacce. 
Borne  aloft  upon  a  great  wave  of  commercial  pros- 
perity, the  American  people  is  at  the  present  time 
taking  itself  with  entire  seriousness  as  the  greatest 
nation  of  the  world.    Its  rapid  industrial  expansion 
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hae  indeed  been  cause  for  marve]  in  the  mind  of  all 
the  world.  There  is  a  certain  national  comfort  in 
these  reflections,  without  doubt,  and  solace  in  the 
almost  incomprebcDsible  totals  of  the  figures  on 
which  such  assertions  are  grounded.  Therefore  it 
must  come  almost  with  iU  grace  to  offer  in  these 
days  of  jubilation  any  word  that  might  seem  to 
indicate  that  perhaps,  in  spite  of  all  this  8U]>erficial 
prosperity,  all  may  not  be  well  with  America  as  a 
nation,  that  all  is  not  really  well  with  our  American 
man. 

We  are  told  that  these  are  good  times,  the  befit 
we  ever  knew.  It  is  triumphantly  announced  to  us 
that  we  have  in  one  year  invested  nearly  seventy 
millions  of  dollars  in  foreign  securities,  largely  in 
railroad  bond^  of  Russia,  in  German  Treasury  bills, 
and  English  Exchequer  loans.  This  is  very  good; 
it  sounds  well.  As  an  offset  to  it  one  should  apolo- 
gize for  offering  the  simple  but  multifold  statements 
from  the  columns  of  the  daily  press  bearing  upon 
the  greater  cost  of  living  in  Western  states.  It  ia 
seven  per  cent,  greater,  says  one  dealer  in  statistics. 
It  is  twenty-five  per  cent  greater  than  it  ever  was, 
aays  another.  The  housewives  of  America,  the  best  of 
all  statisticians,  say  that  in  1902  it  cost  thirty-three 
per  cent,  more  to  live  than  it  did  in  1899.  These  prices 
of  bare  commodities  in  these  days  of  super-excellent 
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transportation  go  well  toward  comparing  with  those 
■we  have  shown  as  existing  in  tht?  far-off  moun- 
tain conuuuniticB  in  the  days  of  pack-horse  and  ox- 
team  transportation.  If  this  be  so,  is  all  well  with 
America?  The  prices  are  the  results  of  combina- 
tions and  monopolies.  The  monopolies  are  based 
largely  on  non-competitive  transportation.  The 
iron  trails  are  built  over  the  hearthfires  of  America. 
The  iron  trails  must  do  otherwise  than  thus. 

We  are  informed  that  during  the  last  year  the 
balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  United  States  was 
something  like  seven  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 
'Tigures  up  to  March  twenty-first  (1902),  just  fin- 
ished," says  8  careful  report,  "are  so  stupendous  aa 
to  be  staggering.  *  •  *  Nations  have  generally 
measured  their  prosperity  by  their  foreign  trade." 

There  might  perhaps  be  other  ways  of  measuring 
that  prosperity.  As  against  the  above  imposing  ag- 
gregation of  figures,  I  offer  a  simple  newspaper  para- 
graph printed  in  1903,  which  Bounds  like  Kaskaskia, 
or  Alder  Gulch,  or  the  end  of  the  Santa  F6  Trail: 
**Potatoefi  have  been  selling  for  a  dollar  and  seventy- 
five  cents  a  bushel  in  Chicago  this  week."  says  the 
item.  "A  year  ago  the  price  was  about  forty  cents. 
This  enormous  advance,  coupled  with  the  correspond- 
ing rise  in  the  prices  of  nearly  all  vegetables,  presents 
a  serioDS  economic  problem  for  large  families  with 
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ffmall  incomee."  The  same  paper  goes  on  to  say :  'The 
grcatesl  sufferers  from  the  high  price  of  potatoes  are 
the  small  wage-camcrs.  Tlicy  have  learned  to  depend 
npon  potatoes  almost  as  much  as  upon  bread.  Yet,  at 
a  dollar  and  seventy-iivc  cents  a  bushel,  this  staple 
food  id  out  of  the  reach  of  many.  The  best  thing 
they  can  do  is  to  full  back  on  rioe,  which  is 
an  excellent  substitute  for  potatoes  and  is  still 
reasonable  in  price.  Unfortunately,  large  numbers 
of  wagc-eamera  are  incapable  of  making  a  sudden 
change  in  their  diet  Many  women  that  have 
depended  upon  potatoes  all  their  lives  do  not 
know  how  to  cook  ri(.*e  or  hominy.  They  are  aa 
helpless  with  these  substitutes  as  were  many  of  the 
Irish  people  with  the  com  mfeal  that  waa  sent  to 
lliem  from  America  during  the  potato  famine,  or  as 
Hindus,  who  are  accustomed  to  rice,  would  be  when 
they  were  given  wheat  flour  to  cook.  This  scarcity  of 
potatoes  is  likely  to  c&UAe  a  good  deal  of  hardship 
before  the  proper  use  of  the  cheaper  staples  is 
learned." 

And  this  is  in  America,  in  the  zenith  of  the  Age 
of  Transportation!  1  fancy  my  man  of  pack-horse 
and  cordelle  living  upon  rice !  I  fancy  Daniel 
Boone  or  Davy  Crockett  or  Kit  Carson  using  such 
diet  as  backing  for  his  deeds!  Meat  and  com 
are  the  diet   that   built  America.     Good  leaders  of 
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America,  insist  not  over-much  on  this  rice  fare, 
ae  you  do  at  present  in  these  bubble  days.  Let 
wccdinese  and  immaturity,  imported  overmuch, 
be  overrun  and  oppressed  by  organized  rapacity, 
and  then,  one  day,  gowl  leaders,  you  shall  see 
the  American  man  even  yet  fall  to  his  well-learned 
tafik  of  leading  himself. 

This  is  in  America,  and  in  the  Age  of  Transpor- 
tation!  I  read  of  these  startling  changes  and  can 
scarcely  believe  that  they  have  happened  within  a 
lifetime,  a  part  of  which  was  passed  in  a  West  where 
wealth  and  poverty,  arrogance  and  self-denial,  were 
alike  unknown;  where,  if  one  hungered,  he  was  free 
to  enter  the  door  of  any  little  cabin  he  found  here 
or  there  in  the  mountains,  and  to  eat  freely  of  what- 
ever food  he  found,  though  the  owner  of  the  abode 
himself  might  be  absent  and  might  forever  remain 
unknown;  where  the  thouglit  of  price  did  not  enter 
into  the  mind  of  either  the  uninvited  visitor  or  liie 
unknown  host;  where  herds,  wild  or  tame,  covered 
a  country  vast,  inviting  and  hospitable;  where  each 
man  was  his  own  leader;  and  where  the  thought  of 
any  difliculty  in  the  simple  yjrobicm  of  making  a 
living  never  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  I 

Those  were  days  perhaps  of  not  bo  great  and  ap- 
parent a  national  prosperity,  but  there  comes  a  catch 
in  the  throat  at  comparing  those  days  with  these.  The 
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horror  of  it,  the  shameless  waste,  the  destruction, 
the  change,  the  ruin  of  it  all — these  can  leare  m 
little  comfort  as  we  gaze  on  the  glittering  picture 
of  to-day.  As  a  nation  we  are  building  for  ourselves 
higher  and  higher  a  false  castle  of  prosperity,  blow- 
ing for  ourselves  wider  and  wider  a  bubble  fragile 
at  heart  as  any  that  ever  met  coUapee  in  another 
day.  "Give  me  back  my  legions!"  cried  the  Roman 
general.  God  grant  there  may  never  bitterly  rise 
to  the  lips  of  an  American  leader  the  unavailing  cry, 
"Give  me  back  my  Americans!**  God  grant  there 
come  not  too  late  the  cry,  "Give  us  back  our 
America,  I" 

"Taking  it  all  around,"  says  an  unprejudiced 
writer,  "the  present  generation  in  the  United  States 
reminds  one  of  a  young  spendthrift  just  come  into  a 
fine  property,  accumulated  by  the  thrift  and  careful- 
ness of  many  ancestors.  He  thinks  he  is  something 
out  of  the  ordinary,  and  intends  showing  others  how 
things  should  be  done.  In  the  society  of  flatterers, 
speculators  and  gamblers,  he  soon  parts  with  his 
ready  money  and  bank  stocL  He  then  sells  the  tim- 
ber off  his  land.  After  that  ia  spent  he  sells  his  live 
stock.  Having  thus  deprived  himself  of  the  means 
for  the  proper  tillage  of  his  soil,  he  then  sells  the 
hay  crop  from  his  meadows  until  they  are  no  longer 
productive.     He  next  mortgages  his  property;  and 
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the  last  scene  in  the  final  act  is  the  auctioneer's 
hammer  at  the  public  vendue."* 

Another  commentatorf  takes  up  the  same  trend 
of  thought:  "The  cry  of  the  people  of  the  West," 
says  he^  "is  rising  almost  to  the  ominous  threat  of 
revolution.  The  wealth  of  the  country  has  increased 
enormously,  but  it  is  becoming  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  a  comparatively  few  individuals.  Only  in 
the  days  of  the  early  empire  and  late  republic  of 
Rome  was  it  possible  for  a  few  individuals  in  a  few 
years  to  amass  such  enormous  fortunes  as  they  do. 
Having  exploited  the  wealth  of  the  great  middle 
claas,  we  are  now  drifting  into  the  second  stage. 
Small  investments  no  longer  pay.  There  is  no  East- 
ern or  Western  state  that  has  not  a  score  of  stranded 
towns  and  villages  once  progperous  in  small  indus- 
tries. The  smaU  farmer  is  no  longer  able  to  make 
a  living  in  the  competition  which  he  meets.  .  ,  . 
All  this  may  be  progress,  but  it  is  progress  over  a 
precipice." 

Still  another  observer}:  carries  his  conclusions  yet 
further,  and  in  a  public  address  states:  *'The  work 
of  such  men  as  [this  monopolist]  and  his  associates 
of  the  big  combinationa  is  preparing  the  minds  of  our 


•Wm.  F.  Flxnn,  In  "Foregt  and  StrMim.** 

tProL   Benjamin  F.   Teirr.  of  the  Untvcnlty  o{  Chlcus^- 

^Rev.  Oeorsa  C  Lorlmer. 
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people  for  socialiam.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  socialism, 
but  men  like  these  so-called  captains  of  industry, 
who  are  opposed  to  socialism,  are  preparing  the  way 
for  the  rapid  spread  of  the  socialistic  idea.  Should 
some  able  leader  take  up  that  idea  and  advocate  it, 
we  shall  see  it  spread  vriih  tremendous  rapidity  in 
America.*' 

So  much  for  the  accomplishments  of  the  Age  <d 
Transportation.  It  has  already  shown  us  the  mean- 
ing of  monopoly  and  has  shown  us  the  abolishment 
of  the  individual.  It  has  taught  us,  or  some  of  us, 
to  believe  that  the  establishment  of  an  expensive 
university  may  serve  as  emendative  of  an  unpop- 
ular personal  career.  It  has  taught  us,  or  some 
of  us,  obsequiously  to  worship  that  form  of  wealth 
that  soothed  its  conscience  by  tlie  building  of  pub- 
lic libraries.  Whether  or  not  learning  best  grows 
and  flourishes  that  has  such  foundation  heads,  library 
and  university  alike  must  to-day  admit  their  im- 
potence to  auswer  the  cry  of  the  leader,  "Qive  me 
back  my  Americans!^ 

The  America  of  to-day  is  an  America  utterly  and 
absolutely  changed  from  the  principles  whereon 
our  original  America  was  founded,  and  where- 
from  it  grew  and  flourished.  Never  was  there 
any  comer  of  Europe,  before  the  days  of  those 
revolutions  that  put  down  kings,  worse  than  some 
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parts  of  oppressed  America  to-day.  It  is  not 
too  late  for  revolution  in  America.  There  ia  not 
justice  in  the  belief  that  America  ran  to-day  be 
called  the  land  of  the  free.  The  individual  is  no 
more.  He  perished  somewhere  on  tliose  heights 
we  have  seen  him  laboriously  ascending,  some- 
where on  those  long  rivers  we  have  seen  hLm 
tracing.  He  died  in  the  day  of  Across  the  Waters. 
To-day  we  have  labor  unions,  organizations  that 
in  the  old  West  would  have  called  forth  indignant 
contempt  in  the  mere  suggestion.  We  have  asBO- 
dations  of  managers  to  fight  the  unions;  we  have 
monopolies,  combinations,  masses,  upon  the  one 
side  and  the  other,  contending,  not  working  together 
harmoniously.  We  have  become  par  excellence  the 
people  of  castes  and  grades  and  classes.  The  whole 
theory  of  America  was  that  here  there  was  hope  for 
the  individual;  that  here  he  might  grow,  might  pre- 
raiL  It  is  degradation  to  abandon  that  theory.  It 
is  degradation  for  the  American  man  to  say  of  his 
own  volition :  *T  am  but  one  cog  of  a  wheel,  and  my 
neighbor  another.  I  can  not  change :  T  can  not  rise ; 
I  can  not  progress;  I  can  not  grow;  T  dare  not  hope." 
The  degradation  of  the  industry  shares  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  individual.  The  joint  degradation,  if  it 
be  accepted  as  final,  spells  a  national  deterioration 
and  a  national  ruin  which  may  be  gradual  and  slow. 
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or  may,  in  these  swift-moving  days,  be  rapid  and 
cataclysmic  in  its  nature. 

We  have  departed  from  the  careful  intent  of 
that  government  which  originally  abolished  for 
U6  even  the  law  of  primogeniture,  a  clause  adopted 
in  the  state  constitutions  nearly  througlwut  the 
Union.  Our  general  public  is  more  absolutely 
ruled  by  a  few  than  1*  the  case  in  any  portion 
of  the  earth.  Offsetting  this,  we  boost  of  our  "pros- 
perity" I  Let  those  that  like  call  this  a  national 
proeperity.  It  is  national  fate,  but  there  may  be 
those  that  do  not  care  to  call  it  by  the  name 
of  prosperity.  Times  are  good  when  all  the  people 
are  busy.  Moat  of  the  people  in  the  South  were 
busy  before  the  war;  we  called  that  slavery.  It 
was  as  nothing  compared  to  the  industrial  slavery 
impending  over  the  American  people  to-day.  It  was 
simple  by  comparison  as  a  problem.  Tremendous 
indeed  is  the  problem  this  implies,  and  grave  and 
serious  indeed  should  he  be  who  attempts  to  solve  it, 
We  need  statesmen,  not  politicians,  to-day.  We  need 
men  willing  to  do  their  duty  in  ofhce,  without  regard 
to  the  question  of  their  re-election  to  office. 

We  have  promised  that  our  study  of  American 
transportation  should  bring  us  close  to  the  heart  of 
things  in  our  national  life.  The  promise  may  be 
^adc  good  in  the  review  of  the  work  of  the  iron 
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trails  in  the  Age  of  Transportation.  It  would  be 
but  raving  to  hold  the  captains  of  transportation 
alone  responsible  for  the  deplorable  changes  that 
are  taking  place  in  America  and  the  American  char- 
acter; yet  only  an  equal  folly  could  deny  that  too 
little  fearlesa  statesmanship,  combined  with  too 
much  politics  and  too  much  ungovemed  transporta- 
tion, has  been  responsible  for  many  of  these  changes. 
Any  candid  student  of  American  transportation  and 
of  American  politics  will  find  himself  irresistibly 
arriving  at  the  great  question  of  the  unrestricted 
American  immigration. 

We  Americana  have  claimed  this  continent  for 
humanity.  We  say  that  America  is  not  to  be  used 
y  the  Old  World  as  colonization  ground,  or  for  the 
planting  ground  of  Old  World  ideas  of  government; 
and  yet,  even  as  we  speak  these  words,  we  vitiate 
doctrine  even  wider  than  the  Monroe  doctrine — the 
doctrine  of  common  sense.  We  throw  open  the  gates 
of  America  and  invite  the  sodden  hordes  of  worth- 
less peasantry  to  flock  hither  and  pillage  this  coun- 
try, the  choicest  of  the  continent,  without  let  or 
hindrance,  without  requiring  of  them  the  first  stand- 
ard of  fitness  for  American  citizenghip;  without  ask- 
ing of  them  even  the  slightest  educational  test  as 
to  their  fitness  to  enter  into  and  enjoy  a  part  of 
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the  once  splendid  heriUge  of  this  Americftn  people. 
The  only  price  we  ask  is  a  ticket  and  a  vote. 

Of  a  truth,  there  would  be  justice  in  saying  that  we 
svouhl  better  watch  not  so  much  South  America  as 
Castle  Garden.  There  is  where  much  of  the  degrada- 
tion and  dcprcfsion  of  American  life  is  going  on. 
There  is  where  trades-unionism  begins,  and  indeed 
must  begin.  There  is  where  monopolies  begin.  There 
ifi  where,  indeed,  we  are  being  colonized  by  tlie  Euro- 
pean peoples.  For  those  that  come  here  to 
work,  to  study,  to  learn  and  to  grow  there 
may  be  room  yet  in  this  great  America. 
For  those  that  come  here  to  exist  as  para- 
Bites  there  should  be  no  longer  any  room.  All  this 
is  to  some  extent  the  act  of  common  carriers  in 
search  of  commerce.  Behind  this  search  there  often 
lies  all  too  certainly  the  intent  of  importation  of  a 
passive  and  semi-servile  class,*  content  to  accept  the 


*Slooe  the  aboTt  Udh  wwn  written  the  rDllovlns  editorl&l 
commcDt  appeared   In   a   leedlnK   Anerlceik   dally   aewspAper: 

"Almost  everj  nation  tn  the  world  la  sending  an  Increastac 
Dumber  of  Imxnlgranta  to  Lbe  United  States.  Lost  month  (April. 
1903)  itiff  ncv-comcni  numbered  126,200,  belns  30,000  more  thui 
for  April  of  1902.  The  toUl  tor  the  year  may  rwch  l.OOO.OOO,  or 
hair  the  population  of  Chicago,  the  aecond  largest  cltr  tn  th« 
country. 

"Is  10  great  an  Influx  of  foreigners  natural  or  desirable? 
Many  In  a  rondlUon  to  know  say  that  tmmlgraUon  la  promoted 
larKCly  by  mlne-owoera  and  railroad  managera,  who  wlah  to  be 
kept  supplied  with  cheap  labor,  and  who  do  not  care  particularly 
whence  It  comes  or  whether  It  will  be  dealrabU  material  out  of 
which  to  make  Amerlcftxi  citlzena.  or  whether  Ita  preM&ce  may 
not   contribute   (o   social   or   Industrial  disorder. 

"Many  of  the  great  railroad  syslema  approT*  of  Dnrcatricted 
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hardest  conditions  of  life,  and  content  to  accept  life 
barren  of  all  hope,  of  all  chance  for  future  better- 
ment 

Such  life  is  un-American.  Every  one  of  these 
foreigners  comes  here  with  a  rote  in  his  hand. 
We  have  long  allowed  the  vote  to  pay  for  every- 
thing; and,  seeing  that  he  had  a  vote,  the  poor  for- 
eigner though  turbulent  and  discontented,  has  per- 
force satisfied  himself  with  an  America  not  much 


IxnmtgTBttoa  b«c*UM  It  sireUt  tbelr  profitable  emlKTUit  buslnea. 
They  hfcve  tbelr  asenta  In  Buropr  Bollcltlns  that  kind  of  buslnew. 
The  greater  the  number  of  men  and  women  that  can  be  Induced 
to  come  to  thU  countrr  and  to  buy  tickets  to  Interior  polnta,  the 
Biore  money  the  roadB  make.  They  offer  low  ocean  and  rait  rates, 
which  tempt  the  emlirraDt  and  yei  are  profluble  to  tbe  roadi. 

"V^hlle  acme  great  employer*  favor  unrestricted  tmmlBratlon 
because  it  clrea  them  cbeap  labor,  tbe  labor  unloni  may  reach 
tbe  conelUBlon  that  (or  that  very  reoaon  unreitrlcted  ImmlKra- 
tlon  must  be  hsrmrul  to  their  Interests,  because  It  will  lead 
Inevitably  to  a  reduction  of  wages.  When  the  supply  of  labor 
la  much  la  excess  of  the  demand  the  malattnance  of  a  high 
waxe  scale  becomes  Impossible. 

"WbUe  a  large  percentage  of  the  Immigration  la  unakiUed 
labor,  It  must  be  remembered  that  many  unions  are  composed  of 
men  who  do  that  ktnd  of  labor.  Moreover,  some  of  them  will 
learn  trades  and  Increase  the  number  of  akllled  workers.  When 
times  grow  dull  tbere  wilt  tw  an  excess  of  workers  and  wages 
will  ffo  down.  Tbe  labor  orxantzattons  belonflng  to  tbe  American 
Federation  of  Labor  asked  tbe  last  ConKrcsa  to  box  out  Illiterate 
ImmlgraDts.  Tbe  object  was  to  keep  down  the  undesirable  cheap 
labor  ImmlcraUon.  Tbe  steamship  compaolea,  which  make  money 
off  tbelr  Bteerace  paaaengora  and  drum  up  buslneas  throughout 
•aatem  Europe,  and  some  western  rallroada  which  are  extending 
their  lines,  protested  acalnst  and  defeated  tbe  legislation  'organ- 
lied  labor'  petitioned  for.  Considering  the  swelling  Ude  of 
tmmigrfttlon.  much  of  It  of  an  undealrable  nature,  tbe  labor 
leaders  probably  will  aak  the  next  Congresa  In  emphatic  lan- 
Koac*  to  order  the  exclusion  of  Illiterates  to  protect  Amsrlcas 
Iftbor  sod  the  high  standard  of  Ajnerlc&n   cltUensblp." 
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better  and  not  much  different  from  Europe.  Ab- 
puredly,  the  time  will  come,  and  perhaps  presently, 
when  there  must  be  considered  with  all  seriousneaa 
this  question  of  a  mis-chosen  and  wrongfully  used 
factor  in  our  commercial  fabric.  It  is  not  the  upper 
branches  of  our  model  system  of  commerce  which 
are  wrong,  nor  will  pruning  those  upper  branches 
set  that  wrong  right.  We  must  go  to  the  root  of 
things. 

Surely  we  have  gone  forward  far  enough  in  our 
commercial  growth  to  learn  that  our  country  is  not 
exhaustleas.  Were  it  so  we  should  not  to-day  be  con- 
ddering  the  expenditure  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  stretch  the  shrunken  acreage  of  the  once 
boundlesB  West.  Once  we  had  enough  for  all,  but  now 
we  no  longer  have  enough  for  all.  Once  we  could 
keep  open  house,  but  we  can  now  no  longer  do  so. 
There  comes  a  time  even  in  the  question  of  open 
house  when  the  doctrine  of  self  preservation,  greater 
than  any  Monroe  doctrine,  greater  than  any  consti- 
tution, must  have  its  place. 

We,  as  well  as  Great  Britain  and  other  world  powers, 
must  eventually  come  to  the  doctrine  of  selfishneaa. 
Great  Britain  hereelf,  a  land  not  offering  the  induce- 
ments held  out  by  America  to  the  penniless  settler, 
seriously  contemplates  the  restriction  of  immigra- 
tion along  the  severest  lines.     She  fears  becoming 
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the  great  almshouse  of  Europe.  Shall  we  in  her 
stead  become  the  great  almshouse  of  the  world?  It 
is  suggested  by  a  foreign-born  philanthropist^  for  in- 
Btance,  that  America  .should  forthwith  throw  open 
her  doors  to  the  five  millions  of  persecxited  Russian 
Jews.  English  authorities  cheerfully  believe  that 
America  could  easily  assimilate  this  great  mass  of 
new  population.  There  are  many  American  captains 
of  politics  and  captains  of  transportation  who  would 
cheerfully  agree  in  throwing  this  task  of  assimilation 
upon  this  country;  hut  this  attitude  can  not  long 
remain  indorsed  by  fearless  men  and  thoughtful  men 
unsodden  in  the  mire  of  modem  American  politics, 
or  unsmirched  in  the  grime  of  headlong  and  heed- 
lees  American  commerce. 

Under  all  this  discussion  and  all  these  generaliza- 
tions there  lies,  of  course,  the  great,  human,  indi- 
vidual question.  Back  of  all  stands  that  great,  pa- 
thetic figure,  the  man  about  whose  neck  fate  has 
hung  the  destiny  of  a  wife  and  children.  Once  there 
was  room  in  America  for  that  man.  Once  there  was 
hope  and  a  chance  ultimately  to  be  called  his  own.  II 
is  this  man,  this  simple,  common,  plain  American  cit- 
izen who  is  to-day  most  vitally  concerned.  The  man 
we  have  with  us,  the  man  of  America,  who  has  helped 
win  and  make  America,  is  the  one  that  ought  to  be 
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protected  by  America,  ratlier  than  the  one  that  still 
has  root  in  the  Old  World  soil  that  bore  him. 

This  is  selfishness;  but  it  is  the  only  plan  that  offers 
hope  to  humanity  in  cither  world.  The  glory,  the 
pride  of  America,  the  beauty  and  the  flowering  of  her 
growth,  have  root  in  her  splendid  heritage,  the  heri- 
tage of  a  virile  character  born  of  a  magnificent 
environment;  but  there  exiats  no  heritage  which  may 
not  be  dissipated,  there  lives  no  blood  forever  proof 
against  continuous  vitiation. 

"The  American  people/'  says  the  governor  of  a 
Western  state,  "will  no  more  submit  to  commercial 
despotism  than  they  would  to  governmental  des* 
potism,  and  the  tendency  in  the  one  case  can  be, 
and  will  be,  aa  easily  thwarted  as  the  tendency  in 
the  other."  Let  us  leave  to  an  impartial  and  intelli- 
gent judgment  of  readers  the  question  whether  or 
not  there  exists  or  threatens  to  exist  in  America  a 
commercial  despotism;  whether  or  not  there  existt 
any  American  people ;  whether  or  not  we  have,  in  the 
foregoing  pages,  found  any  causes  for  the  changes 
and  tendencies  toward  change  tliat  are  to-day  un- 
mistakable phenomena — changes  so  rapid  and  ele- 
mental that  any  true  American  ought  to  be  ashamed 
to  say,  '1  belong  without  thought  to  this,  that  or  the 
otlier  political  party."  Perhai)s  we  shall  be  all  the 
better  fortified   with  premises  if   we  delve  a  trifle 
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deeper  into  the  statistics  of  this  question  of  foreign 
immigration;  for  any  writer  deals  better  in  unde- 
niable premises  than  in  ready-made  conclusions. 

The  tables  compiled  Ly  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  are  conclusive.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Revolutionary  War  four-fifths  of  the 
American  population  could  claim  English  as  their 
native  tongue.  To-day  not  half  our  population  can 
make  such  claim.  There  is  interest  in  the  story  of 
the  statistics. 

*'The  number  of  immigrants  coming  into  this 
country  between  1830  and  June  thirtieth,  1900,  was 
nineteen  million  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand 
two  hundred  and  twenty-one.  Prior  to  1820  the  gov- 
ernment did  not  take  account  of  immigration,  but  the 
generally  accepted  estimate  of  the  total  immigration 
between  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  and  1820 
is  but  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  This  num- 
ber is  not  included  in  the  above  total. 

'The  cliaracter  of  the  immigration  ha.s  changed 
in  a  most  interesting  way.  From  1821  to  1850,  two 
and  three-tenths  per  cent  of  our  immigration  came 
from  Canada  and  Xewfourdland ;  during  the  next 
decade,  1851  to  1860,  the  percentage  was  the  same, 
and  during  the  last  decade  only  one-tenth  per  cent,  of 
the  immigrants  was  from  those  sections.  From  1891 
to  1850,  twenty-four  and  two-tenths  per  cent,  came 
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from  Germany,  and  in  the  next  decade  thirty-aix  an( 
Bix-tenths  per  cent.,  this  being  the  highest  percentage 
reached  by  the  Germans.  During  the  last  decade 
the  Germans  supplied  only  tliirteen  and  se'ven-tenthe 
per  cent  of  our  foreign  immigration.  During  the 
period  first  named,  1821  to  1850,  Great  Britain  fur- 
nished fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  immigrants,  and  in  the 
next  decade  sixteen  and  three-tenths  per  cent.  Then 
came  a  large  increase  from  Great  Britain  between 
1861  and  1870,  the  percentage  being  twenty-six  and 
two-tenths;  from  1871  to  1880  it  was  nineteen  and 
five-tenths,  while  for  the  last  decade  it  was  but  seven 
and  four-tenths.  From  1821  to  1850  Ireland  fur- 
nished forty-two  and  three-tenths  per  cent,  of  our  im- 
migrants, and  between  1851  and  1860  thirty-five  and 
two-tenths  per  cent.  Since  then  there  has  been  a 
rapid  decrease,  and  between  1891  and  1900  Ireland 
furnished  but  ten  and  five-tenths  per  cent,  of  our 
immigrants.  Those  from  Norway  and  Sweden  con- 
stituted only  six-tenths  per  cent,  between  18^1  and 
1850.  The  Scandinavians  increased  in  numbers  be- 
tween 1881  and  1890,  when  their  proportion  was  ten 
and  eightrtenths  per  cent ;  during  the  last  decade  it 
was  eight  and  seven-tenths  per  cent 

"The  immigration  from  the  whole  group  just 
named,  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  Norway  and  Sweden,  shows  a 
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marked  relative  decrease.  "While  the  immigranta 
from  these  countries  constituted  seventy-four  and 
Ihree-tenths  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  immi- 
grants daring  die  entire  period  under  discussion, 
they  furnished  between  1821  and  1850  eighty-four 
and  four-tenths  per  cent,  of  the  total,  and  during  the 
next  decade  ninety-one  and  two-tenths  per  cent,  since 
which  time  there  has  been  a  rapid  decrease,  this 
group  of  countries  during  the  last  decade  furnishing 
but  forty  and  four-tenths  per  cent. 

'^These  figures  enable  us  to  bring  into  direct  and 
sharp  comparison  the  imntigration  from  countries 
that  fifty  years  ago  furnished  hardly  any  incre- 
ment to  our  population.  From  1851  to  1860  Aus- 
tria-Hungary sent  no  immigrants  to  this  country,  or 
not  enough  to  make  any  impresston  upon  the  statis- 
tics, but  between  18(>1  and  1870  the  immigration 
from  that  country  was  four-tenths  per  cent.,  during 
the  next  decade  two  and  six-tenths  per  cent.,  from 
1881  to  1890  sLi  and  seven-tenths  per  cent.,  while 
during  the  last  decade  it  was  sixteen  and  one-tenth 
per  cent. 

'Italy,  beginning  with  two-tenths  per  cent,  during 
the  period  from  1821  to  1850,  increased  to  two  per 
cent  between  1871  and  1880,  and  to  nearly  six  per 
cent  during  the  next  decade,  while  during  the  last 
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decade  that  country  furnished  seventeen  and  eeven- 
tenths  per  cent  of  our  total  number.  | 

"The  proportions  for  Russia  and  Poland  arc  almosit 
identical  with  those  of  Italy.  Thoae  two  countries, 
taken  together,  beginning  with  only  one-tenth  per 
cent  of  our  total  number  of  immigranta  between  1821 
and  1850,  increased  but  slightly  until  between  1881 
and  1890,  when  they  contributed  five  per  cent,  and 
during  the  last  decade  sixteen  and  three-tenths  per 
cent  These  three  sections — Austria-Hungary,  Italy, 
and  Russia  and  Poland — taken  together,  contributed 
during  the  last  decade  fifty  and  one-tenth  per  cent,  of 
our  immigrants,  as  against  forty  and  four-tenths  per 
cent.,  as  stated,  for  the  group  of  five  countries  first 
named;  nine  and  five-tenths  per  cent  came  from  else- 
where. 

"It  is  interesting  to  know  how  many  of  the  nine^^ 
teen  million  one  hundred  fifteen  thousand  two  hun 
dred  and  twenty-one  immigrants  coming  to  this  coun- 
try since  1821  arc  now  liviug.  The  recent  census, 
by  its  daaaification  of  population  into  native  and  for- 
eign bom,  answers  the  question,  and  we  find  that  of 
the  total  number  of  immigrants  fifty-four  and  seven- 
tentlis  per  cent  were  living  in  June,  1900.  In  1880 
sixty-two  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  immi- 
grants at  that  date  were  living,  while  in  1850  forty- 
four  and  four-tenths  per  cent,  were  still  in  exist* 
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The  conclusion  unfortunately  is  un- 
avoidable," says  the  statistician,  "that  our  immigra- 
tion is  constantly  increasing  in  illiteracy,  and  the  im- 
migrants themselves  are  showing  higher  percentage 
of  illiteracy.  Nearly  one-half  of  our  steerage  immi- 
gration now  presents  an  illiteracy  of  from  forty  to 
over  fifty  per  cent  Of  the  three  hundred  eighty- 
eight  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-one  steerage 
aliens  who  arrived  during  the  year,  the  following 
totals  are  given  for  the  principal  countries'*; 


Males. 

Southern  Italian 80,929 

Polish 25,466 

Hebrew 23,343 

German    17,238 

I      Slavic   19,309 

I      Northern  lUIian    16,202 

^Scandinavian    12,200 


Females. 
24,396 

i2,iro 

19,894 

12,442 

7,622 

4,158 

9,981 


And  fifty  per  cent,  of  them  are  illiterate!  Shall  we 
let  them  come?  Shall  we  perhaps  teach  them  to  eat 
rice  with  the  rest  of  ue?  Shall  we  divide  our  in- 
heritance with  them?  Shall  we  remember  only  that 
each  of  them  has  a  vote?  The  leveling  methods  of 
the  Age  of  Transportation,  the  day  of  the  iron 
trails,  have  made  possible,  and  have  made  impcra- 
ve,  these  very  questions.  Their  anawcr  lies  in  the 
future,  yet  perhaps  no  very  distant  future.     There 
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arc  not  lacking  those,  and  they  constantly  increase  in 
numbers,  who  believe  that  the  answer  must  be  the 
putting  up  of  the  bare  against  all  future  immigration 
except  of  a  closely  selected  sort,  and  preferably  that 
bred  upon  this  continent.  America  has  eaten 
overmuch;  she  may  yet  assimilate,  but  she  must 
gorge  no  more.  We  can  bow  rear  actual  Ameri- 
cans enough  to  feed  the  world,  and  to  defeat  the 
world  when  the  time  shall  come  for  the  fatal  shock 
of  arms,  and  under  a  system  of  rest  and  recuperation 
we  may  become  a  united  and  strong  America;  while 
under  the  system  of  the  past,  and  the  system  that  now 
prevails,  we  must  presently  become  a  warring  and 
divided,  hence  a  weakening,  land. 


CHAPTER  n 


THB  PATHWATS  OF  TUK  FUTUBB 


The  open  and  aboundiGg  West  is  no  more.  From 
California,  from  all  the  interior  regions  of  the  great 
dry  plains  rises  the  same  cry,  that  the  government 
should  take  measures  to  give  the  people  more  land; 
that  by  means  of  irrigation  it  should  restore,  in  some 
measure  at  least,  the  opportunities  which  allured 
the  men  who  in  the  old  days  followed  in  the  pilgrim- 
age "out  West."  This  changed  and  restricted  region 
has  problems  entirely  different  from  those  of  the 
West  that  waa. 

Once  we  wished  a  population  to  embrace  the  oppor- 
tunities that  abounded  in  the  West.  Now  we  wish 
to  increase  the  opportunities  for  a  population  clamor- 
ing for  a  better  chance  than  is  offered  anywhere  in 
America.  It  is  dt-mandcd  that  the  gnvemraent  shall 
bring  about  reclamation  of  the  arid  lands,  and  their 
actual  settlement  in  small  tracts.  ^Thc  political  party 
that  shall  boldly  advocate  a  great  national  irrigation 
appropriation  will  receive  the  support  of  millions  of 
people,  now  homeless  and  discontented,  who  desire 

homes  and  an  opportunity  to  make  a  living  by  hon- 
41S 
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eet  labor."  This  is  the  statement  of  a  master  in 
transportation^  who  has  assisted  in  the  importation  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  homeless  and  dis- 
contented people  into  an  America  too  suddenly 
gone  small.  He  would  scarcely  care  to  see  our  rail- 
roads under  government  control,  but  he  can  suggest 
a  metliod  by  which  the  government  could  be  im- 
mensely helpful  to  the  Western  people,  and  perhaps 
to  the  Western  railroads! 

In  yet  another  prominent  railroad  office,  the  con- 
versation lately  turned  upon  the  future  of  the  car- 
rying trade  in  the  West,  when  another  of  these  cap- 
tains of  transportation  swept  his  hand  in  a  lai^e 
circle  on  a  map  that  hung  on  the  wall.  Within 
his  circle  was  included  a  good  portion  of  Montana 
and  Wyoming,  with  other  parts  of  the  great  Western 
interior.  "All  this  region  must  go  under  irriga- 
tion/* said  he.  "It  is  worthless  to-day  for  farming 
purposes,  but  there  exists  no  richer  soil  when  once 
you  get  water  on  it.  There  is  no  county  or  state 
government,  there  is  not  even  the  richest  railroad 
corporation,  that  can  afford  to  put  this  vast  acreage 
under  the  ditch.  It  is  a  problem  for  the  national 
government  of  the  Fnited  States;  and,  mark  my 
words,  that  government  will  one  dav  be  obliged  to 
solve  that  problem.  Of  course,  the  interest  of  our 
railroad   in   the  matter   in   purelv   a  business  one. 
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We  want  this  country  settled  up,  not  by  a  few  scat- 
tered grazere,  but  by  many  producing  farmers.  We 
want  this  country  filled  full  of  small  land  holders, 
not  that  we  may  carry  their  products  to  the  East  on 
our  railway,  but  so  that  we  may  carry  them  west 
to  the  Pacific,  and  thence  across  the  ocean  to  the 
Asiatic  market.  There  must  be  a  new  West,  and  for 
that  West  the  market  must  be  found  in  Aaia.'* 

The  common  carriers,  therefore,  tell  us  that  our 
West  is  now  beyond  the  Pacific;  that  the  East  has 
come  into  the  West;  that  the  Old  World  has  come 
into  the  New;  that  the  Latin  methods  of  farming 
must  supplant  the  Anglo-Saxon  ways.  Perhaps;  but 
this  will  take  some  time.  As  against  the  likelihood 
of  any  early  and  sweeping  national  action  in  the  mat- 
ter, there  remains  chiefly  the  vis  inertia  of  mental 
habit  in  the  American  farmer,  who  hitherto  has  not 
been  acquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  irrigation  and 
reclamation.  Vast  tracts  of  California,  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Texas — large  regions  in  what 
was  once  considered  the  irreclaimable  desert  of 
America,  go  to  show  that  the  Western-American  can 
lenm  irrigation  and  can  successfully  carry  on  farm- 
ing of  tliat  nature;  but  none  the  less,  for  the  average 
American  farmer,  who  has  been  accustomed  to  the 
wide-handed  methods  of  his  forefathers,  this  propo- 
sition will  carry  no  immediate  appeaL 
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The  proof  of  this  latter  statement  lies  in  that 
very  emigration  into  Canada  to  which  attention  has 
heen  called,  and  which  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  (ihenomcna  ever  known  in  the  history 
of  tlie  American  West.  These  dwellers  under  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  these  citizens  of  the  land  of  the 
free,  of  the  land  supposed  to  offer  the  greatest  ex- 
tent of  human  opportunity  to-day^  are  floi'king  across 
her  borders  with  the  purpose  of  establishing  homes 
in  an  alien  land,  and  under  a  flag  from  which  in  a 
century  gone  by  they  made  deliberate  and  forcible  de- 
sertion ! 

They  want  the  cheap  lands,  the  wide  acres,  the 
great  horizon  of  a  West,  even  if  they  must  find  that 
West  in  land  other  than  that  which  bore  them! 
They  do  not  want  irrigated  land  that  is  worth  one 
hundred  dollars  an  acre,  even  though  there  bo  an 
unchanging  and  pleasant  climate  as  an  attraction 
thereto.  They  prefer  a  cold,  bleak  environment,  a 
rude,  hard  life,  with  poorer  markets,  a  looser  touch 
with  civilization,  but  with  a  bolder,  a  wider  and  freer 
individual  horizon.  There  has  been  nothing  in  our 
history  more  pathetic  than  this.  There  has  been 
nothing  more  cheerlessly  disheartening  in  our  his- 
tory than  the  thought  that  we  are  exchanging  thou- 
sands of  men  of  this  bold  and  nigged  type,  men 
who  are  willing  and  able  to  go  out  into  the  savage 
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vildemese  and  lay  it  under  tribute,  for  an  equal 
number  of  thousands  of  shiftless  and  unambitious 
incoming  population,  who  arc  willing  to  live  on  the 
droppings  of  the  American  table. 

As  to  the  extent  of  this  American  emigration 
northward  into  Canada,  the  figures  are  great  enough 
to  cause  consternation  in  tlie  mind  of  more  than  one 
railroad  man,  and  to  set  on  foot  all  possible  meas- 
ures of  checking  the  outgoing  stream.  Within  the 
year  1902  more  than  fifty  thou!?and  American  citi- 
zens, some  say  Beventy-five,  even  a  hundred  thousand, 
are  thought  to  have  taken  up  homes  on  the  soil  of 
Canada.  These  American  emigrants  took  with  them 
twenty  million  dollars  out  of  the  banks  of  Iowa  alone. 
Great  syndicates,  in  part  made  up  of  American  capi- 
talists and  in  conjunction  with  American  and  Cana- 
dian masters  of  transportation,  have  undertaken  the 
settlement  of  large  tracts  of  these  cheap  Canadian 
lands. 

The  settlers  of  the  remoter  West,  the  men  from 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas,  and  so  forth,  largely 
move  into  Manitoba  or  other  western  British  prov- 
inces. Farther  to  the  east,  in  what  is  known  as 
New  Ontario  under  the  new  railroad  industrial  policy, 
an  equally  determined  effort  is  making  to  influence 
American  citizens  to  settle  on  lands  subject  to  the 
rigorous  climate  north  of  Lake  Superior.     If  only 
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the  settler  shall  come  here  he  may  have  land  at  an} 
price  he  likes,  on  terms  of  payment  that  ehall  guit 
himself.  In  all  the  large  Canadian  cities^  whether 
under  government  countenance  or  not,  there  are 
emigration  bureaus.  In  the  cities  of  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis  there  are  yet  other  emigration  offices, 
proclaiming  as  flamboyantly  as  they  ever  did  for 
the  lands  of  the  United  States,  the  attractions  of  a 
home  in  the  far  Northwest,  across  the  borders  of 
the  United  States. 

Canada  lost  one-fifth  of  her  population  to  the 
United  States.  She  is  regaining  much  of  it  to-day, 
because  she  still  has  a  West,  and  we  have  none.  There 
is  systematic,  deliberate  and  highly  differentiated 
effort  going  on  toward  the  influencing  of  this  Ameri- 
can emigration.  To  offset  it  we  hare  nothing  to  offer 
except  the  incoming  stream  of  city  dwellers  from 
Europe,  and  the  possible  policy  of  national  irrigation, 
Bubject  always  to  the  dubious  methods  of  American 
politics.  Ga2e  now  once  more,  if  you  like,  on  the  pic- 
ture of  the  old  West  and  of  the  new  I 

England  fears,  and  in  some  portions  of  Canada 
that  fear  is  shared,  that  these  Americans  will  not  be- 
come good  Canadian  subjects;  that,  in  short,  Canada 
will  become  Americani2ed.  Only  the  years  will  tell. 
These  great  popular  movements  are  matters  of  indi- 
Tidual  self-interest.     The  day  of  the  individual  is 
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indeed  passings  yet  it  is  not  to  pass  without  a  fight 
to  the  last  gasp  upon  the  part  of  that  individual 
bimself.  It  would  lie  ill  to  suggest  that  the  Ameri- 
can government  has  not  always  properly  treated  its 
people,  in  spite  of  that  vast  modern  mesh  work  of 
monopolies  and  combinations  which  has  brought 
about  practically  an  industrial  slavery,  and  has 
gone  so  far  toward  bidding  our  once  free  American 
to  hope  for  freedom  no  more.  Yet  the  answer  as  to 
the  patriotism  of  the  American  people  lies  silent 
before  ns  in  the  records  of  the  ticket  ofHces  of  these 
railways  that  run  from  America  into  Canada. 

In  a  view  of  the  past  American  transportation 
metboda,  and  of  that  natural  Monroe  doctrine  whose 
bftsis  lies  in  the  abundant  natural  richness  of  the 
environment  of  the  American  temperate  zone,  it  is 
DO  unbiased  prophecy  to  suggest  that  this  question 
will  eventually  be  settled,  not  by  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  not  by  the  government  of  Eng- 
land, not  by  the  government  of  Canada^  but  by  the 
people  themselves.  If  the  transportation  of  the  fu- 
ture shall  make  Canada  and  the  United  States  alike, 
then  assuredly  the  people  will  attend  to  the  rest,  and 
care  not  what  may  be  the  politics  or  the  government 
of  either  the  one  land  or  the  other.  The  eventual 
settlement  of  the  West  may  mean  a  country  in  which 
there  shall  be  small  distinction  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  small  distinction  between  the  lat- 
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tcr  and  the  more  desirable  parts  of  the  republic  of 
Mexico  on  the  south.  If  these  questions  shall  be 
settled  in  Washington  or  Ottawa,  it  is  safe  prophecy 
to  believe  that  it  will  be  in  the  railroad  offices  and 
not  the  governmental  offices  of  those  respective  cit- 
ies. It  takes  more  tlian  politics  to  suppress  the  in- 
stinct that  treeks  individual  well  being.  It  takes 
more  than  politica  to  prevent  water  from  running 
down-hill. 

The  reply  to  such  prophecy  or  foreboding,  or 
gaeseing^  as  one  may  choose  to  call  it,  which  has 
been  provided  by  the  government  of  England,  is  not 
apt  to  take  any  form  different  from  the  ancient 
policy  of  England]  which  after  all  is  military.  Eng- 
land is  old  and  is,  or  presently  will  be,  decadent. 
Her  bigotry  is  that  of  age,  her  unprogressive  slow- 
ness of  change  is  senile.  She  has  been  the  grtsat 
colonizer;  and  in  so  far  as  the  development  of  trans- 
portation facilities  has  brought  her  colonies  cloaer 
home  to  her,  it  has  given  England  hope — her  only 
hope — that  of  existing  in  the  future  of  her 
robust  children.  Yet  we  find  the  concern  of  Eng- 
land to-day  to  be  that  of  securing  military  touch  with 
all  the  comers  of  the  world,  rather  than  that  of  estab- 
lishing a  flexible  and  durable  system  of  transporta- 
tion methods  that  shall  make  for  the  individual 
well-being  of  all  her  widely  scattered  subjectd. 
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England,  concerned  with  this  American  invasion  of 
Bettleris,  is  to-day  planning  a  great  trans-Caoadian 
roadj  whose  western  head  shall  lie  somewhere  within 
Btriking  distance  of  Asia.  "This,"  says  one  com- 
mentator, "is  England's  answer  to  Russia  and  the 
trans-Siberian  railway."  To  a  huinble  observer  it 
might  seem  far  safer  were  England  concerned^  not  so 
much  in  answering  Russia^  as  in  answering  the 
United  States. 

The  best  answer  to  Russia  would  be  multitudes  of 
farms  in  Western  Canada,  which  one  day  we  may 
call  Western  America.  She  can  make  that  answer 
only  by  learning  the  methods  of  the  United  States. 
Till  in  some  measure  she  shall  have  done  so,  she  can 
not  be  safe  as  against  the  inroads  of  the  American 
citizens.  She  can  not  restore  the  level  of  the  waters 
by  the  building  of  railroads  with  military  reasons 
under  them.  There  may  be  a  time  in  the  history  of 
the  North  .\merican  mid-continent  when  Canada  and 
the  United  Stntos  will  agree  that  it  is  better  to  get 
along  comfortably  together  than  it  is  to  aid  a  far-off 
and  somewhat  mythical  government  to  fight  its  battles 
somewhere  at  the  end  of  military  roads. 

Our  little  Western  st'cewsioniistsS,  our  little  fron- 
tier republics  cleaved  to  the  government  at  Washing- 
ton as  soon  as  the  pathways  thereto  made  such  loy- 
alty a  possible  thing.    It  is  nearer  from  Quebec  and 
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Ottawa  to  Washington  than  it  is  to  London.  Pa- 
triotism is  much  a  malter  of  transportation.  The 
faster  the  ocean  steamships,  the  better  the  tele- 
graphic communication,  the  nearer  Canada  is  to  Eng* 
land;  yet  at  the  same  time  relatively  she  grows  still' 
nearer  to  the  United  States.* 

Germane  to  these  questions  are  those  that  rise 
as  to  the  opening  of  additional  avenues  of  indnatry 
at  the  other  end  of  those  pathways  that  stretch 
out  across  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  the  mad  race  for 
the  gates  of  the  imperial  city  of  China,  America 
had  no  real  friends  at  her  side.  That  was  the  time 
when  the  covetous  powers  of  Europe,  owners  of 
lands  overpopulated  and  industries  overcrowded, 
conceived  that  they  had  at  length  opportunity  to 


*CAiuda  doM  DOt  Uck  a  fearleu  Tlew  !o  some  of  tbaM  roattar*. 
Id  1902  a  protnlnent  Journal  of  HalKax.  N.  8..  boldly  compar«d 
BriUib  and  American  laiUtutlooa:  "Had  our  forerathorg  throwD 
In  their  lot  with  th«  other  American  colonies  a(  the  time  of  Iha 
Revolution."  says  this  Journal  editorially,  "NoTa  Scotia  would 
now  be  a  greater  Massachusetta.  The  Dominion  of  Canada  would 
baT«  flTe*fotd  iti  wealth  and  population."  I'tr  contm.  American 
•mlcraniB  face  tome  facta  which  to-day  are  not  wholly  Mtlifactorr. 
Taxation  In  Canada  lo  1901  waa  tlO  per  capita,  and  hut  $7.50  p«r 
oaplU  In  the  United  Statea.  To-day  the  debt  of  the  Dominion  1ft 
166  per  capita,  whereaa  that  of  the  United  States  figures  but  SllSt. 
In  proportion  to  population,  Canada  has  twlco  as  much  foreign- 
trade  aa  the  United  Statea:  yet  much  of  her  foralgn  trade  Is  with 
the  United  Sutea.  The  Dominion  of  Canada  cllnga  silll  lo  tha 
mother  country,  but  In  these  modern  days,  the  lines  between  itatea 
and  proTlnces  and  goTernments  become  anoually  more  faint.  Life 
bases  Itself  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  survival  of  the  Attest.  Tb« 
Interdependence  of  a  mutual  self  Interest  makes  the  strongest 
bonds  between  peoples,  between  goTernmenta,  or  belween  govern- 
xnent  and  people. 
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urge  quarrel  on  a  weaker  land,  with  the  result  of 
a  war  in  which  the  weaker  power  would  ineyitably 
be  obliged  to  pay  the  penalty  oi  unsuccessful  resort 
to  anns.  England  and  Germany  wished  to  do  what 
England  had  been  doing  in  South  Africa  and  else- 
where for  some  time.  They  wanted  a  quarrel  and 
a  war,  therefore  a  dismemberment  and  a  division. 
Water  transportation  is  cheap.  The  coal  and  iron 
of  China  lie  close  to  water  transportation.  It  had 
excellently  well  served  the  designs  of  England  and 
Germany  to  parcel  out  this  laud,  so  full  of  raw 
material  fit  for  manufacturing  purposes.  It  had 
e.xceUently  well  suited  the  powers  to  wipe  the  bar- 
barians off  the  map,  as  has  been  done  in  bo  many 
South  Asiatic  and  South  African  transactions  of  a 
similar  nature.  The  secret  of  the  Christian  indigna- 
tion at  the  barbarity  of  the  heathen  Chinese  is  none 
too  much  a  secret  in  the  frank  vision  of  commercial 
desire. 

The  part  of  America  in  this  game  was  well  played. 
It  is  too  late  now  to  cry  out  for  an  America 
for  Americans.  We  have  squandered  our  substance, 
wasted  our  heritage,  played  the  spendthrift  royally 
as  we  might.  Now  it  is  too  late.  We  may  shut  our 
gates  on  the  Easi,  but  we  must  some  time  take  our 
part  in  the  great  game  of  going  abroad  in  the  West. 
We  have  not  vet  felt  that  time  to  be  near  at  hand ; 
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but  it  was  splendid  statcemaDship  on  the  part  of 
America  that  kept  China  intact  for  yet  a  while,  and 
got  the  armies  off  her  soil. 

The  hliindishnKDts  of  England  and  Germany 
ought  not  to  appeal  to  America.  There  is  no  nation 
that  loves  us  unselfishly,  or  that  would  aid  us  uneel- 
fishly  were  we  in  need  of  help;*  but  if  it  shall  one  day 
come  to  the  last  bitter  game  among  the  nations, 
there  will  be  none  then  so  well  equipped  as  we.  M'e 
shall  not  need  to  call  for  aid.  An  English  journal 
deeme  it  "crude  vulgarity"  for  the  United  States 
to  think  of  wresting  the  maritime  supremacy  from 
Great  Britain.  It  may  be  such,  though  we  are  not 
sure.  It  was  perhaps  crude  vulgarity  when  we  took 
America  from  Great  Britain,  when  we  took  for  our- 
selves a  country  so  full  of  natural  wealth,  a  country 
60  perfect  for  the  upbuilding  of  an  aggressive  and 
self-reliant  national  character.  It  might  be  crude 
vulgarity  if  we  took  this  whole  American  continent 
EB  our  own.  Let  us  hope  that  this  same  character  may 
still  abide  with  us  when  we  find  need  for  the  farther 
crude  vulgarity  of  going  abroad  into  the  world.  That 
we  are  meantime  going  abroad  is  without  question 
true;  not  at  the  direction  of  our  ^'leaders,"  not  by  rea- 


*Un1eu  It  mleht  perhaps  bo  tbe  republic,  France,  fnmi  whoa 
we  took  tb<  dllDcult  4octriii«  that  all  meu  Br«  "trtt  aod  equal,' 
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eon  of  our  politics,  but  by  reason  of  our  transporta- 


tion. 


leader 


The  South,  always 
claims  politically  against  tlie  look  toward  Asia.  It 
is  but  politics.  The  Tennefiscc  troops  fought  well  in 
the  Philippines.  Not  all  the  world  can  stop  us  from 
thus  going  abroad.  Whether  we  shall  come  home 
again  at  a  later  date  remains  yet  to  be  seen.  Whether 
we  shall  then  have  left  a  home  worth  the  name  re- 
mains yet  to  be  proved. 

Such  are  some  of  the  localities  and  situations  into 
which  our  trails  have  nationally  led  as;  such 
some  of  the  problems  into  which  our  vaunted 
Age  of  Transportation  ia  carrying  us.  There 
are  new  equations,  new  questions,  new  prob- 
lems constantly  confronting  us  with  an  ever 
growing  urgency.  It  is  not  in  any  wise  certain 
that  a  dispassionate  study  of  this  nature  can  leave 
us  with  a  national  vanity  wholly  untouched.  It  ia 
not  altogether  sure  that  the  conclusions  framed  upon 
OUT  chosen  premises,  inevitable  ae  they  are,  can  leave 
the  student  wholly  convinced  of  either  our  universal 
success  or  our  universal  happiness. 

Yet  we  shall  do  best  to  dismiss  forebodings,  and 
to  cling,  as  still  we  may,  to  the  faith  and  hope 
that  was  part  of  the  American  birthright.  In- 
deed, we  find  it  difficult  to  study  even  our  grim  col- 
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unurtf  of  iigures,  our  unlmaginatiTe  records  of  eventai 
without  btill  retaining  the  curious  and  awesome  feel- 
ing that  heretofore  the  Bettlement  of  the  American 
West,  Uie  birth  and  growth  of  the  American  man, 
ha^  been  a  matter  of  fate,  of  destiny.  There  aeemed 
to  be  a  mighty  west-bound  tide  of  humanity  of  which 
we  were  but  spectators,  if  indeed  we  were  not  part 
of  the  tide's  burden  of  hurried  flotsam,  carried  for- 
ward without  plan  or  aim  or  purpose. 

We  go  on  apparently  still  without  plan,  apparentlj 
still  borne  forward  in  a  throng  resistless  as  of  jore. 
Perhaps  in  the  forefront  of  our  ranks  we  carrj'  trump 
of  Jericho  for  other  lands;  if  not  in  the  bugle  note 
of  our  armies,  at  least  in  the  humming  of  our  com- 
merce. Let  us  hope  that  we  do  not  invite  a  trumpet 
call  at  our  own  walls. 

A  million  dead  men  are  forgotten.  Our  wars 
are  ae  nothing.  But  a  million  live  men,  taken  up 
bodily  from  one  environment,  and  set  down  bodily 
in  another  environment  in  any  antipodal  quarter 
of  the  world — that  means  history;  that  spells  ques- 
tions in  forethought ;  that  bids  rise  an  iVmerican 
statesmanship  big  and  honest,  not  selfish,  not  cor- 
rupt, and  not  afraid!  Tliose  questions  arc  such  as 
must  be  approached  wholly  without  reference  to 
party  or  to  politics. 

Tt  has  been  hitherto  in  America  not  so  much  a 
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question  of  politics  as  of  roads;  but  now  the  roads 
are  builded  that  shall  lead  us  to  our  City  of  FV- 
sire  or  to  our  Castle  of  Despair.  Steam  will  estab- 
lish our  doctrines  and  our  tariffs.  But  eteam  has  no 
soul.  To  it,  our  flap-hatted  frontiersman,  our  new- 
American,  our  product  of  a  noble  and  unparalleled 
evolution,  is  hut  the  same  a8  the  wrinkled-booted 
foreigner  that  puts  down  his  black  box  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  Dakota  prairie  or  in  the  heart  of  a  crowded 
Eaetem  city.  Steam  has  no  care  for  the  real  glory 
ot  our  flag.  It  cares  naught  for  character.  It  does 
not  love  humanity.  In  it  dwells  no  ancient  love  for 
the  history  of  an  America  which  at  least  might  once 
have  been  dear  to  the  heart  of  all  humanity.  Steam 
is  an  equalizer.  It  breaks  down  the  lines  between 
nations.  It  makes  America  like  unto  Europe,  caus- 
ing ua  to  change  to  meet  the  changes  of  the  Old 
World.  If  we  be  not  careful  we  shall  see  going  for- 
ward that  equalizing  of  humanity  that  is  brutaliz- 
ing. And  then  in  the  good  time  of  the  ages  we 
shall  see  cataclysm,  revolution,  change. 

Whatever  the  product  of  that  change  after  the 
revolutions  that  are  yet  to  be,  no  man  of  all  the 
future  Trill  ever  again  behold  a  land  like  that 
American  West  which  is  now  no  more.  Tliat  was 
indeed  a  land  rich  in  the  bounty  of  nature,  rich 
in  opportunity  for  humanity.     It  was  a  land  where 
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a  mas  ooold  indeed  be  a  man ;  where  indeed  he  might 
live  honestly  and  cleanly  and  nobly,  unshrinking 
from  his  fate,  unfearing  for  his  own  survival,  help- 
ful to  his  neighbor,  independent  as  to  himself. 

Now  we  have  seen  our  old  rider  going  far,  our 
flap-hatted  man,  the  fearless  one.  He  has  strange 
company  to-day,  at  home  and  abroad.  In  all  rever- 
ence, let  us  hope  that  God  may  prosper  him  I  In 
all  reverence,  let  us  hope  that  there  may  never  arise 
from  the  great  and  understanding  soul  of  any  leader 
of  this  country  that  sad  and  bitter  cry,  "Give  me 
back  my  Americansl'' 
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idle  hour.  It  might,  and  indeed  it  may  —  if 
the  reader  so  shall  choose  —  otier  a  foundation 
for  wider  arguments  than  those  suggested  in 
these  pages,  which  deal  rather  with  premises 
than  conclusions.  The  lesson  of  our  dealings 
with  our  bad  men  of  the  past  can  teach  us,  if 
we  like,  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  our 
bad  men  to-day. 

There  are  other  lessons  which  we  might  take 
from  an  acquaintance  with  frontier  methods  of 
enforcing  respert  for  the  law;  and  the  first  of 
these  is  a  practical  method  of  handling  criminals 
in  the  initial  executive  acts  of  the  law.  Never 
were  American  laws  so  strong  as  to-day,  and 
never  were  our  executive  officers  so  weak.  Our 
cities  frequently  are  ridden  with  criminals  or 
rioters.  We  set  hundreds  of  policemen  to  restore 
ordert  but  order  is  not  restored.  What  is  the 
average  policeman  as  a  criminal-taker?  Cloddy 
and  coarse  of  fiber,  rarely  with  personal  heredity 
of  mental  or  bodily  vigor,  with  no  training  at 
arms,  with  no  sharp,  incisive  quality  of  nerve  ac- 
tion, fat,  unwieldy,  unable  to  run  a  hundred 
yards  and  keep  his  breath,  not  skilled  enough  to 
kill  his  man  even  when  he  has  him  corncrea,  he 
is  the  archtype  of  all  unseemliness  as  the  agent 
of  a  law  which  to-day  needs  a  sterner  unholding 
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than  ever  was  the  case  in  all  our  national  life. 
Wc  use  this  sort  of  tools  in  handling  criminals, 
when  each  of  us  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that 
the  city  which  would  select  twenty  Western 
peace  officers  of  the  old  type  and  set  them  to 
work  without  restrictions  as  to  the  size  of  their 
imminent  graveyards,  would  free  itself  of 
criminals  in  three  months*  time,  and  would  re- 
main free  so  long  as  its  methods  remained  in 
force. 

As  for  the  subject-matter  of  the  following 
work,  it  may  be  stated  that,  while  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  great  and  well-known  instances 
and  epochs  of  outlawry,  many  of  the  facts 
given  have  not  previously  found  their  way  Into 
print.  The  story  of  the  Lincoln  County  War 
of  the  Southwest  is  given  truthfully  for  the  first 
time,  and  after  full  acquaintance  with  sources 
of  information  now  inaccessible  or  passing  away. 
The  Stevens  County  War  of  Kansas,  which  took 
place,  as  it  were,  but  yesterday  and  directly  at 
our  doors,  has  had  no  history  but  a  garbled  one; 
and  as  much  might  be  said  of  many  border 
encounters  whose  chief  use  heretofore  has  been 
to  curdle  the  blood  in  penny-dreadfuls.  Accu- 
racy has  been  sought  among  the  confusing 
statements  purporting  to  constitute  the  record 
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in  such  historic  movements  as  those  of  the  'Vigi- 
lantes'* of  California  and  Montana  mining  days, 
and  of  the  later  cattle  days  when  'wars''  were 
common  between  thieves  and  outlaws,  and  the 
representatives  of  law  and  order, — themselves 
not  always  duly  authenticated  officers  of  the 
law. 

No  one  man  can  have  lived  through  the  en- 
tire time  of  the  American  frontier;  and  any 
work  of  this  kind  must  be  in  part  a  matter  of 
compilation  in  so  far  as  it  refers  to  matters  of 
the  past.  In  all  cases  where  practicable,  how- 
ever, the  author  has  made  up  the  records  from 
stories  of  actual  participants,  sunivors  and  eye- 
witnesses; and  he  is  able  in  some  measure  to 
write  of  things  and  men  personally  known  dur- 
ing twenty-five  years  of  Western  life.  Captain 
Patrick  F.  Garrett*  of  New  Mexico,  central  fig- 
ure of  the  border  fighting  in  that  district  in  the 
early  railroad  days,  has  been  of  much  service  in 
extending  the  author*s  information  on  that  re- 
gion and  time.  Mr.  Herbert  M.  Tonncy,  now 
of  Illinois,  tells  his  own  story  as  a  survivor  of 
the  typical  county-seat  war  of  Kansas,  in  which 
he  was  shot  and  left  for  dead.  Many  other  men 
have  offered  valuable  narratives. 

In  dealing  with  any  subject  of  early  Amcricin 
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history,  there  is  no  authority  more  incontestable 
than  Mr.  Alexander  Ilynds,  of  Dandridgc, 
Tennessee,  whose  acquaintance  with  singular 
and  forgotten  bits  oi  early  frontier  history  bor- 
ders upon  the  unique  in  its  way.  Neither  does 
better  authority  exist  than  Hon.  N.  P.  Lang- 
ford,  of  Minnesota,  upon  all  matters  having 
to  do  with  life  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region 
in  the  decade  of  1S60-1870.  He  was  an  argo- 
naut of  the  Rockies  and  a  citizen  of  Montana 
and  of  other  Western  territories  before  the  com- 
ing of  the  days  of  law.  Free  quotations  are  made 
from  his  graphic  work,  **  Vigilante  Days  and 
Ways,"  which  is  both  interesting  of  itself  and 
valuable  as  a  historical  record. 

The  stones  of  modem  train-robbing  bandits 
and  outlaw  gangs  are  taken  partly  from  per- 
sonal narratives,  partly  from  judicial  records, 
and  partly  from  works  frequently  more  sensa- 
tional than  accurate,  and  requiring  much  sift- 
ing and  verifying  in  detail.  Naturally,  very 
many  volumes  of  Western  history  and  adventure 
have  been  consulted.  Much  of  this  labor  has 
been  one  of  love  for  the  days  and  places  con- 
cerned^ which  exist  no  longer  as  they  once  did. 
The  total  result,  it  is  hoped,  will  aid  in  tellinc 
at  least  a  portion  of  the  story  of  the  v'ivid  and 
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significant  life  of  the  West,  and  of  that  frontier 
whose  van,  if  ever  marked  by  human  lawless- 
ness, has,  none  the  less,  ever  been  led  by  the 
banner  of  human  liberty.  May  that  banner  still 
wave  to-day,  and  though  blood  be  again  the 
price,  may  it  never  permanently  be  replaced  by 
that  of  license  and  injustice  in  our  America. 
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Chapter  I 

The  Desperado — Analysis  of  His  Make-up — - 
How  the  Desperado  Got  to  Be  Bad  and  IVhy 
— Some  Men  Naturally  Skillful  with  Weapons 
—  Typical  Desperadoes.     ::::::: 

ENERGY  and  action  may  be  of  two  sorts, 
good  or  bad;  this  being  as  well  as  we 
can  phrase  it  in  human  affairs.  The 
live  wires  that  net  our  streets  arc  more  danger- 
ous than  all  the  bad  men  the  country  ever  knew, 
but  we  call  electricity  on  the  whole  good  in  its 
action.  We  lay  it  under  law,  but  sometimes  it 
breaks  out  and  has  its  own  way.  These  out- 
breaks will  occur  until  the  end  of  time,  in  live 
wires  and  vital  men.  Each  land  in  the  world 
produces  its  own  men  individually  bad — and,  in 
time,  other  bad  men  who  kill  them  for  the  gen- 
eral good. 

There  are  bad  Chinamen,  bad  Filipinos,  bad 
Mexicans,  and  Indians,  and  negroes,  and  bad 
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white  men.  The  white  bad  man  is  the  worst 
bad  man  ot  the  world,  and  the  prize-taking  bad 
man  of  the  lot  is  the  Western  white  bad  man. 
Turn  the  white  man  loose  in  a  land  free  of 
restraint — such  as  was  always  that  Golden 
Fleece  land,  vague,  shifting  and  transitory, 
known  as  the  American  West — and  he  simply 
reverts  to  the  ways  of  Teutonic  and  Gothic  for- 
ests. The  civilized  empire  of  the  W^cst  has 
grown  in  spite  of  this,  because  of  that  other 
strange  germ,  the  love  of  law,  anciently  im- 
planted in  the  soul  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  That 
there  was  little  difference  between  the  bad  man 
and  the  good  man  who  went  out  after  him 
was  frequently  demonstrated  in  the  early  roar- 
ing days  of  the  West.  The  religion  of  progress 
and  civilization  meant  very  little  to  the  Western 
town  marshal,  who  sometimes,  or  often,  was 
a  peace  officer  chiefly  because  he  was  a  good 
fighting  man. 

Wc  band  together  and  "elect**  political  rep- 
resentatives who  do  not  represent  us  at  all.  We 
"elect'*  executive  officers  who  execute  nothing 
but  their  own  wishes.  We  pay  innumerable 
policemen  to  take  from  our  shoulders  the  bur- 
den of  self-protection:  and  the  policemen  do  not 
do  this  thing.    Back  of  all  the  law  is  the  undele- 
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gated  personal  right,  that  vague  thing  which, 
none  the  less,  is  recognized  in  all  the  laws  and 
charters  of  the  world;  as  England  and  France 
of  old.  and  Russia  to-day,  may  show.  This 
undelegated  personal  right  is  in  each  of  us,  or 
ought  to  be.  If  there  is  in  you  no  hot  blood 
to  break  into  flame  and  set  you  arbiter  for  your- 
self in  some  sharp,  crucial  moment,  then  God 
pity  you,  for  no  woman  ever  loved  you  if  she 
could  find  anything  else  to  love,  and  you  are  fit 
neither  as  man  nor  citizen. 

As  the  individual  retains  an  undelegated 
right,  so  does  the  body  social.  We  employ  poli- 
ticians, but  at  heart  most  of  us  despise  politicians 
and  love  fighting  men.  Society  and  law  are  not 
absolutely  wise  nor  absolutely  right,  but  only 
as  a  compromise  relatively  wise  and  right.  The 
bad  man.  so  called,  may  have  been  in  large  part 
relatively  bad.  This  much  we  may  say  scientific- 
ally, and  without  the  slightest  cheapness.  It 
does  not  mean  that  we  shall  waste  any  maudlin 
sentiment  over  a  desperado;  and  certainly  it  does 
not  mean  that  we  shall  have  anything  but  con- 
tempt for  the  pretender  at  desperadolsm. 

Who  and  what  was  the  bad  man?  Scientific- 
ally and  historically  he  was  even  as  you  and  I. 
Whence  did  he  come?    From  any  and  all  places. 
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What  did  he  look  like?  He  came  in  all  sorts 
and  shapes,  all  colors  and  sizes — just  as  cow- 
ards do.  As  to  knowing  him,  the  only  way  was 
by  trying  him.  His  reputation,  true  or  false, 
just  or  unjust,  became,  of  course,  the  herald  of 
the  bad  man  in  due  time.  The  *'killer"  of  a 
Western  town  might  be  known  throughout  the 
state  or  in  several  states.  His  reputation  might 
long  outlast  that  of  able  statesmen  and  public 
benefactors. 

What  distinguished  the  bad  man  in  peculiarity 
from  his  fellowman  ?  Why  was  he  better  with 
weapons?  What  is  courage,  in  the  last  analysis? 
We  ought  to  be  able  to  answer  these  questions 
in  a  purely  scientific  way.  We  have  machines 
for  photographing  relative  quickness  of  thought 
and  muscular  action.  We  are  able  to  record  the 
varying  speeds  of  impulse  transmission  in  the 
nerves  of  different  individuals.  If  you  were 
picking  out  a  bad  man,  would  you  select  one 
who,  on  the  machine,  showed  a  dilatory  nerve 
response?  Hardly.  The  relative  fitness  for  a 
man  to  be  "bad,"  to  become  extraordinarily 
quick  and  skillful  with  weapons,  could,  without 
doubt,  be  predetermined  largely  by  these  scien- 
tific measurements.  Of  course,  having  no 
thought-machines  in  the  early  West,  they  got  at 
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the  matter  by  experimenting,  and  so,  very  often, 
by  a  graveyard  route.  You  could  not  always 
stop  to  feel  the  pulse  of  a  suspected  killer. 

The  use  of  firearms  with  swiftness  and  accu- 
racy was  necessary  in  the  calling  of  the  des- 
perado, after  fate  had  marked  htm  and  set  him 
apart  for  the  inevitable,  though  possibly  long- 
deferred,  end.  This  skill  with  weapons  was  a 
natural  gift  in  the  case  of  nearly  every  man 
who  attained  great  reputation  whether  as  killer 
of  victims  or  as  killer  of  killers.  Practice  assisted 
in  proficiency,  but  a  Wild  Bill  or  a  Sladc  or  a 
Billy  the  Kid  was  born  and  not  made. 

Quickness  in  nerve  action  is  usually  backed 
with  good  digestion,  and  hard  life  in  the  open 
is  good  medicine  for  the  latter.  This,  however, 
does  not  wholly  cover  the  case.  A  slow  man 
also  might  be  a  brave  man.  Sooner  or  later,  if 
he  went  into  the  desperado  business  on  either 
side  of  the  game,  he  would  fall  before  the  man 
who  was  brave  as  himself  and  a  fraction  faster 
with  the  gun. 

There  were  unknown  numbers  of  potential  bad 
men  who  died  mute  and  Inglorious  after  a  life 
spent  at  a  desk  or  a  plow.  They  might  have 
been  bad  if  matters  had  shaped  right  for  that. 
Each  war  brings  out  its  own  heroes  from  un- 
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suspected  places;  each  sudden  emergency  sum- 
mons its  own  fit  man.  Say  that  a  man  took 
to  the  use  of  weapons,  and  found  himself  arbi- 
ter of  life  and  death  with  lesser  animals,  and 
able  to  grant  them  either  at  a  distance.  He 
went  on,  pleased  with  his  growing  skill  with 
firearms.  He  discovered  that  as  the  sword 
had  in  one  age  of  the  world  lengthened 
the  human  arm,  so  did  the  six-shooter  —  that 
epochal  instrument,  invented  at  precisely  that 
time  of  the  American  life  when  the  human 
arm  needed  lengthening — extend  and  strengthen 
his  arm,  and  make  him  and  all  men  equal.  The 
user  of  weapons  felt  his  powers  increased.  So 
now,  in  time,  there  came  to  him  a  moment  of 
danger.  There  was  his  enemy.  There  was  the 
affront,  the  challenge.  Perhaps  it  was  male 
against  male,  a  matter  of  sex,  prolific  always  in 
bloodshed.  It  might  be  a  matter  of  property, 
or  perhaps  it  was  some  taunt  as  to  his  own  per- 
sonal courage.  Perhaps  alcohol  came  into  the 
question,  as  was  often  the  case.  For  one  reason 
or  the  other,  it  came  to  the  ordeal  of  combat. 
It  was  the  undelegated  right  of  one  individual 
against  that  of  another.  The  law  was  not  in- 
voked— the  law  would  not  ser\'e.  Even  as  the 
quicker  set  of  nerves  flashed  into  action,  the 
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arm  shot  forward,  and  there  smote  the  point 
of  flame  a^  did  once  the  point  of  steel.  The 
victim  fell,  his  own  weapon  clutched  in  his  hand, 
a  fraction  too  late.  The  law  cleared  the  killer. 
It  was  "self-defense."  "It  was  an  even  break," 
his  fellowmen  said;  although  thereafter  they 
were  more  reticent  with  him  and  sought  him  out 
less  frequently. 

*'It  was  an  even  break,'*  said  the  killer  to  him- 
self— "an  even  break,  him  or  me."  But,  per- 
haps, the  repetition  of  this  did  not  serve  to  blot 
out  a  certain  mental  picture.  I  have  had  a  bad 
man  tell  me  that  he  killed  his  second  man  to 
get  rid  of  the  mental  image  of  his  first  victim. 

But  this  exigency  might  arise  again;  indeed, 
most  frequently  did  arise.  Again  the  embryo 
bad  man  was  the  quicker.  His  self-approbation 
now,  perhaps,  began  to  grow.  This  was  the 
crucial  time  of  his  life.  He  might  go  on  now 
and  become  a  bad  man,  or  he  might  cheapen 
and  become  an  imitation  desperado.  In  either 
event,  his  third  man  left  him  still  more  confi- 
dent. His  courage  and  his  skill  in  weapons 
gave  him  assuredness  and  ease  at  the  time  of  an 
encounter.  He  was  now  becoming  a  specialist. 
Time  did  the  rest,  until  at  length  they  buried 
him. 
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The  bad  man  of  genuine  sort  rarely  looked  the 
part  assigned  to  him  in  the  popular  imagination. 
The  long-haired  blusterer,  adorned  with  a  dia- 
lect that  never  was  spoken,  serves  very  well  in 
fiction  about  the  West,  but  that  is  not  the  real 
thing.  The  most  dangerous  man  was  apt  to  be 
quiet  and  smooth-spoken.  When  an  antagonist 
blustered  and  threatened,  the  most  dangerous 
man  only  felt  rising  in  his  own  soul,  keen  and 
stem,  that  strange  exultation  which  often  comes 
with  combat  for  the  man  naturally  brave,  A 
Western  officer  of  established  reputation  once 
said  to  me,  while  speaking  of  a  recent  personal 
difficulty  into  which  he  had  been  forced:  *'I 
hadn't  been  in  anything  of  that  sort  for  years, 
and  I  wished  I  was  out  of  it.  Then  I  said  to 
myself,  *Is  it  true  that  you  are  getting  old — 
have  you  lost  your  nerve?*  Then  all  at  once  the 
old  feeling  came  over  me,  and  I  was  just  like  I 
used  to  be.  I  felt  calm  and  happy,  and  I 
laughed  after  that.  I  jerked  my  gun  and  shoved 
it  into  his  stomach.  He  put  up  his  hands  and 
apologized.  *I  will  give  you  a  hundred  dollars 
now,*  he  said,  *if  you  will  tell  me  where  you  got 
that  gun.*  I  suppose  I  was  a  trifle  quick  for 
him." 

The  virtue  of  the  "drop"  was  eminently  re- 
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spected  among  bad  men.  Sometimes,  however, 
men  were  killed  in  the  last  desperate  convic- 
tion that  no  man  on  earth  was  as  quick  as  they. 
What  came  near  being  an  incident  .of  that  kind 
was  related  by  a  noted  Western  sheriff. 

'*Down  on  the  edge  of  the  Pecos  valley," 
said  he,  *'a  dozen  miles  below  old  Fort  Sumner, 
there  used  to  be  a  little  saloon,  and  I  once  cap- 
tured a  man  there.  He  came  in  from  some- 
where east  of  our  territory,  and  was  wanted 
for  murder.  The  reward  offered  for  him  was 
twelve  hundred  dollars.  Since  he  was  a 
stranger,  none  of  us  knew  him,  but  the  sheriff's 
descriptions  sent  in  said  he  had  a  freckled  face, 
small  hands,  and  a  red  spot  in  one  eye.  I  heard 
that  there  was  a  new  saloon-keeper  in  there, 
and  thought  he  might  be  the  man,  so  I  took  a 
deputy  and  went  down  one  day  to  sec  about  it. 

"I  told  my  deputy  not  to  shoot  until  he  saw 
me  go  after  my  gun.  I  didn't  want  to  hold 
the  man  up  unless  he  was  the  right  one,  and  I 
wanted  to  be  sure  about  that  identification  mark 
in  the  eye.  Now,  when  a  bartender  is  waiting 
on  you,  he  will  never  look  you  in  the  face  until 
Just  as  you  raise  your  glass  to  drink.  I  told 
my  deputy  that  we  would  order  a  couple  of 
drinks,  and  so  get  a  chance  to  look  this  fellow 
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in  the  eye.  When  he  looked  up»  1  did  look  him 
in  the  eye,  and  there  was  the  red  spot ! 

*'I  dropped  my  glass  and  jerked  my  gun  and 
covered  him,  but  he  just  wouldn*t  put  up  his 
hands  for  a  while.  I  didn't  want  to  kill  him, 
but  I  thought  I  surely  would  have  to.  He  kept 
both  of  his  hands  resting  on  the  bar,  and  I 
knew  he  had  a  gun  within  three  feet  of  him 
somewhere.  At  last  slowly  he  gave  in.  I 
treated  him  well,  as  I  always  did  a  prisoner, 
told  him  we  would  square  it  if  we  had  made  any 
mistake.  We  put  irons  on  him  and  started  for 
Las  Vegas  with  him  in  a  wagon.  The  next 
morning,  out  on  the  trail,  he  confessed  every- 
thing to  me.  We  turned  him  over,  and  later 
he  was  tried  and  hung.  I  always  considered  him 
to  be  a  pretty  bad  man.  So  far  as  the  result 
was  concerned,  he  might  about  as  well  have 
gone  after  his  gun.  I  certainly  thought  that 
was  what  he  was  going  to  do.  He  had  sand. 
I  could  just  see  him  stand  there  and  balance  the 
chances  in  his  mind." 

"Another  of  the  nerviest  men  T  ever  ran 
up  against,'*  the  same  officer  went  on,  reflec- 
tively, "I  met  when  I  was  sheriff  of  Dona  Ana 
county,  New  Mexico.  I  was  in  Las  Cruccs, 
when  there  came  in  a  sheriff  from  over  in  the 
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Indian  Nations  looking  for  a  fugitive  who  had 
broken  out  of  a  penitentiary  after  killing  a 
guard  and  another  man  or  so.  This  sheriff  told 
mc  that  the  criminal  in  question  was  the  most 
desperate  man  he  had  ever  known,  and  that  no 
matter  how  we  came  on  him,  he  would  put  up  a 
fight  and  we  would  have  to  kill  him  before  we 
could  take  him.  We  located  our  man,  who  was 
cooking  on  a  ranch  six  or  eight  miles  out  of 
town.  I  told  the  sheriff  to  stay  in  town,  be- 
cause the  man  would  know  him  and  would  not 
know  us.  I  had  a  Mexican  deputy  along 
with  mc. 

**I  put  out  my  deputy  on  one  side  of  the 
house  and  went  in.  I  found  my  man  just  wiping 
his  hands  on  a  towel  after  washing  his  dishes. 
I  threw  down  on  him,  and  he  answered  by 
smashing  me  in  the  face,  and  then  jumping 
through  the  window  like  a  squirrel.  I  caught 
at  him  and  tore  the  shirt  off  his  back,  but  I 
didn't  stop  him.  Then  I  ran  out  of  the  door 
and  caught  him  on  the  porch.  I  did  not  want  to 
kill  him,  so  I  struck  him  over  the  head  with  the 
handcuffs  I  had  ready  for  him.  He  dropped, 
but  came  up  like  a  flash,  and  struck  me  so  hard 
with  his  fist  that  I  was  badly  jarred.  We  fought 
hammer  and  tongs  for  a  while,  but  at  length 
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he  broke  away,  sprang  through  the  door,  and 
ran  down  the  hall.  He  was  going  to  his  room 
after  his  gun.  At  that  moment  my  Mexican 
came  in,  and  having  no  sentiment  about  it,  just 
(V'haled  away  and  shot  him  in  the  back,  killing 
him  on  the  spot.  The  doctors  said  when  they 
examined  this  man's  body  that  he  was  the  most 
perfect  physical  specimen  they  had  ever  seen. 
I  can  testify  that  he  was  a  fighter.  The  sheriti 
offered  me  the  reward,  but  I  wouldn^t  take  any 
of  it.  I  told  him  that  I  would  be  over  in  his 
country  some  time,  and  that  I  was  sure  he 
would  do  as  much  for  me  if  I  needed  his  help. 
I  hope  that  if  I  do  have  to  go  after  his  par- 
ticular sort  of  bad  people,  Til  be  lucky  in  get- 
ting the  first  start  on  my  man.  That  man  was 
as  desperate  a  fighter  as  I  ever  saw  or  expect  to 
sec.  Give  a  man  of  that  stripe  any  kind  of  a 
show  and  he's  going  to  kill  you,  that's  all.  He 
knows  that  he  has  no  chance  under  the  law. 
"Sometimes  they  got  away  with  desperate 
chances,  too,  as  many  a  peace  officer  has  learned 
to  his  cost.  The  only  way  to  go  after  such  a 
man  is  to  go  prepared,  and  then  to  give  him 
no  earthly  show  to  get  the  best  of  you.  I  don't 
mean  that  an  officer  ought  to  shoot  down  a  man 
if  he  has  a  show  to  take  his  prisoner  alive;  but 
I  do  mean  that  he  ought  to  remember  that  he 
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may  be  pitted  against  a  man  who  is  just  as 
brave  as  he  is,  and  just  as  good  with  a  gun,  and 
who  is  fighting  for  his  life." 

Of  course,  such  a  man  as  this,  whether  con- 
fronted by  an  officer  of  the  law  or  by  another 
man  against  whom  he  has  a  personal  grudge, 
or  who  has  in  any  way  challenged  him  to  the 
ordeal  of  weapons,  was  steadfast  in  his  own 
belief  that  he  was  as  brave  as  any,  and  as  quick 
with  weapons.  Thus,  until  at  length  he  met 
his  master  in  the  law  of  human  progress  and 
civilization,  he  simply  added  to  his  own  list  of 
victims,  or  was  added  to  the  list  of  another  of 
his  own  sort.  For  a  very  long  time,  moreover, 
there  existed  a  great  region  on  the  frontier 
where  the  law  could  not  protect.  There  was 
good  reason,  therefore,  for  a  man's  learning  to 
depend  upon  his  own  courage  and  strength  and 
skill.  He  had  nothing  else  to  protect  him* 
whether  he  was  good  or  bad.  In  the  typical 
days  of  the  Western  bad  man,  life  was  the  prop- 
erty of  the  individual,  and  not  of  society,  and 
one  man  placed  his  life  against  another's  as  the 
only  way  of  solving  hard  personal  problems. 
Those  days  and  those  conditions  brought  out 
some  of  the  boldest  and  most  reckless  men  the 
earth  ever  saw.  Before  we  freely  criticize  them, 
we  ought  fully  to  understand  them. 
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Chapter  II 

The  Imitation  Desperado — The  Cheap  **Long 
Hair'' — J  Desperado  in  Appearance,  a  Coward 
at  Heart — Some  Desperadoes  IVho  Did  Not 
''Stand  the  Acid-**       ::::::: 

THE  counterfeit  bad  man,  in  so  far  as 
he  has  a  place  in  literature,  was  largely 
produced  by  Western  consumptives  for 
Eastern  consumption.  Sometimes  he  was  in  per- 
son manufactured  in  the  East  and  sent  West. 
It  is  easy  to  sec  the  philosophical  difference  be- 
tween the  actual  bad  man  of  the  West  and  the 
imitation  article.  The  bad  man  was  an  evolu- 
tion; the  imitation  bad  man  was  an  instanta- 
neous creation,  a  supply  arising  full  panoplied 
to  fill  a  popular  demand.  Silently  there  arose, 
partly  in  the  West  and  partly  in  the  East,  men 
who  gravely  and  calmly  proceeded  to  look  the 
part.  After  looking  the  part  for  a  time,  to  their 
own  satisfaction  at  least,  and  after  taking  them- 
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selves  seriously  as  befitted  the  situation,  they,  in 
very  many  instances,  faded  away  and  disap- 
peared in  that  Nowhere  whence  they  came. 
Some  of  them  took  themselves  too  seriously  for 
their  own  good.  Of  course,  there  existed  for 
some  years  certain  possibilities  that  any  one  of 
these  bad  men  might  run  against  the  real  thing. 
There  always  existed  in  the  real,  sober,  level- 
headed West  a  contempt  for  the  West-struck 
man  who  was  not  really  bad,  but  who  wanted  to 
seem  *'bad."  Singularly  enough,  men  of  this 
type  were  not  so  frequently  local  products  as 
immigrants.  The  "bootblack  bad  man"  was  a 
character  recognized  on  the  frontier — the  city 
tough  gone  West  with  ambitions  to  achieve  a 
bad  eminence.  Some  of  these  men  were  par* 
tially  bad  for  a  while.  Some  of  them^  no  doubt, 
even  left  behind  them,  after  their  sudden  fu- 
nerals, the  impression  that  they  had  been 
wholly  bad.  You  cannot  detect  all  the  counter- 
feit currency  in  the  world,  severe  as  the  test  for 
counterfeits  was  in  the  old  West.  There  Is,  of 
course,  no  great  amount  of  difference  between 
the  West  and  the  East.  All  America,  as  well 
as  the  West,  demanded  of  its  citizens  nothing 
so  much  as  genuineness.  Yet  the  Western 
phrase,  to  "stand  the  acid,"  was  not  surpassed 
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in  graphic  descriptiveness.  When  an  imitation 
bad  man  came  into  a  town  of  the  old  frontier, 
he  had  to  "stand  the  acid"  or  get  out.  His 
hand  would  be  called  by  some  one.  *'My 
friend,"  said  old  Bob  Bobo,  the  famous  Mis- 
sissippi bear  hunter,  to  a  man  who  was  doing 
some  pretty  loud  talking,  **I  have  always 
noticed  that  when  a  man  goes  out  hunting  for 
trouble  in  these  bottoms,  he  almost  always  finds 
it."  Two  weeks  later,  this  same  loud  talker 
threatened  a  calm  man  in  simple  jeans  pants, 
who  took  a  shotgun  and  slew  him  impulsively. 
Now,  the  West  got  its  hot  blood  largely  from 
the  South,  and  the  dogma  of  the  Southern  town 
was  the  same  in  the  Western  mining  town  or 
cow  camp — the  bad  man  or  the  would-be  bad 
man  had  to  declare  himself  before  long,  and 
the  acid  bottle  was  always  close  at  hand. 

That  there  were  grades  in  counterfeit  bad 
men  was  accepted  as  a  truth  on  the  frontier.  A 
man  might  be  known  as  dangerous,  as  a  mur- 
derer at  heart,  and  yet  be  despised.  The  Imita- 
tion bad  man  discovered  that  it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  terrify  a  good  part  of  the  population  of 
a  community.  Sometimes  a  base  imitation  of  a 
desperado  is  exalted  in  the  public  eye  as  the  real 
article.    A  few  years  ago  four  misled  hoodlums 
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of  Chicago  held  up  a  street-car  bamt  killed  two 
men,  stole  a  sum  of  money,  killed  a  police- 
man and  another  man,  and  took  refuge  in 
a  dugout  in  the  sand  hills  below  the  city,  com- 
porting themselves  according  to  the  most  ac- 
cepted dime-novel  standards.  Clumsily  arrested 
by  one  hundred  men  or  so,  instead  of  being  tidily 
killed  by  three  or  four,  as  would  have  been  the 
case  on  the  frontier,  they  were  put  in  jaiK  given 
columns  of  newspaper  notice,  and  worshiped 
by  large  crowds  of  maudlin  individuals.  These 
men  probably  died  in  the  belief  that  they  were 
**bad."  They  were  not  bad  men,  but  imita- 
tions, counterfeit,  and,  indeed,  nothing  more 
than  cheap  and  dirty  little  murderers. 

Of  course,  we  all  feel  able  to  detect  the  mere 
notoriety  hunter,  who  poses  about  in  cheap  pre- 
tentiousness;  but  now  and  then  in  the  West  there 
turned  up  something  more  difficult  to  under- 
stand. Perhaps  the  most  typical  case  of  imita- 
tion bad  man  ever  known,  at  least  in  the  South- 
west was  Bob  Ollinger,  who  was  killed  by  Billy 
the  Kid  in  1881,  when  the  latter  escaped  from 
jail  at  Lincoln,  New  Mexico.  That  Ollinger 
was  a  killer  had  been  proved  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  a  doubt.  He  had  no  respect  for  human 
life,  and  those  who  knew  him  best  knew  that  he 
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was  a  murderer  at  heart.  His  reputation  was 
gained  otherwise  than  through  the  severe  test 
of  an  "even  break,"  Some  say  that  he  killed 
Chavez,  a  Mexican,  as  he  offered  his  own  hand 
in  greeting.  He  killed  another  man,  Hill,  in  a 
similarly  treacherous  way.  Later,  when,  as  a 
peace  officer,  he  was  with  a  deputy,  Pierce,  serv- 
ing a  warrant  on  one  Jones,  he  pulled  his  gun 
and,  without  need  or  provocation,  shot  Jones 
through.  The  same  bullet,  passing  through 
Jones's  body,  struck  Pierce  in  the  leg  and  left 
him  a  cripple  for  life.  Again,  Ollinger  was  out 
as  a  deputy  with  a  noted  sheriff  in  pursuit  of  a 
Mexican  criminal,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  a 
ditch.  Ollinger  wanted  only  to  get  into  a  posi- 
tion where  he  could  shoot  the  man,  but  his 
superior  officer  crawled  alone  up  the  ditch,  and. 
rising  suddenly,  covered  his  man  and  ordered 
him  to  surrender.  The  Mexican  threw  down 
his  gun  and  said  that  he  would  surrender  to  the 
sheriff,  but  that  he  was  sure  Ollinger  would  kill 
him.  This  fear  was  justified.  **When  1 
brought  out  the  man,"  said  the  sheriff,  '*011in- 
ger  came  up  on  the  run,  with  his  cocked  six- 
shooter  in  his  hand.  His  long  hair  was  flying 
behind  him  as  he  ran,  and  I  never  in  my  life 
saw  so  devilish  a  look  on  any  human  being's 
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face.  He  simply  wanted  to  shoot  that  Mexican, 
and  he  chased  him  around  me  until  1  had  to  tell 
him  I  would  kill  him  if  he  did  not  stop/'  "OUin- 
ger  was  a  born  murderer  at  heart,"  the  sheriff 
added  later.  '*!  never  slept  out  with  him  that 
I  did  not  watch  him.  After  1  had  more  of  a 
reputation,  I  think  Ollinger  would  have  been 
glad  to  kill  me  for  the  notoriety  of  it.  I  never 
gave  him  a  chance  to  shoot  me  in  the  back  or 
when  I  was  asleep.  Of  course,  you  will  under- 
stand that  we  had  to  use  for  deputies  such  ma- 
terial as  we  could  get." 

Ollinger  was  the  sort  of  Imitation  desperado 
that  looks  the  part.  He  wore  his  hair  long 
and  affected  the  ultra-Western  dress,  which  to- 
day is  despised  in  the  West.  He  was  one  of 
the  very  few  men  at  that  time — twenty-five 
years  ago — who  carried  a  knife  at  his  belt. 
When  he  was  in  such  a  town  as  Las  Vegas  or 
Sante  Fe,  he  delighted  to  put  on  a  buckskin 
shirt,  spread  his  hair  out  on  his  shoulders,  and 
to  walk  through  the  streets,  picking  his  teeth 
with  his  knife,  or  once  In  a  while  throwing  It 
in  such  a  way  that  it  would  stick  up  in  a  tree 
or  a  board.  He  presented  an  eye-filling  spec- 
tacle, and  was  indeed  the  ideal  imitation  bad 
man.     This  being  the  case,   there  may  be  in- 
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tercst  in  following  out  his  life  to  its  close,  and 
in  noting  how  the  bearing  of  the  bad  man's 
title  sometimes  exacted  a  very  high  price  of 
the  claimant. 

Ollinger,  who  had  made  many  threats  against 
Billy  the  Kid,  was  very  cordially  hated  by  the 
latter.  Together  with  Deputy  Bell,  of  White 
Oaks,  Ollinger  had  been  appointed  to  guard  the 
Kid  for  two  weeks  previous  to  the  execution  of 
the  death  sentence  which  had  been  imposed  upon 
the  latter.  The  Kid  did  not  want  to  harm  Bell, 
but  he  dearly  hated  Ollinger,  who  never  had 
lost  an  opportunity  to  taunt  him.  Watching  his 
chance,  the  Kid  at  length  killed  both  Bell  and 
Ollinger,  shooting  the  latter  with  OUingcr*s 
own  shotgun,  with  which  Ollinger  had  often 
menaced  his  prisoner. 

Other  than  these  two  men,  the  Kid  and  Ollin- 
ger, I  know  of  no  better  types  each  of  his  own 
class.  One  was  a  genuine  bad  man,  and  the 
other  was  the  genuine  imitation  of  a  bad  man. 
They  w^erc  really  as  far  apart  as  the  poles,  and 
they  arc  so  held  in  the  tradition  of  that  bloody 
country  to-day.  Throughout  the  West  there 
arc  two  sorts  of  wolves — the  coyote  and  the 
gray  wolf.  Either  will  kill,  and  both  are  lovers 
of  blood.    One  is  yellow  at  heart,  and  the  other 
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is  game  all  the  way  through.  In  outward  ap- 
pearance both  are  wolves,  and  in  appearance 
they  sometimes  grade  toward  each  other  so 
closely  that  it  is  hard  to  determine  the  species. 
The  gray  wolf  is  a  warrior  and  is  respected. 
The  coyote  is  a  sneak  and  a  murderer,  and  his 
name  is  a  term  of  reproach  throughout  the 
West. 
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Chapter  III 

The  Land  of  the  Desperado — The  Frontier  of 
the  Old  (Vest — The  Great  Unsettled  Regions 
— The  Desperado  of  the  Mountains — His 
Brother  of  the  Plains^ — The  Desperado  of  the 
Early  Railroad  Towns,     ::::::: 

THERE  was  once  a  vast  empire,  almost 
unknown,  west  of  the  Missouri  river. 
The  white  civilization  of  this  conti- 
nent was  three  hundred  years  in  reaching  it. 
We  had  won  our  independence  and  taken  our 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  world  before 
our  hardiest  men  had  learned  anything  whatever 
of  this  Western  empire.  We  had  bought  this 
vast  region  and  were  paying  for  it  before  we 
knew  what  we  had  purchased.  The  wise  men 
of  the  East,  leading  men  in  Congress,  said  that 
it  would  be  criminal  to  add  this  territory  to  our 
already  huge  domain,  because  it  could  never  be 
settled.     It  was  not  dreamed  that  civilization 
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would  ever  really  subdue  it.  Even  much  later, 
men  as  able  as  Daniel  Webster  deplored  the 
attempt  to  extend  our  lines  farther  to  the  West, 
saying  that  these  territories  could  not  be  States, 
that  the  East  would  suffer  if  we  widened  our 
West,  and  that  the  latter  could  never  be  of  value 
to  the  union  1  So  far  as  this  great  West  was 
concerned,  it  was  spurned  and  held  in  contempt, 
and  it  had  full  right  to  take  itself  as  an  outcast. 
Decreed  to  the  wilderness  forever,  It  could  have 
been  forgiven  for  running  wild.  Denominated 
as  unfit  for  the  occupation  of  the  Eastern  popu- 
latlon,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  tt  would 
gather  to  itself  a  population  all  its  own- 
It  did  gather  such  a  population,  and  in  part 
that  population  was  a  lawless  one.  The  fron- 
tier, clear  across  to  the  Pacific,  has  at  one  time 
or  another  been  lawless;  but  this  was  not  always 
the  fault  of  the  men  who  occupied  the  frontier. 
The  latter  swept  Westward  with  such  unex- 
ampled swiftness  that  the  machinery  of  the  law 
could  not  always  keep  up  with  them.  Where 
there  are  no  courts,  where  each  man  is  judge 
and  jury  for  himself,  protecting  himself  and  his 
property  by  his  own  arm  alone,  there  always 
have  gathered  also  the  lawless,  those  who  do 
not  wish  the  day  of  law  to  come,  men  who  want 
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license  and  not  liberty,  who  wish  crime  and  not 
lawfulness,  who  want  to  take  what  is  not  theirs 
and  to  enforce  their  own  will  in  their  own 
fashion. 

**There  are  two  states  of  society  perhaps 
equally  bad  for  the  promotion  of  good  morals 
and  virtue — the  densely  populated  city  and  the 
wilderness.  In  the  former,  a  single  individual 
loses  his  identity  in  the  mass,  and,  being  un- 
noticed, is  without  the  view  of  the  public,  and 
can,  to  a  certain  extent,  commit  crimes  with 
impunity.  In  the  latter,  the  population  is  sparse 
and,  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  not  being  ex- 
tended, his  crimes  are  in  a  measure  unobserved, 
or,  if  so,  frequently  power  is  wanting  to  bring 
him  to  justice.  Hence,  both  arc  the  resort  of 
desperadoes.  In  the  early  settlement  of  the 
West,  the  borders  were  infested  with  despe- 
radoes flying  from  justice,  suspected  or  con- 
victed felons  escaped  from  the  grasp  of  the  law, 
who  sought  safety.  The  counterfeiter  and  the 
robber  there  found  a  secure  retreat  or  a  new 
theater  for  crime." 

The  foregoing  words  were  written  in  1855 
by  a  historian  to  whom  the  West  of  the  trans- 
Missouri  remained  still  a  sealed  book;  but  they 
cover  very  fitly  the  appeal  of  a  wild  and  un- 
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known  land  to  a  bold,  a  criminat,  or  an  ad- 
venturous population.  Of  the  trans-Missouri 
as  we  of  to-day  think  of  It,  no  one  can  write 
more  accurately  and  understandingly  than 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  thus  describes  the  land  he  knew  and 
loved.* 

"Some  distance  beyond  the  Mississippi, 
stretching  from  Texas  to  North  Dakota,  and 
westward  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  lies  the 
plains  country.  This  is  a  region  of  light  rain- 
fall, where  the  ground  is  clad  with  short  grass, 
while  Cottonwood  trees  fringe  the  courses  of 
the  winding  plains  streams;  streams  that  are 
alternately  turbid  torrents  and  mere  dwindling 
threads  of  water.  The  great  stretches  of  natu- 
ral pasture  are  broken  by  gray  sage-brush  plains, 
and  tracts  of  strangely  shaped  and  colored  Bad 
Lands;  sun-scorched  wastes  in  summer,  and  in 
winter  arctic  in  their  iron  desolation.  Beyond 
the  plains  rise  the  Rocky  mountains,  their  flanks 
covered  with  coniferous  woods;  but  the  trees 
are  small,  and  do  not  ordinarily  grow  very 
close  together.  Toward  the  north  the  forest 
becomes  denser,  and  the  peaks  higher;  and  gla- 
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cicrs  creep  down  toward  the  valleys  from  the 
fields  of  everlasting  snow.  The  brooks  arc 
brawling,  trout-filled  torrents;  the  swift  rivers 
roam  over  rapid  and  cataract,  on  their  way  to 
one  or  other  of  the  two  great  oceans. 

"Southwest  of  the  Rockies  evil  and  terrible 
deserts  stretch  for  leagues  and  leagues,  mere 
waterless  wastes  of  sandy  plain  and  barren  I 
mountain,  broken  here  and  there  by  narrow  ' 
strips  of  fertile  ground.  Rain  rarely  falls,  and 
there  are  no  clouds  to  dim  the  brazen  sun. 
The  rivers  run  in  deep  canyons*  or  are  swal- 
lowed by  the  burning  sand;  the  smaller  water- 
courses are  dry  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  year.  f 

"Beyond  this  desert  region  rise  the  sunny 
Sierras  of  California,  with  their  flower-dad 
slopes  and  groves  of  giant  trees;  and  north  of 
them,  along  the  coast,  the  rain-shrouded  moun- 
tain chains  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  matted 
with  the  towering  growth  of  the  mighty  ever- 
green forest.*'  ■ 

Such,  then,  was  this  Western  land,  so  long 
the  home  of  the  out-dweller  who  foreran  civili- 
zation, and  who  sometimes  took  matters  of  the 
law  into  his  own  hands.  For  purposes  of  con- 
venience, we  may  classify  him  as  the  bad  m 
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of  the  mountains  and  the  bad  man  of  the  plains; 
oecause  he  was  usually  found  in  and  around  the 
crude  localities  where  raw  resources  in  property 
were  being  developed;  and  because,  previous  to 
the  advent  of  agriculture,  the  two  vast  wilder- 
ness resources  were  minerals  and  cattle.  The 
mines  of  California  and  the  Rockies;  the  cattle 
of  the  great  plains — write  the  story  of  these 
and  you  have  much  of  the  story  of  Western 
desperadoism.  For,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  ideal  desperado  was  one  who  did  not  rob  or 
kill  for  gain,  the  most  usual  form  of  early  des- 
peradoism had  to  do  with  attempts  at  unlaw- 
fully acquiring  another  man's  property. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  California  caused  a 
flood  of  bold  men,  good  and  bad,  to  pour  into 
that  remote  region  from  all  corners  of  the  earth. 
Books  could  be  written,  and  have  been  written, 
on  the  days  of  terror  in  California,  when  the 
Vigilantes  took  the  law  into  their  own  hands. 
There  came  the  time  later  when  the  rich  placers 
of  Montana  and  other  territories  were  pour- 
ing out  a  stream  of  gold  rivaling  that  of  the 
days  of  '49;  and  when  a  tide  of  restless  and 
reckless  characters,  resigning  or  escaping  from 
both  armies  in  the  Civil  War,  mingled  with 
many  others  who  heard  also  the  imperious  call 
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of  a  land  of  gold,  and  rolled  westward  across 
the  plains  by  every  means  of  conveyance  or 
locomotion  then  possible  to  man. 

The  next  great  days  of  the  wild  West  were 
the  cattle  days,  which  also  reached  their  height 
soon  after  the  end  of  the  great  war,  when  the     i 
North  was  seeking  new  lands  ^or  its  voung  men,  ■ 
and  the  Southwest  was  hunting  an  outlet  for  the     ' 
cattle  herds,  which  had  enormously  multiplied 
while  their  owners  were  off  at  the  wars.     The 
cattle  country  had  been  passed  over  unnoticed 
by  the  mining  men   for  many  years,  and   dis- 
missed as  the  Great  American  Desert,  as  it  had 
been  named  by  the  first  explorers,  who  were 
almost  as  ignorant  about  the  West  as  Daniel 
Webster  himself.     Into  this  once  barren  land, 
a  vast  region  unsettled  and  without  law,  there  j 
now  came  pouring  up  the  great  herds  of  cattle  ■ 
from  the  South,  in  charge  of  men  wild  as  the   " 
homed   kine   they   drove.     Here   was   another 
great  wild  land  that  drew,  as  a  magnet,  wild 
men  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  ■ 

This  last  home  of  the  bad  man,  the  old  cattle  ' 
range,  is  covered  by  a  passage  from  an  earlier 
woric:* 

*"Tbe  Story  of  the  Cowboy,**  bjr  E.  Housh.     D.  Applcton  ft  Co., 
Vcw  York. 
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"The  braiding  of  a  hundred  minor  pathways, 
the  Long  Trail  lay  like  a  vast  rope  connecting 
the  cattle  country  of  the  South  with  that  of  the 
North.  Lying  loose  or  coiling,  it  ran  for  more 
than  two  thousand  miles  along  the  eastern  ridge 
of  the  Rocky  mountains,  sometimes  close  in  at 
their  feet,  again  hundreds  of  miles  away  across 
the  hard  table-lands  or  the  well-flowered  prai- 
ries. It  traversed  in  a  fair  line  the  vast  land 
of  Texas,  curled  over  the  Indian  Nations,  over 
Kansas,  Colorado,  Nebraska,  Wyoming  and 
Montana,  and  bent  in  wide  overlapping  cir- 
cles as  far  west  as  Utah  and  Nevada;  as  far 
east  as  Missouri,  Iowa,  Illinois;  and  as  far 
north  as  the  British  possessions.  Even  to-day 
you  may  trace  plainly  its  former  course,  from 
its  faint  beginnings  In  the  lazy  land  of  Mexico, 
the  Ararat  of  the  cattle  range.  It  is  distinct 
across  Texas,  and  multifold  still  in  the  Indian 
lands.  Its  many  intermingling  paths  still  scar 
the  iron  surface  of  the  Neutral  Strip,  and  the 
plows  have  not  buried  all  the  old  furrows  in  the 
plains  of  Kansas.  Parts  of  the  path  still  remain 
visible  in  the  mountain  lands  of  the  far  North. 
You  may  see  the  ribbons  banding  the  hillsides 
to-day  along  the  valley  of  the  Stillwater,  and 
along  the  Yellowstone  and  toward  the  source 
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of  the  Missouri.  The  hoof  marks  are  beyond 
the  Musselshell,  over  the  Bad  Lands  and  the 
coulees  and  the  flat  prairies;  and  far  up  into  the 
land  of  the  long  cold  you  may  see,  even  to-day 
if  you  like,  the  shadow  of  that  unparalleled  path- 
way, the  Long  Trail  of  the  cattle  range.  His- 
tory has  no  other  like  it. 

**This  was  really  the  dawning  of  the  Ameri- 
can cattle  industry.  The  Long  Trail  now  re» 
ccivcd  a  gradual  but  unmistakable  extension, 
always  to  the  north,  and  along  the  line  of  the 
intermingling  of  the  products  of  the  Spanish 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon  civilizations.  The  thrust 
was  always  to  the  north.  Chips  and  flakes  of 
the  great  Southwestern  herd  began  to  be  seen 
in  the  northern  states.  Meantime  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  civilization  was  rolling  swiftly  tow^ard 
the  upper  West.  The  Indians  were  being  driven 
from  the  plains.  A  solid  army  was  pressing  be- 
hind the  vanguard  of  soldier,  scout  and  plains- 
man. The  railroads  were  pushing  out  into  a 
new  and  untracked  empire.  In  1871  over  six 
hundred  thousand  cattle  crossed  the  Red  river 
for  the  Northern  markets.  Abilene,  Newton, 
Wichita,  Ellsworth,  Great  Bend,  *'Dodgc," 
flared  out  into  a  swift  and  sometime  evil  blos- 
soming.   The  Long  Trail,  which  long  ago  had 
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found  the  black  corn  lands  of  Illinois  and  Mis- 
souri, now  crowded  to  the  West,  until  it  had 
reached  Utah  and  Nevada,  and  penetrated  every 
open  park  and  mesa  and  valley  of  Colorado, 
and  found  all  the  high  plains  of  Wyoming. 
Cheyenne  and  Laramie  became  common  words 
now,  and  drovers  spoke  wisely  of  the  dangers 
of  the  Platte  as  a  year  before  they  had  men- 
tioned those  of  the  Red  river  or  the  Arkansas. 
Nor  did  the  Trail  pause  in  its  irresistible  push 
to  the  north  until  it  had  found  the  last  of  the 
five  great  trans-continental  lines,  far  in  the  Brit- 
ish provinces.  The  Long  Trail  of  the  cattle 
range  was  done.  By  magic  the  cattle  industry 
had  spread  over  the  entire  West." 

By  magic,  also,  the  cattle  industry  called  to 
itself  a  population  unique  and  peculiar.  Here 
were  great  values  to  be  handled  and  guarded. 
The  cowboy  appeared,  summoned  out  of  the 
shadows  by  the  demand  of  evolution.  With 
him  appeared  also  the  cattle  thief,  making  his 
living  on  free  beef,  as  he  had  once  on  the  free 
buffalo  of  the  plains.  The  immense  domain 
of  the  West  was  filled  with  property  held  under 
no  better  or  more  obvious  mark  than  the  imprint 
of  a  hot  iron  on  the  hide.  There  were  no  fences. 
The  owner  might  be  a  thousand  miles  away. 
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The  temptation  to  theft  was  continual  and  ur- 
gent. It  seemed  easy  and  natural  to  take  a 
living  from  these  great  herds  which  no  one 
seemed  to  own  or  to  care  for.  The  "rustler" 
of  the  range  made  his  appearance,  bold,  hardy, 
unprincipled;  and  the  story  of  his  undoing  by 
the  law  is  precisely  that  of  the  finish  of  the 
robbers  of  the  mines  by  the  Vigilantes. 

Now,  too,  came  the  days  of  transition,  which 
have  utterly  changed  all  the  West.  The  rail- 
road sprang  across  this  great  middle  country  of 
the  plains.  The  intent  was  to  connect  the  two 
sides  of  this  continent;  but,  incidentally,  and 
more  swiftly  than  was  planned,  there  was 
builded  a  great  midway  empire  on  the  plains, 
now  one  of  the  grandest  portions  of  America. 

This  building  of  the  trans-continental  lines 
was  a  rude  and  dangerous  work.  It  took  out 
into  the  West  mobs  of  hard  characters,  not 
afraid  of  hard  work  and  hard  living.  These 
men  would  have  a  certain  amount  of  money  as 
wages,  and  would  assuredly  spend  these  wages 
as  they  made  them;  hence,  the  gambler  followed 
the  rough  settlements  at  the  "head  of  the  rails." 
The  murderer,  the  thief,  the  prostitute,  the 
social  outcast  and  the  fleeing  criminal  went 
with  the  gamblers  and  the  toughs.    Those  were 
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the  days  when  it  was  not  polite  to  ask  a  man 
what  his  name  had  been  back  in  the  States.  A 
ver>'  large  percentage  of  this  population  was 
wild  and  lawless,  and  it  impressed  those  who 
joined  it  instead  of  being  altered  and  im- 
proved by  them.  There  were  no  wilder  days 
in  the  West  than  those  of  the  early  railroad 
building.  Such  towns  as  Newton,  Kansas, 
where  eleven  men  were  killed  in  one  night; 
Fort  Dodge,  where  armed  encounters  among 
cowboys  and  gamblers,  deputies  and  despera- 
does, were  too  frequent  to  -attract  attention ; 
Caldwell,  on  the  Indian  border;  Hays  City, 
Abilene,  Ellsworth — any  of  a  dozen  cow  camps, 
where  the  head  of  the  rails  caught  the  great 
northern  cattle  drives,  furnished  chapters  lurid 
enough  to  take  volumes  in  telling — indeed,  per- 
haps, gave  that  stamp  to  the  West  which  has 
been  apparently  so  ineradicable. 

These  were  flourishing  times  for  the  Western 
desperado,  and  he  became  famous,  and,  as  it 
were,  typical,  at  about  this  era.  Perhaps  this 
was  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  railroads 
carried  with  them  the  telegraph  and  the  news- 
paper, so  that  records  and  reports  were  made 
of  what  had  for  many  years  gone  unreported. 
Now,  too,  began  the  influx  of  transients,  who 
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saw  the  wild  West  hurriedly  and  wrote  of  it  as  a 
strange  and  dangerous  country.  The  wild  citi- 
zens of  California  and  Montana  in  mining  days 
passed  almost  unnoticed  except  in  fiction.  The 
wild  men  of  the  middle  plains  now  began  to 
have  a  record  in  facts,  or  partial  facts,  as 
brought  to  the  notice  o(  the  reading  public 
which  was  seeking  news  of  the  new  lands.  A 
strange  and  turbulent  day  now  drew  swiftly  on. 
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Chapter  IV 

The  Early  Outlaw — The  Frontier  of  the  Past 
Century — The  Bad  Man  East  of  the  Missis- 
sippi  River — The  Great  fVestern  Land-Pirate^ 
John  A.  Murrell — The  Greatest  Slave  Insur- 
rection Ever  Planned.       ::;::: 

BEFORE  passing  to  the  review  of  the 
more  modern  days  of  wild  life  on  the 
Western  frontier,  we  shall  find  it  inter- 
esting to  note  a  period  less  known,  but  quite 
as  wild  and  desperate  as  any  of  later  times. 
Indeed,  we  might  also  say  that  our  own  despe- 
radoes could  take  lessons  from  their  ancestors 
of  the  past  generation  who  lived  in  the  forests 
of  the  Mississippi  valley. 

Those  were  the  days  when  the  South  was 
hreaking  over  the  Appalachians  and  exploring 
the  middle  and  lower  West.  Adventurers  were 
dropping  down  the  old  river  roads  and  "traces" 
across    Kentucky,   Tennessee,    and    Mississippi, 
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into  Louisiana  and  Texas.  The  Aacboat  and 
keel-boat  days  of  the  great  rivers  were  at  their 
height,  and  the  population  was  in  large  part 
transient,  migratory,  and  bold;  perhaps  holding 
a  larger  per  cent,  of  criminals  than  any  Western 
population  since  could  claim.  There  were  no 
organized  systems  of  common  carriers,  no  ac- 
cepted roads  and  highways.  The  great  National 
Road,  from  Wheeling  west  across  Ohio,  paused 
midway  of  Indiana.  Stretching  for  hundreds 
of  miles  in  each  direction  was  the  wilderness, 
wherein  man  had  always  been  obliged  to  fend 
for  himself.  And,  as  ever,  the  wilderness  had 
its  own  wild  deeds.  Flatboats  were  halted  and 
robbed;  caravans  of  travelers  were  attacked; 
lonely  wayfarers  plodding  on  horseback  were 
waylaid  and  murdered.  In  short,  the  story  of 
that  early  day  shows  our  first  frontiersman 
no  novice  in  crime. 

About  twenty  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Wabash  river,  there  was  a  resort  of  robbers 
such  as  might  belong  to  the  most  lurid  dime- 
novel  list — the  famous  Cave-in-the-Rock,  in  the 
bank  of  the  Ohio  river.  This  cavern  was  about 
twenty-five  feet  in  height  at  its  visible  opening, 
and  it  ran  back  into  the  bluff  two  hundred  feet, 
with  a  width  of  eighty  feet.    The  floor  of  this 
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natural  cavern  was  fairly  flat,  so  that  it  could 
be  used  as  a  habitation.  From  this  lower  cave 
a  sort  of  aperture  led  up  to  a  second  one,  imme- 
diately above  it  in  the  bluff  wall,  and  these  two 
natural  retreats  of  wild  animals  offered  attrac- 
tions to  wild  men  which  were  not  unaccepted. 
It  was  here  that  there  dwelt  for  some  time  the 
famous  robber  Meason,  or  Mason,  who  terror- 
ized the  flatboat  trade  of  the  Ohio  at  about 
I  $00.  Meason  was  a  robber  king,  a  giant  in 
stature,  and  a  man  of  no  ordinary  brains.  He 
had  associated  with  him  his  two  sons  and  a 
few  other  hard  characters,  who  together  made  a 
band  sufficiently  strong  to  attack  any  party  of 
the  size  usually  making  up  the  boat  companies 
of  that  time,  or  the  average  family  traveling, 
mounted  or  on  foot,  through  the  forest-covered 
country  of  the  Ohio  valley.  Meason  killed  and 
pillaged  pretty  much  as  he  liked  for  a  term  of 
years,  but  as  travel  became  too  general  along 
the  Ohio,  he  removed  to  the  wilder  country 
south  of  that  stream,  and  began  to  operate  on 
the  old  "Natchez  and  Nashville  Trace,"  one  of 
the  roadways  of  the  South  at  that  time,  when 
the  Indian  lands  were  just  opening  to  the  early 
settlers.  Lower  Tennessee  and  pretty  much  all 
of  Mississippi  made  his  stamping-grounds,  and 
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his  name  became  a  terror  there,  as  it  had  been 
along  the  Ohio.  The  governor  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi  offered  a  reward  for  his  capture, 
dead  or  alive;  but  for  a  long  time  he  escaped  all 
efforts  at  apprehension.  Treachery  did  the 
work,  as  it  has  usually  in  bringing  such  bold  and 
dangerous  men  to  book.  Two  members  of  his 
gang  proved  traitors  to  their  chief.  Seizing 
an  opportunity  they  crept  behind  him  and 
drove  a  tomahawk  into  his  brain.  They  cut 
oft  the  head  and  took  it  along  as  proof;  but 
as  they  were  displaying  this  at  the  seat  of 
government,  the  town  of  Washington,  they 
themselves  were  recognized  and  arrested,  and 
were  later  tried  and  executed;  which  ended  the 
Mcason  gang,  one  of  the  early  and  once  famous 
desperado  bands. 

From  the  earliest  days  there  have  been  border 
counterfeiters  of  coin.  One  of  the  first  and 
most  remarkable  was  the  noted  Sturdevant,  who 
lived  in  lower  Illinois,  near  the  Ohio  river,  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  last  century.  Sturdevant 
was  also  something  of  a  robber  king,  lor  he 
could  at  any  time  wind  his  horn  and  summon 
to  his  side  a  hundred  armed  men.  He  was 
ostensibly  a  steady  farmer,  and  lived  comfort- 
ably, with  a  good  corps  of  servants  and  tenants 
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about  him;  but  his  ablest  assistants  did  not  dwell 
so  close  to  him.  He  had  an  army  of  confeder- 
ates all  over  the  middle  West  and  South,  and 
issued  more  counterfeit  money  than  any  man 
before,  and  probably  than  any  man  since.  He 
always  exacted  a  regular  price  for  his  money — 
sixteen  dollars  for  a  hundred  in  counterfeit — 
and  such  was  the  looseness  of  currency  matters 
at  that  time  that  he  found  many  willing  to  take 
a  chance  in  his  trade.  He  never  allowed  any 
confederate  to  pass  a  counterfeit  bill  tn  his  own 
state,  or  in  any  other  way  to  bring  himself 
under  the  surveillance  of  local  law;  and  they 
were  all  obliged  to  be  especially  circumspect 
in  the  county  where  they  lived.  He  was  a 
very  smug  sort  of  villain,  in  the  trade  strictly 
for  revenue,  and  he  was  so  careful  that  he  was 
never  caught  by  the  law,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  known  that  his  farm  was  the  source 
of  a  flood  of  spurious  money.  He  was  finally 
"regulated"  by  the  citizens,  who  arose  and  made 
him  leave  the  country.  This  was  one  of  the 
early  applications  of  lynch  law  in  the  West.  Its 
results  were,  as  usual,  salutary.  There  was  no 
more  counterfeiting  in  that  region. 

A  very  noted  desperado  of  these  early  days 
was  Harpe,  or  Big  Harpc,  as  he  was  called,  to 
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distinguish  him  from  his  brother  and  associate, 
Little  Harpc.  Big  Harpe  made  a  wide  region 
of  the  Ohio  valley  dangerous  to  travelers.  The 
events  connected  with  his  vicious  life  are  thus 
given  by  that  always  interesting  old-time  chroni- 
cler, Henry  Howe: 

*'In  the  fall  of  the  year  1801  or  1802,  a  com- 
pany consisting  of  two  men  and  three  women 
arrived  In  Lincoln  county,  Ky.,  and  encamped 
about  a  mile  from  the  present  town  of  Stan- 
ford. The  appearance  of  the  individuals  com- 
posing this  party  was  wild  and  rude  in  the 
extreme.  The  one  who  seemed  to  be  the  leader 
of  the  band  was  above  the  ordinary  stature  of 
men.  His  frame  was  bony  and  muscular,  his 
breast  broad,  his  limbs  gigantic.  His  clothing 
was  uncouth  and  shabby,  his  exterior  weather- 
beaten  and  dirty,  indicating  continual  exposure 
to  the  elements,  and  designating  him  as  one 
who  dwelt  far  from  the  habitations  of  men, 
and  mingled  not  in  the  courtesies  of  civilized 
life.  His  countenance  was  bold  and  ferocious, 
and  exceedingly  repulsive,  from  its  strongly 
marked  expression  of  villainy.  His  face,  which 
was  larger  than  ordinary,  exhibited  the  lines 
of  ungovernable  passion,  and  the  complexion 
announced  that  the   ordinary   feelings  of  the 
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human  breast  were  in  him  extinguished.  In- 
stead of  the  healthy  hue  which  indicates  the 
social  emotions,  there  was  a  livid,  unnatural 
redness,  resembling  that  of  a  dried  and  lifeless 
skin.  His  eye  was  fearless  and  steady,  but 
it  was  also  artful  and  audacious,  glaring  upon 
the  beholder  with  an  unpleasant  fixedness  and 
brilliancy,  like  that  of  a  ravenous  animal  gloat- 
ing on  its  prey.  He  wore  no  covering  on  his 
head,  and  the  natural  protection  of  thick,  coarse 
hair,  of  a  fiery  redness,  uncombed  and  matted, 
gave  evidence  of  long  exposure  to  the  rudest 
visitations  of  the  sunbeam  and  the  tempest.  He 
was  armed  with  a  rifle,  and  a  broad  leathern 
belt,  drawn  closely  around  his  waist,  supported 
a  knife  and  a  tomahawk.  He  seemed,  in  short, 
an  outlaw,  destitute  of  all  the  nobler  sympathies 
of  human  nature,  and  prepared  at  all  points  of 
assault  or  defense.  The  other  man  was  smaller 
in  size  than  him  who  lead  the  party,  but  simi- 
larly armed,  having  the  same  suspicious  ex- 
terior, and  a  countenance  equally  fierce  and 
sinister.  The  females  were  coarse  and  wretch- 
edly attired. 

**The3e  men  stated  in  answer  to  the  inquiry 
of  the  Inhabitants,  that  their  name  was  Harpe. 
and  that  they  were  emigrants  from  North  Caro- 
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lina.  They  remained  at  their  encampment  the 
greater  part  of  two  days  and  a  night,  spending 
the  time  in  rioting,  drunkenness  and  debauchery. 
When  they  left,  they  took  the  road  leading  to 
Green  river.  The  day  succeeding  their  depar- 
ture, a  report  reached  the  neighborhood  that 
a  young  gentleman  of  wealth  from  Virginia, 
named  Lankford,  had  been  robbed  and  mur- 
dered  on  what  was  then  called  and  is  still  known 
as  the  "Wilderness  Road,'*  which  runs  through 
the  Rock-castle  hills.  Suspicion  immediately 
fixed  upon  the  Harpes  as  the  perpetrators,  and 
Captain  Ballengcr  at  the  head  of  a  few  bold  and 
resolute  men,  started  in  pursuit.  They  experi- 
enced great  difficulty  in  following  their  trail, 
owing  to  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  which  obliterated 
most  of  their  tracks,  but  finally  came  upon  them 
while  encamped  in  a  bottom  on  Green  river, 
near  the  spot  where  the  town  of  Liberty  now 
stands.  At  first  they  made  a  show  of  resistance, 
but  upon  being  informed  that  if  they  did  not 
immediately  surrender,  they  would  be  shot 
down,  they  yielded  themselves  prisoners.  They 
were  brought  back  to  Stanford,  and  there  cx« 
amined.  Among  their  effects  were  found  some 
fine  linen  shirts,  marked  with  the  initials  of 
Lankford.     One  had  been  pierced  by  a  bullet 
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and  was  stained  with  blood.  They  had  also  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  in  gold.  It  was 
afterward  ascertained  that  this  was  the  kind  of 
money  Lankford  had  with  him.  The  evidence 
against  them  being  thus  conclusive,  they  were 
confined  in  the  Stanford  jail,  but  were  after- 
ward sent  for  trial  to  Danville,  where  the  dis- 
trict court  was  in  session.  Here  they  broke 
jail,  and  succeeded  in  making  their  escape, 

'*They  were  next  heard  of  in  Adair  county, 
near  Columbia.  In  passing  through  the  coun- 
try, they  met  a  small  boy,  the  son  of  Colonel 
Trabue,  with  a  pillow-case  of  meal  or  flour,  an 
article  they  probably  needed.  This  boy,  it  is 
supposed  they  robbed  and  then  murdered,  as 
he  was  never  afterward  heard  of.  Many  years 
afterward  human  bones  answering  the  size  of 
Colonel  Trabue's  son  at  the  time  of  his  dis- 
appearance, were  found  in  a  sink  hole  near  the 
place  where  he  was  said  to  have  been  murdered. 

'*The  Harpes  still  shaped  their  course  toward 
the  mouth  of  Green  river,  marklnp;  their  oath  by 
murders  and  robberies  of  the  most  horrible  and 
brutal  character.  The  district  of  country 
through  which  they  passed  was  at  that  time  very 
thinly  settled,  and  from  this  reason,  their  out- 
rages went  unpunished.     They  seemed  inspired 
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with  the  deadliest  hatred  against  the  whole 
human  race,  and  such  was  their  implacable  mis- 
anthropy, that  they  were  known  to  kill  where 
there  was  no  temptation  to  rob.  One  of  their 
victims  was  a  little  girl,  found  at  some  distance 
from  her  home,  whose  tender  age  and  helpless- 
ness would  have  been  protection  against  any  but 
incarnate  fiends.  The  last  dreadful  act  of  bar- 
barity, which  led  to  their  punishment  and  ex- 
pulsion from  the  country,  exceeded  in  atrocity 
all  the  others. 

"Assuming  the  guise  of  Methodist  preachers, 
they  obtained  lodgings  one  night  at  a  solitary 
house  on  the  road.  Mr.  Stagall,  the  master 
of  the  house,  was  absent,  but  they  found  his 
wife  and  children,  and  a  stranger,  who,  like 
themselves,  had  stopped  for  the  night.  Here 
they  conversed  and  made  inquiries  about  the 
two  noted  Harpes  who  were  represented  as 
prowling  about  the  country.  When  they  retired 
to  rest,  they  contrived  to  secure  an  axe,  which 
they  carried  with  them  into  their  chamber.  In 
the  dead  of  night,  they  crept  softly  down  stairs, 
and  assassinated  the  whole  family,  together  with 
the  stranger,  in  their  sleep,  and  then  setting  fire 
to  the  house,  made  their  escape.  When  Stagall 
returned,  he  found  no  wife  to  welcome  him: 
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no  home  to  receive  him.  Distracted  with  grief 
and  rage,  he  turned  his  horse's  head  from  the 
smoldering  ruins^  and  repaired  to  the  house  of 
Captain  John  Leepcr.  Lecper  was  one  of  the 
most  powerful  men  in  his  day,  and  fearless  as 
powerful.  Collecting  four  or  five  men  well 
armed,  they  mounted  and  started  in  pursuit  ot 
vengeance.  It  was  agreed  that  Leeper  should 
attack  'Big  Harpe,'  leaving  'Little  Harpe'  to 
be  disposed  of  by  Stagall.  The  others  were 
to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  assist  Leeper 
and  Stagall,  as  circumstances  might  require. 

"This  party  found  the  women  belonging  to 
the  Harpes,  attending  to  their  little  camp  by  the 
roadside;  the  men  having  gone  aside  Into  the 
woods  to  shoot  an  unfortunate  traveler,  of  the 
name  of  Smith,  who  had  fallen  into  their  hands, 
and  whom  the  women  had  begged  might  not  be 
dispatched  before  their  eyes.  It  was  this  halt 
that  enabled  the  pursuers  to  overtake  them. 
The  women  immediately  gave  the  alarm,  and 
the  miscreants  mounting  their  horses,  which 
were  large,  fleet  and  powerful,  Bed  in  separate 
directions,  Leeper  singled  out  the  'Big  Harpe/ 
and  being  better  mounted  than  his  companions, 
soon  left  them  far  behind.  'Little  Harpe* 
succeeded   in  escaping    from   Stagall,   and   he, 
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with  the  rest  of  his  companions,  turned  and  fol- 
lowed on  the  track  of  Leepcr  and  the  *Big 
Harpc,'  After  a  cha^e  of  about  nine  miles, 
Lccper  came  within  gun-shot  of  the  latter  and 
fired.  The  ball  entering  his  thigh,  passed 
through  it  and  penetrated  his  horse  and  both 
fell.  Harpe's  gun  escaped  from  his  hand  and 
rolled  some  eight  or  ten  feet  down  the  bank. 
Reloading  his  rifle,  Leeper  ran  to  where  the 
wounded  outlaw  lay  weltering  in  his  blood,  and 
found  him  with  one  thigh  broken,  and  the  other 
crushed  beneath  his  horse.  Leeper  rolled  the 
horse  away,  and  set  Harpe  in  an  easier  position. 
The  robber  begged  that  he  might  not  be  killed. 
Leeper  told  him  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  him,  but  that  Stagall  was  coming  up,  and 
could  not  probably  be  restrained.  Harpe  ap- 
peared very  much  frightened  at  hearing  this, 
and  implored  Leeper  to  protect  him.  In  a  few 
moments,  Stagall  appeared,  and  without  utter- 
ing a  word,  raised  his  rifle  and  shot  Harpe 
through  the  head.  They  then  severed  the  head 
from  the  body,  and  stuck  it  upon  a  pole  where 
the  road  crosses  the  creek,  from  which  the  place 
was  then  named  and  is  yet  called  Harpe's  Head. 
Thus  perished  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  noted 
freebooters  that  has  ever  appeared  in  America. 
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Save  courage,  he  was  without  one  redeeming 
quality,  and  his  death  freed  the  country  from  a 
terror  which  had  long  paralyzed  its  boldest 
spirits. 

*'The  *Little  Harpe'  afterward  joined  the 
band  of  Meason,  and  became  one  of  his  most 
valuable  assistants  in  the  dreadful  trade  of  rob- 
bery and  murder.  He  was  one  of  the  two  ban- 
dits that,  tempted  by  the  reward  for  their 
leader's  head,  murdered  him,  and  eventually 
themselves  suffered  the  penalty  of  the  law  as 
previously  related." 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  first  quarter  of 
the  last  century  on  the  frontier  was  not  without 
its  own  interest.  The  next  decade,  or  that  end- 
ing about  1840,  however,  offered  a  still  greater 
instance  of  outlawry,  one  of  the  most  famous 
ones  indeed  of  American  history,  although  lit- 
de  known  to-day.  This  had  to  do  with  that 
genius  in  crime,  John  A.  Murrcll,  long  known 
as  the  great  Western  land-pirate;  and  surely 
no  pirate  of  the  seas  was  ever  more  enterprising 
or  more  dangerous. 

Murrell  was  another  man  who,  in  a  decent 
walk  of  life,  would  have  been  called  great.  He 
had  more  than  ordinary  energy  and  intellect. 
He  was  not  a  mere  brute,  but  a  shrewd,  cunning, 
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scheming  man,  hesitating  at  no  crime  on  earth, 
yet  animated  by  a  mind  so  bold  that  mere  per- 
sonal crime  was  not  enough  for  him.  When  it 
is  added  that  he  had  a  gang  of  robbers  and 
murderers  associated  with  him  who  were  said  to 
number  nearly  two  thousand  men,  and  who  were 
scattered  over  the  entire  South  below  the  Ohio 
river,  it  may  be  seen  how  bold  were  his  plans; 
and  his  ability  may  further  be  shown  in  the 
fact  that  for  years  these  men  lived  among  and 
mingled  with  their  fellows  in  civil  life,  unknown 
and  unsuspected.  Some  of  them  were  said  to 
have  been  of  the  best  families  of  the  land;  and 
even  yet  there  come  to  light  strange  and  roman- 
tic talcs,  perhaps  not  wholly  true,  of  death-bed 
confessions  of  men  prominent  in  the  South  who 
admitted  that  once  they  belonged  to  MurrelFs 
gang,  but  had  later  repented  and  reformed.  A 
prominent  Kentucky  lawyer  was  one  of  these. 
Murrell  and  his  confederates  would  steal 
horses  and  mules,  or  at  least  the  common  class, 
or  division,  known  as  the  "strikers/*  would  do 
so,  although  the  members  of  the  Grand  Coun- 
cil would  hardly  stoop  to  so  petty  a  crime.  For 
them  was  reserved  the  murdering  of  travelers 
or  settlers  who  were  supposed  to  have  money, 
and  the  larger  operations  of  negro  stealing. 
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The  theft  of  slaves,  the  claiming  of  the  run- 
away rewards,  the  later  re-stealing  and  re-selling 
and  final  killing  of  the  negro  in  order  to  destroy 
the  evidence,  are  matters  which  Murrell  reduced 
to  a  system  that  has  no  parallel  in  the  criminal 
records  of  the  country.  But  not  even  here  did 
this  daring  outlaw  pause.  It  was  not  enough 
to  steal  a  negro  here  and  there,  and  to  make  a 
few  thousand  dollars  out  of  each  negro  so  han- 
dled. *  The  whole  state  of  organized  society 
was  to  be  overthrown  by  means  of  this  same 
black  population.  So  at  least  goes  one  story 
of  his  life.  We  know  of  several  so-called  black 
insurrections  that  were  planned  at  one  time  or 
another  in  the  South — as,  for  instance,  the  Tur- 
ner insurrection  in  Virginia ;  but  this  Murrell 
enterprise  was  the  biggest  of  them  all. 

The  plan  was  to  have  the  uprising  occur  all 
over  the  South  on  the  same  day,  Christmas  of 
1835.  The  blacks  were  to  band  together  and 
march  on  the  settlements^  after  killing  all  the 
whites  on  the  farms  where  they  worked.  There 
they  were  to  fall  under  the  leadership  of  Mur- 
relPs  lieutenants,  who  were  to  show  them  how 
to  sack  the  stores,  to  kill  the  white  merchants, 
and  take  the  white  women.  The  banks  of  all 
the  Southern  towns  were  to  become  the  property 
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of  Murrcll  and  his  associates.  In  short,  at  one 
stroke,  the  entire  system  of  government,  which 
had  been  established  after  such  hard  effort  in 
that  fierce  wilderness  along  the  old  Southern 
*'traces/'  was  to  be  wiped  out  absolutely.  The 
land  was  indeed  to  be  left  without  law.  The 
entire  fruits  of  organized  society  were  to  be- 
long to  a  band  of  outlaws.  TTiis  was  proba- 
bly the  best  and  boldest  instance  ever  seen  of 
the  narrowness  of  the  line  dividing  society  and 
savagery. 

Murrell  was  finally  brought  to  book  by  his 
supposed  confederate^  Virgil  A.  Stewart,  the 
spy,  who  went  under  the  name  of  Hues,  whose 
evidence,  after  many  diflScultics,  no  doubt  re- 
sulted in  the  breaking  up  of  this,  the  largest 
and  most  dangerous  band  of  outlaws  this  coun- 
try ever  saw;  although  Stewart  himself  was  a 
vain  and  ambitious  notoriety  seeker.  Suppos- 
ing himself  safe,  Murrell  gave  Stewart  a  de- 
tailed story  of  his  Hfc.  This  was  later  used 
in  evidence  against  him;  and  although  Stewart's 
account  needs  qualification,  it  is  the  best  and 
fullest  record  obtainable  to-day.* 

"I  was  bom  in  Middle  Tennessee,"  Murrell 

*  "  Life  ind  Adventoret  of  Virgil  A.  Stcwtrt."     Harper  ind  Brotherly 
New  York..      il)( 
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personally  stated.  '*My  parents  had  not  nnuch 
property,  but  they  were  intelligent  people;  and 
my  father  was  an  honest  man  I  expect,  and  tried 
to  raise  me  honest,  but  I  think,  none  the  better 
of  him  for  that.  My  mother  was  of  the  pure 
grit;  she  learned  me  and  all  her  children  to 
steal  as  soon  as  we  could  walk  and  would  hide 
for  us  whenever  she  could.  At  ten  years  old 
I  was  not  a  bad  hand.  The  first  good  haul  I 
made  was  from  a  pcdler  who  lodged  at  my 
father's  house  one  night. 

*'I  began  to  look  after  larger  spoils  and  ran 
several  fine  horses.  By  the  time  I  was  twenty  I 
began  to  acquire  considerable  character,  and 
concluded  to  go  oflf  and  do  my  speculation  where 
I  was  not  known,  and  go  on  a  larger  scale;  so 
I  began  to  see  the  value  of  having  friends  in 
this  business.  I  made  several  associates;  1  had 
been  acquainted  with  some  old  hands  for  a  long 
time,  who  had  given  me  the  names  of  some  royal 
fellows  between  Nashville  and  Tuscaloosa,  and 
between  Nashville  and  Savannah  in  the  state 
of  Georgia  and  many  other  places.  Myself 
and  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Crenshaw  gathered 
four  good  horses  and  started  for  Georgia.  We 
got  in  company  with  a  young  South  Carolinian 
just  before  we  reached  Cumberland  Mountain, 
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and  Crenshaw  soon  knew  all  about  his  business. 
He  had  been  to  Tennessee  to  buy  a  drove  of 
hogs,  but  when  he  got  there  pork  was  dearer 
than  he  calculated,  and  he  declined  purchasing- 
Wc  concluded  he  was  a  prize.  Crenshaw 
winked  at  me;  I  understood  his  idea.  Cren- 
shaw had  traveled  the  road  before,  but  I  never 
had;  we  had  traveled  several  miles  on  the 
mountain,  when  we  passed  near  a  great  preci- 
pice; just  before  we  passed  it,  Crenshaw  asked 
me  for  my  whip,  which  had  a  pound  of  lead 
in  the  butt;  I  handed  it  to  him,  and  he  rode  up 
by  the  side  of  the  South  Carolinian,  and  gave 
him  a  blow  on  the  side  of  the  head,  and  tum- 
bled him  from  his  horse;  we  lit  from  our  horses 
and  fingered  his  pockets;  we  got  twelve  hundred 
and  sixty-two  dollars.  Crenshaw  said  he  knew 
of  a  place  to  hide  him,  and  gathered  him  under 
the  arms,  and  I  by  his  feet,  and  conveyed  him 
to  a  deep  crevice  in  the  brow  of  the  precipice, 
and  tumbled  him  into  it;  he  went  out  of  sight. 
We  then  tumbled  in  his  saddle,  and  took  his 
horse  with  us,  which  was  worth  two  hundred 
dollars.  We  turned  our  course  for  South  Ala- 
bama, and  sold  our  horse  for  a  good  price. 
We  frolicked  for  a  week  or  more  and  were  the 
highest  larks  you  ever  saw.     We  commenced 
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sporting  and  gambling*  and  lost  every  cent  of 
our  money. 

**We  were  forced  to  resort  to  our  profession 
for  a  second  raise.  We  stole  a  negro  man,  and 
pushed  for  Mississippi.  We  had  promised  him 
that  we  would  conduct  him  to  a  free  state  if  he 
would  let  us  sell  him  once  as  we  went  on  our 
way;  wc  also  agreed  to  give  him  part  of  the 
money.  We  sold  him  for  six  hundred  dollars; 
but,  when  we  went  to  start,  the  negro  seemed 
to  be  very  uneasy,  and  appeared  to  doubt  our 
coming  back  for  him  as  we  had  promised.  We 
lay  in  a  creek  bottom,  not  far  from  the  place 
where  we  had  sold  the  negro,  all  the  next  day, 
and  after  dark  we  went  to  the  china-tree  in  the 
lane  where  we  were  to  meet  Tom;  he  had  been 
waiting  for  some  time.  He  mounted  his  horse, 
and  we  pushed  with  him  a  second  time.  We 
rode  twenty  miles  that  night  to  the  house  of  a 
friendly  speculator.  I  had  seen  him  in  Ten- 
nessee, and  had  given  him  several  lifts.  He 
gave  me  his  place  of  residence,  that  I  might  find 
him  v/hen  I  was  passing.  He  is  quite  rich,  and 
one  of  the  best  kind  of  fellows.  Our  horses 
were  fed  as  much  as  they  would  eat,  and  two 
of  them  were  foundered  the  next  morning.  We 
were  detained  a  few  days,  and  during  that  time 
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our  friend  went  to  a  little  village  In  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  saw  the  negro  advertised,  with 
a  description  of  the  two  men  of  whom  he  had 
been  purchased,  and  with  mention  of  them  as 
suspicious  personages.  It  was  rather  squally 
times,  but  any  port  in  a  storm;  we  took  the 
negro  that  night  to  the  bank  of  a  creek  which 
runs  by  the  farm  of  our  friend,  and  Crenshaw 
shot  him  through  the  head.  We  took  out  his 
entrails  and  sunk  him  in  the  creek;  our  friend 
furnished  us  with  one  fine  horse,  and  we  left 
him  our  foundered  horses.  We  made  our  way 
through  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations, 
and  then  to  Williamson  county,  in  this  state. 
Wc  should  have  made  a  fine  trip  if  wc  had 
taken  care  of  all  we  got. 

"I  had  become  a  considerable  libertine,  and 
when  I  returned  home  I  spent  a  few  months 
rioting  in  all  the  luxuries  of  forbidden  pleas- 
ures with  the  girls  of  my  acquaintance.  My 
stock  of  cash  was  soon  gone,  and  I  put  ro  my 
shift  for  more.  I  commenced  with  horses,  and 
ran  several  from  the  adjoining  counties.  I  had 
got  associated  with  a  young  man  who  had  pro- 
fessed to  be  a  preacher  among  the  Methodists, 
and  a  sharper  he  was;  he  was  as  slick  on  the 
tongue  as  goose-grease.     I  took  my  first  lessons 
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in  divinity  from  this  young  preacher.  He  was 
highly  respected  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  well 
calculated  to  please;  he  first  put  me  in  the  notion 
of  preaching,  to  aid  me  in  my  spcculatioas. 

**I  got  into  difficulty  about  a  mare  that  I  had 
taken,  and  was  imprisoned  for  near  three  years. 
I  shifted  it  from  court  to  courts  but  was  at  last 
found  guilty,  and  whipped.  During  my  con- 
finement I  read  the  scriptures,  and  became  a 
good  judge  of  theology.  I  had  not  neglected 
the  criminal  laws  for  many  years  before  that 
time.  When  they  turned  me  loose  I  was  pre- 
pared for  anything;  I  wanted  to  kill  all  but 
those  of  my  own  grit ;  and  I  will  die  by  the  side 
of  one  of  them  before  I  will  desert. 

**My  next  speculation  was  in  the  Choctaw 
region;  myself  and  brother  stole  two  fine  horses, 
and  made  our  way  into  this  country.  We  got 
In  with  an  old  negro  man  and  his  wife,  and 
three  sons,  to  go  off  with  us  to  Texas,  and 
promised  them  that,  if  they  would  work  for  us 
one  year  after  we  got  there,  we  would  let  them 
go  free,  and  told  them  many  fine  stories.  The 
old  negro  became  suspicious  that  we  were  going 
to  sell  him,  and  grew  quite  contrary';  so  we 
landed  one  day  by  the  side  of  an  island,  and  I 
requested  him  to  go  with  me  round  the  point 
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of  the  island  to  hunt  a  good  place  to  catch  some 
fish.  After  we  were  hidden  from  our  company 
I  shot  him  through  the  head,  and  then  ripped 
open  his  belly  and  tumbled  him  into  the  river. 
I  returned  to  my  company,  and  told  them  that 
the  negro  had  fallen  into  the  river,  and  that  he 
never  came  up  after  he  went  under.  We  landed 
fifty  miles  above  New  Orleans,  and  went  into 
the  country  and  sold  our  negroes  to  a  French- 
man for  nineteen  hundred  dollars. 

"We  went  from  where  we  sold  the  negroes 
to  New  Orleans,  and  dressed  ourselves  like 
young  lords.  I  mixed  with  the  loose  characters 
at  the  swamp  every  night.  One  night,  as  I  was 
returning  to  the  tavern  where  I  boarded,  I  was 
stopped  by  two  armed  men,  who  demanded  my 
money.  I  handed  them  my  pocketbook,  and 
observed  that  I  was  very  happy  to  meet  with 
them,  as  we  were  all  oi  the  same  profession. 
One  of  them  observed,  'D — d  If  I  ever  rob  a 
brother  chip.  We  have  had  our  eyes  on  you 
and  the  man  that  has  generally  come  with  you 
for  several  nights;  we  saw  so  much  rigging  and 
glittering  jewelry,  that  we  concluded  you  must 
be  some  wealthy  dandy,  with  a  surplus  of  cash; 
and  had  determined  to  rid  you  of  the  trouble 
of  some  of  it;  but,  if  you  are  a  robber,  here  is 
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night, and  we  will  give  you  an  introduction  to 
several  tine  fellows  of  the  block;  but  stop,  do 
you  understand  this  motion?'  I  answered  it, 
and  thanked  them  for  their  kindness,  and  turned 
with  them.  We  went  to  old  Mother  Surgick's, 
and  had  a  real  frolic  with  her  girls.  That  night 
was  rhe  commencement  of  my  greamess  in  what 
the  world  calls  villainy.  The  two  fellows  who 
robbed  me  were  named  Haines  and  Phelps; 
they  made  me  known  to  all  the  speculators  that 
visited  New  Orleans,  and  gave  me  the  name 
of  every  fellow  who  would  speculate  that  lived 
on  the  Mississippi  river,  and  many  of  its  tribu- 
tary streams,  from  New  Orleans  up  to  all  the 
large  Western  cities. 

**I  had  become  acquainted  with  a  Kentuckian, 
who  boarded  at  the  same  tavern  I  did,  and  I 
suspected  he  had  a  large  sum  of  money;  I  felt 
an  inclination  to  count  it  for  him  before  I  left 
the  city;  so  I  made  my  notions  known  to  Phelps 
and  my  other  new  comrades,  and  concerted  our 
plan.  I  was  to  get  him  off  to  the  szvamp  with 
me  on  a  spree,  and  when  we  were  returning  to 
our  lodgings,  my  friends  were  to  meet  us  and 
rob  us  both.  I  had  got  very  intimate  with  the 
Kentuckian,  and  he  thought  me  one  of  the  best 
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fellows  in  the  world.  He  was  very  fond  of 
wine;  and  I  had  him  well  fumed  with  good  wine 
before  I  made  the  proposition  for  a  frolic. 
When  I  invited  him  to  walk  with  me  he  readily 
accepted  the  invitation.  We  cut  a  few  shines 
with  the  girls,  and  started  to  the  tavern.  We 
were  met  by  a  band  of  robbers^  and  robbed  of 
all  our  money.  The  Kentuckian  was  so  mad 
that  he  cursed  the  whole  city,  and  wished  that 
it  would  all  be  deluged  in  a  Bood  of  water  so 
soon  as  he  left  the  place.  I  went  to  my  friends 
the  next  morning,  and  got  my  share  of  the  spoil 
money,  and  my  pocketbook  that  I  had  been 
robbed  of.  We  got  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  of  the  bold  Kentuckian^  which  was 
divided  among  thirteen  of  us. 

"I  commenced  traveling  and  making  all  the 
acquaintances  among  the  speculators  that  I 
could.  I  went  from  New  Orleans  to  Cincinnati, 
and  from  there  I  visited  Lexington,  in  Ken- 
tucky. 1  found  a  speculator  about  four  miles 
from  Newport,  who  furnished  me  with  a  fine 
horse  the  second  night  after  I  arrived  at  his 
house.  I  went  from  Lexington  to  Richmond, 
in  Virginia,  and  from  there  I  visited  Charles- 
ton, in  the  State  of  South  Carolina;  and  from 
thence  to  Millcdgeville,  by  the  way  of  Savan- 
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nah  and  Augusta,  in  the  State  of  Georgia.  I 
made  my  way  from  Milledgeville  to  Wiliiam- 
soa  county,  the  old  stamping-ground.  In  all 
the  route  I  only  robbed  eleven  men  but  I 
preached  some  fine  sermons,  and  scattered  some 
counterfeit  United  States  paper  among  my 
brethren. 


"After  1  returned  home  from  the  first  grand 
circuit  I  made  among  my  speculators,  I  re- 
mained there  but  a  short  time,  as  I  could  not 
rest  when  my  mind  was  not  actively  engaged 
in  some  speculation.  I  commenced  the  founda- 
tion of  this  mystic  clan  on  that  tour,  and  sug- 
gested the  plan  of  exciting  a  rebellion  among 
the  negroes,  as  the  sure  road  to  an  inexhaustible 
fortune  to  all  who  would  engage  in  the  expedi- 
tion. The  first  mystic  sign  which  is  used  by 
this  clan  was  in  use  among  robbers  before  I 
was  born;  and  the  second  had  its  origin  from 
myselfj  Phelps,  Haines,  Cooper,  Doris,  Bolton, 
Harris,  Doddridge,  Celly,  Morris,  Walton, 
Depont,  and  one  of  my  brothers,  on  the  sec- 
ond night  after  my  acquaintance  with  them  in 
New  Orleans.  We  needed  a  higher  order  to 
carry  on  our  designs,  and  we  adopted  our  sign, 
and  called  it  the  sign  of  the  Grand  Council  of 
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the  Mystic  Clan ;  and  practised  ourselves  to  give 
and  receive  the  new  sign  to  a  fraction  before 
we  parted;  and,  in  addition  to  this  improve- 
ment, we  invented  and  formed  a  mode  of  cor- 
responding, by  means  of  ten  characters,  mixed 
with  other  matter,  which  has  been  very  con- 
venient on  many  occasions,  and  especially  when 
any  of  us  get  into  difficulties.  I  was  encouraged 
in  my  new  undertaking,  and  my  heart  began  to 
beat  high  with  the  hope  of  being  able  one  day 
to  visit  the  pomp  of  the  Southern  and  Western 
people  in  my  vengeance;  and  of  seeing  their 
cities  and  towns  one  common  scene  of  devasta- 
tion»  smoked  walls  and  fragments. 

**I  decoyed  a  negro  man  from  his  master  in 
Middle  Tennessee,  and  sent  him  to  MilPs 
Point  by  a  young  man,  and  I  waited  to  see  the 
movements  of  the  owner.  He  thought  his 
negro  had  run  off.  So  I  started  to  take  pos- 
session of  my  prize.  I  got  another  friend  at 
Mill's  Point  to  take  my  negro  in  a  skiff,  and 
convey  him  to  the  mouth  of  Red  river»  while 
I  took  passage  on  a  steamboat.  I  then  went 
through  the  country  by  land,  and  sold  my  ncgro^ 
for  nine  hundred  dollars,  and  the  second  night 
after  I  sold  him  I  stole  him  again,  and  my 
friend  ran  him  to  the  Irish  bayou  in  Texas;  I 
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followed  on  after  him,  and  sold  my  negro  in 
Texas  for  five  hundred  dollars.  I  then  re- 
solved to  visit  South  America,  and  see  if  there 
was  an  opening  in  that  country  for  a  specula- 
tion; I  had  also  concluded  that  I  could  get  some 
strong  friends  in  that  quarter  to  aid  me  in  my 
designs  relative  to  a  negro  rebellion ;  but  of  all 
people  in  the  world,  the  Spaniards  are  the  most 
treacherous  and  cowardly;  I  never  want  them 
concerned  in  any  matter  with  me;  J  had  rather 
take  the  negroes  in  this  country  to  fight  than 
a  Spaniard.  I  stopped  in  a  village,  and  passed 
as  a  doctor,  and  commenced  practising  medi- 
cine. I  could  ape  the  doctor  first-rate,  having 
read  Ewel,  and  several  other  works  on  primi- 
tive medicine.  I  became  a  great  favorite  of  an 
old  Catholic;  he  adopted  me  as  his  son  in  the 
faith,  and  introduced  me  to  all  the  best  families 
as  a  young  doctor  from  North  America.  I  had 
been  with  the  old  Catholic  but  a  very  short 
time  before  I  was  a  great  Roman  Catholic,  and 
bowed  to  the  cross,  and  attended  regularly  to 
all  the  ceremonies  of  that  persuasion;  and,  to 
tell  you  the  fact,  Hues,  all  the  Catholic  religion 
needs  to  be  universally  received,  is  to  be  cor- 
rectly represented;  but  you  know  I  care  noth- 
ing  for  religion.     I   had  been  with   the   old 
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Catholic  about  three  months,  and  was  getting 
a  heavy  practice,  when  an  opportunity  offered 
for  me  to  rob  the  good  man's  secretary  of  nine 
hundred  and  sixty  dollars  in  gold,  and  I  could 
have  got  as  much  more  in  silver  if  I  could  have 
carried  it.  I  was  soon  on  the  road  for  home 
again;  I  stopped  three  weeks  in  New  Orleans 
as  I  came  home,  and  had  some  high  fun  with 
old  Mother  Surgick's  girls. 

**I  collected  all  my  associates  in  New  Orleans 
at  one  of  my  friend's  houses  in  that  place,  and 
we  sat  in  council  three  days  before  we  got  all 
our  plans  to  our  notion;  we  then  determined  to 
undertake  the  rebellion  at  every  hazard,  and 
make  as  many  friends  as  we  could  for  that 
purpose.  Every  man's  business  being  assigned 
him,  I  started  for  Natchez  on  foot.  Having 
sold  my  horse  in  New  Orleans  with  the  inten- 
tion of  stealing  another  after  I  started,  I 
walked  four  days,  and  no  opportunity  offered 
for  me  to  get  a  horse.  The  fifth  day,  about 
twelve  o'clock,  I  had  become  very  tired,  and 
stopped  at  a  creek  to  get  some  water  and  rest 
a  little.  While  I  was  sitting  on  a  log.  looking 
down  the  road  I  had  come,  a  man  came  in  sight 
riding  a  good-looking  horse.  The  very  mo- 
ment I  saw  him  I  determined  to  have  his  horse 
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if  he  was  in  the  garb  of  a  traveler.  He  rode 
up,  and  I  saw  from  his  equipage  that  he  was 
a  traveler.  I  arose  from  my  seat  and  drew  an 
elegant  rifle  pistol  on  him,  and  ordered  him  to 
dismount.  He  did  so,  and  I  took  his  horse  by 
the  bridle,  and  pointed  down  the  creek,  and 
ordered  him  to  walk  before  me.  We  went  a 
few  hundred  yards  and  stopped.  I  hitched  his 
horse,  then  made  him  undress  himself^  all  to  his 
shirt  and  drawers,  and  ordered  him  to  turn 
his  back  to  me.  He  asked  me  if  I  was  going 
to  shoot  him.  I  ordered  him  the  second  time 
to  turn  his  back  to  me.  He  said,  'If  you  are  de- 
termined to  kill  me,  let  me  have  time  to  pray 
before  I  die.*  I  told  him  I  had  no  time  to  hear 
him  pray.  He  turned  round  and  dropped  on 
his  knees,  and  I  shot  him  through  the  back  of 
the  head.  I  ripped  open  his  belly,  and  took  out 
his  entrails,  and  sunk  him  in  the  creek.  I  then 
searched  his  pockets,  and  found  four  hundred 
and  one  dollars  and  thirty-seven  cents,  and  a 
number  of  papers  that  I  did  not  take  time  to 
examine.  I  sunk  the  pocketbook  and  papers 
and  his  hat  in  the  creek.  His  boots  were  brand 
new,  and  fitted  me  very  genteelly,  and  I  put 
them  on,  and  sunk  my  old  shoes  in  the  creek 
to  atone  for  them.    1  rolled  up  his  clothes  and 
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put  them  into  his  portmanteau,  as  they  were 
quite  new  cloth  of  the  best  quality.  1  mounted 
as  fine  a  horse  as  ever  I  straddled^  and  directed 
my  course  to  Natchez  in  much  better  style  than 
1  had  been  for  the  last  five  days. 

*'l  reached  Natchez,  and  spent  two  days  with 
my  friends  at  that  place  and  the  girls  under  the 
Hill  together.  I  then  left  Natchez  for  the 
Choctaw  nation,  with  the  intention  of  giving 
some  of  them  a  chance  for  their  property.  As 
I  was  riding  along  between  Benton  and  Ran- 
kin, planning  for  my  designs,  I  was  overtaken 
by  a  tall  and  good-looking  young  man,  riding 
an  elegant  horse,  which  was  splendidly  rigged 
off;  and  the  young  gentleman's  apparel  was  of 
the  gayest  that  could  be  had,  and  his  watch- 
chain  and  other  jewelry  were  of  the  richest  and 
best.  1  was  anxious  to  know  if  he  intended  to 
travel  through  the  Choctaw  nation,  and  soon 
managed  to  learn.  He  said  he  had  been  to  the 
lower  country  with  a  drove  of  negroes,  and 
was  returning  home  to  Kentucky.  We  rode  on, 
and  soon  got  very  intimate  for  strangers,  and 
agreed  to  be  company  through  the  Indian  na- 
tion. We  were  two  fine-looking  men,  and,  to 
hear  us  talk,  we  were  very  rich.  I  felt  him  on 
the  subject  of  speculation,   but  he  cursed   the 
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Speculators,  and  said  he  was  in  a  bad  condi- 
tion to  fall  into  the  hands  of  such  villains^  as 
he  had  the  cash  with  him  that  twenty  negroes 
had  sold  for;  and  that  he  was  very  happy  that 
he  happened  to  get  in  company  with  me  through 
the  nation.  I  concluded  he  was  a  noble  prize, 
and  longed  to  be  counting  his  cash.  At  length 
we  came  into  one  of  those  long  stretches  in  the 
Nation,  where  there  was  no  house  for  twenty 
miles,  on  the  third  day  after  wc  had  been  in 
company  with  each  other.  The  country  was 
high,  hilly,  and  broken,  and  no  water;  just 
about  the  time  I  reached  the  place  where  I  in- 
tended to  count  my  companion's  cash,  I  became 
very  thirsty,  and  Insisted  on  turning  down  a 
deep  hollow,  or  dale,  that  headed  near  the  road, 
to  hunt  some  water.  We  had  followed  down 
the  dale  for  near  four  hundred  yards,  when  I 
drew  my  pistol  and  shot  him  through.  He  fell 
dead;  I  commenced  hunting  for  his  cash,  and 
opened  his  large  pocketbook,  which  was  stuffed 
very  full ;  and  when  I  began  to  open  it  I  thought 
it  was  a  treasure  indeed;  but  oh!  the  contents 
of  that  book !  it  was  richly  filled  with  the  copies 
of  love-songs,  the  forms  of  love-letters,  and 
some  of  his  own  composition, — but  no  cash. 
I  began  to  cut  off  his  clothes  with  my  knife, 
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and  examine  them  for  his  money.  I  found  four 
dollars  and  a  half  in  change  in  his  pockets,  and 
no  more.  And  is  this  the  amount  for  which 
twenty  negroes  sold?  thought  I.  I  recollected 
his  watch  and  jewelry,  and  I  gathered  them  in; 
his  chain  was  rich  and  good,  but  it  was  swung 
to  an  old  brass  watch.  He  was  a  pufi  for  true, 
and  I  thought  all  such  fools  ought  to  die  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  took  his  horse,  and  swapped 
him  to  an  Indian  native  for  four  ponies,  and 
sold  them  on  the  way  home.  I  reached  home, 
and  spent  a  few  weeks  among  the  girls  of  my 
acquaintance,  in  all  the  enjoyments  that  money 
could  afford. 

*'My  next  trip  was  through  Georgia,  South 
Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Mary- 
land, and  then  back  to  South  Carolina,  and 
from  there  round  by  Florida  and  Alabama.  I 
began  to  conduct  the  progress  of  my  opera- 
tions, and  establish  my  emissaries  over  the 
country  in  every  direction. 

**I  have  been  going  ever  since  from  one  place 
to  another,  directing  and  managing;  but  I  have 
others  now  as  good  as  myself  to  manage.  This 
fellow,  Phelps,  that  I  was  telling  you  of  before, 
he  is  a  noble  chap  among  the  negroes,  and  he 
wants  them  all  free;  he  knows  how  to  excite 
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them  as  well  as  any  person;  but  he  will  not  do 
for  a  robber,  as  he  cannot  kill  a  man  unless  he 
has  received  an  injury  from  him  lirst.  He  is 
now  in  jail  at  Vicksburg,  and  I  fear  will  hang. 
I  went  to  see  him  not  long  since,  but  he  is  so 
strictly  watched  that  nothing  can  be  done.  He 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  stopping  men  on  the 
highway,  and  robbing  them,  and  letting  them 
go  on;  but  that  will  never  do  for  a  robber; 
after  I  rob  a  man  he  will  never  give  evidence 
against  me,  and  there  is  but  one  safe  plan  in  the 
business,  and  that  is  to  kill — if  I  could  not 
afford  to  kill  a  man,  I  would  not  rob. 

"The  great  object  that  we  have  in  contem- 
plation is  to  excite  a  rebellion  among  the  negroes 
throughout  the  slave-holding  states.  Our  plan 
is  to  manage  so  as  to  have  it  commence  every- 
where at  the  same  hour.  We  have  set  on  the 
25th  of  December,  1835,  for  the  time  to  com- 
mence our  operations.  We  design  having  our 
companies  so  stationed  over  the  country,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  banks  and  large  cities,  that 
when  the  negroes  commence  their  carnage  and 
slaughter,  we  will  have  detachments  to  fire  the 
towns  and  rob  the  banks  while  all  is  confusion 
and  dismay.  The  rebellion  taking  place  every- 
where at  the  same  time,  every  part  of  the  coun- 
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try  will  be  engaged  in  its  own  defence;  and  one 
part  of  the  country  can  afford  no  relief  to  an- 
other, until  many  places  will  be  entirely  over- 
run by  the  negroes,  and  our  pockets  replenished 
from  the  banks  and  the  desks  of  rich  mer- 
chants' houses.  It  is  true  that  in  many  places 
in  the  slave  states  the  negro  population  is  not 
strong,  and  would  he  easily  overpowered;  but, 
back  them  with  a  few  resolute  leaders  from  our 
clan,  they  will  murder  thousands,  and  huddle 
the  remainder  into  large  bodies  of  stationary 
defence  for  their  own  presentation;  and  then, 
in  many  other  places,  the  black  population  is 
much  the  strongest,  and  under  a  leader  would 
overrun  the  country  before  any  steps  could  be 
taken  to  suppress  them. 

"We  do  not  go  to  every  negro  we  see  and  tell 
him  that  the  negroes  intend  to  rebel  on  the 
night  of  the  25th  of  December,  1835.  We 
find  the  most  vicious  and  wickedly  disposed  on 
large  farms,  and  poison  their  minds  by  telling 
them  how  they  arc  mistreated.  When  we  arc 
convinced  that  we  have  found  a  blood-thirsty 
devil,  we  swear  him  to  secrecy  and  disclose  to 
him  the  secret,  and  convince  him  that  every 
other  state  and  section  of  country  where  there 
are  any  negroes  intend  to  rebel  and  slay  all  the 
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whites  they  can  on  the  night  of  the  25th  of  De- 
cember, 1 835*  and  assure  him  that  there  are 
thousands  of  white  men  engaged  in  trying  to 
free  them,  who  will  die  by  their  sides  in  battle. 
We  have  a  long  ceremony  for  the  oath,  which 
is  administered  in  the  presence  of  a  terrific  pic- 
ture painted  for  that  purpose,  representing  the 
monster  who  is  to  deal  with  him  should  he  prove 
unfaithful  in  the  engagements  he  has  entered 
into.  This  picture  is  highly  calculated  to  make 
a  negro  true  to  his  trust,  for  he  is  disposed  to  be 
superstitious  at  best. 

"Our  black  emissaries  have  the  promise  of  a 
share  in  the  spoils  we  may  gain,  and  we  prom- 
ise to  conduct  them  to  Texas  should  we  be  de- 
feated, where  they  will  be  free;  but  we  never 
talk  of  being  defeated.  Wc  always  talk  of  vic- 
tory and  wealth  to  them.  There  is  no  danger 
in  any  man,  if  you  can  ever  get  him  once  impli- 
cated or  engaged  In  a  matter.  That  is  the  way 
wc  employ  our  strikers  in  all  things;  we  have 
them  implicated  before  wc  trust  them  from  our 
sight. 

"This  may  seem  too  bold,  but  that  Is  what  I 
glory  in.  All  the  crimes  I  have  ever  committed 
have  been  of  the  most  daring;  and  I  have  been 
successful  In  all  my  attempts  as  yet;  and  I  am 
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conlidcnt  that  I  will  be  victorious  in  this  matter, 
as  in  the  robberies  which  I  have  in  contempla- 
tion; and  I  will  have  the  pleasure  and  honor  of 
seeing  and  knowing  that  by  my  management  I 
have  glutted  the  earth  with  more  human  gore, 
and  destroyed  more  property,  than  any  other 
robber  who  has  ever  lived  in  America,  or  the 
known  world.  I  look  on  the  American  people 
as  my  common  enemy.  My  clan  is  strong, 
brave,  and  experienced,  and  rapidly  increasing 
in  strength  every  day.  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  we  were  to  be  two  thousand  strong  by 
the  25th  of  December,  1835;  and,  in  addition 
to  this,  I  have  the  advantage  of  any  other  leader 
of  banditti  that  has  ever  preceded  me,  for  at 
least  one-half  of  my  Grand  Council  are  men  of 
high  standing,  and  many  of  them  in  honorable 
and  lucrative  offices." 

The  number  of  men,  more  or  less  prominent, 
in  the  different  states  included:  sixty-one  from 
Tennessee,  forty-seven  from  Mississippi,  forty- 
six  from  Arkansas,  twenty-five  from  Kentucky, 
twenty-seven  from  Missouri,  twenty-eight  from 
Alabama,  thirty-three  from  Georgia,  thirty-five 
from  South  Carolina,  thirty-two  from  North 
Carolina,  twenty-one  from  Virginia,  twenty- 
seven    from    Maryland,   sixteen    from   Florida, 
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thirty-two  from  Louisiana.  The  transient  mem- 
bers who  made  a  habit  of  traveling  from  place 
to  place  numbered  twenty-two;  Miirrcll  said  that 
there  was  a  total  list  of  two  thousand  men  in 
his  band,  including  all  classes. 

To  the  foregoing  sketch  of  Murrell's  life 
Mr-  Alexander  Hynds,  historian  of  Tennessee, 
adds  some  facts  and  comments  which  will  en- 
able the  reader  more  fully  to  make  his  own 
estimate  as  to  this  singular  man: 

**Thc  central  meeting  place  of  Murreirs 
band  was  near  an  enormous  Cottonwood  tree 
in  Mississippi  county,  Arkansas.  It  was  stand- 
ing in  1S90,  and  is  perhaps  still  standing  in  the 
wilderness  shortly  above  Memphis.  His  widely 
scattered  bands  had  a  system  of  signs  and  pass- 
words. Murrell  himself  was  married  to  the 
sister  of  one  of  his  gang.  He  bought  a  good 
farm  near  Denmark,  Madison  county,  Tennes- 
see, where  he  lived  as  a  plain  farmer,  while  he 
conducted  the  most  fearful  schemes  of  rapine 
and  murder  from  New  Orleans  up  to  Memphis, 
St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati. 

"Nature  had  done  much  for  Murrell.  He 
had  a  quick  mind,  a  tine  natural  address  and 
great  adaptability;  and  he  was  as  much  at  case 
among  the  refined  and  cultured  as  with  his  own 
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gang.  He  made  a  special  study  of  criminal  law, 
and  knew  something  of  medicine.  He  often 
palmed  himself  off  as  a  preacher,  and  preached 
in  large  camp-meetings — and  some  were  con- 
verted under  his  ministry !  He  often  used  his 
clerical  garb  in  passing  counterfeit  money. 
With  a  clear  head,  cool,  fine  judgment,  and  a 
nature  utterly  without  fear,  moral  or  physical, 
his  power  over  his  men  never  waned.  To  them 
he  was  just,  fair  and  amiable.  He  was  a  kind 
husband  and  brother,  and  a  faithful  friend. 
He  took  great  pride  in  his  position  and  in  the 
operations  of  his  gang.  This  conceit  was  the 
only  weak  spot  in  his  nature,  and  led  to  his 
downfall. 

"Stewart,  who  purports  to  be  MurrcU's 
biographer,*  made  Murrcirs  acquaintance,  pre- 
tended to  join  his  gang,  and  playing  on  his 
vanity,  attended  a  meeting  of  the  gang  at  the 
rendezvous  at  the  Big  Cottonwood,  and  saw 
the  meeting  of  the  Grand  Council.  He  had 
Murrcll  arrested,  and  he  was  tried,  convicted 
and  sent  to  the  Tennessee  penitentiary  in  1834 
for  ten  years.  There  he  worked  in  the  black- 
smith shops,  but  by  the  time  he  got  out,  was 
broken  down  in  mind  and  body,  emerging  an 
imbecile  and  an  invalid,  to  live  less  than  a  year 
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"Stewart's  account  holds  inconsistencies  and 
inaccuracies,  such  as  that  many  men  high  in 
social  and  official  life  belonged  to  Murrell's 
gang,  which  his  published  lists  do  not  show. 
He  had  perhaps  440  to  450  men,  scattered  from 
New  Orleans  to  Cincinnati,  but  his  downfall 
spread  fear  and  distrust  among  them. 

"At  Vicksburg,  on  July  4,  1835,  a  drunken 
member  of  the  gang  threatened  to  attack  the 
authorities,  and  was  tarred  and  feathered. 
Others  of  the  gang,  or  at  least  several  well- 
known  gamblers,  collected  and  defied  the  citi- 
zens, and  killed  the  good  and  brave  Dr.  Bodley. 
Five  men  were  hung,  Hullams,  Dutch  Bill, 
North,  Smith  and  McCalL  The  news  swept 
like  wildfire  through  the  Mississippi  Valley  and 
gave  heart  to  the  lovers  of  law  and  order.  At 
one  or  two  other  places  some  were  shot,  some 
were  hanged,  and  now  and  then  one  or  two  were 
sent  to  prison,  and  thus  an  end  was  put  to  or- 
ganized crime  in  the  Southwest  forever;  and 
this  closed  out  the  reign  of  the  river  cut- 
throats, pirates  and  gamblers  as  well." 

Thus,  as  in  the  case  of  Sturdevant,  lynch  law 
put  an  effectual  end  to  outlawry  that  the  law  it- 
self could  not  control. 
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Chapter  V 

The  Vigilantes  of  California — The  Greatest 
Vigilante  Movement  of  the  IVorld — History  of 
the  California  *' Sir  anglers*'  and  Their  Methods, 

THE  world  will  never  sec  another  Cali- 
fornia. Great  gold  stampedes  there 
may  be,  but  under  conditions  far  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  1849.  Transportation  has 
been  so  developed,  travel  has  become  so  swift 
and  easy,  that  no  section  can  now  long  remain 
segregated  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  There 
is  no  corner  of  the  earth  which  may  not  now  be 
reached  with  a  celerity  impossible  in  the  days 
of  the  great  rush  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  The 
whole  structure  of  civilization,  itself  based  upon 
transportation,  goes  swiftly  forward  with  that 
transportation,  and  the  tent  of  the  miner  or 
adventurer  finds  immediately  erected  by  its  side 
the  temple  of  the  law. 

It  was  not  thus  in  those  early  days  of  our 
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Western  history.  The  law  was  left  far  behind 
by  reason  of  the  exigencies  of  geography  and  of 
wilderness  travel.  Thousands  of  honest  men 
pressed  on  across  the  plains  and  mountains  in- 
flamed, it  is  true»  by  the  madness  of  the  lust 
for  gold,  but  carrying  at  the  outset  no  wish  to 
escape  from  the  watch-care  of  the  law.  With 
them  went  equal  numbers  of  those  eager  to  es- 
cape all  restraints  of  society  and  law,  men  intend- 
ing never  to  aid  in  the  uprearing  of  the  social 
system  in  new  wild  lands.  Both  these  elements, 
the  law-loving  and  the  law-hating,  as  they  ad- 
vanced pari-passu  farther  and  farther  from  the 
staid  world  which  they  had  known,  noticed  the 
development  of  a  strange  phenomenon :  that 
law,  which  they  had  left  behind  them,  waned  in 
importance  with  each  passing  day.  The  stand- 
ards of  the  old  home  changed,  even  as  customs 
changed.  A  week's  journey  from  the  settle- 
ments showed  the  argonaut  a  new  world.  A 
month  hedged  it  about  to  itself,  alone,  apart, 
with  ideas  and  values  of  its  own  and  inde- 
pendent of  all  others.  A  year  sufficed  to  leave 
that  world  as  distinct  as  though  it  occupied  a 
planet  all  its  own.  For  that  world  the  divine 
fire  of  the  law  must  be  re-discovered,  evolved, 
nay,  evoked  fresh  from  chaos  even  as  the  sav- 
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age  calls  forth  fire  from  the  dry  and  sapless 
twigs  of  the  wilderness. 

In  the  gold  country  all  ideas  and  principles 
were  based  upon  new  conditions.  Precedents 
did  not  exist.  Man  had  gone  savage  again, 
and  it  was  the  beginning.  Yet  this  savage, 
willing  to  live  as  a  savage  in  a  land  which  was 
one  vast  encampment,  was  the  Anglo-Saxon 
savage^  and  therefore  carried  with  him  that 
chief  trait  of  the  American  character,  the  prin- 
ciple that  what  a  man  earns — not  what  he  steals, 
but  wh?.t  he  earns — is  his  and  his  alone.  This 
principle  sowed  in  ground  forbidding  and  un- 
promising was  the  seed  of  the  law  out  of  which 
has  sprung  the  growth  of  a  mighty  civilization 
fit  to  be  called  an  empire  of  its  own.  The 
growth  and  development  of  law  under  such  con- 
ditions offered  phenomena  not  recorded  In  the 
history  of  any  other  land  or  time. 

In  the  first  place,  and  even  while  in  transitt 
men  organized  for  the  purpose  of  self-protec- 
tion, and  in  this  necessary  act  law-abiding  and 
criminal  elements  united.  After  arriving  at 
the  scenes  of  the  gold  fields,  such  organization 
was  forgotten;  even  the  parties  that  had  banded 
together  in  the  Eastern  states  as  partners  rarely 
kept  together  for  a  month  after  reaching  the 
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region  where  luck,  hazard  and  opportunity,  in- 
extricably blended,  appealed  to  each  man  to  act 
for  himself  and  with  small  reference  to  others. 
The  first  organizations  of  the  mining  camps 
were  those  of  the  criminal  element.  They 
were  presently  met  by  the  organization  of  the 
law  and  order  men.  Hard  upon  the  miners' 
law  came  the  regularly  organized  legal  ma- 
chinery of  the  older  states,  modified  by  local 
conditions,  and  irretrievably  blended  with  a  poli- 
tics more  corrupt  than  any  known  before  or 
since.  Men  were  busy  in  picking  up  raw  gold 
from  the  earth,  and  they  paid  small  attention 
to  courts  and  government.  The  law  became  an 
unbridled  instrument  of  evil.  Judges  of  the 
courts  openly  confiscated  the  property  of  their 
enemies,  or  sentenced  them  with  no  reference  to 
the  principles  of  justice,  with  as  great  disregard 
for  life  and  liberty  as  was  ever  known  in  the 
Revolutionary  days  of  France.  Against  this 
manner  of  government  presently  arose  the  or- 
ganizations of  the  law-abiding,  the  justice-lov- 
ing, and  these  took  the  law  into  their  own  stem 
hands.  The  executive  officers  of  the  law,  the 
sheriffs  and  constables,  were  in  league  to  kill 
and  confiscate;  and  against  these  the  new  agency 
of  the  actual  law  made  war,  constituting  them- 
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selves  into  an  arm  of  essential  government,  and 
openly  called  themselves  Vigilantes.  In  turn 
criminals  used  the  cloak  of  the  Vigilantes  to 
cover  their  own  deeds  of  lawlessness  and  vio- 
lence. The  Vigilantes  purged  themselves  of  the 
false  members,  and  carried  their  own  title  of 
opprobrium,  the  **stranglers,"  with  unconcern 
or  pride.  They  grew  in  numbers,  the  love  of 
justice  their  lodestonc,  until  at  one  time  they 
numbered  more  than  five  thousand  in  the  city 
of  San  Francisco  alone,  and  held  that  com- 
munity in  a  grip  of  lawlessness,  or  law,  as  you 
shall  choose  to  term  it.  They  set  at  defiance  the 
chief  executive  of  the  state,  erected  an  armed 
castle  of  their  own,  seized  upon  the  arms  of  the 
militia,  defied  the  government  of  the  United 
States  and  even  the  United  States  army  1  They 
were,  as  you  shall  choose  to  call  them,  criminals, 
or  great  and  noble  men.  Seek  as  you  may  to- 
day, you  will  never  know  the  full  roster  of  their 
names,  although  they  made  no  concealment  of 
their  identity;  and  no  one,  to  this  day,  has  ever 
been  able  to  determine  who  took  the  first  step 
in  their  organization.  They  began  their  labors 
in  California  at  a  time  when  there  had  been 
more  than  t^vo  thousand  murders — five  hundred 
in    one    year — and    not    five    legal    executions 
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Their  task  included  the  erection  of  a  fit  struc- 
ture of  the  law,  and,  incidentally,  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  corrupt  and  unworthy  structure  claim- 
ing the  title  of  the  law.  In  this  strange,  swift 
panorama  there  is  all  the  story  of  the  social 
system,  all  the  picture  of  the  building  of  that 
temple  of  the  law  which,  as  Americans,  we  now 
revere,  or,  at  times,  still  despise  and  desecrate. 
At  first  the  average  gold  seeker  concerned 
himself  little  with  law,  because  he  intended  to 
make  his  fortune  quickly  and  then  hasten  back 
East  to  his  former  home;  yet,  as  early  as  the 
winter  of  1849,  there  was  elected  a  legislature 
which  met  at  San  Jose,  a  Senate  of  sixteen  mem- 
bers and  an  Assembly  of  thirty-six.  In  this 
election  the  new  American  vote  was  in  evidence. 
The  miners  had  already  tired  of  the  semi-mili- 
tary phase  of  their  government,  and  had  met 
and  adopted  a  state  constitution.  The  legisla- 
ture enacted  one  hundred  and  forty  new  laws 
in  two  months,  and  abolished  all  former  laws; 
and  then,  satisfied  with  its  labors,  it  left  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws,  in  the  good  old  Ameri- 
can fashion,  to  whomsoever  might  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  matter.*  This  is  our  custom  even 
to-day.     Our  great  cities  of  the  East  arc  prac- 
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tically  all  governed,  so  far  as  they  are  governed 
at  all,  by  civic  leagues,  civic  federations,  citi- 
zens* leagues,  business  men's  associations — all 
protests  at  non-enforcement  of  the  law.  This 
protest  in  ^49  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  took  a 
sterner  form. 

At  one  time  the  city  of  San  Francisco  had 
three  separate  and  distinct  city  councils,  each 
claiming  to  be  the  only  legal  one.  In  spite  of 
the  new  state  organization,  the  law  was  much  a 
matter  of  go  as  you  please.  Under  such  condi- 
tions it  was  no  wonder  that  outlawry  began  to 
show  its  head  in  bold  and  well-organized  forms. 
A  party  of  ruffians,  who  called  themselves  the 
**Hounds,"  banded  together  to  run  all  foreign- 
ers out  of  the  rich  camps,  and  to  take  their  dig- 
gings over  for  themselves.  A  number  of  Chile- 
ans were  beaten  or  shot,  and  their  property  was 
confiscated  or  destroyed.  This  was  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  saving  grace  of  American 
justice,  which  devoted  to  a  man  that  which 
he  had  earned.  A  counter  organization  was 
promptly  formed,  and  the  **Hounds"  found 
themselves  confronted  with  two  hundred  ''spe- 
cial constables,"  each  with  a  good  rifle.  A 
mass  meeting  sat  as  a  court,  and  twenty  of  the 
"Hounds"  were  tried,  ten  of  them   receiving 
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sentences  that  never  were  enforced,  but  which 
had  the  desired  effect.  So  now,  while  far  to 
the  eastward  the  Congress  was  hotly  arguing 
the  question  of  the  admission  of  California  as 
a  state,  she  was  beginning  to  show  an  interest 
in  law  and  justice  when  aroused  thereto. 

It  was  difficult  material  out  of  which  to  build 
a  civilized  community.  The  hardest  popula- 
tion of  the  entire  world  was  there;  men  savage 
or  civilized  by  tradition,  heathen  or  Christian 
once  at  least*  but  now  all  Californian.  Wealth 
was  the  one  common  thing.  The  average  daily 
return  in  the  work  of  mining  ranged  from 
twenty  to  thirty  dollars,  and  no  man  might  tell 
when  his  fortune  might  be  made  by  a  blow  of 
a  pick.  Some  nuggets  of  gold  weighing  twenty- 
five  pounds  were  discovered.  In  certain  dig- 
gings men  picked  pure  gold  from  the  rock 
crex'ices  with  a  spoon  or  a  knife  point.  As  to 
values,  they  were  guessed  at,  the  only  currency 
being  gold  dust  or  nuggets.  Prodigality  was 
universal.  All  the  gamblers  of  the  world  met 
in  vulture  concourse.  There  was  little  in  the 
way  of  home;  of  women  almost  none.  Life 
was  as  cheap  as  gold  dust,  let  those  who 
liked  bother  about  statehood  and  government 
and  politics;  the  average  man  was  too  busy  dig- 
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ging  and  spending  gold  to  trouble  over  such 
matters.  The  most  shameless  men  were  those 
found  in  public  office.  Wealth  and  commerce 
waxed  greats  but  law  and  civilization  lan- 
guished. The  times  were  ripening  for  the 
growth  of  some  system  of  law  which  would 
offer  proper  protection  to  life  and  property- 
The  measure  of  this  need  may  be  seen  from  the 
figures  of  the  production  of  gold.  From  1848 
to  1856  California  produced  between  five  hun- 
dred and  six  hundred  million  dollars  in  virgin 
gold.  What  wonder  the  courts  were  weak; 
and  what  wonder  the  Vigilantes  became  strong! 
There  were  in  California  three  distinct 
Vigilante  movements,  those  of  1849,  1 85 1, 
and  1856,  the  earliest  applying  rather  to  the 
outlying  mining  camps  than  to  the  city  of  San 
Francisco.  In  1851,  seeing  that  the  courts 
made  no  attempt  to  punish  criminals,  a  com- 
mittee was  formed  which  did  much  toward 
enforcing  respect  for  the  principles  of  justice, 
if  not  of  law.  On  June  ii  they  hanged  John 
Jenkins  for  robbing  a  store.  A  month  later 
they  hanged  James  Stuart  for  murdering  a 
sheriff.  In  August  of  the  same  summer  they 
took  out  of  jail  and  hanged  Whittaker  and 
McKcnzie,  Australian  ex-convicts,  whom  they 
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had  tried  and  sentenced,  but  who  had  been 
rescued  by  the  officers  of  the  law.  Two  weeks 
later  this  committee  disbanded.  They  paid  no 
attention  to  the  many  killings  that  were  going 
on  over  land  titles  and  the  like,  but  conKned 
themselves  to  punishing  men  who  had  com- 
mitted intoieralilc  crimes.  Theft  was  as  seri- 
ous as  murder,  perhaps  more  so,  in  the  creed 
of  the  time  and  place.  The  list  of  murders 
reached  appalling  dimensions.  The  times  were 
sadly  out  of  joint.  The  legislature  was  corrupt, 
graft  was  rampant — though  then  unknowi  by 
that  name — and  the  entire  social  body  was  rest- 
less, discontented,  and  uneasy.  Politics  had 
become  a  fine  art.  The  judiciary,  lazy  and  cor- 
rupt, was  held  in  contempt.  The  dockets  of 
the  courts  were  full,  and  little  was  done  to  clear 
them  effectively.  Criminals  did  as  they  likoJ 
and  went  unwhippcd  of  justice.  It  was  truly 
a  day  of  violence  and  license. 

Once  more  the  sober  and  law-Ioving  men  of 
California  sent  abroad  word,  and  again  the 
Vigilantes  assembled.  In  1853  ^^^Y  hanged 
two  Mexicans  for  horse  stealing,  and  also  a 
bartender  who  had  shot  a  citizen  near  Shasta 
At  Jackson  they  hanged  another  Mexican  for 
horse  stealing,  and  at  Volcano,  in    1854,  they 
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hanged  a  man  named  Macy  for  stabbing  an 
old  and  helpless  man.  In  this  instance  ven- 
geance was  very  swift,  for  the  murderer  was 
executed  within  half  an  hour  after  his  deed. 
The  haste  caused  certain  criticism  when,  in  the 
same  month  one  Johnson  was  hanged  for  stab- 
bing a  man  named  Montgomery,  at  Iowa  Hill> 
who  later  recovered.  At  Los  Angeles  three 
men  were  sentenced  to  death  by  the  local  court, 
but  the  Supreme  Court  issued  a  stay  for  two 
of  them,  Brown  and  Lee.  The  people  av 
serted  that  all  must  die  together,  and  the  mayor 
of  the  city  was  of  the  same  mind.  The  third 
man,  Alvitre,  was  hanged  legally  on  January 
12,  1855.  On  that  day  the  mayor  resigned 
his  office  to  join  the  Vigilantes.  Brown  was 
taken  out  of  jail  and  hanged  in  spite  of  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  people 
were  out-running  the  law.  That  same  month 
they  hanged  another  murderer  for  killing  the 
treasurer  of  Tuolumne  county.  In  the  follow- 
ing month  they  hanged  three  more  cattle  thieves 
in  Contra  Costa  county,  and  followed  this  by 
hanging  a  horse  thief  in  Oakland.  A  larger 
affair  threatened  in  the  following  summer, 
when  thirty-six  Mexicans  were  arrested  for 
killing  a  party  of  Americans.     For  a  time  it 
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was  proposed  to  hang  all  thirty-six,  but  sober 
counsel  prevailed  and  only  three  were  hanged; 
this  after  formal  jury  trial.  Unknown  bandits 
waylaid  and  killed  Isaac  B.  Wall  and  T.  S- 
Williamson  of  Monterey,  and,  that  same 
month  U.  S.  Marshal  William  H.  Richard- 
son was  shot  by  Charles  Cora  in  the  streets 
of  San  Francisco.  The  people  grumbled. 
There  was  no  certainty  that  justice  would  ever 
reach  these  offenders.  The  reputation  of  the 
state  was  ruined,  not  by  the  acts  of  the  Vigi- 
lanteSt  but  by  those  of  unscrupulous  and  un- 
principled men  in  office  and  upon  the  bench. 
The  government  was  run  by  gambiers,  ruffians, 
and  thugs.  The  good  men  of  the  state  began 
to  prepare  for  a  general  movement  of  purifi- 
cation and  the  installation  of  an  actual  law. 
The  great  Vigilante  movement  of  1856  was 
the  result. 

The  immediate  cause  of  this  last  organiza- 
tion was  the  m'lrder  of  James  King,  editor  of 
the  Bulletin,  by  James  P.  Casey.  Casey, 
after  shooting  King»  was  hurried  off  to  jail  by 
his  own  friends,  and  there  was  protected  by  a 
display  of  military  force.  King  lingered  for 
six  days  after  he  was  shot,  and  the  state  ol" 
public  opinion  was  ominous.     Cora,  who  had 
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killed  Marshal  Richardson,  had  never  been 
punished,  and  there  seemed  no  likelihood  that 
Casey  would  be.  The  local  press  was  divided. 
The  religious  papers,  the  Pacific  and  the 
Christian  Advocate,  both  openly  declared  that 
Casey  ought  to  be  hanged.  The  clergy 
took  up  the  matter  sternly,  and  one  minister 
of  the  Gospel,  Rev.  J.  A.  Benton,  of  Sacra- 
mento, gave  utterance  to  this  remarkable  but 
well-grounded  statement:  "A  people  can  be  jus* 
tified  in  recalling  delegated  power  and  resum' 
ing  its  exercise."  Before  we  hasten  to  criticize 
swecpingly  under  the  term  **mob  law"  such 
work  as  this  of  the  Vigilantes,  it  will  be  well 
for  us  to  weigh  that  utterance,  and  to  apply 
it  to  conditions  of  our  own  times;  to-day  is 
well-nigh  as  dangerous  to  American  liberties  as 
were  the  wilder  days  of  California. 

Now,  summoned  by  some  unknown  com- 
mand, armed  men  appeared  in  the  streets  of 
San  Francisco,  twenty-four  companies  in  all, 
with  perhaps  fifty  men  in  each  company.  The 
Vigilantes  had  organized  again.  They  brought 
a  cannon  and  placed  it  against  the  jail  gate, 
and  demanded  that  Casey  be  surrendered  to 
them.  There  was  no  help  for  it,  and  Casey 
went  away  handcuffed,  to  face  a  court  where 
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political  infiuence  would  mean  nothing.  An 
hour  later  the  murderer  Cora  was  taken  fropi 
his  cell,  and  was  hastened  away  to  join  Casey  in 
the  headquarters  building  of  the  Vigilantes.  A 
company  of  armed  and  silent  men  marched  on 
each  side  of  the  carriage  containing  the  pris- 
oner. The  two  men  were  tried  in  formal  ses- 
sion of  the  Committee,  each  having  counsel,  and 
all  evidence  being  carefully  weighed. 

King  died  on  May  20,  1856,  and  on  May 
22d  was  buried  with  popular  honors,  a  long 
procession  of  citizens  following  the  body  to 
the  cemetery.  A  popular  subscription  was 
started,  and  in  a  brief  time  over  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars  was  raised  for  the  benefit  of  his 
widow  and  children.  When  the  long  proces- 
sion filed  back  into  the  city,  it  was  to  witness, 
swinging  from  a  beam  projecting  from  a  win- 
dow of  Committee  headquarters,  the  bodies  of 
Casey  and  Cora. 

The  Committee  now  arrested  two  more  men, 
not  for  a  capital  crime,  but  for  one  which  lay 
back  of  a  long  series  of  capital  crimes^ — the 
stuffing  of  ballot-boxes  and  other  election 
frauds.  These  men  were  Billy  Mulligan  and 
the  prize-fighter  known  as  Yankee  Sullivan. 
Although  advised  that  he  would  have  a  fair 
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trial  and  that  the  death  penalty  would  not  be 
passed  upon  him,  Yankee  Sullivan  committed 
suicide  in  hrs  cell.  The  entire  party  of  lawyers 
and  judges  were  arrayed  against  the  Commit- 
tee, naturally  enough.  Judge  Terry,  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  issued  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
for  Mulligan.  The  Committee  ignored  the 
sheriff  who  was  sent  to  serve  the  writ.  They 
cleared  the  streets  in  front  of  headquarters,  es- 
tablished six  cannon  in  front  of  their  rooms, 
put  loaded  swivels  on  top  of  the  roof  and 
mounted  a  guard  of  a  hundred  riflemen.  They 
brought  bedding  and  provisions  to  their  quar- 
ters, mounted  a  huge  triangle  on  the  roof  for 
a  signal  to  their  men  all  over  the  city,  arranged 
the  interior  of  their  rooms  in  the  form  of  a 
court  and,  in  short,  set  themselves  up  as  the 
law,  openly  defying  their  own  Supreme  Court 
of  the  state.  So  far  from  being  afraid  of  the 
vengeance  of  the  law,  they  arrested  two  more 
men  for  election  frauds,  Chas.  P.  Duane  and 
*'Woolly"  Kearney.  All  their  prisoners  were 
guarded  in  cells  within  the  headquarters  build- 
ing. 

The  opposition  to  the  Committee  now  or- 
ganized in  turn  under  the  name  of  the  "Law 
and  Order  Men/*  and  held  a  public  meeting. 
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This  was  numerously  attended  by  members  of 
the  Vigilante  Committee,  whose  books  were  now 
open  for  enrollment.  Not  even  the  criticism 
of  their  own  friends  stayed  these  men  in  their 
resolution.  They  went  even  further.  Gov- 
ernor Johnson  issued  a  proclamation  to  them  to 
disband  and  disperse.  They  paid  no  more  at- 
tention to  this  than  they  had  to  Judge  Terry's 
writ  of  habeas  corpus.  The  governor  threat- 
ened them  with  the  militia,  but  it  was  not 
enough  to  frighten  them.  General  Sherman 
resigned  his  command  in  the  state  militia,  and 
counseled  moderation  at  so  dangerous  a  time. 
Many  of  the  militia  turned  in  their  rifles  to  the 
Committee,  which  got  other  arms  from  vessels 
in  the  harbor,  and  from  carelessly  guarded  ar- 
mories.  Halting  at  no  responsibility,  a  band 
of  the  Committee  even  boarded  a  schooner 
which  was  carrying  down  a  cargo  of  rifles  from 
the  governor  to  General  Howard  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  seized  the  entire  lot.  Shortly  after 
this  they  confiscated  a  second  shipment  whicli 
the  governor  was  sending  down  from  Sacra- 
mento in  the  same  way;  thus  seizing  property 
of  the  federal  government.  If  there  was  such 
a  crime  as  high  treason,  they  committed  It,  and 
did   so  openly   and   without   hesitation.     Gov- 
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crnor  Johnson  contented  himself  with  drawing 
up  a  statement  of  the  situation,  which  was  sent 
down  to  President  Pierce  at  Washington,  with 
the  request  that  he  instruct  naval  otticers  on 
the  Pacific  station  to  supply  arms  to  the  State 
of  California^  which  had  been  despoiled  by  cer- 
tain of  its  citizens.  President  Pierce  turned 
over  the  matter  to  his  attorney-general,  Caleb 
Cushing,  who  rendered  an  opinion  saying  that 
Governor  Johnson  had  not  yet  exhausted  the 
state  remedies,  and  that  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment could  not  interfere. 

Little  remained  for  the  Committee  to  do  to 
show  its  resolution  to  act  as  the  State  pro  tem' 
-pore.  That  little  it  now  proceeded  to  do  by 
practically  suspending  the  Supreme  Court  of 
California.  In  making  an  arrest  of  a  witness 
wanted  by  the  Committee,  Sterling  A.  Hop- 
kins, one  of  the  policemen  retained  for  work 
by  the  Committee,  was  stabbed  in  the  throat 
by  Judge  Terry,  of  the  Supreme  Bench,  who 
was  very  bitter  against  all  members  of  the 
Committee.  It  was  supposed  that  the  wound 
would  prove  fatali  and  at  once  the  Committee 
sounded  the  call  for  general  assembly.  The 
city  went  into  two  hostile  camps,  Terry  and  his 
friend,  Dr.  Ashe,  taking  refuge  in  the  armory 
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where  the  *'Law  and  Order*'  faction  kept  their 
arms.  The  members  of  the  Vigilante  Commit- 
tee besieged  this  place,  and  presently  took 
charge  of  Terry  and  Ashe,  as  prisoners.  Then 
the  scouts  of  the  Committee  went  out  after  the 
arms  of  all  the  armories  belonging  to  the  gov- 
ernor and  the  "Law  and  Order*'  men  who  sup- 
ported him,  the  lawyers  and  politicians  who  felt 
that  their  functions  were  being  usurped.  Two 
thousand  rifles  were  taken,  and  the  opposing 
party  was  left  without  arms.  The  entire  state, 
so  to  speak,  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  "Com- 
mittee of  Vigilance,'*  a  body  of  men,  quiet,  law- 
loving,  law-enforcing,  but  of  course  technically 
traitors  and  criminals.  The  parallel  of  this  sit- 
uation has  never  existed  elsewhere  in  American 
histor\'. 

Had  Hopkins  died  the  probability  is  that 
Judge  Terry  would  have  been  hanged  by  the 
Committee,  but  fortunately  he  did  not  die. 
Terry  lay  a  prisoner  in  the  cell  assigned  him 
at  the  Committee's  rooms  for  seven  weeks,  by 
which  time  Hopkins  had  recovered  from  the 
wound  given  him  by  Terry.  The  case  became 
one  of  national  interest,  and  tirades  against 
"the  Stranglcrs'*  were  not  lacking ;  but  the 
Committee  went  on  enrolling  men.    And  it  did 
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not  open  its  doors  for  its  prisoners,  although 
appeal  was  made  to  Congress  in  Terry's  behalt 
— an  appeal  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Judiciary^  and  so  buried. 

Terry  was  finally  released,  much  to  the  re- 
gret of  many  of  the  Committee,  who  thought 
he  should  have  been  punished.  The  executive 
committee  called  together  the  board  of  dele- 
gates, and  issued  a  statement  showing  that 
death  and  banishment  were  the  only  penalties 
optional  with  them.  Death  they  could  not  in- 
flict, because  Hopkins  had  recovered;  and  ban- 
ishment they  thought  impractical  at  that  time, 
as  it  might  prolong  discussion  Indefinitely,  and 
enforce  a  longer  term  in  service  than  the  Com- 
mittee cared  for.  It  was  the  earnest  wish  of 
all  to  disband  at  the  first  moment  that  they 
considered  their  state  and  city  fit  to  take  care 
of  themselves,  and  the  sacrcdness  of  the  ballot- 
box  again  insured.  To  assure  this  latter  fact, 
they  had  arrayed  themselves  against  the  fed- 
eral government,  as  certainly  they  had  against 
the  state  government. 

The  Committee  now  hanged  two  more  mur- 
derers— Hcthcrington  and  Brace — the  former 
a  gambler  from  St.  Louis,  the  latter  a  youth 
of  New  York  parentage,  twenty-one  years  of 
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age,  but  hardened  enough  to  curse  volubly 
upon  the  scaffold.  By  the  middle  of  August, 
1856,  they  had  no  more  prisoners  in  charge, 
and  were  ready  to  turn  the  city  over  to  its  own 
systena  of  government.  Their  report,  pub- 
lished in  the  following  fall,  showed  they  had 
hanged  four  men  and  banished  many  others, 
besides  frightening  out  of  the  country  a  large 
criminal  population  that  did  not  tarry  for  ar- 
rest and  trial. 

If  opinion  was  divided  to  some  extent  in  San 
Francisco,  where  those  stirring  deeds  occurred, 
the  sentiment  of  the  outlying  communities  of 
California  was  almost  a  unit  in  favor  of  the 
Vigilantes,  and  their  action  received  the  sincere 
flattery  of  imitation,  as  half  a  score  of  criminals 
learned  to  their  sorrow  on  impromptu  scaffolds. 
There  was  no  large  general  organization  in 
any  other  community,  however.  After  a  time 
some  of  the  banished  men  came  back,  and  many 
damage  suits  were  argued  later  in  the  courts; 
but  small  satisfaction  came  to  those  claimants, 
and  few  men  who  knew  of  the  deeds  of  the 
"Committee  of  Vigilance"  ever  cared  to  discuss 
them.  Indeed  it  was  practically  certain  that 
any  man  who  ever  served  on  a  Western  vigi- 
lance  committee   finished  his   life  with   sealed 
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lips.  Had  he  ventured  to  talk  of  what  he  knew 
he  would  have  met  contempt  or  something 
harsher. 

A  political  capital  was  made  out  of  the  sit- 
uation in  San  Francisco.  The  "Committee  of 
Vigilance"  felt  that  it  had  now  concluded  its 
work  and  was  ready  to  go  back  to  civil  life. 
On  August  1 8.  1856,  the  Committee  marched 
openly  in  review  through  the  streets  of  the  city, 
five  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  men 
in  line,  with  three  companies  of  artillery^  eigh- 
teen cannon*  a  company  of  dragoons,  and  a 
medical  staff  of  forty  odd  physicians.  There 
were  in  this  body  one  hundred  and  fifty  men 
who  had  ser\*ed  in  the  old  Committee  in  185 1. 
After  the  parade  the  men  halted,  the  assem- 
blage broke  up  into  companies,  the  companies 
into  groups;  and  thus,  quietly,  with  no  vaunt- 
ing of  themselves  and  no  concealment  of  their 
acts,  there  passed  away  one  of  the  most  singu- 
lar and  significant  organizations  of  American 
citizens  ever  known.  They  did  this  with  the 
quiet  assertion  that  if  their  services  were  again 
needed,  they  would  again  assemble;  and  they 
printed  a  statement  covering  their  actions  in 
detail,  showing  to  any  fair-minded  man  that 
what  they  had  done  was  indeed  for  the  good 
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of  the  whole  community,  which  had  been 
wronged  by  those  whom  it  had  elected  to 
power,  those  who  had  set  themselves  up  as 
masters  where  they  had  been  chosen  as  servants. 
The  **Committee  of  Vigilance"  of  San  Fran- 
cisco was  made  up  of  men  from  all  walks  of 
life  and  all  political  parties.  It  had  any 
amount  of  money  at  its  command  that  it  re 
quired,  for  its  members  were  of  the  best  and 
most  influential  citizens.  It  maintained,  dur- 
ing Its  existence,  quarters  unique  in  their  way, 
serving  as  arms-room,  trial  court,  fortress,  and 
prison.  It  was  not  a  mob>  but  a  grave  and 
orderly  band  of  men,  and  its  deliberations  were 
formal  and  exact,  its  labors  being  divided 
among  proper  sub-committees  and  boards.  The 
quarters  were  kept  open  day  and  night,  always 
ready  for  swift  action,  if  necessary.  It  had  an 
executive  committee,  which  upon  occasion  con- 
ferred with  a  board  of  delegates  composed  of 
three  men  from  each  subdivision  of  the  general 
body.  The  executive  committee  consisted  of 
thirty-three  members,  and  its  decision  was  final; 
but  it  could  not  enforce  a  death  penalty  except 
on  a  two-thirds  vote  of  those  present.  It  had 
a  prosecuting  attorney,  and  it  tried  no  prisoner 
without  assigning  to  him   competent  counsel, 
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It  had  also  a  police  force,  with  a  chief  of  po- 
lice and  a  sheriff  with  several  deputies.  In 
short,  it  took  over  the  government,  and  was 
indeed  the  government,  municipal  and  state  in 
one.  Recent  as  was  its  life,  its  deeds  to-day 
arc  well-nigh  forgotten.  Though  opinion  may 
be  still  divided  in  certain  quarters.  California 
need  not  be  ashamed  of  this  "Committee  of  Vig- 
ilance.*' She  should  be  proud  of  it,  for  it  was 
largely  through  its  unthankcd  and  dangerous 
safeguarding  of  the  public  interests  that  Cali- 
fornia gained  her  social  system  of  to-day. 

In  all  the  history  of  American  desperadoism 
and  of  the  movements  which  have  checked  it, 
there  is  no  page  more  worth  study  than  this 
from  the  story  of  the  great  Golden  State.  The 
moral  is  a  sane,  clean,  and  strong  one.  The 
creed  of  the  **Committee  of  Vigilance"  is  one 
which  we  might  well  learn  to-day;  and  its  prac- 
tice would  leave  us  with  more  dignity  of  char- 
acter than  we  can  claim,  so  long  as  wc  content 
ourselves  merely  with  outcry  and  criticism,  with 
sweeping  accusation  of  our  unfaithful  public 
servants,  and  without  seeing  that  they  arc  pun- 
ished. There  is  nothing  but  manhood  and  free- 
dom and  justice  in  the  covenant  of  the  Com- 
mittee.    That  covenant  all  American  citizens 
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should  be  ready  to  sign  and  live  up  to:  "We 
do  bind  ourselves  each  unto  the  other  by  a 
solemn  oath  to  do  and  perform  every  just  and 
lawful  act  for  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order,  and  to  sustain  the  laws  when  faithfully 
and  properly  administered.  But  we  are  deter- 
mined that  no  thief,  burglar,  incendiary,  assas- 
sin, ballot-box  staffer  or  other  disturber  of  the 
peace,  shall  escape  punishment,  either  by  quib- 
bles of  the  law,  the  carelessness  of  the  police 
or  a  laxity  of  those  who  pretend  to  administer 
justice." 

What  a  man  earns,  that  is  his — such  was  the 
lesson  of  California.  Self-government  is  our 
right  as  a  people — that  is  what  the  Vigilantes 
said.  When  the  laws  failed  of  execution,  then 
it  was  the  people*s  right  to  resume  the  power 
that  they  had  delegated,  or  which  had  been 
usurped  from  them — that  is  their  statement  as 
quoted  by  one  of  the  ablest  of  many  historians 
of  this  movement.  The  people  might  with- 
draw authority  when  faithless  servants  used  it 
to  thwart  justice — that  was  what  the  Vigilantes 
preached.    It  is  good  doctrine  to-day. 
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(chapter  VI 

The  Outlaw  of  the  Mountains — The  Gold 
Stampedes  of  the  '6oV — Armed  Bandits  of  the 
Mountain  Mining  Camps,     :;:::: 

THE  greatest  of  American  gold  stam- 
pedes, and  perhaps  the  greatest  of 
the  world*  not  even  excepting  that  of 
Australia,  was  that  following  upon  the  discov- 
ery of  gold  in  California.  For  twenty  years 
all  the  West  was  mad  for  gold.  No  other  way 
would  serve  but  the  digging  of  wealth  directly 
from  the  soil.  Agriculture  was  too  slow,  com- 
merce too  tame,  to  satisfy  the  bold  population 
of  the  frontier.  The  history  of  the  first  strug- 
gle for  mining  claims  in  California — one  stam- 
pede after  another,  as  this,  that  and  the  other 
"strike"  was  reported  in  new  localities — was 
repeated  all  over  the  vast  region  of  the  au- 
riferous mountain  lands  lying  between  the 
plains  and  California,  which  were  swiftly  pros- 
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pected  by  men  who  had  now  learned  well  the 
prospector's  tradt.  The  gold-hunters  lapped 
back  on  their  own  trails,  and.  no  longer  con- 
tent with  California,  began  to  prospect  lower 
Oregon,  upper  Idaho,  and  Western  Montana. 
Walla  W^alla  was  a  supply  point  for  a  time. 
Florence  was  a  great  mountain  market,  and 
Lewiston.  One  district  after  another  sprang 
into  prominence,  to  fade  away  after  a  year  or 
two  of  feverish  life.  The  placers  near  Ban- 
nack  caught  a  wild  set  of  men,  who  surged 
back  from  California.  Oro  Fino  was  a  tem- 
porary capital;  then  the  fabulously  rich  placer 
which  made  Alder  Gulch  one  of  the  quickly 
perished  but  still  unforgotten  diggings. 

The  flat  valley  of  this  latter  gulch  housed 
several  *'towns,*'  but  was  really  for  a  dozen 
miles  a  continuous  string  of  miners'  cabins. 
The  city  of  Helena  is  built  on  the  tailings  of 
these  placer  washings,  and  its  streets  arc  lit- 
erally paved  with  gold  even  to-day.  Here  in 
1863,  while  the  great  conflict  between  North 
and  South  was  raging,  a  great  community  of 
wild  men,  not  organized  into  anything  fit  to 
be  called  society,  divided  and  fought  bitterly 
for  control  of  the  apparently  exhaustless  wealth 
which   came   pouring    from   the   virgin   mines 
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These  clashing  factions  repeated,  in  intensified 
form,  the  history  of  California.  They  were 
even  more  utterly  cut  off  from  all  the  world. 
Letters  and  papers  from  the  states  had  to  reach 
the  mountains  by  way  of  California,  via  the 
Horn  or  the  Isthmus.  Touch  with  the  older 
civilization  was  utterly  lost;  of  law  there  was 
none. 

Upon  the  social  horizon  now  appeared  the 
sinister  figure  of  the  trained  desperado,  the 
professional  bad  man.  The  business  of  out- 
lawry was  turned  into  a  profession,  one  highly 
organized,  relatively  safe  and  extremely  lucra- 
tive. There  was  wealth  to  be  had  for  the  ask- 
ing or  the  taking.  Each  miner  had  his  buck- 
skin purse  filled  with  native  gold.  This  dust 
was  like  all  other  dust.  It  could  not  be  traced 
nor  identified;  and  the  old  saying,  "'Twas 
mine,  'tis  his,"  might  here  of  all  places  in  the 
world  most  easily  become  true.  Checks,  drafts, 
currency  as  we  know  it  now,  all  the  means  by 
which  civilized  men  keep  record  of  their  prop- 
erty transactions,  were  unknown.  The  gold- 
scales  established  the  only  currency,  and  each 
man  was  his  own  banker,  obliged  to  be  his  own 
peace  officer,  and  the  defender  of  his  own 
property. 
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Now  our  desperado  appeared,  the  man  who 
had  killed  his  man,  or,  more  likely,  several 
men,  and  who  had  not  been  held  sternly  to  an 
accounting  for  his  acts;  the  man  with  the  six- 
shooter  and  the  skill  to  use  it  more  swiftly  and 
accurately  than  the  average  man;  the  man  with 
the  mind  which  did  not  scruple  at  murder.  He 
found  much  to  encourage  him,  little  to  oppose 
him.  "The  crowd  from  both  East  and  West 
had  now  arrived.  The  town  was  full  of  gold- 
hunters.  Expectation  lighted  up  the  counte- 
nance of  every  new-comer.  Few  had  yet  real- 
ized the  utter  despair  of  failure  in  a  mining 
camp.  In  the  presence  of  vice  in  all  its  forms, 
men  who  were  staid  and  exemplary  at  home  laid 
aside  their  morality  like  a  useless  garment,  and 
yielded  to  the  seductive  influences  spread  for 
their  ruin.  The  gambling-shops  and  hurdy- 
gurdy  saloons — beheld  for  the  first  time  by 
many  of  these  fortune-seekers — lured  them  on 
step  by  step,  until  many  of  them  abandoned  all 
thought  of  the  object  they  had  in  pursuit  for 
lives  of  shameful  and  criminal  indulgence. 
The  condition  of  society  thus  produced  was 
fatal  to  all  attempts  at  organization,  cither  for 
protection  or  good  order/* 

Yet  the   same   condition   made   opportunity 
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for  those  who  did  not  wish  to  sec  a  society  es- 
tablished. Wherever  the  law-abiding  did  not 
organize,  the  bandits  did;  and  the  strength  of 
their  party,  the  breadth  and  boldness  of  its 
operations,  and  the  length  of  time  it  carried 
on  its  unmolested  operations,  form  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  incidents  in  American  his- 
tory. They  killed,  robbed,  and  terrorized  over 
hundreds  of  miles  of  mountain  country,  for 
years  setting  at  defiance  all  attempts  at  their 
restraint.  They  recognized  no  command  ex- 
cept that  of  their  "chief,"  whose  title  was  al- 
ways open  to  contest,  and  who  gained  his  own 
position  only  by  being  more  skilful,  more 
bloodthirsty,  and  more  unscrupulous  than  his 
fellows. 

Henry  Plummer,  the  most  important  captain 
of  these  cut-throats  of  the  mountains,  had  a 
hundred  or  more  men  in  his  widely  scattered 
criminal  confederacy.  More  than  one  hundred 
murders  were  committed  by  these  banditti  in 
the  space  of  three  years.  Many  others  were, 
without  doubt,  committed  and  never  traced. 
Dead  bodies  were  common  in  those  hills,  and 
often  were  unidentified.  The  wanderer  from 
the  States  usually  kept  his  own  counsel.  None 
knew  who  his  family  might  be;  and  that  fam- 
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ily,  missing  a  member  who  disappeared  into  the 
maw  of  the  great  West  of  that  day  of  danger, 
might  never  know  the  fate  of  the  one  mysteri- 
ously vanished. 

These  robbers  had  their  confederates  scat- 
tered in  all  ranks  of  life.  Plummer  himself 
vvas  sheriff  of  his  county,  and  had  confederates 
m  deputies  or  city  marshals.  This  was  a 
strange  feature  of  this  old  desperadoism  in  the 
West — it  paraded  often  in  the  guise  of  the  law. 
We  shall  find  further  instances  of  this  same 
phenomenon.  Employes,  friends*  officials — 
there  was  none  that  one  might  trust.  The  or* 
ganization  of  the  robbers  even  extended  to  the 
stage  lines,  and  a  regular  system  of  communi- 
cation existed  by  which  the  allies  advised  each 
other  when  and  where  such  and  such  a  pas- 
senger was  going,  with  such  and  such  an 
amount  of  gold  upon  him.  The  holding  up 
of  the  stage  was  something  regularly  expected, 
and  the  traveler  who  had  any  money  or  valu- 
ables drew  a  long  breath  when  he  reached  a 
region  where  there  was  really  a  protecting  law. 
Men  were  shot  down  in  the  streets  on  little  or 
no  provocation,  and  the  murderer  boasted  of 
his  crime  and  defied  punishment.  The  dance- 
halls  were  run  day  and  night.     The  drinking 
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of  whiskey,  and,  moreover,  bad  whiskey,  was 
a  thing  universal.  Vice  was  everywhere  and 
virtue  was  not.  Those  few  who  had  an  aim 
and  an  ambition  in  life  were  long  in  the  minor- 
ity, and,  in  the  welter  of  a  general  license,  they 
might  not  recognize  each  other  and  join  hands. 
Murder  and  pillage  ruled,  until  at  length  the 
spirit  of  law  and  order,  born  anew  of  neces- 
sity, grew  and  gained  power  as  it  did  in  most 
early  communities  of  the  West.  How  these 
things  in  time  took  place  may  best  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  bloody  biographies  of  some  of 
the  most  reckless  desperadoes  ever  seen  in  any 
land. 
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Chapter  VII 

Henry  Plummer — A  Northern  Bad  Man — 
The  Head  of  the  Robber  Band  in  the  Montana 
Mining  Country — J  Man  of  Brains  and  Abil* 
ity,   but  a   Cold-Blooded  Murderer.      :      :      : 

HENRY  PLUMMER  was  for  several 
years  in  the  early  '6o's  the  *'chief" 
of  the  widely  extended  band  of  rob- 
bers and  murderers  who  kept  the  placer-mining 
fields  of  Montana  and  Idaho  in  a  state  of  ter- 
ror. Posing  part  of  the  time  as  an  officer  of 
the  laWf  he  was  all  the  time  the  leader  in  the 
reign  of  lawlessness.  He  was  always  ready  for 
combat,  and  he  so  relied  upon  his  own  skill  that 
he  would  even  give  his  antagonist  the  advan- 
tage^-or  just  enough  advantage  to  leave  him- 
self sure  to  kill  him.  His  victims  in  duels  of 
this  sort  were  many,  and,  as  to  his  victims  in 
cold-blooded  robbery,  in  which  death  wiped 
out  the  record,  no  one  will  ever  know  the  list. 
Plummer  was  born  in  Connecticut  in  1837, 
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and,   until  his  departui 


for 


« 


s  a  young  man 
the  West,  he  was  all  that  might  be  expected 
of  one  brought  up  under  the  chastening  influ- 
ences of  a  New  England  home.  He  received 
a  good  education,  and  became  a  pohshed,  af- 
fable, and  gentJemanly  appearing  man.  He 
was  about  five  feet  ten,  possibly  five  feet  eleven 
inches  in  height,  and  weighed  about  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  pounds,  being  rather  slender  in 
appearance.  His  face  was  handsome  and  his 
demeanor  always  frank  and  open,  although  he 
was  quiet  and  did  not  often  talk  unless  accosted. 
His  voice  was  low  and  pleasant,  and  he  had  no 
bravado  or  swagger  about  him.  His  eye  was 
light  in  color  and  singularly  devoid  of  expres- 
sion. Two  features  gave  him  a  sinister  look— 
his  forehead,  which  was  low  and  brutish,  and 
his  eye,  which  was  cold  and  fish-like.  His  was 
a  strong,  well-keyed  nervous  organization.  Ht 
was  quick  as  a  cat  when  in  action,  though  ap- 
parently suave  and  easy  in  disposition.  He  was 
a  good  pistol  shot,  perhaps  the  best  of  all  the 
desperadoes  who  infested  Idaho  and  Montana 
at  that  time.  Not  even  in  his  cups  did  he  lose  I 
control  of  voice  and  eye  and  weapon.  He  was* 
always  ready — a  cool,  quiet,  self-possessed 
well-regulated  killmg  machine. 
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At  the  date  o\  Plummer's  arrival  in  the  min- 
ing counti7,  the  Town  ot  Levviston,  Idaho,  was 
the  emporium  of  a  wide  region  then  embraced 
under  the  name  ot  Idaho  Territory;  the  latter 
also  including  Montana  at  that  time.  Where 
his  hfe  had  been  spent  previous  to  that  is  not 
known,  but  it  is  thought  that  he  came  over  from 
California.  Plummer  set  up  as  a  gambler,  and 
this  gave  him  the  key  to  the  brotherhood  of  the 
bad.  Gamblers  usually  stick  together  pretty 
closely,  and  institute  a  sort  of  free-masonry 
of  their  own;  so  that  Plummer  was  not  long 
in  finding,  among  men  of  his  own  profession 
and  their  associates,  a  number  of  others  whom 
he  considered  safe  to  take  into  his  confidence. 
Every  man  accepted  by  Plummer  was  a  mur- 
derer. He  would  have  no  weaklings.  No  one 
can  tell  how  many  victims  his  associates  had 
had  before  they  went  into  his  alliance;  but  it 
is  sure  that  novices  in  man-kilHng  were  not  de- 
sired, nor  any  who  had  not  been  proved  of 
nerve.  Plummer  soon  had  so  many  men  that 
he  set  up  a  rendezvous  at  points  on  all  the  trails 
leading  out  from  Lcwiston  to  such  mines  as 
were  producmg  any  gold.  One  robbery  fol- 
lowed another^  until  the  band  threw  ofi  all 
r^nraint  and  ran  the  towns  as  they  liked,  ps  >• 
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ing  for  what  they  took  when  they  felt  like  it, 
and  laughing  at  the  protests  of  the  minority 
of  the  population,  which  was  placed  in  the  hard 
strait  of  being  in  that  country  and  unable  to  get 
out  without  being  robbed.  It  was  the  inten* 
tion  to  seize  the  property  of  every  man  who 
was  there  and  who  was  not  accepted  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  gang. 

One  killing  after  another  occurred  on  the 
trails,  and  man  after  man  was  lost  and  never 
traced.  Assaults  were  made  upon  many  men 
who  escaped,  but  no  criminal  could  be  located, 
and,  indeed,  there  was  no  law  by  which  any  of 
them  could  be  brought  to  book.  The  express 
riders  were  fired  upon  and  robbed  and  the  pack 
trains  looted.  No  man  expected  to  cress  the 
mountain  trails  without  meeting  some  of  the 
robbers,  and,  when  he  did  meet  them,  he  ex- 
pected to  be  killed  if  he  made  resistance,  for 
they  outnumbered  the  parties  they  attacked  in 
nearly  all  instances.  The  outlaws  were  now 
indeed  about  three  times  as  numerous  as  those 
not  in  sympathy  with  them. 

Rendered  desperate  by  this  state  of  affairs, 
a  few  resolute  citizens  who  wanted  law  and 
order  found  each  other  out  at  last  and  organ- 
ized into  a  vigilance  committee,  remembering 
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the  success  of  the  Vigilantes  of  California, 
whose  work  was  still  recent  history.  Plummer 
himself  was  among  the  first  to  join  this  em- 
bryonic vigilante  movement,  as  was  the  case 
in  so  many  other  similar  movements  in  other 
parts  of  the  West,  where  the  criminal  joined 
the  law-loving  in  order  to  find  out  what  the  lat- 
ter intended  to  do.  His  address  was  such  as 
to  disarm  completely  all  suspicion,  and  he  had 
full  knowledge  of  facts  which  enabled  him  to 
murder  for  vengeance  as  well  as  for  gain. 

After  Oro  F'ino  was  worked  out  as  a  placer 
field,  the  prospectors  located  other  grounds 
east  of  the  Salmon  River  range,  at  Elk  City 
and  Florence,  and  soon  Lewiston  was  forsaken, 
all  the  population  trooping  off  over  the  moun- 
tains to  the  new  fields.  This  broke  up  the 
vigilante  movement  in  its  infancy,  and  gave 
Plummer  a  longer  lease  of  life  for  his  plans. 
All  those  who  had  joined  the  vigilante  move- 
ment were  marked  men.  One  after  another 
they  were  murdered,  none  knew  by  whom,  or 
why.  Masked  robbers  were  seen  every  day 
along  the  trails  leading  between  one  remote 
mining  camp  and  another,  but  no  one  suspected 
Henry  Plummer,  who  was  serving  well  In  his 
double  role. 
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Meantime,  additional  placer  grounds  had 
been  discovered  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  south 
of  Florence,  on  the  Boise  nver.  and  some  val- 
uable strikes  were  also  made  far  to  the  north, 
at  the  upper  waters  of  the  Beaverhead.  All  the 
towns  to  the  westward  were  now  abandoned, 
and  the  mmers  left  Florence  as  madly  as  they 
had  rushed  to  it  from  Oro  Fino  and  Elk  City. 
West  Bannack  and  East  Bannack  were  now  all 
the  cry.  To  these  new  points,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, the  organized  band  of  robbers  fled  with 
the  others.  Plummer,  who  had  tried  Elk  City. 
Deer  Lodge,  and  other  points,  now  appeared 
at  Bannack. 

One  after  another  reports  continued  to  come 
of  placers  discovered  here  and  there  in  the 
upper  Kockies.  Among  all  these,  the  strikes  on 
Gold  Creek  proved  to  be  the  most  extensive  and 
valuable.  A  few  Eastern  men,  almost  by  acci* 
dent,  had  found  fair  "pay*'  there,  and  returned 
to  that  locality  when  they  found  themselves 
unable  to  get  across  the  snow-covered  moun 
tains  to  Florence.  These  few  men  at  the  Gold 
Creek  diggings  got  large  additions  from  expe- 
ditions made  up  in  Denver  and  bound  for  Floi- 
cnte,  who  also  were  unable  to  get  across  iht 
Salmon    River    mountains       Yet    others    cam^ 
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out  in  the  summer  of  1862,  by  way  of  the 
upper  plains  and  the  Missouri  river,  so  that 
the  accident  of  the  season,  so  to  speak,  turned 
aside  the  traffic  intended  to  reach  Florence  into 
quite  another  region.  This  fact,  as  events 
proved,  had  much  to  do  with  the  later  fate  of 
Henry  Plummer  and  his  associates. 

These  Eastern  men  were  different  from  those 
who  had  been  schooled  In  the  mines  of  the 
Pacific  Slope.  They  still  clung  to  law  and 
order;  and  they  did  not  propose  to  be  robbed. 
The  first  news  of  the  strikes  brought  over  the 
advance  guard  of  the  roughs  who  had  been  run- 
ning the  other  camps;  and,  as  soon  as  these 
were  unmasked  by  acts  of  their  own,  the  little 
advance  guard  of  civilization  shot  one  of  them, 
Amett,  and  hung  two  others,  Jernigan  and 
Spillman.  This  was  the  real  beginning  of  a 
permanent  vigilante  force  in  Montana.  It 
afiordcd  perhaps  the  only  known  instance  of 
a  man  being  buried  with  a  six-shooter  in  one 
hand  and  a  hand  of  cards  in  the  other.  Amett 
was  killed  in  a  game  of  cards,  and  died  with 
his  death  grip  thus  fixed. 

The  new  diggings  did  not  at  first  prove 
themselves,  and  the  camp  at  Bannack,  on  Grass- 
hopper Creek,  was  more  prosperous.     Henry 
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Plummer,  therefore,  elected  Bannack  as  hii- 
headquarters.  Others  of  the  loosely  connect! 
banditti  began  to  drop  into  Bannack  from  uthci 
districts,  and  Plummer  was  soon  surrounded  t>> 
his  clan  and  kin  in  crime.  George  Ives,  Bill 
Mitchell,  Charlie  Reeves,  Cy  Skinner,  and 
others  began  operations  on  the  same  lines  which 
had  so  distinguished  them  at  the  earlier  dig 
gings,  west  of  the  range.  In  a  few  weeks  Ban- 
nack was  as  bad  as  Lewiston  or  Florence  had 
ever  been.  In  fact»  it  became  so  bad  that  the 
Vigilantes  began  to  show  their  teeth,  although 
they  cOnhned  their  sentences  to  banishment 
The  black  sheep  and  the  white  began  now  tt> 
be  segregated, 

Plummer,  shrewd  to  see  the  drift  of  opinion, 
saw  that  he  must  now  play  his  hand  out  to  the 
finish,  that  he  could  not  now  reform.  He  ac- 
cordingly laid  his  plans  ro  kill  Jack  Crawford, 
who  was  chosen  as  miners*  sheriff.  Plummer 
undertook  one  expedient  after  another  to  draw 
Crawford  into  a  quarrel,  in  which  he  knew  he 
could  kill  him;  for  Plummcr's  speed  with  the 
pistol  had  been  proved  when  he  killed  Jack 
Cleveland,  one  of  his  own  best  gun  fighters 
Rumor  ran  that  he  was  the  best  pistol  shot  in 
the  Rockies  and  as  bad  a  man   as  the  worst 
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Plummer  thought  that  Crawford  suspected  him 
ot  belonging  to  the  bandits,  and  so  doomed 
him.  Crawtord  was  wary,  and  defeated  three 
separate  attempts  to  waylay  and  kill  him,  be- 
sides avoiding  several  quarrels  that  were  thrust 
upon  him  by  Plummer  or  his  men.  Dick 
Phleger,  a  friend  of  Crawford,  was  also 
marked  by  Plummer,  who  challenged  him  to 
fight  with  pistols,  as  he  frequently  had  chal- 
lenged Crawford.  Phleger  was  a  bravei  man 
than  Crawford,  but  he  declined  the  duel. 
Plummer  would  have  killed  them  both.  He 
only  wanted  the  appearance  of  an  '*even  break/' 
with  the  later  plea  of  "self-defence,"  vvti-th  has 
shielded  so  many  bad  men  from  punishment 
for  murder. 

Phimmcr  now  tried  treachery,  and  told 
Crawtord  they  would  be  friends.  All  the  time 
he  was  hunting  a  chance  to  kill  him.  At  length 
he  held  Crawford  up  in  a  restaurant,  and  stood 
waiting  for  him  with  a  rifle.  A  friend  handed 
Crawford  a  riflc^  and  the  latter  slipped  up  and 
took  a  shot  from  the  corner  of  the  house  at 
Plummer,  who  was  across  the  street.  The  ball 
struck  Plummer's  right  arm  and  tore  it  to 
pieces.  Crawford  missed  him  with  a  second 
shot,    and   Plummer  walked  back   to   his  own 


cabin.  Here  he  had  a  long  siege  with  his 
wound,  refusing  to  allow  his  arm  to  be  ampu- 
tated, since  he  knew  he  might  as  well  be  dead 
as  so  crippled.  He  hnally  recovered,  although 
the  ball  was  never  removed  and  the  bone  never 
knit.  The  ball  lodged  in  his  wrist  and  was 
found  there  after  his  death,  worn  smooth  as 
silver  by  the  action  of  the  bones.  Crawford 
escaped  down  the  Missouri  river,  to  which  he 
fled  at  Fort  Benton.  He  neTcr  came  back  to 
the  country.  Plummer  went  on  practising  with 
the  six-shooter  with  his  left  hand,  and  became 
a  vcr)'  good  left-hand  shot.  He  knew  that  his 
only  safety  lay  in  his  skill  with  weapons. 

Plummer*s  physician  was  Dr.  Click,  who 
operated  under  cover  of  a  shotgun,  and  with 
the  cheerful  assurance  that  if  he  killed  Plum- 
mer by  accident,  he  himself  would  be  killed. 
After  that  Click  dressed  the  wounds  of  more 
than  one  outlaw,  but  dared  not  tell  of  It, 
Plummer  admitted  to  him  at  last  that  these 
were  his  men  and  told  Click  he  would  kill  him 
if  he  ever  breathed  a  word  of  this  confidence. 
So  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  ban- 
ditti was  known  to  one  man  for  a  long  time- 
As  to  Bannack,  it  was  one  of  the  wildest 
ramps  ever  known  in  any  land.     Pistol  fire  was 
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heard  incessantly,  and  one  victim  after  another 
was  added  to  the  list.  George  Ives,  Johnny 
Cooper,  George  Carrhart,  Hayes  Lyons,  Cy 
Skinner,  and  others  of  the  toughs  were  now 
open  associates  of  the  leading  spirit,  Plummer. 
The  condition  of  lawlessness  and  terror  was 
such  that  all  the  decent  men  would  have  gone 
back  to  the  States,  but  the  same  difficulties  that 
had  kept  them  from  getting  across  to  Florence 
now  kept  them  from  getting  back  East.  The 
winter  held  them  prisoners. 

Henry  Plummer  was  now  elected  sheriff  for 
the  Bannack  mining  district,  to  succeed  Craw- 
ford, whom  he  had  run  out  of  the  country.  It 
seems  very  difficult  to  understand  how  this 
could  have  occurred;  but  it  will  serve  to  show 
the  numerical  strength  of  Plummer's  party. 
The  latter,  now  married,  professed  to  have  re- 
formed. In  reality,  he  was  deeper  in  deviltry 
than  ever  in  his  life. 

The  diggings  at  Gold  Creek  and  Bannack 
were  now  eclipsed  by  the  sensational  discoveries 
on  the  famous  Alder  Gulch,  one  of  the  phe- 
nomenal placers  of  the  world,  and  the  most 
productive  ever  known  in  America.  The  stam- 
pede was  fast  and  furious  to  these  new  dig- 
gings.    In  ten  days  the  gulch  was  staked  out 
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for  twelve  miles,  and  the  cabins  of  the  miners 
were  occupied  for  all  of  that  distance,  and  scat- 
tered over  a  long,  low  flat,  whose  vegetation 
was  quickly  swept  away.  The  new  camp  that 
sprung  up  on  one  end  of  this  bar  was  called 
Virginia  City.  It  need  not  be  said  that  among 
the  first  settlers  there  were  the  outlaws  earlier 
mentioned,  with  several  others:  Jack  Galla- 
gher, Buck  Stinson,  Ned  Ray,  and  others,  these 
three  named  being  "deputies'*  of  "Sheriff*' 
Plummer.  A  sort  of  court  was  formed  for 
trying  disputed  mining  claims.  Charley  Forbes 
was  clerk  of  this  court,  and  incidentally  one  of 
Plummcr's  band  I  This  clerk  and  these  depu- 
ties killed  one  Dillingham,  whom  they  sus- 
pected of  informing  a  friend  of  a  robbery 
planned  to  make  away  with  him  on  the  trail 
from  Bannack  to  Virginia  City.  They  were 
"tried'*  by  the  court  and  freed.  Hayes  Lyons 
admitted  privately  that  Plummer  had  told  him 
to  kill  the  informer  Dillingham.  The  invari- 
able plan  of  this  bloodthirsty  man  was  to  de- 
stroy unfavorable  testimony  by  means  of  death. 
The  unceasing  flood  of  gold  from  the  seem- 
ingly exhaustlcss  gulch  caused  three  or  four 
more  little  camps  or  towns  to  spring  up;  but 
Virginia  City  now  took  the  palm  for  frontier 
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reputation  in  hardness.  Ten  millions  in  *'dust'* 
was  washed  out  in  one  year.  Every  one  had 
gold,  sacks  and  cans  of  it.  The  wild  license  of 
the  place  was  unspeakably  vitiating.  Pights 
with  weapons  were  incessant.  Rude  dance 
halls  and  saloons  were  crowded  with  truculent^ 
armed  men  in  search  of  trouble.  Churches  and 
schools  were  unknown.  Tents,  log  cabins,  and 
brush  shanties  made  the  residences.  '*Hacks 
rattled  to  and  fro  between  the  several  towns, 
freighted  with  drunken  and  rowdy  humanity 
of  both  sexes.  Citizens  of  acknowledged  re- 
spectability often  walked,  more  often  perhaps 
rode  side  by  side  on  horseback,  with  noted 
courtesans,  in  open  day^  through  the  crowded 
streets,  and  seemingly  suffered  no  harm  in  repu- 
tation. Pistols  flashed,  bowie-knives  flourished, 
oaths  filled  the  air.  This  was  indeed  the  reign 
of  unbridled  license,  and  men  who  at  first  re- 
garded it  with  disgust  and  terror,  by  constant 
exposure  soon  learned  to  become  part  of  it,  and 
to  forget  that  they  had  ever  been  aught  else. 
Judges,  lawyers,  doctors,  even  clergymen,  could 
not  claim  exemption." 

This  was  in  1863,  At  that  time,  the  nearest 
capitals  were  Olympia,  on  Puget  Sound;  Yank- 
ton, two  thousand  miles  away;  and  Lcwiston, 
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seven  hundred  miles  away.  What  machinery 
of  the  law  was  there  to  hinder  Plummcr  and 
his  men?    What  better  field  than  this  one,  liter- 


could   they  have 
And  what  better 


ally  overflowing   with   gold, 
asked  for  their  operations? 
chief  than  Plummcr? 

His  next  effort  was  to  be  appointed  deputy 
United  States  marshal,  and  he  received  the  in- 
dorsement of  the  leading  men  of  Bannack. 
Plummcr  afterward  tried  several  times  to  kill 
Nathaniel  P.  Langford,  who  caused  his  defeat, 
but  was  unsuccessful  in  getting  the  opportunity 
he  sought. 

From  Bannack  to  Salt  Lake  City  was  about 
five  hundred  miles.  Mails  by  this  time  came 
in  from  Salt  Lake  City,  which  was  the  supply 
point.  If  a  man  wanted  to  send  out  gold  to 
his  people  in  the  States,  it  had  to  go  over  this 
long  trail  across  the  wild  regions  There  was 
no  mail  service,  and  no  express  office  nearer 
than  Salt  Lake.  Merchants  sent  out  their 
hinds  by  private  messenger.  Every  such  jour- 
ney was  a  risk  of  death.  Plummer  had  clerics 
in  every  institution  that  was  making  money, 
and  these  kept  him  posted  as  to  the  times  when 
shipments  of  dust  were  about  to  be  made;  they 
also  told  him  when  any  well-staked  miner  was 
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going  out  to  the  States.  Plummcr's  men  were 
posted  all  along  these  mountain  trails.  No  one 
will  ever  know  how  many  men  were  killed  in  all 
on  the  Salt  Lake  trail. 

There  was  a  stage  also  between  Bannack  and 
Virginia  City,  and  this  was  regarded  as  a  legiti- 
mate and  regular  booty  producer  by  the  gang. 
Whenever  a  rich  passenger  took  stage,  a  con- 
federate at  the  place  put  a  mark  on  the  vehicle 
so  that  it  could  be  read  at  the  next  stop.  At 
this  point  there  was  sure  to  be  others  of  the 
gang,  who  attended  to  further  details.  Some- 
times two  or  three  thousand  dollars  would  be 
taken  from  a  single  passenger.  A  stage  often 
carried  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  dollars  in 
dust.  Plummer  knew  when  and  where  and  how 
each  stage  was  robbed*  but  in  his  capacity  as 
sheriff  covered  up  the  traces  of  all  his  asso- 
ciates. 

The  robbers  who  did  the  work  were  usually 
masked,  and  although  suspicions  were  rife  and 
muttcrings  began  to  grow  louder,  there  was  no 
actual  evidence  against  Plummer  until  one  day 
he  held  up  a  young  man  by  name  of  Tildcn, 
who  voiced  his  belief  that  he  knew  the  man 
who  had  held  him  up.  Further  evidence  wan 
soon  to  follow.    A  pack-train,  bound  for  Salt 
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Lake,  had  no  less  than  eighty  thousand  dollars 
in  dust  in  its  charge,  and  Flummer  had  sent  out 
Dutch  John  and  Steve  Marshland  to  hold  up 
the  train.  The  freighters  were  too  plucky,  and 
both  the  bandits  were  wounded,  and  so  marked, 
although  for  the  time  they  escaped.  George 
Ives  also  was  recognized  by  one  or  two  victims 
and  began  to  be  watched  on  account  of  his 
numerous  open  murders. 

At  length,  the  dead  body  of  a  young  man 
named  Tiebalt  was  found  in  a  thicket  near 
Alder  Gulch,  under  circumstances  showing  a  re- 
volting murder.  At  last  the  slumbering  spirit 
of  the  Vigilantes  began  to  awaken.  Two  dozen 
men  of  the  camp  went  out  and  arrested  Long 
John,  George  Ives,  Alex  Carter,  Whiskey  Bill, 
Bob  Zachary,  and  Johnny  Cooper.  These  men 
were  surprised  in  their  camp,  and  among  their 
long  list  of  weapons  were  some  that  had  been 
taken  from  men  who  had  been  robbed  or  mur- 
dered. These  weapons  were  identified  by 
friends.  Old  Tex  was  another  man  taken  in 
charge,  and  George  Hilderman  yet  another. 
All  these  men  wanted  a  "jury  trial,"  and  wanted 
it  at  Virginia  City,  where  Plummer  would  hare 
official  influence  enough  to  get  his  associates  re- 
leased!   The  captors,  however,  were  men  from 
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Nevada,  the  other  leading  camp  in  Alder  Gulch, 
and  they  took  their  prisoners  there. 

At  once  a  Plummcr  man  hastened  out  on 
horseback  to  get  the  chief  on  the  ground,  rid- 
ing all  night  across  the  mountains  to  Bannack 
to  carry  the  news  that  the  citizens  had  at  last 
rebelled  against  anarchy,  robbery,  and  murder. 
On  the  following  morning,  two  thousand  men 
had  gathered  at  Nevada  City,  and  had  resolved 
to  try  the  outlaws.  As  there  was  rivalry  be- 
tween Virginia  and  Nevada  camps,  a  jury  was 
made  up  of  twenty-four  men,  twelve  from  each 
camp.  The  miners'  court,  most  dread  of  all 
tribunals,  was  in  session. 

Some  forms  of  the  law  were  observed.  Long 
John  was  allowed  to  turn  state's  evidence.  He 
^wore  that  George  Ives  had  killed  Tiebalt,  and 
declared  that  he  shot  him  while  Tiebalt  was  on 
his  knees  praying,  after  he  had  been  told  that 
he  must  die.  Then  a  rope  was  put  around  his 
tncck  and  he  was  dragged  to  a  place  of  conceal- 
ment in  the  thicket  where  the  body  was  found. 
Tiebalt  was  not  dead  while  so  dragged,  for 
his  hands  were  found  full  of  grass  and  twigs 
which  he  had  clutched.  Ives  was  condemned  to 
death,  and  the  law  and  order  men  were  strong 
enough  to  suppress  the  armed  disturbance  at 
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once  started  by  his  friends,  none  of  whom  could 
realize  that  the  patient  citizens  were  at  last 
taking  the  law  into  their  own  hands.  A  scaf- 
fold was  improvised  and  Ives  was  himg^ — the 
first  of  the  Plummer  gang  to  meet  retribution. 
The  others  then  in  custody  were  allowed  to  go 
under  milder  sentences. 

The  Vigilantes  now  organized  with  vigor 
and  determination.  One  bit  of  testimony  was 
added  to  another,  and  one  man  now  dared  to 
voice  his  suspicions  to  another.  Twenty-five 
determined  men  set  out  to  secure  others  of  the 
gang  now  known  to  have  been  united  in  this 
long  brotherhood.  Some  of  these  men  were 
now  fleeing  the  country,  warned  by  the  fate  of 
Ives;  but  the  Vigilantes  took  Red  Yager  and 
Buck  Stinson  and  Ned  Ray,  two  of  them  Plum- 
mer*s  deputies,  as  well  as  another  confederate 
named  Brown.  The  party  stopped  at  the  Lo- 
rain Ranch,  near  a  cottonwood  grove,  and  tried 
their  prisoners  without  going  into  town.  Red 
Yager  confessed  in  full  before  he  was  hung, 
and  it  was  on  his  testimony  that  the  whole 
secret  league  of  robbers  was  exposed  and  event- 
ually brought  to  justice.  He  gave  the  follow- 
ing list: 

Henry  Plummer  was  chief  of  the  gang;  Bill 
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Bunton,  stool-pigeon  and  second  in  command; 
George  Brown,  secretary;  Sam  Bunton,  road- 
ster; Cyrus  Skinner,  fence,  spy  and  roadster; 
George  Shears,  horse  thief  and  roadster;  Frank 
Parish,  horse  thief  and  roadster;  Bill  Hunter, 
telegraph  man  and  roadster;  Ned  Ray,  council- 
room  keeper  at  Bannack  City;  George  Ives, 
Stephen  Marshland,  Dutch  John  (Wagner), 
Alex  Carter,  Whiskey  Bill  (Graves),  Johnny 
Cooper,  Buck  Stinson,  Mexican  Frank,  Bob 
Zachary,  Boone  Helm»  Clubfoot  George 
(Lane),  Billy  Tcrwilligcr,  Gad  Moore,  were 
roadsters. 

The  noose  was  now  tightening  around  the 
neck  of  the  outlaw,  Henry  Plummer,  whose 
adroitness  had  so  long  stood  him  in  good  stead. 
The  honest  miners  found  that  their  sheriff  was 
the  leader  of  the  outlaws!  His  doom  was  said 
then  and  there,  with  that  of  all  these  others. 

A  party  of  the  Virginia  City  law  and  order 
men  slipped  over  to  Bannack,  Henry  Plum- 
mer*s  home.  In  a  few  hours  the  news  had 
spread  of  what  had  happened  at  the  other 
camps,  and  a  branch  organization  of  the  Vigi- 
lantes was  formed  for  Bannack.  Stinson  and 
Ray  were  now  arrested,  and  then  Plummer  him- 
self, the  chief,  the  brains  of  all  this  long-secret 
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band  of  marauders.  He  was  surprised  with  his 
coat  and  arms  off,  and  taken  prisoner.  A  few 
moments  later,  he  was  facing  a  scaffold,  where, 
as  sheriff,  he  had  lately  hung  a  man.  The  law 
had  no  delays.  No  court  could  quibble  here. 
Not  all  PIummer*s  wealth  could  save  him  now, 
nor  all  his  intellect  and  cool  audacity. 

An  agony  of  remorse  and  fear  now  came 
upon  the  outlaw  chief.  He  fell  upon  his  knees, 
called  upon  God  to  save  him,  begged,  pleaded, 
wept  like  a  child,  declared  that  he  was  too 
wicked  to  die  thus  soon  and  unprepared.  It 
was  useless.  The  full  proof  of  all  his  many 
crimes  was  laid  before  him. 

Ray,  writhing  and  cursing,  was  the  first  to 
be  hanged.  He  got  his  finger  under  the  rope 
around  his  neck  and  died  hard,  but  died.  Stin- 
son,  also  cursing,  went  next.  It  was  then  time 
for  Plummer,  and  those  who  had  this  work  in 
hand  felt  compunction  at  hanging  a  man  so 
able,  so  urbane  and  so  commanding.  None  the 
less,  he  was  told  to  prepare.  He  asked  for  time 
to  pray,  and  was  told  to  pray  from  the  cross- 
beam. He  said  good-by  to  a  friend  or  two,  and 
asked  his  executioners  to  "give  him  a  good 
drop."  He  seemed  to  fear  suffering,  he  who 
had  caused  so  much  suffering.    To  oblige  him, 
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the  men  lifted  his  body  high  up  and  let  it  fall, 
and  he  died  with  little  struggle. 

To  cut  short  a  long  story  of  bloody  justice, 
it  may  be  added  that  of  the  men  named  as 
guilty  by  Yager  every  one  was  arrested,  tried 
and  hung  by  the  Vigilantes.  Plummer  for  some 
time  must  have  dreaded  detection,  for  he  tried 
to  cover  up  his  guilt  by  writing  back  home  to 
the  States  that  he  was  in  danger  of  being 
hanged  on  account  of  his  Union  sympathies. 
His  family  would  not  believe  his  guilt,  and 
looked  on  him  as  a  martyr.  They  sent  out  a 
brother  and  sister  to  look  into  the  matter,  but 
these  too  found  proof  which  left  them  no  chance 
to  doubt.  The  whole  ghastly  revelation  of  a 
misspent  life  lay  before  them.  Even  Plummer's 
wife,  whom  he  loved  very  much  and  who  was 
a  good  woman,  was  at  last  convinced  of  what 
at  first  she  could  not  believe.  Plummer  had 
been  able  to  conceal  from  even  his  wife  the  least 
suspicion  that  he  was  not  an  honorable  man. 
His  wife  was  east  in  the  States  at  the  time  of 
his  death. 

Plummer  went  under  his  true  name.  George 
Ives  was  a  Wisconsin  boy  from  near  Racine. 
Both  he  and  Plummer  were  twenty-seven  years 
of  age  when  killed,  but  they  had  compressed 
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much  evil  into  so  short  a  span.  Plummer  him- 
self was  a  master  of  men.  a  brave  and  cool 
spirit,  an  expert  with  weapons,  and  in  all  not  a 
bad  specimen  of  the  bad  man  at  his  worst.  He 
was  a  murderer,  but  after  all  was  not  enough  a 
murderer.  No  outlaw  of  later  years  so  closely 
resembled  the  great  outlaw,  John  A.  MurrcU, 
as  did  Henry  Plummer,  but  the  latter  differed 
in  one  regard: — he  spared  victims,  who  later 
arose  to  accuse  him. 

The  frontier  has  produced  few  bloodier  rec- 
ords than  Plummer's,  He  was  principal  or 
accessory,  as  has  been  stated,  in  more  than  one 
hundred  murders,  not  to  mention  innumerable 
robberies  and  thefts.  His  life  was  lived  out 
in  scenes  typical  of  the  early  Western  frontier. 
The  madness  of  adventure  in  new  wild  fields, 
the  lust  of  gold  and  its  unparalleled  abundance 
drove  to  crime  men  who  might  have  been  re- 
spected and  of  note  in  proper  ranks  of  life  and 
in  other  surroundings. 
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Chapter  VIII 

Boone  Helm — A  Murderer^  Cannibal^  and 
Robber — A  Typical  Specimen  of  Absolute 
Human  Depravity,       :::::: 


H 


ENRY  PLUMMER  was  what  might 
be  called  a  good  instance  o(  the  gen- 
tleman desperado,  If  such  a  thing  be 
possible;  a  man  of  at  least  a  certain  amount  of 
refinement^  and  certainly  one  who,  under  dif- 
ferent surroundings,  might  have  led  a  different 
life.  For  the  sake  of  contrast,  if  for  nothing 
else,  we  may  take  the  case  of  Boone  Helm,  one 
of  Plummer's  gang,  who  was  the  opposite  of 
Plummer  in  every  way  except  the  readiness  to 
rob  and  kill.  Boone  Helm  was  bad»  and  noth- 
ing in  the  world  could  ever  have  made  him 
anything  but  bad.  He  was,  by  birth  and  breed- 
ing, low,  coarse,  cruel,  animal-like  and  utterly 
depraved,  and  for  him  no  name  but  ruffian  can 
fitly  apply. 
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Helm  was  bora  in  Kentucky,  but  his  family 
moved  to  Missouri  during  his  early  youth,  so 
that  the  boy  was  brought  up  on  the  borderland 
between  civilization  and  the  savage  frontier; 
for  this  was  about  the  time  of  the  closing  days 
of  the  old  Santa  Fe  Trail,  and  the  towns  of  In- 
dependence and  Wcstport  were  still  sending 
out  their  wagon  trains  to  the  far  mountain  re- 
gions. By  the  time  Boone  Helm  was  grown, 
and  soon  after  his  marriage,  the  great  gold 
craze  of  California  broke  out,  and  he  joined 
the  rush  westward.  Already  he  was  a  mur- 
derer, and  already  he  had  a  reputation  as  a 
quarrelsome  and  dangerous  man.  He  was  of 
powerful  build  and  turbulent  temper,  delight- 
ing in  nothing  so  much  as  feats  of  strength, 
skill,  and  hardihood.  His  community  was  glad 
to  be  rid  of  him,  as  was,  indeed,  any  community 
in  which  he  ever  lived. 

In  the  California  diggings,  Helm  continued 
the  line  of  life  mapped  out  for  him  from  birth. 
He  met  men  of  his  own  kidney  there,  and  was 
ever  ready  for  a  duel  with  weapons.  In  this 
way  he  killed  several  men,  no  one  knows  how 
many;  but  this  sort  of  thing  was  so  common 
in  the  case  of  so  many  men  in  those  days  that 
little  attention  was  paid  to  it.     It  must  have 
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been  a  very  brutal  murder  which  at  length 
caused  him  to  flee  the  Coast  to  escape  the  ven- 
geance of  the  miners.  He  headed  north  and 
cast,  after  a  fashion  of  the  times  following 
the  California  boom,  and  was  bound  for  the 
mountain  placers  in  1853,  when  he  is  recorded 
as  appearing  at  the  Dalles,  Oregon.  He  and 
a  half-dozen  companions,  whom  he  had  picked 
up  on  the  way,  and  most  of  whom  were 
strangers  to  each  other,  now  started  out  for 
Fort  Hall,  Idaho,  intending  to  go  from  there 
to  a  point  below  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  beginning  of  the  terrible  mountain  win- 
ter season  caught  these  men  somewhere  west  of 
the  main  range  in  eastern  Oregon,  in  the 
depths  of  as  rugged  a  mountain  region  as  any 
of  the  West.  They  were  on  horseback,  and  so 
could  carry  small  provisions;  but  in  some  way 
they  pushed  on  deeper  and  deeper  Into  the 
mountains,  until  they  got  to  the  Bannack  river, 
where  they  were  attacked  by  Indians  and 
chased  into  a  country  none  of  them  knew.  At 
last  they  got  over  east  as  far  as  the  Soda 
Springs  on  the  Bear  river,  where  they  were  on 
well-known  ground.  By  this  time,  however, 
their  horses  had  given  out,  and  their  food  was 
exhausted.      They   killed    their    horses,    made 
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snowshocs  with  the  hides,  and  sought  to  reach 
Fort  HalL  The  party  was  now  reduced  to  one 
of  those  awful  starving  marches  of  the  wilder- 
ness which  are  now  and  then  chronicled  in  West- 
ern life.  This  meant  that  the  weak  must  perish 
where  they  fell. 

The  strength  of  Helm  and  one  of  the  others, 
Burton,  enabled  them  to  push  on  ahead,  leaving 
their  companions  behind  in  the  mountains. 
Almost  within  reach  of  Fort  Hall,  Burton  gave 
out  and  was  left  behind  in  an  abandoned  cabin. 
Helm  pushed  on  into  the  old  stockade,  but 
found  it  also  abandoned  for  the  winter  season, 
and  he  could  get  no  food  there.  He  then  went 
back  to  where  he  had  left  Burton,  and,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  report,  he  was  trying  to  get  wood 
for  a  fire  when  he  heard  a  pistol-shot  and  re- 
turned to  find  that  Burton  had  killed  himself. 
He  stayed  on  at  this  spot,  and,  like  a  hyena, 
preyed  upon  the  dead  body  of  his  companion. 
He  ate  one  leg  of  the  body,  and  then,  wrapping 
up  the  other  in  a  piece  of  old  shirt,  threw  it 
across  his  shoulder  and  started  on  further  cast. 
He  had,  before  this  on  the  march,  declared  to 
the  party  that  he  had  practiced  cannibalism  at 
an  earlier  time,  and  proposed  to  do  so  again  if 
it  became  necessary  on  this  trip  across  the  moun- 
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tains.  His  calm  threat  was  now  verified.  Helm 
was  found  at  lasE  at  an  Indian  camp  by  John 
VV\  Powell,  who  learned  that  he  was  as  hard 
a  character  as  he  had  ever  run  across.  None 
the  less,  he  took  care  of  Helm,  gave  him  food 
and  clothes,  and  took  him  to  the  settlements 
around  Sait  Lake.  Powell  found  that  Helm 
had  a  bag  containing  over  fourteen  hundred 
dollars  In  coin,  which  he  had  carried  across  the 
divide  with  him  through  all  his  hardships.  He 
would  take  no  pay  from  Helm,  and  the  latter 
never  even  thanked  him  for  his  kindness,  but 
left  him  as  soon  as  he  reached  the  Mormon 
settlements. 

Here  the  abandoned  ruffian  boasted  of  what 
he  had  done,  and  settled  down  for  a  brief  time 
to  the  customary  enjoyments  of  the  rough  when 
in  town.  He  spent  his  money,  hired  out  as  a 
Danite,  killed  a  couple  of  men  whom  the  Mor- 
mons  wanted  removed,  and  soon  got  so  bad 
that  he  had  to  leave.  Once  more  he  headed 
west  to  California,  and  once  more  he  started 
back  north  from  San  Francisco,  for  reasons 
satisfactory  to  himself.  While  In  California, 
as  was  later  learned,  he  undertook  to  rob  and 
kill  a  man  at  an  outlying  ranch,  who  had  taken 
him  in  and  befriended  him  when  he  was  in  need 
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and  in  flight  from  vengeance.  He  showed  no 
understanding  of  the  feeling  of  gratitude,  no 
matter  what  was  done  for  him  or  how  great  was 
his  own  extremity. 

In  Oregon  Helm  went  back  to  robbery  as 
his  customary  means  of  support,  and  he  killed 
several  men  at  this  time  of  his  life,  how  many 
will  never  be  known.  In  1862,  as  the  moun- 
tain placers  were  now  beginning  to  draw  the 
crowds  of  mining  men,  it  was  natural  that 
Boone  Helm  should  show  up  at  Florence. 
Here  he  killed  a  man  in  cold  blood,  in  treach- 
ery, while  his  enemy  was  not  armed,  and  after 
their  quarrel  had  been  compromised.  This  vic- 
tim was  Dutch  Fred,  a  man  of  reputation  as  a 
fighter,  but  he  had  never  offended  Helm,  who 
killed  him  at  the  instigation  of  an  enemy  of  his 
victim,  and  possibly  for  hire.  He  shot  Fred 
while  the  latter  stood  looking  him  in  the  face, 
unarmed,  and,  missing  him  with  the  first  shot, 
took  deliberate  aim  with  the  second  and  mur- 
dered his  man  in  cold  blood. 

This  was  pretty  bad  even  for  Florence,  and 
he  had  to  leave.  That  fall  he  turned  up  far 
to  the  north,  on  the  Frascr  river,  in  British 
Columbia.  Here  he  was  once  more  reduced 
to  danger  on  a  starving  foot  march  in  the  wii* 
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demess,  and  here,  once  more,  he  was  guilty  of 
eating  the  body  of  his  companion,  whom  he  is 
supposed  to  have  slain.  He  was  sent  back  by 
the  British  authorities,  and  for  a  time  was  held 
at  Portland,  Oregon,  for  safe  keeping.  Later 
he  was  tried  at  Florence  for  killing  Dutch  Fred, 
but  the  witnesses  had  disappeared,  and  people 
had  long  ago  lost  interest  in  the  crime  by  rea- 
son of  others  more  recent.  Helm  escaped  jus- 
tice and  was  supposed  to  have  gone  to  Texas; 
but  he  soon  appeared  In  the  several  settlements 
which  have  been  mentioned  In  the  foregoing 
pages,  and  moved  from  one  to  the  other.  He 
killed  many  more  men,  how  many  in  all  was 
never  known. 

The  courage  and  hardihood  of  Boone  Helm 
were  in  evidence  to  the  close  of  his  life.  Three 
men  of  the  Vigilantes  did  the  dangerous  work 
of  arresting  him,  and  took  him  by  closing  in 
on  him  as  he  stood  in  the  street  talking.  "If 
rd  had  a  chance,"  said  he,  *'or  if  I  had  guessed 
what  you  all  were  up  to,  you'd  never  have 
taken  me."  He  claimed  not  to  know  what  was 
wanted  of  him  when  brought  before  the  judges 
of  the  Vigilante  court,  and  solemnly  declared 
that  he  had  never  killed  a  man  in  all  his  life  I 
They  made  him  kiss  the  Bible  and  swear  to  this 
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over  again  just  to  see  to  what  lengths  his  per- 
jured and  depraved  soul  would  go.  He  swore 
on  the  Bible  with  perfect  calmness  I  His  cap- 
tors were  not  moved  by  this,  and  indeed  Helm 
was  little  expectant  that  they  would  be.  He 
called  aside  one  of  them  whom  he  knew,  de- 
clined a  clergyman,  and  confessed  to  a  murder 
or  so  in  Missouri  and  in  California,  admitted 
that  he  had  been  imprisoned  once  or  twice,  but 
denied  that  he  had  been  a  road  agent.  He  ac- 
cused some  of  his  warmest  friends  of  the  latter 
crime.  Jack  Gallcghcr,  also  under  arrest,  heard 
him  thus  incriminate  himself  and  others  of  the 
gang  and  called  him  all  the  names  in  the  calen- 
dar, telling  him  he  ought  to  die. 

*'I  have  looked  at  death  in  all  forms,"  said 
Helm,  coolly,  "and  I  am  not  afraid  to  die." 
He  then  asked  for  a  glass  of  whiskey,  as  did  a 
good  many  of  these  murderers  when  they  were 
brought  to  the  gallows.  From  that  time  on  he 
was  cool  and  unconcerned,  and  showed  a  finish 
worthy  of  one  ambitious  to  be  thought  wholly 
bad. 

There  were  six  thousand  men  assembled  in 
Virginia  City  to  see  the  executions  of  these 
criminals,  who  were  fast  being  rounded  up  and 
hung  by  the  citizens.     The  place  of  execution 
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was  in  a  half-finished  log  building.  The  ropes 
were  passed  over  the  ridge-pole,  and,  as  the 
front  of  the  building  was  open,  a  full  view  was 
offered  of  the  murderers  as  they  stood  on  the 
boxes  arranged  for  the  drops.  Boone  Helm 
looked  around  at  his  friends  placed  for  deaths 
and  told  Jack  Gallegher  to  "stop  making  such 
a  fuss.**  **There*s  no  use  being  afraid  to  die," 
said  he;  and  indeed  there  probably  never  lived  a 
man  more  actually  devoid  of  all  sense  of  fear. 
He  valued  neither  the  life  of  others  nor  his  own. 
He  saw  that  the  end  had  come,  and  was  care- 
less about  the  rest.  He  had  a  sore  Rngcr, 
which  was  tied  up,  and  this  seemed  to  trouble 
him  more  than  anything  else.  There  was  some 
delay  about  the  confessions  and  the  last  offices 
of  those  who  prayed  for  the  condemned,  and 
this  seemed  to  irritate  Boone  Helm. 

*Tor  God's  sake,"  said  he,  '*if  youVc  going 
to  hang  me,  I  want  you  to  do  It  and  get  through 
with  it.    If  not,  I  want  you  to  tic  up  my  finger 

I  for  me." 
**Givc  me  that  overcoat  of  yours,  Jack,"  he 
said  to  Gallegher,  as  the  latter  was  stripped  foi 
the  noose. 
**You  won't  need  it  now,"  replied  Gallegher 
who   was   dying   blasphemous.      About    then 
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George  Lane,  one  of  the  line  of  men  about  to 
be  hung,  jumped  off  his  box  on  his  own  ac- 
count. *'There^s  one  gone  to  hell/'  remarked 
Boone  Helm,  philosophically.  Gallcghcr  was 
hanged  next,  and  as  he  struggled  his  former 
friend  watched  him  calmly.  "Kick  away,  old 
fellow,"  said  Boone  Helm.  Then,  as  though 
suddenly  resolved  to  end  it,  he  commented, 
•*My  turn  next.  FlI  be  in  hell  with  you  in  a 
minute!" 

Boone  Helm  was  a  Confederate  and  a  bitter 
one,  and  this  seems  to  have  remained  with  him 
to  the  last.  "Every  man  for  his  principles!" 
he  shouted.  "Hurrah  for  Jeff  Davis  I  Let  her 
rip!"  He  sprang  off  the  box;  and  so  he  fin- 
ished, utterly  hard  and  reckless  to  the  last. 
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Chapter  IX 

Death  Scenes  of  Desperadoes — How  Bad  Men 
Died — The  Last  Moments  of  Desperadoes 
IVho  Finished  on  the  Scaffold — Utterances  of 
Terror,  of  Defiance,  and  of  Cowardice.      :      : 


*T 


HERE  is  always  a  grim  sort  of  curios- 
ity regarding  the  way  in  which  noto- 
riously desperate  men  meet  their  end; 
and  perhaps  this  is  as  natural  as  is  the  curiosity 
regarding  the  manner  in  which  they  lived- 
"Did  he  die  game?'*  is  one  of  the  questions 
asked  by  bad  men  among  themselves.  "Did 
he  die  with  his  boots  on?"  is  another.  The  last 
was  the  test  of  actual  or>  as  it  were,  of  profes- 
sional badness.  One  who  admitted  himself  bad 
was  willing  to  die  with  his  boots  on.  Honest 
men  were  not,  and  more  than  one  early  West- 
em  man  fatally  shot  had  his  friends  take  off 
his  boots  before  he  died,  so  that  he  might  not 
go  with  the  stain  of  desperadoism  attached  to 
his  name. 
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Some  bad  men  died  unrepentant  and  defiant. 
Others  broke  down  and  wept  and  begged.  A 
great  oblivion  enshrouds  most  of  these  utter- 
ances, for  few  Vigilante  movements  ever  reached 
importance  enough  to  permit  those  who  par- 
ticipated to  make  publicly  known  their  own 
participation  in  them.  Indeed,  no  man  ever 
concerned  in  a  law  and  order  execution  ever 
liked  to  talk  about  It.  Tradition,  however,  has 
preserved  the  exact  utterances  of  many  bad 
men.  Report  is  preserved,  in  a  general  way, 
of  many  of  the  rustlers  hung  by  the  cattle  men 
in  the  *Vegulator"  movement  in  Montana, 
Wyoming,  and  Nebraska  in  the  late  '70's. 
"Give  mc  a  chew  of  tobacco,  folks,"  said  one. 
**Meet  you  in  hell,  fellows,"  remarked  others 
of  these  rustlers  when  the  last  moment  arrived. 
**So-long,  boys,"  was  a  not  infrequent  remark 
as  the  noose  tightened.  Many  of  these  men 
were  brave,  and  some  of  them  were  hung  for 
what  they  considered  no  crime. 

Henry  Plummer,  whose  fate  has  been  de- 
scribed In  a  previous  chapter,  was  one  of  those 
who  died  in  a  sense  of  guilt  and  terror.  His 
was  a  nature  of  some  sensitiveness,  not  callous 
like  that  of  Boone  Helm.  Plummer  begged 
im  life  on  any  terms,  asked  the  Vigilantes  to 
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cut  of!  his  ears  and  hands  and  tongue^  anything 
to  mark  him  and  leave  him  helpless,  but  to  leave 
him  alive.  He  protested  that  he  was  too 
wicked  to  die,  fell  on  his  knees,  cried  aloud, 
promised,  besought.  On  the  whole,  his  end 
hardly  left  him  enshrouded  with  much  glamor 
of  courage;  although  the  latter  term  is  relative 
n  the  bad  man,  who  might  be  brave  at  one 
time  and  cowardly  at  another,  as  was  often 
proved. 

Ned  Ray  and  Buck  Stinson  died  full  of  pro- 
fanity and  curses,  heaping  upon  their  execu- 
tioners all  manner  of  abuse.  They  seemed  to  be 
animated  by  no  understanding  of  a  life  here- 
after, and  were  concerned  only  in  their  animal 
instinct  to  hold  on  to  this  one  as  long  as  they 
might.  Yet  Stinson,  of  a  good  Indiana  family, 
was  a  bright  and  studious  and  well-read  boy, 
of  whom  many  good  things  had  been  predicted. 

Dutch  John,  when  faced  with  death,  acted 
much  as  his  chief,  Henry  Plummer,  had  done. 
He  begged  and  pleaded,  and  asked  for  mutila- 
tion, disfigurement,  anything,  if  only  he  might 
still  live.  But,  like  Plummer,  at  the  very  last 
moment  he  pulled  together  and  died  calmly. 
"How  long  will  it  take  me  to  die?"  he  asked. 
*'I  have  never  seen  anyone  hanged,"    They  told 
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him  it  would  be  very  short  and  that  he  would 
not  suffer  mucht  and  this  seemed  to  please  him. 
Nearly  all  these  desperadoes  seemed  to  dread 
death  by  hanging.  The  Territory  of  Utah 
allowed  a  felon  convicted  under  death  penalty 
to  choose  the  manner  of  his  death,  whether  by 
hanging,  beheading,  or  shooting;  but  no  record 
remains  of  any  prisoner  who  did  not  choose 
death  by  shooting.  A  curiosity  as  to  the  sensa- 
tion of  hanging  was  evinced  in  the  words  of 
several  who  were  hung  by  Vigilantes. 

In  the  largest  hanging  made  in  this  Mon- 
tana work,  there  were  five  men  executed  one 
after  the  other:  Clubfoot  George,  Hayes 
Lyons,  Jack  Gallegher,  Boone  Helm,  and 
Frank  Parish,  all  known  to  be  members  of  the 
Plummer  gang.  George  and  Parish  at  first 
declared  that  they  were  innocent — the  first  word 
of  most  of  these  men  when  they  were  appre- 
hended. Parish  died  silent.  George  had  spent 
some  hours  with  a  clergyman,  and  was  appar- 
ently repentant.  Jusl  as  he  reached  the  box, 
he  saw  a  friend  peering  through  a  crack  in  the 
wall.  *'Good-by,  old  fellow,"  he  called  out, 
and  sprang  to  his  own  death  without  waiting 
for  the  box  to  be  pulled  from  under  his  feet. 

Hayes  Lyons  asked  to  see  his  mistress  to  say 
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good-by  to  her  before  he  died,  hut  was  refused 
He  kept  on  pleading  for  his  life  to  the  very  last 
instant,  after  he  had  told  the  men  to  take  his 
body  to  his  mistress  for  burial.  This  woman 
was  really  the  cause  of  Lyons'  undoing.  He 
had  been  warned,  and  would  have  left  the  coun- 
try but  for  her.  A  woman  was  very  often  the 
cause  of  a  desperadoes  apprehension. 

Jack  Gallcgher  in  his  last  moments  was,  if 
possible,  more  repulsive  even  than  Boone  Helm. 
The  latter  was  brave,  but  Gallcgher  was  a  cow- 
ard, and  spent  his  time  in  cursing  his  captors 
and  pitying  himself.  He  tried  to  be  merry. 
*'How  do  I  look  with  a  halter  around  my 
neck  ?"  he  asked  facetiously  of  a  bystander. 
He  asked  often  for  whiskey  and  this  was  given 
him.  A  moment  later  he  said,  "I  want  one 
more  drink  of  whiskey  before  I  die."  This 
was  when  the  noose  was  tight  around  his  neck, 
and  the  men  were  disgusted  with  him  for  the 
remark.  One  remarked,  "Give  him  the  whis- 
key"; so  the  rope,  which  was  passed  over  the 
beam  above  him  and  fastened  to  a  side  log  of 
the  building,  was  loosened  to  oblige  him. 
"Slack  off  the  rope,  can't  you,"  cried  Gallcgher, 
"and  let  a  man  have  a  parting  drink."  He 
bent  his  head  down  against  the  rope  and  drank 
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a  tumblerful  of  whiskey  at  a  gulp.  Then  he 
called  down  curses  on  the  men  who  were  about 
him,  and  kept  it  up  until  they  cut  him  short  by 
jerking  away  the  box  from  under  his  feet. 

A  peculiar  instance  of  unconscious,  but  grim, 
humor  was  afiorded  at  Gallcgher's  execution. 
Just  as  he  was  led  to  the  box  and  ordered  to 
climb  up>  he  drew  a  pocketknife  and  declared 
he  would  kill  himself  and  not  be  hanged  in  pub- 
lic. A  Vigilante  covered  him  with  a  six-shooten 
"Drop  that,  Jack,"  he  exclaimed,  "or  Til  blow 
your  head  off."  So  Gallegher,  having  the 
choice  of  death  between  shooting,  hanging  or 
beheadings  chose  hanging  after  all  I  He  was 
a  coward, 

Cy  Skinner,  when  on  the  way  to  the  scaffold, 
broke  and  ran,  calling  on  his  captors  to  shoot. 
They  declined,  and  hanged  him.  Alex  Carter, 
who  was  on  the  fatal  line  with  Skinner  in  that 
lot,  was  disgusted  with  him  for  running.  He 
asked  for  a  smoke  while  the  men  were  waiting, 
and  died  with  a  lie  on  his  lips — *'I  am  inno- 
cent," That  is  not  an  infrequent  declaration 
of  criminals  at  the  last.  The  lie  is  only  a  blind 
clinging  to  the  last  possible  means  of  escape, 
and  is  the  same  as  the  instinct  for  self-preserva- 
tion,  a  crime  swallowed  up  in  guilt. 
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Johnny  Cooper  wanted  a  "good  smoke"  be- 
fore he  dicd»  and  was  given  it.  Bob  Zachary 
died  without  fear,  and  praying  forgiveness  on 
his  executioners.  Steve  Marshland  asked  to 
be  pardoned  because  of  his  youth.  "You  should 
have  thought  of  that  before,"  was  the  grim 
reply.  He  was  adjudged  old  enough  to  die,  as 
he  had  been  old  enough  to  kill. 

George  Shears  was  one  of  the  gamest  of  the 
lot.  He  seemed  indifferent  about  it  all  after 
his  capture,  and,  when  he  was  told  that  he  was 
to  be  hanged,  he  remarked  that  he  ought  to  be 
glad  it  was  no  worse.  He  was  executed  in  the 
barn  at  a  ranch  where  he  was  caught,  and,  con- 
veniences being  few,  a  ladder  was  used  instead  of 
a  box  or  other  drop.  He  was  told  to  ascend  the 
latter,  and  did  so  without  the  least  hesitation 
or  evidence  of  concern.  ''Gentlemen, "  said  he, 
"I  am  not  used  to  this  business,  never  having 
been  hung  before.  Shall  I  jump  ofl  or  slide 
off  ?"  They  told  him  to  "jump,  of  course,"  and 
he  took  this  advice.  "All  right.  Good-by  I"  he 
said,  and  sprang  off  with  unconcern. 

Whiskey  Bill  was  not  givxn  much  chance  for 
last  words.  He  was  hung  from  horseback,  the 
noose  being  dropped  down  from  a  tree  to  his 
neck  as  he  sat  on  a  horse  behind  one  of  the 
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Vigilantes.  "Good-by,  Bill,"  was  the  remark 
of  the  latter,  as  he  spurred  his  horse  and  left 
Bill  hanging. 

One  of  the  most  singular  phenomena  of  these 
executions  was  that  of  Bill  Hunter,  who,  while 
hanging  by  the  neck,  went  through  all  the 
motions  of  drawing  and  firing  his  six-shooter 
six  times.  Whether  the  action  was  conscious 
or  unconscious  it  is  impossible  to  tell. 

Bill  Bunton  resisted  arrest  and  was  pugna- 
cious, of  course  declaring  his  innocence.  At  the 
last  he  showed  great  gameness.  He  was  par- 
ticular about  the  manner  in  which  the  knot  of 
the  rope  was  adjusted  to  his  neck,  seeming,  as 
did  many  of  these  men,  to  dread  any  suffering 
while  hanging.  He  asked  if  he  might  jump  ofi 
the  platform  himself,  and  was  told  he  might  if 
he  liked.  "I  care  no  more  for  hanging,"  he  ex- 
plained,  "than  I  do  for  taking  a  drink  of  water, 
but  rd  like  to  have  my  neck  broken.  I'd  like 
to  have  a  mountain  three  hundred  feet  high 
to  jump  off  from.  Now,  V\\  give  you  the  time: 
One — two — three.     Here  goesT* 
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Chapter  X 

Joseph  A.  Slade — A  Man  unfh  a  Newspaper 
Reputation — Bad,  but  Not  as  Bad  as  Painted 
— Hero  of  the  Overland  Express  Route — A 
Product  of  Courage  Plus  fVhiskey,  and  the 
End  of  the  Product,       :::::: 

ONE  of  the  best-known  desperadoes  the 
West  ever  produced  was  Joseph  A. 
Slade,  agent  of  the  Overland  stage 
line  on  the  central  or  mountain  division,  about 
i860,  and  hence  in  charge  of  large  responsi- 
bilities in  a  strip  of  country  more  than  six  hun- 
dred miles  in  extent,  which  possessed  all  the 
ingredients  for  trouble  in  plenty.  Slade  lived, 
in  the  heyday  of  his  career,  just  about  the  time 
when  men  from  the  East  were  beginning  to 
write  about  the  newly  discovered  life  of  the 
West.  Bret  Harte  had  left  his  indelible  stamp 
upon  the  literature  of  the  land,  and  Mark 
Twain  was  soon  to  spread  widely  his  impres- 
sions of  life  as  seen  in  "Roughing  It";  while 
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countless  newspaper  men  and  book  writers 
were  edging  out  and  getting  hearsay  stories  ot 
things  known  at  hrst  hand  by  a  very  few  careful 
and  conscientious  writers. 

The  hearsay  man  engaged  in  discovering  the 
West  always  clung  to  the  regular  lines  ot  travel; 
and  almost  every  one  who  passed  across  the 
mountains  on  the  Overland  stage  line  would 
hear  stories  about  the  desperate  character  of 
Slade.  These  stories  grew  by  newspaper  multi- 
plication, until  at  length  the  man  was  owner  of 
the  reputation  of  a  fiend,  a  ghoul,  and  a  mur- 
derer. There  was  a  wide  difference  between 
this  and  the  truth.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
were  many  worse  desperadoes  on  the  border. 

Slade  was  born  at  Carlisle,  Illinois,  and  served 
in  the  Mexican  War  in  1848.  He  appears  to 
have  gone  into  the  Overland  service  in  1859. 
At  once  he  plunged  into  the  business  of  the 
stage  line,  and  soon  became  a  terror  to  the 
thieves  and  outlaws,  several  of  whom  he  was 
the  means  of  having  shot  or  hung,  although  he 
himself  was  nothing  of  a  man-hunter  at  the 
time;  and  indeed,  in  all  his  life  he  killed  hut 
one  man — a  case  of  a  reputation  beyond  desert, 
and  an  instance  of  a  reputation  fostered  by  ad- 
miring but  ignorant  writers. 
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Slade  was  reported  to  have  tied  one  of  his 
enemies,  Jules  Renl,  more  commonly  called 
Jules,  to  the  stake,  and  to  have  tortured  him 
for  a  day,  shooting  him  to  pieces  bit  by  bit,  and 
cutting  off  his  ears,  one  of  which  he  always 
afterward  wore  in  his  pocket  as  a  souvenir. 
There  was  little  foundation  for  this  reputation 
beyond  the  fact  that  he  did  kill  Jules,  and  did 
it  after  Jules  had  been  captured  and  disarmed 
by  other  men.  But  he  had  been  threatened 
time  and  again  by  Jules,  and  was  once  shot  and 
left  for  dead  by  the  latter,  who  emptied  a  pistol 
and  a  shotgun  at  Slade,  and  left  him  lying  with 
thirteen  bullets  and  buckshot  in  his  body.  Ju^es 
thought  he  did  not  need  to  shoot  Slade  any 
more  after  that,  and  gave  directions  for  his 
burial  as  soon  as  he  should  have  died.  At  that 
Slade  rose  on  his  elbow  and  promised  Jules  he 
would  live  and  would  wear  one  of  his,  Jules', 
ears  on  his  watch  chain;  a  threat  which  no 
doubt  gave  rise  to  a  certain  part  of  his  ghastly 
reputation.  Jules  was  hung  for  a  while  by  the 
stage  people,  but  was  let  down  and  released  on 
promise  of  leaving  the  country  never  to  return. 
He  did  not  keep  his  promise,  and  it  had  been 
better  for  him  if  he  had. 

Jules  Reni  was  a  big  Frenchman,  one  of  that 
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sort  of  early  ranchers  who  were  owners  of 
small  ranches  and  a  limited  number  of  cattle 
and  horses — just  enough  to  act  as  a  shield  tor 
thefts  of  live  stock,  and  to  otter  encouragement 
to  such  thefts.  Before  long  Jules  was  back  at 
his  old  stamping-grounds,  where  he  was  looked 
on  as  something  of  a  bully;  and  at  once  he  re- 
newed his  threats  against  Slade. 

Slade  went  to  the  officers  of  the  military  post 
at  Laramie,  the  only  kind  of  authority  then  in 
the  land,  which  had  no  sort  of  courts  or  officers, 
and  asked  them  what  he  should  do.  They  told 
him  to  have  Jules  captured  and  then  to  kill  him, 
else  Jules  would  do  the  same  for  him.  Slade 
sent  four  men  out  to  the  ranch  where  Jules  was 
stopping,  about  twelve  miles  from  Laramie, 
while  he  followed  in  the  stage-coach.  These 
men  captured  Jules  at  a  ranch  a  little  farther 
down  the  line,  and  left  him  prisoner  at  the  stage 
station.  Here  Slade  found  him  In  the  corral,  9 
prisoner,  unarmed  and  at  his  mercy,  and  with- 
out hesitation  he  shot  him,  the  ball  striking  him 
in  the  mouth.  His  victim  fell  and  feigned 
death,  but  Slade — who  was  always  described  as 
a  good  pistol  shot — saw  that  he  was  not  killed, 
and  told  him  he  should  have  time  to  make  his 
will  if  he  desired.    There  is  color  in  the  charge 


of  deliberate  cruelty,  but  perhaps  rude  warrant 
for  the  cruelty,  under  the  circumstances  of 
treachery  in  which  Juies  had  pursued  Sladc.  At 
least,  some  time  elapsed  while  a  man  was  run- 
ning back  and  forward  from  the  house  to  the 
corral  with  pen  and  ink  and  paper,  Jules  never 
signed  his  will.  When  the  last  penful  of  ink 
came  out  to  the  corral,  Jules  was  dead,  shot 
through  the  head  by  Slade.  This  looks  like 
cruelty  of  an  unnecessary  sort,  and  like  taunt- 
ing a  helpless  victim ;  but  here  the  warrant  for 
all  the  Slade  sort  of  stories  seems  to  end,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  of  his  mutilating  his  vic- 
tim, as  was  often  described. 

Slade  went  back  to  the  officers  of  Fort  Lara- 
mie, and  they  said  he  had  done  right  and  did 
not  detain  him.  Nor  did  any  of  Jules'  friends 
ever  molest  him.  He  returned  to  his  work  on 
the  Overland.  After  this  he  grew  more  turbu- 
lent, and  was  guilty  of  high-handed  outrages 
and  of  a  general  disposition  to  run  things 
wherever  he  went.  The  officers  at  Fort  Hal- 
leck  arrested  him  and  refused  to  turn  him  over 
to  the  stage  line  unless  the  latter  agreed  to 
discharge  him.  This  was  done,  and  now  Slade, 
out  of  work,  began  to  be  bad  at  heart.  He 
took  to  drink  and  drifting,  and  so  at  last  turned 
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up  at  the  Beaverhead  diggings  in  1863,  not 
much  different  from  many  others  of  the  bad 
folk  to  be  found  there. 

Quiet  enough  when  sober.  Slade  was  a 
maniac  in  drink,  and  this  latter  became  his 
habitual  condition.  Now  and  again  he  sobered 
up,  and  he  always  was  a  business  man  and  ani- 
mated by  an  ambition  to  get  on  in  the  world. 
He  worked  here  and  there  in  different  capaci- 
ties, and  at  last  settled  on  a  ranch  a  dozen  miles 
or  so  from  Virginia  City,  where  he  lived  with 
his  wife,  a  robust,  fine-looking  woman  of  great 
courage  and  very  considerable  beauty,  of  whom 
he  was  passionately  fond;  although  she  lived 
almost  alone  in  the  remote  cabin  in  the  moun* 
tains,  while  Slade  pursued  his  avocations,  such  as 
they  were,  in  the  settlements  along  Alder  Gulch. 

Slade  now  began  to  grow  ugly  and  hard,  and 
to  exult  in  terrorizing  the  hard  men  of  those 
hard  towns.  He  would  strike  a  man  In  the  face 
while  drinking  with  him,  would  rob  his  friends 
while  playing  cards,  would  ride  into  the  saloons 
and  break  up  the  furniture,  and  destroy  prop- 
erty with  seeming  exultation  at  his  own  malic- 
iousness. He  was  often  arrested,  warned,  and 
fined;  and  sometimes  he  defied  such  officers  as 
went  after  him  and  refused  to  be  arrested.   His 
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whole  conduct  made  him  a  menace  to  the  peace 
of  this  little  community,  which  was  now  en- 
deavoring to  become  more  decent,  and  he  fell 
under  the  fatal  scrutiny  of  the  Vigilantes,  who 
concluded  that  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  hang 
Sladc.  He  had  never  killed  any  one  as  yet, 
although  he  had  abused  many;  but  it  was  sure 
that  he  would  kill  some  one  if  allowed  to  run 
;  and,  moreover,  it  was  humiliating  to  have 
one  man  trying  to  run  the  town  and  doing  as 
he  pleased.  Sladc  was  to  learn  what  society 
means,  and  what  the  social  compact  means,  as 
did  many  of  these  wild  men  who  had  been  run- 
ning as  savages  outside  of  and  independent  of 
the  law.  Slade  got  wind  of  the  deliberations  of 
the  Committee,  as  well  he  might  when  six  hun- 
dred men  came  down  from  Nevada  Camp  to 
Virginia  City  to  help  in  the  court  of  the  miners, 
before  which  Slade  was  now  to  come.  It  was 
the  Nevada  Vigilantes  who  were  most  strongly 
of  the  belief  that  death  and  not  banishment  was 
the  proper  punishment  for  Slade.  The  leader 
of  the  marching  men  calmly  told  Slade  that  the 
Committee  had  decided  to  hang  him;  and,  once 
the  news  was  sure,  Slade  broke  out  into  lamen- 
tations. 


This  was  often  the  case  with  men  who  had 
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been  bullies  and  terrors.  They  weakened  when 
in  the  hands  of  a  stronger  power.  Slade  crept 
about  on  his  hands  and  knees,  begging  like  a 
baby.  "My  God  I  My  God  I"  he  cried. 
"Must  I  die?  Oh,  my  poor  wife,  my  poor 
wife!  My  God,  men,  you  can't  mean  that 
Fm   to  die  I" 

They  did  mean  it,  and  neither  his  importuni- 
ties nor  those  of  his  friends  had  avail.  His 
life  had  been  too  rough  and  violent  and  was 
too  full  of  menace  to  others.  He  had  had  his 
fair  frontier  chance  and  had  misused  it.  Some 
wept  at  his  prayers,  but  none  relented.  In 
broad  daylight,  the  procession  moved  down  the 
street,  and  soon  Slade  was  swinging  from  the 
beam  of  a  corral  gate,  one  more  example  of 
the  truth  that  when  man  belongs  to  society  he 
owes  duty  to  society  and  else  must  suffer  at  its 
hands.    This  was  the  law. 

Slade's  wife  was  sent  for  and  reached  town 
soon  after  Slade's  body  was  cut  down  and  laid 
out.  She  loaded  the  Vigilantes  with  impreca- 
tions, and  showed  the  most  heartbroken  grief. 
The  two  had  been  very  deeply  attached.  She 
was  especially  regretful  that  Slade  had  been 
hanged  and  not  shot.  He  was  worth  a  better 
death  than  that,  she  protested. 
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Slade's  body  was  preserved  in  alcohol  and 
kept  out  at  the  lone  ranch  cabin  all  that  winter. 
In  the  spring  it  was  sent  down  to  Salt  Lake  City 
and  buried  there.  As  that  was  a  prominent 
point  on  the  overland  trail,  the  tourists  did  the 
rest.  The  saga  of  Slade  as  a  bad  man  was 
widely  disseminated* 
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Chapter  XI 

The  Desperado  of  the  Plains — Lawlessness 
Founded  on  Loose  Methods — The  Rustlers  of 
the  Cow  Country — Excuses  for  Thetr  Acts — 
The  Approach  of  the  Commercial  fVest,  : 

ONE  pronounced  feature  of  early  West- 
ern life  will  have  been  remarked  in  the 
story  of  the  mountain  settlements  with 
which  we  have  been  concerned,  and  that  is  the 
transient  and  migratory  character  of  the  popu- 
lation. It  is  astonishing  what  distances  were 
traveled  by  the  bold  men  who  followed  the 
mining  stampedes  all  over  the  wilderness  of 
the  upper  Rockies,  in  spite  of  the  unspeakable 
hardships  of  a  region  where  travel  at  its  best 
was  rude,  and  travel  at  its  worst  well-nigh  an 
impossibility.  The  West  was  first  peopled  by 
wanderers,  nomads,  even  in  its  mountain  re- 
gions, which  usually  attach  their  population  to 
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themselves  and  cut  off  the  disposition  to  roam. 
This  nomad  nature  of  the  adventurers  made 
law  almost  an  impossible  thing.  A  town  was 
organized  and  then  abandoned,  on  the  spur  of 
necessity  or  rumor.  Property  was  unstable, 
taxes  impossible,  and  any  corps  of  executive 
officers  difficult  of  maintenance.  Before  there 
can  be  law  there  must  be  an  attached  population. 

The  lawlessness  of  the  real  West  was  there- 
fore much  a  matter  of  conditions  after  all, 
rather  than  of  morals.  It  proved  above  all 
things  that  human  nature  is  very  much  akin, 
and  that  good  men  may  go  wrong  when  suffi- 
ciently tempted  by  great  wealth  left  unguarded. 
The  first  and  second  decades  after  the  close 
of  the  civil  war  found  the  great  placers  of  the 
Rockies  and  Sierras  exhausted,  and  quartz 
mines  taking  their  place.  The  same  period,  as 
has  been  shown,  marked  the  advent  of  the  great 
cattle  herds  from  the  South  upon  the  upper 
ranges  of  the  territories  beyond  the  Missouri 
river.  By  this  time,  the  plains  began  to  call 
to  the  adventurers  as  the  mines  recently  had 
called. 

Here,  then,  was  wealth,  loose,  unattached, 
apparently  almost  unowned,  nomad  wealth, 
and  waiting  for  a  nomad  population  to  share 
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it  in  one  way  or  another.  Once  more,  the  home 
was  lacking,  the  permanent  abode;  wherefore, 
once  more  the  law  was  also  lacking,  and  man 
ruled  himself  after  the  ancient  savage  ways. 
By  this  time  frontiersmen  were  well  armed 
with  repeating  weapons,  which  now  used  fixed 
ammunition.  There  appeared  on  the  plains 
more  and  better  armed  men  than  were  ever 
known,  unorganized,  in  any  land  at  any  period 
of  the  earth's  history;  and  the  plains  took  up 
what  the  mountains  had  begun  in  wild  and 
desperate  deeds. 

The  only  property  on  the  arid  plains  at  that 
time  was  that  of  live  stock.  Agriculture  had 
not  come,  and  it  was  supposed  could  never 
come.  The  vast  herds  of  cattle  from  the  lower 
ranges,  Texas  and  Mexico,  pushed  north  to 
meet  the  railroads,  now  springing  westward 
across  the  plains;  but  a  large  proportion  of 
these  cattle  were  used  as  breeding  stock  to  fur- 
nish the  upper  cow  range  with  homed  popula- 
tion, Colorado,  Wyoming^  Montana,  western 
Nebraska,  the  Dakotas,  discovered  that  they 
could  raise  range  cattle  as  well  as  the  southern 
ranges,  and  fatten  them  far  better;  so  presently 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  cattle  were  turned 
loose,  without  a  fence  in  those  thousands  of 
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miles,  to  exist  as  best  they  might,  and  guarded 
as  best  might  be  by  a  class  of  men  as  nomadic 
as  their  herds.  These  cattle  were  cheap  at  that 
time,  and  they  made  a  general  source  of  food 
supply  much  appreciated  in  a  land  but  just  de- 
populated of  its  buffalo.  For  a  long  time  it  was 
but  a  venial  crime  to  kill  a  cow  and  cat  it  if 
one  were  hungry.  A  man's  horse  was  sacred, 
but  his  cow  was  not,  because  there  were  so  many 
cows,  and  they  were  shifting  and  changing 
about  so  much  at  best. 

The  ownership  of  these  herds  was  widely 
scattered  and  difficult  to  trace.  A  man  might 
live  in  Texas  and  have  herds  in  Montana,  and 
vice  versa.  His  property  right  was  known  only 
by  the  brand  upon  the  animal,  his  being  but  the 
tenure  of  a  sign. 

"The  respect  for  this  sign  was  the  whole 
creed  of  the  cattle  trade.  Without  a  fence, 
without  an  atom  of  actual  control,  the  cattle 
man  held  his  property  absolutely.  It  mingled 
with  the  property  of  others,  but  it  was  never 
confused  therewith.  It  wandered  a  hundred 
miles  from  him,  and  he  knew  not  where  it  was, 
but  it  was  surely  his  and  sure  to  find  him.  To 
touch  It  was  crime.  To  appropriate  it  meant 
punishment.     Common  necessity  made  common 
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custom,  common  custom  made  common  law, 
and  common  law  made  statutory  law."* 

The  old  fierro  or  iron  mark  of  the  Spanish 
cattle  owner,  and  his  venta  or  sale-brand  to  an- 
other had  become  common  law  all  over  the 
Southwest  when  the  Anglo-Saxon  first  struck 
that  region.  The  Saxon  accepted  these  customs 
as  wise  and  rational,  and  soon  they  were  the 
American  law  all  over  the  American  plains. 

The  great  bands  of  cattle  ran  almost  free  in 
the  Southwest  for  many  years,  each  carrying 
the  brand  of  the  owner,  if  the  latter  had  ever 
seen  it  or  cared  to  brand  it.  Many  cattle 
roamed  free  without  any  brand  whatever,  and 
no  one  could  tell  who  owned  them.  When  the 
northern  ranges  opened,  this  question  of  un- 
branded  cattle  still  remained,  and  the  "maver- 
ick" industry  was  still  held  matter  of  sanc- 
tion, there  seeming  to  be  enough  for  all,  and 
the  day  being  one  of  glorious  freedom  and 
plenty,  the  baronial  day  of  the  great  and  once 
unexhausted  West. 

Now  the  venta,  or  brand  indicating  the  sale 
of  an  animal  to  another  owner,  began  to  com- 
plicate matters  to  a  certain  extent.      A  pur- 

*'<The  Story  of  th«  Cowbojr/*  by  £.  Hoofh.     D.  App«toa  ft  Co 
New  York. 
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■chaser  could  put  his  own  fierro  brand  on  a  cow, 
and  that  meant  that  he  now  owned  it.  But 
then  some  suspicious  soul  asked,  "How  shall 
we  know  whence  such  and  such  cows  came,  and 
how  tell  whether  or  not  this  man  did  not  steal 
them  outright  from  his  neighbor's  herd  and 
put  his  own  brand  on  them?**  Here  was  the 
origin  of  the  bill  of  sale,  and  also  of  the  coun- 
ter brand  or  **vent  brand,*'  as  it  is  known  upon 
the  upper  ranges,  The  owner  duplicated  his 
recorded  brand  upon  another  recorded  part  of 

Bthe  animal,  and  this  meant  his  deed  of  con- 
veyance, when  taken  together  with  the  bill  of 
sale  over  his  commercial  signature.  Of  course, 
several  conveyances  would  leave  the  hide  much 
scarred  and  hard  to  read;  and,  as  there  were 
•'road  brands'*  also  used  to  protect  the  prop- 
crty   while   in   transit   from   the   South   to   the 

■•North  or  from  the  range  to  the  market,  the 

"  reading  of  the  brands  and  the  determination 
of  ownership  of  the  animal  might  be,  and  very 
often  was,  a  nice  matter,  and  one  not  always 

H  settled  without  argument;  and  argument  in 
the  West  often  meant  bloodshed  in  those  days. 
Some  hard  men  started  up  in  trade  near  the 
old  cattle  trails,  and  made  a  business  of  dis- 
puting brands  with  the  trail  drivers.     Some- 
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times  they  made  good  their  claims,  and  some- 
times they  did  not.  There  were  graves  almost 
in  line  from  Texas  to  Montana. 

It  is  now  perfectly  easy  to  sec  what  a  wide 
and  fertile  field  was  here  offered  to  men  who 
did  not  want  to  observe  the  law.  Here  was 
property  to  be  had  without  work,  and  property 
whose  title  could  easily  be  called  into  question; 
whose  ownership  was  a  matter  of  testimony  and 
record,  to  be  sure,  but  testimony  which  could 
be  erased  or  altered  by  the  same  means  which 
once  constituted  it  a  record  and  sign.  The 
brand  was  made  with  an  iron,  and  it  could  be 
changed  with  an  iron.  A  large  and  profitable 
industry  arose  in  changing  these  brands.  The 
rustler,  brand-burner  or  brand-blotcher  now  be- 
came one  of  the  new  Western  characters,  and  a 
new  sort  of  bad-manism  had  its  birth. 

"^t  is  very  easy  to  see  how  temptation  was 
offered  to  the  cow  thief  and  *brand  blotter.' 
Here  were  all  these  wild  cattle  running  loose 
over  the  country.  The  imprint  of  a  hot  iron 
on  a  hide  made  the  creature  the  property  of 
the  brandcr,  provided  no  one  else  had  branded 
it  before.  The  time  of  priority  was  matter  of 
proof.  With  the  handy  "running-iron"  or 
Straight  rod.  which  was  always  attached  to  his 
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saddle  when  he  rode  out,  could  not  the  cow 
thief  erase  a  former  brand  and  put  over  it  one 
of  his  own?  Could  he  not,  for  instance^  change 
a  U  into  an  O,  or  a  V  Into  a  diamond,  or  a 
half-circle  into  a  circle?  Could  he  not,  more- 
over, kill  and  skin  an  animal  and  sell  the  beef 
as  his  own?  Between  him  and  the  owner  was 
only  this  little  mark.  Between  him  and  chang- 
ing this  mark  was  nothing  but  his  moral  prin- 
ciples. The  range  was  very  wide.  Hardly  a 
figure  would  show  on  that  unwinking  horizon 
all  day  long.  And  what  was  a  heifer  here  and 
there?*' 

Such  was  the  temptation  and  opportunity 
which  led  many  a  man  to  step  over  the  line 
between  right  and  wrong.  Their  excuse  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  line  was  newly  drawn  and  that 
it  was  often  vague  and  inexact.  It  was  easy, 
from  killing  or  rebranding  an  occasional  cow, 
to  see  the  profits  of  larger  operation.  The 
faithful  cowboys  who  cared  for  these  herds  and 
protected  them  even  with  their  lives  in  the 
interest  of  absent  owners  began  in  time  to  tire 
of  working  on  a  salary,  and  settled  down  into 
little  ranches  of  their  own,  starting  with  a  herd 
of  cattle  lawfully  purchased  and  branded-  An 
occasional   maverick   came    across   their    range 
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and  they  branded  it.  A  brand  was  faint  and 
not  legible,  and  they  put  their  own  iron  over 
it.  They  learned  that  pyrography  with  a  hot 
poker  was  very  profitable.  The  rest  was  easy. 
The  first  step  was  the  one  that  counted;  but 
who  could  tell  where  that  first  step  was  taken? 

At  any  rate,  cattle  owners  began  to  take  no- 
tice of  their  cows  as  the  prices  went  up»  and 
they  had  laws  made  to  protect  property  rapidly 
enhancing  in  value.  Cow  owners  were  re- 
quired to  have  fixed  or  stencil-irons,  and  were 
forbidden  to  trace  a  pattern  with  a  straight 
iron  or  "running-iron."  Each  ranch  must  have 
Its  own  iron  or  stencil.  Texas  as  early  as  the 
'6o's  and  'yo's  passed  laws  forbidding  the  use 
of  the  running-iron  altogether,  so  that  after 
that  it  was  not  safe  to  be  caught  riding  the 
range  with  a  straight  iron  under  the  saddle 
flap.  Any  man  so  discovered  had  to  do  some 
quick  explaining. 

The  next  step  after  this  was  the  organization 
of  the  cattle  associations  in  the  several  terri- 
tories and  states  which  made  the  home  of  the 
cattle  trade.  These  associations  banded  to- 
gether in  a  national  association.  Detectives 
were  placed  at  the  stockyards  in  Chicago  and 
Kansas  City^  charged  with  the  findmg  of  cattle 
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olen  on  the  range  and  shipped  with  or  with- 
out clean  brands.  In  short,  there  had  now 
grown  up  an  armed  and  legal  warfare  between 
the  cow  men  themselves — in  the  first  place  very 
large-handed  thieves — and  the  rustlers  and 
"little  fellows"  who  were  accused  of  being  too 
liberal  with  their  brand  blotching.     The  prose- 

tion  of  these  men  was  undertaken  with  some- 
thing of  the  old  vigor  that  characterized  the 
pursuit  of  horse  thieves,  with  this  difference, 
that,  whereas  all  the  world  had  hated  a  horse 
thief  as  a  common  enemy,  very  much  of  the 
world  found  excuse  for  the  so-called  rustler, 
who  was  known  to  be  doing  only  what  his  ac- 
cusers had  done  before  him. 

There  may  be  a  certain  interest  attaching  to 
the  methods  of  the  range  riders  of  this  day, 
and  those  who  care  to  go  into  the  history  of 
the  cattle  trade  in  its  early  days  are  referred 
to  the  work  earlier  quoted,  where  the  matter 
is  more  fully  covered.*  Brief  reference  will 
suffice  here. 

\  The  rustler  might  brand  with  his  own 
straight  running-iron,  as  it  were,  writing  over 
again  the  brand  he  wished  to  change ;  but 
this  was  clumsy   and  apt  to  be  detected,   for 

ic  Srory  of  thr  Cowboy.**      By  E.  Hough.      D.  Applrton  &  Co 
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the  new  wound  would  slough  and  look  sus- 
picious. A  piece  of  red-hot  hay  wire  or  tele- 
graph wire  was  a  better  tool,  for  this  could  be 
twisted  into  the  shape  of  almost  any  registered 
brand,  and  it  would  so  cunningly  connect  the 
edges  of  both  that  the  whole  mark  would  seem 
to  be  one  scar  of  the  same  date.  The  fresh 
bum  fitted  in  with  the  older  one  so  that  it  was 
impossible  to  swear  that  it  was  not  a  part  of 
the  first  brand  mark.  Yet  another  way  of  soft- 
ening a  fresh  and  fraudulent  brand  was  to 
brand  through  a  wet  blanket  with  a  heavy  iron, 
which  thus  left  a  wound  deep  enough,  but  not 
apt  to  slough,  and  so  betray  a  brand  done 
long  after  the  round-up,  and  hence  subject  to 
scrutiny. 

As  to  the  ways  in  which  brands  were  altered 
in  their  lines,  these  were  many  and  most  in- 
genious. A  sample  page  will  be  sufficient  to 
show  the  possibilities  of  the  art  by  which  the 
rustler  set  over  to  his  own  herds  on  the  free 
range  the  cows  of  his  far-away  neighbor, 
whom,  perhaps,  he  did  not  love  as  himself. 
The  list  on  the  opposite  page  is  taken  from  "The 
Story  of  the  Cowboy," 

Such,  then,  was  the  burglar  of  the  range,  the 
rustler,  to  whom  most  of  the  mysterious  and 
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untraceable  crimes  were  ascribed.  Such  also 
were  the  excuses  to  be  oflered  for  some  of  the 
men  who  did  what  to  them  did  not  seem  wrong 

cts.  The  sudden  hostility  of  the  newly-come 
cow  men  embittered  and  inflamed  them,  and 
from  this  it  was  easy  and  natural  to  the  arbitra- 
ment  of  arms. 

The  bad  man  of  the  plains  dates  to  this  era, 

nd  his  acts  may  be  attributed  to  these  causes. 
There  were  to  be  found  among  these  men  many 
refugees  and  outlaws,  as  well  as  many  better 
men  gone  wrong  through  point  of  view.  Fierce 
and  far  were  the  battles  between  the  rustlers 
and  the  cow  barons.  Commerce  had  its  way 
at  last.  The  lawless  man  had  to  go,  and  he 
had  to  go  even  before  the  law  had  come. 

The  Vigilantes  of  the  cattle  range,  organiz- 
ing first  in  Montana  and  working  southward, 
made  a  clean  sweep  in  their  work.  In  one  cam- 
paign they  killed  somewhere  between  sixty  and 
eighty  men  accused  of  cattle  rustling.  They 
hung  thirteen  men  on  one  railroad  bridge  one 
morning  in  northwestern  Nebraska.  The  state- 
ment is  believed  to  be  correct  that,  In  the  ten 
years  from  1876  to  1886,  they  executed  more 
men  without  process  of  law  than  have  been 
executed  under  the  law  in  all  the  United  States 
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since  then.  These  lynchings  also  were  against 
the  law.  ,  In  short,  it  may  perhaps  begin  to 
appear  to  those  who  study  into  the  history  of 
our  earlier  civilization  that  the  term  "law"  is 
a  very  wide  and  lax  and  relative  one,  and  one 
extremely  difficult  of  exact  application. 
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Wild  Bill  Hickok— r/iir  Beau  Ideal  of  the 
JVestern  Bad  Man;  ChivalriCj  Daring,  Gener- 
ous, and  Game — A  Type  of  the  Early  Western 
Frontier  Officer,    ::::::::: 


AS  has  been  shown  in  preceding  chapters, 
the  Western  plains  were  passed  over 
^  and  left  unsettled  until  the  advent  of 
the  railroads,  which  began  to  cross  the  plains 
coincident  with  the  arrival  of  the  great  cattle 
herds  which  came  up  from  the  South  after  a 
market.  This  market  did  not  wait  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  railroads^  but  met  the  railroads 
more  than  half  way;  indeed,  followed  them 
quite  across  the  plains.  The  frontier  sheriff 
now  came  upon  the  Western  stage  as  he  had 
never  done  before.  The  bad  man  also  sprang 
into  sudden  popular  recognition,  the  more  so 
because  he  was  now  accessible  to  view  and 
within  reach  of  the  tourist  and  tenderfoot  In- 
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vcstigator  of  the  Western  fauna.  These  were 
palmy  days  for  the  wild  West. 

Unless  it  be  a  placer  camp  in  the  mountains, 
there  is  no  harder  collection  of  human  beings 
to  be  found  than  that  which  gathers  in  tents 
and  shanties  at  a  temporary  railway  terminus 
of  the  frontier.  Yet  such  were  all  the  capitals 
of  civilization  in  the  earliest  days.  One  town 
was  like  another.  The  history  of  Wichita  and 
Newton  and  Fort  Dodge  was  the  history  of 
Abilene  and  Ellsworth  and  Hays  City  and  all 
the  towns  at  the  head  of  the  advancing  rails. 
The  bad  men  and  women  of  one  moved  on  to 
the  next,  just  as  they  did  in  the  stampedes  of 
placer  days. 

To  recount  the  history  of  one  after  another 
of  these  wild  towns  would  be  endless  and  per- 
haps wearisome.  But  this  history  has  one  pecu- 
liar feature  not  yet  noted  in  our  investigations. 
All  these  cow  camps  meant  to  be  real  towns 
some  day.  They  meant  to  take  the  social 
compact.  There  came  to  each  of  these  camps 
men  bent  upon  making  homes,  and  these  men 
began  to  establish  a  law  and  order  spirit  and 
to  set  up  a  government.  Indeed,  the  regular 
system  of  American  government  was  there  as 
soon  as  tbe  railroad  was  there,  and  this  law 
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was  strong  on  Its  legislative  and  executive  sides. 
The  frontier  sheriff  or  town  marshal  was  there, 
the  man  *or  the  place,  as  bold  and  hardy  as  the 
bold  and  hardy  men  he  was  to  meet  and  subdue, 
as  skilled  with  weapons,  as  willing  to  die;  and 
upheld,  moreover,  with  that  sense  of  duty  and 
ot  moral  courage  which  is  granted  even  to  the 
most  courageous  of  men  when  he  feels  that  he 
has  the  sentiment  of  the  majority  of  good  people 
at  his  back. 

To  describe  the  life  of  one  Western  town 
marshal,  himself  the  best  and  most  picturesque 
of  them  all,  is  to  cover  all  this  field  sufficiently. 
'J'here  is  but  one  man  who  can  thus  be  chosen, 
and  that  is  Wild  Bill  Hickok,  better  known  for 
a  generation  as  "Wild  Bill,"  and  properly  ac- 
corded an  honorable  place  in  American  history. 

The  real  name  of  Wild  Bill  was  James  But- 
ler Hickok,  and  he  was  bom  in  May,  1837,  in 
La  Salle  count)',  Illinois.  This  brought  his 
youth  into  the  days  of  Western  exploration  and 
conquest,  and  the  boy  read  of  Carson  and  Fre- 
mont, then  popular  idols,  with  the  result  that 
he  proposed  a  life  of  adventure  for  himself. 
He  was  eighteen  years  of  age  when  he  first 
saw  the  West  as  a  fighting  man  under  Jim 
Lane,  oi  Free  Soil  fame,  in  the  guerrilla  days 
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of  Kansas  before  the  civil  war.  He  made  his 
mark,  and  was  elected  a  constable  in  that  dan- 
gerous country  before  he  was  twenty  years  of 
age.  He  was  then  a  tall,  ^'gangling"  youth, 
six  feet  one  in  height,  with  yellow  hair  and  blue 
eyes.  He  later  developed  Into  as  splendid  look- 
ing a  man  as  ever  trod  on  leather,  muscular 
and  agile  as  he  was  powerful  and  enduring. 
His  features  were  clean-cut  and  expressive,  his 
carriage  erect  and  dignified,  and  no  one  ever 
looked  less  the  conventional  part  of  the  bad 
man  assigned  in  popular  imagination.  He  was 
not  a  quarrelsome  man,  although  a  dangerous 
one,  and  his  voice  was  low  and  even,  showing 
a  nervous  system  like  that  of  Daniel  Boone — 
**not  agitated."  It  might  have  been  supposed 
that  he  would  be  a  natural  master  of  weapons, 
and  such  was  the  case.  The  use  of  rifle  and 
revolver  was  bom  in  him,  and  perhaps  no  man 
of  the  frontier  ever  surpassed  him  in  quick  and 
accurate  use  of  the  heavy  six-shooter.  The 
religion  of  the  frontier  was  not  to  miss,  and 
rarely  ever  did  he  shoot  except  he  knew  thai 
he  would  not  miss.  The  tale  of  his  killings  in 
single  combat  is  the  longest  authentically  as* 
signed  to  any  man  in  American  history. 

After  many  experiences  with  the  pro-slavery 
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folk  from  the  border,  Bill,  or  **Shanghai  Bill," 
as  he  was  then  knowa — a  nickname  which 
clung  for  years — went  stage  driving  for  the 
Overland,  and  incidentally  did  some  effective 
Indian  fighting  for  his  employers^  finally,  in 
the  year  1861,  settling  down  as  station  agent 
for  the  Overland  at  Rock  Creek  station,  about 
fifty  miles  west  of  Topeka.  He  was  really 
there  as  guard  for  the  horse  band,  for  all  that 
region  was  full  of  horse  thieves  and  cut- 
throats, and  robberies  and  killings  were  com- 
mon enough.  It  was  here  that  there  occurred 
his  greatest  fight,  the  greatest  fight  of  one  man 
against  odds  at  close  range  that  is  mentioned 
in  any  history  of  any  part  of  the  world.  There 
was  never  a  battle  like  it  known,  nor  is  the 
West  apt  again  to  produce  one  matching  it. 

The  borderland  of  Kansas  was  at  that  time, 
as  may  be  remembered,  ground  debated  by  the 
anti-slavery  and  pro-slavery  factions,  who  still 
waged  bitter  war  against  one  another,  killing, 
burning,  and  pillaging  without  mercy.  The 
civil  war  was  then  raging,  and  Confederates 
from  Missouri  were  frequent  visitors  in  cast- 
em  Kansas  under  one  pretext  or  another,  of 
which  horse  lifting  was  the  one  most  common, 
it  being  held  legitimate  to  prey  upon  the  enemy 
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as  opportunity  offered.  Two  border  outlaws 
by  the  name  of  the  McCandlas  boys  led  a  gang 
of  hard  men  in  enterprises  of  this  nature,  and 
these  intended  to  run  off  the  stage  company's 
horses  when  they  found  they  could  not  seduce 
Bill  to  join  their  number.  He  told  them  to  come 
and  take  the  horses  if  they  could;  and  on  the 
afternoon  of  December  16,  1861,  ten  of  them, 
led  by  the  McCandlas  brothers,  rode  up  to  his 
dugout  to  do  so.  Bill  was  alone,  his  stableman 
being  away  hunting.  He  retreated  to  the  dark 
interior  of  his  dugout  and  got  ready  hl« 
weapons,  a  rifle,  two  six-shooters,  and  a  knife. 

The  assailants  proceeded  to  batter  in  the  door 
with  a  log,  and  as  it  fell  in,  Jim  McCandlas, 
who  must  have  been  a  brave  man  to  undertake 
so  foolhardy  a  thing  against  a  man  already 
known  as  a  killer,  sprang  in  at  the  opening. 
He,  of  course,  was  killed  at  once.  This  ex- 
hausted the  rifle,  and  Bill  picked  up  the  six- 
shooters  from  the  table  and  in  three  quick  shots 
killed  three  more  of  the  gang  as  they  rushed 
in  at  the  door.  Four  men  were  dead  in  less 
than  that  many  seconds;  but  there  were  still 
six  others  left,  all  inside  the  dugout  now,  and 
all  firing  at  him  at  a  range  of  three  feet.  It 
was    almost    a    miracle    that,    under   such    sur- 
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roundings,  the  man  was  not  killed.  Bill  now 
was  crowded  too  much  to  use  his  firearms,  and 
took  to  the  bowie,  thrusting  at  one  man  and 
another  as  best  he  might.  It  is  known  among 
knifc-lighters  that  a  man  will  stand  up  under 
a  lot  of  flesh-cutting  and  blood-letting  until  the 
blade  strikes  a  bone.  Then  he  seems  to  drop 
quickly  if  it  be  a  deep  and  severe  thrust.  In 
this  chance  medley,  the  knife  wounds  inflicted 
on  each  other  by  Bill  and  his  swarming  foes 
did  not  at  first  drop  their  men;  so  that  it  must 
have  been  several  minutes  that  all  seven  of 
them  were  mixed  in  a  mass  of  shooting,  thrust- 
ing, panting,  and  gasping  humanity.  Then 
Jack  McCandlas  swung  his  rifle  barrel  and 
struck  Bill  over  the  head,  springing  upon  him 
with  his  knife  as  well.  Bill  got  his  hand  on 
a  si:x-5hooter  and  killed  him  just  as  he  would 
have  struck.  After  that  no  one  knows  what 
happened,  not  even  Bill  himself,  who  got  his 
name  then  and  there.  **I  just  got  sort  of  wild," 
he  said,  describing  it.  "I  thought  my  heart  was 
on  fire.  1  went  out  to  the  pump  then  to  get 
a  drink,  and  I  was  all  cut  and  shot  to  pieces." 
They  called  him  Wild  Bill  after  that,  and 
he  had  earned  the  name.  There  were  six  dead 
men  on  the  floor  of  the  dugout.     He  had  fairly 
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whipped  the  ten  of  them,  and  the  four  remair>- 
ing  had  enough  and  fled  from  that  awful  hole 
in  the  ground.  Two  of  these  were  badly 
wounded.  Bill  followed  them  to  the  door. 
His  own  weapons  were  exhausted  or  not  at 
hand  by  this  time,  but  his  stableman  came  up 
just  then  with  a  rifle  in  his  hands.  Bill  caught 
it  from  him,  and,  cut  up  as  he  was»  fired  and 
killed  one  of  the  wounded  desperadoes  as  he 
tried  to  mount  his  horse.  The  other  wounded 
man  later  died  of  his  wounds.  Eight  men  were 
killed  by  the  one.  The  two  who  got  to  their 
horses  and  escaped  were  perhaps  never  in  the 
dugout  at  all,  for  it  was  hardly  large  enough 
to  hold  another  man  had  any  wanted  to  get  in. 
There  is  no  record  of  any  fighting  man  to 
equal  this.  It  took  Bill  a  year  to  recover  from 
his  wounds.  The  life  of  the  open  air  and  hard 
work  brought  many  Western  men  through  in- 
juries which  would  be  fatal  in  the  States.  The 
pure  air  of  the  plains  had  much  to  do  with 
this.  Bill  now  took  service  as  wagon-master 
under  (jeneral  tremont  and  managed  to  get 
attacked  by  a  force  of  Confederates  while 
on  his  way  to  Sedalia,  the  war  being  now  in 
full  swing.  He  tied  and  was  pursued;  but, 
shooting    back    with    six-shooters,    killed    four 
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men.  It  will  be  seen  that  he  had  now  In  single 
fight  killed  twelve  men,  and  he  was  very  young. 
This  tally  did  not  cover  Indians,  of  whom  he 
had  slain  several.  Although  he  did  not  enlist, 
he  went  into  the  army  as  an  independent  sharp- 
shooter, just  because  the  fighting  was  good,  and 
his  work  at  this  was  very  deadly.  In  four 
hours  at  the  Pea  Ridge  battle,  where  he  lay  be- 
hind a  log,  on  a  hill  commanding  the  flat  where 
the  Confederates  were  formed,  he  is  said  to 
have  killed  thirty-five  men,  one  of  them  the 
Confederate  General  McCullough.  It  was  like 
shooting  buffalo  for  him.  He  was  charged  by 
a  company  ol  the  enemy,  but  was  rescued  by  his 
own  men. 

Not  yet  enlisting.  Bill  went  in  as  a  spy  for 
General  Curtis,  and  took  the  dangerous  work 
of  going  into  "Pap"  Price's  lines,  among  the 
touch-and-go  Missourtans  and  Arkansans,  in 
search  of  information  useful  to  the  Union 
forces.  Bill  enlisted  for  business  purposes  in 
a  company  of  Price*s  mounted  rangers,  got  the 
knowledge  desired,  and  fled,  killing  a  Confeder- 
ate sergeant  by  name  of  Lawson  m  his  escape. 
Curtis  sent  him  back  again,  this  time  into  the 
forces  of  Kirby  Smith,  then  in  Texas,  but  re* 
ported  soon  to  move  up  into  Arkansas.     Bill 
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enlisted  again,  and  again  showed  his  skill  in 
the  saddle,  killing  two  men  as  he  fled.  Count 
up  all  his  known  victims  to  this  time,  and  the 
tally  would  be  at  least  sixty-two  men;  and  Bill 
was  then  but  twenty-five. 

A  third  time  Curtis  sent  Bill  back  into  the 
Confederate  lines,  this  time  into  another  part 
of  Price's  army.  Here  he  was  detected  and  ar- 
rested as  a  spy.  Bound  hand  and  foot  in  his 
death  watch,  he  killed  his  captor  after  he  had 
torn  his  hands  free,  and  once  more  escaped. 
After  that,  he  dared  not  go  back  again,  for  he 
was  too  wefl  known  and  too  diflicult  to  disguise. 
He  could  not  keep  out  of  the  fighting,  however, 
and  went  as  a  scout  and  tree  lance  with  General 
Davis,  during  Price*s  second  invasion  of  Mis- 
souri. He  was  not  an  enlisted  man,  and  seems 
to  have  done  pretty  much  as  he  liked.  One  day 
he  rode  out  on  his  own  hook,  and  was  stopped 
by  three  men,  who  ordered  him  to  halt  and  dis- 
mount. All  three  men  had  their  hands  on  their 
revolvers;  but,  to  show  the  difference  between 
average  men  and  a  specialist,  Bill  killed  two  of 
them  and  fatally  shot  the  other  before  they 
could  get  into  action.  His  tally  was  now  sixty- 
six  men  at  least. 

Curtis  now  sent  Bill  out  into  Kansas  to  look 
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into  a  report  that  some  Indians  were  about  to 
join  the  Confederate  forces.  Bill  got  the  news, 
and  also  engaged  In  a  knife  duel  with  the  Sioux, 
Conquering  Bear,  whom  he  accused  of  tiding 
to  ambush  him.  It  was  a  fair  and  desperate 
fight,  with  knives,  and  although  Bill  finally 
killed  his  man,  he  himself  was  so  badly  cut  up 
that  he  came  near  dying,  his  arm  being  ripped 
from  shoulder  to  elbow,  a  wound  which  it  took 
years  to  mend.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  man  ever 
survived  such  injuries  as  he  did,  for  by  this 
time  he  was  a  mass  of  scars  from  pistol  and 
knife  wounds.  He  had  probably  been  in  dan- 
ger of  his  life  more  than  a  hundred  times  in 
personal  difficulties;  for  the  man  with  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  bad  man  has  a  reputation  which  needs 
continual  defending. 

After  the  war,  Bill  lived  from  hand  to  mouth, 
like  most  frontier  dwellers.  It  was  at  Spring- 
field, Missouri,  that  another  duel  of  his  long 
list  occurred,  in  which  he  killed  Dave  Tutt,  a 
fine  pistol  shot  and  a  man  with  social  ambitions 
in  badness.  It  was  a  fair  fight  in  the  town 
square  by  appointment.  Bill  killed  his  man  and 
wheeled  so  quickly  on  Tutt's  followers  that  Tutt 
had  not  had  time  to  fall  before  Bill's  six- 
shooter  was  turned  the  opposite  way,  and  he 
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was  asking  Tutt's  friends  if  they  wanted  any 
of  it  themselves.  They  did  not.  This  fight 
was  forced  on  Bill,  and  his  quiet  attempts  to 
avoid  it  and  his  stem  way  of  accepting  it,  when 
inevitable,  won  him  high  estimation  on  the  bor- 
der. Indeed,  he  was  now  known  all  over  the 
country,  and  his  like  has  not  since  been  seen. 
He  was  still  a  splendid  looking  man,  and  as 
cool  and  quiet  and  modest  as  ever  he  had  been. 

Bill  now  went  to  trapping  in  the  less  settled 
parts  of  Nebraska,  and  for  a  while  he  lived  in 
peace^  until  he  fell  into  a  saloon  row  over  some 
trivial  matter  and  invited  four  of  his  opponents 
outside  to  fight  him  with  pistols;  the  four  were 
to  fire  at  the  word,  and  Bill  to  do  the  same — his 
pistol  against  their  four.  In  this  fight  he  killed 
one  man  at  first  fire,  but  he  himself  was  shot 
through  the  shoulder  and  disabled  in  his  right 
arm.  He  killed  two  more  with  his  left  hand 
and  badly  wounded  the  other.  This  was  a  fair 
fight  also,  and  the  only  wonder  is  he  was  not 
killed;  but  he  seemed  never  to  consider  odds, 
and  literally  he  knew  nothing  but  fight. 

His  score  was  now  seventy-two  men,  not 
counting  Indians.  He  himself  never  reported 
how  many  Indians  he  and  Buffalo  Bill  killed 
as  scouts  in  the  Black  Kettle  campaign  under 
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Carr  and  Primrose,  but  the  killing  of  Black 
Kettfe  himself  was  sometimes  attributed  to 
Wild  Bill.  The  latter  was  badly  wounded  in 
the  thigh  with  a  lance>  and  it  took  a. long  time 
for  this  wound  to  heal.  To  give  this  hurt  and 
others  better  opportunity  for  mending.  Bill  now 
took  a  trip  back  East  to  his  home  in  Illinois. 
While  East  he  found  that  he  had  a  reputation, 
and  he  undertook  to  use  it.  He  found  no  way 
of  making  a  living,  however,  and  he  returned 
to  the  West,  where  he  could  better  market  his 
qualifications. 

At  that  time  Hays  City,  Kansas,  was  one  of 
the  hardest  towns  on  the  frontier.  It  had  more 
than  a  hundred  gambling  dives  and  saloons  to 
its  two  thousand  population,  and  murder  was  an 
ordinary  thing.  Hays  needed  a  town  marshal, 
and  one  who  could  shoot.  Wild  Bill  was 
unanimously  selected,  and  in  six  weeks  he  was 
obliged  to  kill  Jack  Strawhan  for  trying  to 
shoot  him.  This  he  did  by  reason  of  his  supe- 
rior quickness  with  the  six-shooter,  for  Strawhan 
was  drawing  first.  Another  bad  man,  Mulvcy, 
started  to  run  Hays,  in  whose  peace  and  dignity 
Bill  now  felt  a  personal  ownership.  Covered 
by  Mulvey*s  two  revolvers,  Bill  found  room  for 
the  lightning  flash  of  time,  which  is  all  that  is 
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needed  by  the  real  revolver  genius,  and  killed 
Mulvey  on  the  spot.  His  tally  was  now 
seventy-five  men.  He  made  it  seventy-eight  in 
a  fight  with  a  bunch  of  private  soldiers,  who 
called  him  a  *'long-hair" — a  term  very  accurate, 
by  the  way»  for  Bill  was  proud  of  his  long» 
blond  hair,  as  was  General  Custer  and  many  an- 
other man  of  the  West  at  that  time.  In  this 
fight,  Bill  was  struck  by  seven  pistol  balls  and 
barely  escaped  alive  by  flight  to  a  ranch  on  the 
prairie  near  by.  He  lay  there  three  weeks,  while 
General  Phil  Sheridan  had  details  out  with 
orders  to  get  him  dead  or  alive.  He  later 
escaped  in  a  box-car  to  another  town,  and  his 
days  as  marshal  of  Hays  were  over. 

Bill  now  tried  his  hand  at  Wild  West  theatri- 
cals, seeing  that  already  many  Easterners  were 
"dafFy,*'  as  he  called  it,  about  the  West;  but  he 
failed  at  this,  and  went  back  once  more  to  the 
plains  where  he  belonged.  He  was  chosen  mar- 
shal of  Abilene*  then  the  cow  camp  par  excel- 
lence of  the  middle  plains,  and  as  tough  a  com- 
munity as  Hays  had  been. 

The  wild  men  from  the  lower  plains,  fight- 
ing men,  mad  from  whiskey  and  contact  with 
the  settlements*  possibilities  of  long-denied  in- 
dulgence,  swarmed   In   the   streets  and  dives, 
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mingiing  with  desperadoes  and  toughs  from  all 
parts  of  the  frontier.  Those  who  have  never 
lived  in  such  a  community  will  never  be  able  by 
any  description  to  understand  its  phenomena. 
It  seems  almost  unbelievable  that  sober,  steady- 
going  America  ever  knew  such  days;  but  there 
they  were)  and  not  so  long  ago^  for  this  was 
only  1870. 

Two  days  after  Bill  was  elected  marshal  of 
Abilene,  he  killed  a  desperado  who  was 
"whooping-up"  the  town  in  customary  fashion. 
That  same  nighty  he  was  on  the  street,  in  a  dim 
light,  when  all  at  once  he  saw  a  man  whisk 
around  a  corner,  and  saw  something  shine,  as 
he  thought,  with  the  gleam  of  a  weapon.  As 
showing  how  quick  were  the  hand  and  eye  of 
the  typical  gun-man  of  the  day,  it  may  be  stated 
that  Bill  killed  this  man  in  a  flash,  only  to  find 
later  that  it  was  a  friend,  and  one  of  his  own 
deputies.  The  man  was  only  pulling  a  hand- 
kerchief from  his  pocket.  Bill  knew  that  he 
was  watched  every  moment  by  men  who  wanted 
to  kill  him.  He  had  his  life  in  his  hands  all 
the  time.  For  instance,  he  had  next  to  kill  the 
fHcnd  of  the  desperado  whom  he  had  shot.  By 
this  time,  Abilene  respected  its  new  marshal; 
indeed,  was  rather  proud  of  him.     The  reign 
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of  the  bad  man  of  the  plains  was  at  its  height, 
and  the  professional  man-killer,  the  specialist 
with  firearms,  was  a  figure  here  and  there  over 
wide  regions.  Among  all  these  none  compared 
with  this  unique  specimen.  He  was  generous, 
too,  as  he  was  deadly,  for  even  yet  he  was  sup- 
porting a  McCandlas  widow,  and  he  always 
furnished  funerals  for  his  corpses.  He  had  one 
more  to  furnish  soon.  Enemies  down  the 
range  among  the  cow  men  made  up  a  purse  of 
five  thousand  dollars,  and  hired  eight  men  to 
kill  the  town  marshal  and  bring  his  heart  back 
South.  Bill  heard  of  it,  and  literally  made  all 
of  them  jump  off  the  railroad  train  where  he 
met  them.  One  was  killed  in  the  jump.  His 
list  of  homicides  was  now  eight>^-one.  He  had 
never  yet  been  arrested  for  murder,  and  his  kill- 
ing was  in  fair  open  fight,  his  life  usually  against 
large  odds.  He  was  a  strange  favorite  of  for- 
tune»  who  seemed  certainly  to  shield  him  round- 
about. 

Bill  now  went  East  for  another  try  at  theatri- 
cals, in  which,  happily,  he  was  unsuccessful,  and 
for  which  he  felt  a  strong  distaste.  He  was 
scared — on  the  stage;  and  when  he  saw  what 
was  expected  of  him  he  quit  and  went  back  once 
more  to  the  West.     He  appeared  at  Cheyenne, 
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in  the  Black  Hills,  wandering  thus  from  one 
point  to  another  after  the  fashion  of  the  fron- 
tier, where  a  man  did  many  things  and  in  many 
places.  He  had  a  little  brush  with  a  band  of 
Indians,  and  killed  four  of  them  with  four 
shots  from  his  six-shooter,  bringing  his  list  in 
red  and  white  to  eighty-five  men.  He  got  away 
alive  from  the  Black  Hills  with  difficulty;  but  in 
1876  he  was  back  again  at  Deadwood,  married 
now,  and,  one  would  have  thought,  ready  to 
settle  down. 

But  the  life  of  turbulence  ends  in  turbulence. 
He  who  lives  by  the  sword  dies  by  the  sword. 
Deadwood  was  as  bad  a  place  as  any  that  could 
be  found  in  the  mining  regions,  and  Bill  was 
not  an  officer  here,  as  he  had  been  In  Kansas 
towns.  As  marshal  of  Hays  and  Abilene  and 
United  States  marshal  later  at  Hays  City,  he 
had  been  a  national  character.  He  was  at 
Deadwood  for  the  time  only  plain  Wild  Bill, 
handsome,  quiet,  but  ready  for  anything. 

Ready  for  anything  but  treachery !  He  him- 
self had  always  fought  fair  and  in  the  open. 
His  men  were  shot  in  front.  Not  such  was  to 
be  his  fate.  On  the  day  of  August  2,  1876, 
while  he  was  sitting  at  a  game  of  cards  in  a 
saloon,  a  hard  citizen  by  name  of  Jack  McCall 
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slipped  up  behind  him,  placed  a  pistol  to  the 
back,  of  his  head,  and  shot  him  dead  before  he 
knew  he  had  an  enemy  near.  The  ball  passed 
through  Bill's  head  and  out  at  the  cheek»  lodg- 
ing in  the  arm  of  a  man  across  the  table. 

Bill  had  won  a  little  money  from  McCall 
earlier  in  the  day,  and  won  it  fairly,  but  the 
latter  had  a  grudge,  and  was  no  doubt  one  of 
those  disgruntled  souls  who  *'had  it  in"  for  all 
the  rest  of  the  world.  He  got  away  with  the 
killing  at  the  time,  for  a  miners^  court  let  him 
go.  A  few  days  later,  he  began  to  boast  about 
his  act,  seeing  what  fame  was  his  for  ending  so 
famous  a  life;  but  at  Yankton  they  arrested  him, 
tried  him  before  a  real  court,  convicted  him, 
and  hanged  him  promptly. 

Wild  BilPs  body  was  buried  at  Deadwood, 
and  his  grave,  surrounded  by  a  neat  railing  and 
marked  by  a  monument,  long  remained  one  of 
the  features  of  Deadwood.  The  monument  and 
fence  were  disfigured  by  vandals  who  sought 
some  memento  of  the  greatest  bad  man  ever 
in  all  likelihood  seen  upon  the  earth.  His  tally 
of  eighty-five  men  seems  large,  but  In  fair  prob- 
ability it  is  not  large  enough.  His  main  en- 
counters are  known  historically.  He  killed  a 
great  many  Indians  at  different  times,  but  of 
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these  no  accurate  estimate  can  be  claimed.  Nor 
is  his  list  of  victims  as  a  sharpshooter  in  the 
army  legitimately  to  be  added  to  his  record. 
Cutting  out  all  doubtful  instances,  however, 
there  remains  no  doubt  that  he  killed  between 
twenty  and  thirty  men  in  personal  combat  in 
the  open,  and  that  never  once  was  he  tried  in 
any  court  on  a  charge  even  of  manslaughter. 

This  record  is  not  approached  by  that  of  any 
otticr  known  bad  man.  Many  of  them  are 
credited  with  twenty  men,  a  dozen  men,  and  so 
forth;  but  when  the  records  are  sifted  the  list 
dwindles.  It  is  doubted  whether  any  other  bad 
man  in  America  ever  actually  killed  twenty  men 
in  fair  personal  combat.  Bill  was  not  killed 
in  fair  fight,  nor  could  McCall  have  hurt  him 
had  Bill  suspected  his  intent. 

Hickok  was  about  thirty-nine  years  old  when 
killed,  and  he  had  averaged  a  little  more  than 
two  men  for  each  year  of  his  entire  life.  He 
was  well-known  among  army  officers,  and  es- 
teemed as  a  scout  and  a  man,  never  regarded 
as  a  tough  in  any  sense.  He  was  a  man  of 
singular  personal  beauty.  Of  him  General 
Custer,  soon  thereafter  to  fall  a  victim  himself 
upon  the  plains,  said:  "He  was  a  plainsman 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  yet  unlike  any  other 
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of  his  class.  Whether  on  foot  or  on  horse- 
back, he  was  one  of  the  most  perfect  types  of 
physical  manhood  I  ever  saw.  His  manner  was 
entirely  free  from  all  bluster  and  bravado.  He 
never  spoke  oi  himself  unless  requested  to  do 
so.  His  influence  among  the  frontiersmen  was 
unbounded ;  his  word  was  law.  Wild  Bill  was 
anything  but  a  quarrelsome  man,  yet  none  but 
himself  could  enumerate  the  many  conflicts  in 
which  he  had  been  engaged." 

These  are  the  words  of  one  fighting  man 
about  another,  and  both  men  are  entitled  to 
good  rank  in  the  annals  of  the  West.  The 
praise  of  an  army  general  for  a  man  of  no  rank 
or  wealth  leaves  us  feeling  that,  after  all,  it 
was  a  possible  thing  for  a  bad  man  to  be  a  good 
man,  and  worthy  of  respect  and  admiration, 
utterly  unmingled  with  maudlin  sentiment  or 
weak  love  for  the  melodramatic. 
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Chapter  XIII 

Frontier  Wars — Armed  Conflicts  of  Bodies  of 
Men  on  the  Frontiers — Political  IVars;  Town 
Site  Wars;  Cattle  Wars — Factional  Fights- 

THE  history  of  the  border  wars  on  the 
American  frontier,  where  the  fighting 
was  more  like  battle  than  murder,  and 
where  the  extent  of  the  crimes  against  law  be- 
came too  large  for  the  law  ever  to  undertake 
any  settlement,  would  make  a  long  series  of 
bloody  volumes.  These  wars  of  the  frontier 
were  sometimes  political,  as  the  Kansas  anti- 
slavery  warfare;  or,  again,  they  were  fights 
over  town  sites,  one  armed  band  against  an- 
other, and  both  against  the  law.  Wars  over 
cows,  as  of  the  cattle  men  against  the  rustlers  and 
"little  fellows,"  often  took  on  the  phase  of  large 
armed  bodies  of  men  meeting  in  bloody  en- 
counter; though  the  bloodiest  of  these  wars  arc 
those  least  known,  and  the  opera  bouffe  wars 
those  most  widely  advertised. 
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The  state  of  Kansas,  now  so  calm  and  peace- 
ful, is  difficult  to  picture  as  the  scene  of  a  gen- 
eral bloodshed;  yet  wherever  you  scratch  Kan- 
sas history  you  find  a  fight.  No  territory  of 
equal  size  has  had  so  much  war  over  so  many 
different  causes.  Her  story  in  Indian  fighting, 
gambler  fighting,  outlaw  fighting,  toWn  site 
fighting,  and  political  fighting  is  one  not  ap- 
proached by  any  other  portion  of  the  West; 
and  if  at  times  it  was  marked  with  fanaticism  or 
with  sordidness,  it  was  none  the  less  bitter  and 
notable. 

The  border  wars  of  Kansas  and  Missouri  at 
the  time  immediately  preceding  the  civil  war 
would  be  famed  in  song  and  story,  had  not  the 
greater  conflict  between  North  and  South  wiped 
ail  that  out  of  memory.  Even  the  North  was 
divided  over  the  great  question  of  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise.  Alabama,  Arkan- 
sas, California,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mary- 
land, Michigan,  Missouri,  New  Hampshire, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Texas,  and  Virginia  gave  a  whole  or  a  majority 
vote  for  this  repeal  of  the  Compromise. 
Against  the  repeal  were  Connecticut,  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvantaf 
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Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  and  Wisconsin.  Illi- 
nois and  New  Jersey  voted  a  tie  vote.  Ohio 
cast  four  votes  for  the  repeal  measure,  seven- 
teen against  it. 

This  vote  brought  the  territories  of  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  into  the  Union  with  the  option 
open  on  whether  or  not  they  should  have 
slavery;  '*it  being  the  true  intent  and  meaning 
of  this  act  not  to  legislate  slavery  into  any  terri- 
tory, nor  to  exclude  it  therefrom,  but  to  leave 
the  people  thereof  perfectly  free  to  form  and 
regulate  their  own  domestic  institutions  in  their 
own  way." 

That  was  very  well;  but  who  were  '*the  peo- 
ple" of  these  debated  grounds?  Hundreds  of 
abolitionists  of  the  North  thought  it  their  duty 
to  flock  to  Kansas  and  take  up  arms.  Hundreds 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Missouri  thought  it  in- 
cumbent upon  them  to  run  across  the  line  and 
vote  in  Kansas  on  the  ''domestic  institutions"; 
and  to  shoot  in  Kansas  and  to  bum  and  ravage 
in  Kansas.  They  were  met  by  the  anti-slavery 
legions  along  the  wide  frontier,  and  brother 
slew  brother  for  years,  one  series  of  more  or 
less  ignoble  and  dastardly  outrages  following 
another  in  big  or  little,  murders  and  arson  in 
big  or  little,  until  the  whole  country  at  last  was 
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drawn  into  this  matter  of  the  domestic  institu- 
tions of  *'bleeding  Kansas,"  The  animosities 
formed  in  those  days  were  bitter  and  enduring 
ones,  and  the  more  prominent  figures  on  both 
sides  were  men  marked  for  later  slaughter. 
The  civil  war  and  the  slavery  question  were 
fought  out  all  over  the  West  for  ten  year5»  even 
twenty  years  after  the  war  was  over.  Some 
large  figures  came  up  out  of  this  internecine 
strife,  and  there  were  many  deeds  of  courage 
and  many  romantic  adventures;  but  on  the 
whole,  although  the  result  of  all  this  was  for 
the  best,  and  added  another  state  to  the  list 
unalterably  opposed  to  human  slavery,  the 
story  in  detail  is  not  a  pleasant  one,  and  adds 
no  great  glory  to  cither  side.  It  is  a  chapter 
of  American  history  which  is  very  well  let  alonc. 
When  the  railroads  came  across  the  Western 
glainsj__they  brought  a  man  who  hasT)een  pres- 
ent on  the  American  frontier  ever  since  The 
revolutionary  war, — the  land  boomer.  He  was 
in  Kentucky  in  time  to  rob  poor  old  Daniel 
Boone  of  all  the  lands  he  thought  he  owned. 
He  founded  Marietta,  on  the  Ohio  river,  on  a 
land  steal;  and  thence,  westward,  laid  out  one 
town  after  another.  The  early  settler  who 
came  down  the  Ohio  valley  in  the  first  and  sec- 
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ond  decades  of  the  past  century  passed  the 
ruins  of  abandoned  towns  far  back  to  the  east 
even  in  that  day.  The  town-site  shark  passed 
across  the  Mississippi  river  and  the  Missouri, 
antT  everywhere  his  record  was  the  same.  _He 
was  the  pioneer  of  avarice  in  very  many  cases, 
and  often  he  inaugurated  strife  where  he  puN 
ported  to  be  establishing  law.  Each  town 
tHought  itself  the  garden  spot  and  center  of  the 
univcrse^-one  knows  not  how  many  Kansas 
towns,  for  instance,  contended  over  the  absurd 
honor  of  being  exactly  at  the  center  of  the 
United  States! — and  local  pride  was  such  that 
each  citizen  must  unite  with  others  even  in  arms, 
if  need  be,  to  uphold  the  merits  of  his  own 
"city." 

This  peculiar  phaseoffrontier  nature  usually 
came  most  into  evidence  over  tlie  questions  of 
county  seats,  I^^dly~a  frontier  county  seat 
was  ever  established  without  a  fight  of  some  '-A 
kind,  and  often  a  bloody  one.  It  has  chanced 
that  the  author  has  been  in  and  around  a  few 
of  these  clashes  between  rival  towns,  and  he 
may  say  that  the  vehemence  of  the  antagonism 
of  such  encounters  would  have  been  humorous, 
had  it  not  been  so  deadly.  Two  *'cities,"  com- 
posed each  of  a  few  frame  shanties  and  a  set  of 
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blue-print  maps,  one  just  as  barren  of  delight 
as  the  other,  and  neither  worth  fighting  over 
at  the  time,  do  not  seem  typical  of  any  great 
moral  purpose;  yet  at  times  their  citizens 
fought  as  stubbornly  as  did  the  men  who  fought 
for  and  against  slavery  in  Kansas.  One  in- 
y*  stance  of  this  sort  of  thing  will  do,  and  it  is 
'  covered  in  the  chapter  describing  the  Stevens 
County  War,  one  of  the  most  desperate  and 
bloody,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  recent  feuds 
of  local  politicians. 

For  some  reason,  perhaps  that  of  remoteness 
of  time,  the  wars  of  the  cow  men  of  the  range 
seem  to  have  had  a  bolder,  a  less  sordid  and 
more  romantic  interest,  if  these  terms  be  allow- 
able. When  the  cow  man  began  to  fence  up 
the  free  range,  to  shut  up  God*s  out-of-doors, 
he  intrenched  upon  more  than  a  local  or  a 
political  pride.  He  was  now  infringing  upon 
the  great  principle  of  personal  freedom.  He 
was  throttling  the  West  itself,  which  had 
always  been  a  land  of  freedom.  One  docs  not 
know  whether  all  one's  readers  have  known  it, 
that  unspeakable  feeling  of  freedom,  of  inde- 
pendence, of  rebellion  at  restraint,  which  came 
when  one  could  ride  or  drive  for  days  across 
the  empire  of  the  plains  and  never  meet  a  fence 
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to  hinder,  nor  need  a  road  to  show  the  way.  To 
meet  one  of  these  new  far*flung  fences  of  the 
rich  men  who  began  to  take  up  the  West  was 
at  that  time  only  to  cut  it  and  ride  on.  The 
free  men  of  the  West  would  not  be  fenced  in. 
1  he  range  was  theirs,  so  they  blindly  and  lov- 
ingly thought.  Let  those  blame  them  who  love 
this  day  more  than  that. 

But  the  fence  was  the  sign  of  the  property- 
owning  man;  and  the  property-owning  man  has 
always  beaten  the  nomad  and  the  restless  man 
at  last,  and  set  metes  and  hounds  for  him  to  ob- 
serve. The  nestcrs  and  rustlers  tought  out  the 
battle  for  the  free  ran£e_more  liercely  than  wa| 
ever  generally  known^ 

One  of  the  most  widely  known  of  these  cow 
wars  was  the  absurd  Johnson  County  War, 
of  VVvoming,  which  got  much  newspaper  ad- 
vertismg  at  the  time — the  summer  of  1892 — 
and  which  was  always  referred  to  with  a  certain 
contempt  among  old-timers  as  the  *'dude  war." 
Only  two  men  were  killed  in  this  war,  and  the 
non-resident  cattle  men  who  undertook  to  be 
ultra- Western  and  do  a  little  vigilante  work 
for  themselves  among  the  rustlers  found  that 
they  were  not  fit  for  the  task.  They  were 
very  glad   indeed   to   get   themselves   arrested 
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and  under  cover,  more  especially  in  the  protec- 
tion of  the  military.  They  found  that  they  had 
not  lost  any  rustlers  when  they  stirred  up  a 
whole  valley  full  and  were  themselves  besieged, 
surrounded,  and  well-nigh  ready  for  a  general 
wiping  out.  They  killed  a  couple  of  "little  fel- 
lows," or,  rather,  some  of  their  hired  Texas 
cow  boys  did  it  for  them,  but  that  was  all  they 
accomplished,  except  wcli-nigh  to  bankrupt 
Wyoming  in  the  legal  muddle,  out  of  which,  of 
course,  nothing  came.  There  were  in  this  party 
of  cattle  men  a  member  of  the  legislature,  a 
member  of  the  stock  commission,  some  two 
dozen  wealthy  cattle  men,  two  Har\'ard  gradu- 
ates, and  a  young  Englishman  in  search  of  ad- 
venture. They  made,  on  the  whole,  about  the 
most  contemptible  and  inefficient  band  of  vigi- 
lantes that  ever  went  out  to  regulate  things, 
although  their  deeds  were  reported  by  wire  to 
many  journals,  and  for  a  time  perhaps  they  felt 
that  they  were  cutting  quite  a  figure.  Thcy_had 
very  large  property  losses  to  incite  them  to  their 
action,  for  the  rustlers  were  then  pretty  much 
running  things  in  that  part  of  Wyoming,  and 
the  local  courts  would  not  convict  them.  This 
fiasco  scarcely  hastened  the  advent  of  the  day — 
which  came  soon  enough  after  the  railroads  and 
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the  farmers — under  which  the  home  dweller 
outweighed  the  nomad.* 

Wars  bttween  sheep  men  and  cattle  men 
sometimes  took  on  the  phase  of  armed  bodies 
of  men  meeting  in  bloody  encounter.  The 
sheep  were  always  unwelcome  on  the  range, 
and  are  so  to-day,  although  the  courts  now  ad- 
just such  matters  better  than  they  formerly  did. 
The  cow  baron  and  his  men  often  took  revenge 
upon  the  woolly  nuisances  themselves  and  killed 
them  in  numbers.  The  author  knows  of  one 
instance  where  five  thousand  sheep  were  killed 
in  one  box  canon  by  irate  cow  men  whose  range 
had  been  invaded.  The  sheep  eat  the  grass 
down  to  the  point  of  killing  it,  and  cattle  will 
not  feed  on  a  country  which  sheep  have  crossed. 
Many  wars  of  this  kind  have  been  known  all 
the  way  from  Montana  to  Mexico. 

Again,  factional  fights  might  arise  over  some 
trivial  matter  as  an  immediate  cause,  in  a  com- 
munity  or  a  region  where  numbers  of  men 
ralrly  equal  were  separated  in  self-interest.  In 
a  day  when  life  was  still  wild  and  free,  and 
when  the  law  was  still  unknown,  these  differ* 
ences  of  opinion  sometimes  led  to  bitter  and 
bloody  conflicts  between  factions. 

•  5«  "TbeStorvof  the  Cowbov.*'byE  Hou«h.      D   Applcton&Co 
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^^^B                 196                                                The  Story  of      ■ 

^^^E                  The    Lincoln    County    War — The    Bloodiest^ 
^^^^B                 Most  Dramatic  and  Most  Romantic  of  all  the 
^^^^H                  Border    IFars — First    Authentic    Story    Ever 
^^^H                 Printed  of  the  Bitterest  Feud  of  the  Southwest. 

^^^H                f^  1   ^HE    entire    history    of    the    American 
^^^^p                       1         frontier  is  one  of  rebellion  against  the 
^^^F                      J*       law,  if,  indeed,  that  may  be  called  re- 
^^^^K                 hellion  whose  apostles  have  not  yet  recognized 
^^^^B                any  authority  of  the  law.     The  frontier  ante- 
^^^H                  dated  anarchy.     It  broke  no  social  compact,  for 
^^^V                  it  had  never  made  one.     Its  population  asked 
^^^R                  no  protection  save  that  afforded  under  the  stem 
^^^^L                   suzerainty  of  the  six-shooter.     Thc^  anarchy  of 
^^^^1                 the  frontier,  if  we  may  call  it  such,  was  some- 
^^^^B                  times  little  more  than  self-interest  against  self- 
^^^^B                 interest.     This  was  the  true  description  of  the 
^^^^H                 border  conflict  now  in  question. 
^^^^1                      The   Lincoln   County  War,    fully   speaking, 
^^^^r                  embraced  three  wars;  the  Pecos  War  of  the 
^^^L                early  *70*s,  the  Harold  War  of  1874,  and  the 
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Lincoln  County  War  proper,  which  may  be  said 
to  have  begun  in  1874  and  to  have  ended  In 
1879.  The  actors  in  these  different  conflicts 
were  all  intermingled.  There  was  no  blood 
feud  at  the  bottom  of  this  fighting.  Itjvas^the 
war  oi  selMnterest  against  self-interest,  each 
side  supported  by  numbers  of  fighting  men. 

At  that  time  Lincoln  County,  New  Mexico, 
was  about  as  large  as  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 
For  judicial  purposes  it  was  annexed  to  Donna 
Ana  County,  and  its  territories  included  both 
the  present  counties  of  Eddy  and  Chaves,  and 
part  of  what  is  now  Donna  Ana.  It  extended 
west  practically  as  far  the  Rio  Grande  river, 
and  embraced  a  tract  of  mountains  and  high 
tableland  nearly  two  hundred  miles  square. 
Out  of  this  mountain  chain,  to  the  east  and 
southeast,  ran  two  beautiful  mountain  streams, 
the  Bonito  and  the  Ruidoso,  flowing  into  the 
Hondo,  which  continues  on  to  the  flat  valley  of 
the  Pecos  river — once  the  natural  pathway  of 
the  Texas  cattle  herds  bound  north  to  Utah  and 
the  mountain  territories,  and  hence  the  natural 
pathway  also  for  many  lawful  or  lawless  citi- 
zens from  Texas. 

At  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  Texas  was  full 
of  unbranded  and  unowned  cattle.    Out  of  the 
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town  ot  Paris,  Texas,  which  was  founded  by' 
his  rather,  came  one  John  Chisum — one  of  the 
most  typical  cow  men  that  ever  lived.     Bold, 
fearless,    shrewd,    unscrupulous,    genial,    mag-_ 
nctic,  he  was  the  man  of  all  others  to  occupy  a 
kingdom  which  had  heretofore  had  no  ruler. 

John  Chisum  drove  the  first  herds  up  the 
Pecos  trail  to  the  territorial  market.  He  held 
at  one  time  perhaps  eighty  thousand  head  of 
cattle  under  his  brand  of  the  *'Long  I"  and 
"jinglebob."  Moreover,  he  had  powers  of  at- 
torney from  a  great  many  cow  men  in  Texas 
and  lower  New  Mexico,  authorizing  him  to 
take  up  any  trail  cattle  which  he  found  under 
their  respective  brands.  He  carried  a  tin  cylin- 
der, large  as  a  water-spout,  that  contained, 
some  said,  more  than  a  thousand  of  these  pow- 
ers of  attorney.  At  least,  it  is  certain  he  had 
papers  enough  to  give  him  a  wide  authority, 
Chisum  riders  combed  every  north-bound  herd. 
If  they  found  the  cattle  of  any  of  his  "friends," 
they  were  cut  out  and  turned  on  the  Chisum 
range.  There  were  many  "little  fellows," 
small  cattlemen,  nested  here  and  there  on  the 
flanks  of  the  Chisum  herds.  What  more  natural 
than  that  they  should  steal  from  him,  In  case 
they  found  a  market  of  their  pwn?    That  was 
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much  easier  than  raising  cows  of  their  own. 
Now,  there  was  a  marlcer  up  this  winding  Bo- 
niti>  \  alley,  at  Lincoln  and  I-ort  Stanton.  The 
soldiers  of  the  latter  post,  and  the  Indians  ot 
the  Mescalero  reservation  near  by,  needed  sup- 
plies. There  were  others  besides  John  Chisum 
who  might  need  a  beef  contract  now  and  then, 
and  cattle  to  fill  it. 

At  the  end  of  the  civil  war,  there  was  in 
New  Mexico,  with  what  was  known  as  the  Cali- 
fornia Column,  which  joined  the  forces  of  New 
Me.xican  volunteers,  an  officer  known  as  Major 
L.  G.  Murphy.  After  the  war,  a  great  many 
men  settled  near  the  points  where  they  were  mus- 
tered out  in  the  South  and  West.  It  was  thus 
with  Major  Murphy,  who  located  as  post- 
trader  at  the  little  frontier  post  known  as  Fort 
Stanton,  which  was  founded  by  Captain  Frank 
Stanton  In  1854,  in  the  Indian  days.  John 
Chisum  located  his  Bosque  Grande  ranch 
about  1865,  and  Murphy  came  to  Fort  Stanton 
about  1866.  In  1875,  Chisum  dropped  down 
to  his  South  Spring  River  ranch^  and  by  that 
time  Murphy  had  been  thrown  out  of  the  post- 
tradership  by  Major  Clendenning,  command- 
ing officer,  who  did  not  like  his  methods.  He 
had  dropped  nine  miles  down  the  Bonito  from 
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Fort  Stanton,  with  two  young  associates,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Murphy,  Riley  &  Dolan,  some- 
times spoken  of  as  L.  G.  Murphy  &  Co. 

Murphy  was  a  hard-drinking  man,  yet  withal 
something  of  a  student.  He  was  intelligent, 
generous,  bold  and  shrewd.  He  "staked" 
every  little  cow  man  in  Lincoln  county,  includ- 
ing a  great  many  who  hung  on  the  flanks  of 
John  Chisum^s  herds.  These  men  in  turn  were 
in  their  ethics  bound  to  support  him  and  his 
methods.  Murphy  was  king  of  the  Bonito 
country.  Chisum  was  king  of  the  Pecos;  not 
merchant  but  cow  man,  and  caring  for  nothing 
which  had  not  grass  and  water  on  it. 

Here,  then,  were  two  rival  kings.  Each  at 
times  had  occasion  for  a  beef  contract.  The 
result  is  obvious  to  anyone  who  knows  the  ways 
of  the  remoter  West  in  earlier  days.  The 
times  were  ripe  for  trouble.  Murphy  bought 
stolen  beef,  and  furnished  bran  instead  of  flour 
on  his  Indian  contracts,  as  the  government 
records  show.  His  henchmen  held  the  Chisum 
herds  as  their  legitimate  prey.  Thus  we  now 
have  our  stage  set  and  peopled  for  the  grim 
drama  of  a  bitter  border  war. 

The_Pccos  war  was  mostly  an  indiscriminate 
killing  among  cow  men  and  cattle  thieves,  and 
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it  cost  many  lives,  though  it  had  no  beginning 
and  no  end.  The  Texas  men,  hard  riders  and 
cheerful  shooters  for  the  most  part,  came  push- 
ing up  the  Pecos  and  into  the  Bonito  canon. 
Among  these,  in  1874,  were  four  brothers 
known  as  the  Harold  boys,  Bill,  Jack,  Tom 
and  Bob,  who  had  come  from  Texas  in  1872. 
Two  of  them  located  ranches  on  the  Ruidoso, 
being  *'staked**  therein  by  Major  Murphy,  king 
for  that  part  of  the  countryside.  The  Harold 
boys  once  undertook  to  run  the  town  of  Lin- 
coln, and  a  foolish  justice  ordered  a  constable 
to  arrest  them.  One  Gillam,  an  ex-sherift,  told 
the  boys  to  put  on  their  guns.  On  that  night 
there  were  killed  Gillam,  Bill  Harold,  Dave 
Warner  and  Martinez,  the  Mexican  constable. 
The  dead  body  of  Martinez  was  lying  in  the 
street  the  next  morning  with  a  deep  cross  cut 
on  the  forehead.  From  that  time  on  for  the 
next  five  years,  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to 
sec  dead  men  lying  in  the  streets  of  Lincoln. 
The  Harold  boys  had  sworn  revenge. 

There  was  a  little  dance  in  an  adobe  one 
night  at  Lincoln,  when  Ben  Harold  and  some 
Texas  men  from  the  Seven  Rivers  country  rode 
up.  They  killed  four  men  and  one  woman  that 
before  thev  started  back  to  Seven  Rivers. 
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From  that  time  on,  it  was  Texas  against  the 
law,  such  as  the  latter  was.  No  resident  places 
the  number  of  the  victims  of  the  Haroldjwaj 
at  less  than  forty  or  fifty,  and  it  is  believed  that 
at  least  seventy-five  would  be  more  correct. 
These  killings  proved  the  weakness  of  the  law, 
for  none  of  the  Harold  gang  was  ever  punished. 
As  for  the  Lincoln  County  War  proper,  the 
magazine  was  now  handsomely  laid.  Only  the 
spark  was  needed.  What  would  that  naturally 
be?  Either  an  actual  law  court,  or  else — 
a  woman  I  In  due  time,  both  were  forth- 
coming. 

The  woman  in  the  case  still  lives  to-day  in 
New  Mexico,  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  "Cat- 
tle Queen*'  of  New  Mexico.  She  bears  now 
the  name  of  Mrs.  Susan  E.  Barber.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Susan  E.  Hummer,  the  name 
sometimes  spelled  Homer,  and  she  was  bom  in 
Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania.  Susan  Hummer 
was  a  granddaughter  of  Anna  Maria  Spangler- 
Stauffer.  The  Spangler  family  is  a  noble  one 
of  Germany  and  very  old.  George  Spangler 
was  cup-bcarcr  to  Godfrey,  Chancellor  of 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  and  was  with  the  latter 
on  the  Crusade  when  Barbarossa  was  drowned 
in  the  Syrian  river,  Calycadmus,  in  1190.    The 
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American  seat  of  this  old  family  was  in  York 
county,  Pennsylvania,  where  the  first  Spanglers 
settled  in  1731.  It  was  from  this  tenacious  and 
courageous  ancestry  that  there  sprang  this  figure 
of  a  border  warfare  in  a  region  wild  as  Barba- 
rossa's  realm  centuries  ago. 

On  August  23,  1873,  *"  Atchison,  Kansas, 
Susan  Hummer  was  married  to  Alexander  A. 
McSween,  a  young  lawyer  fresh  from  the 
Washington  university  law  school  of  St.  Louis. 
McSween  was  born  in  Charlottetown,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  and  was  educated  in  the  first 
place  as  a  Presbyterian  minister.  He  was 
a  man  of  good  appearance,  of  intelligence  and 
address,  and  of  rather  more  polish  than  the 
average  man.  Hcwas  an  orator,  a  dreamer, 
and  a  visionary;  a  strange,  complex  character. 
He  was  not  a  fighting  man,  and  belonged  any- 
where in  the  world  rather  than  on  the  frontier 
of  the  bloody  Southwest.  His  health  was  not 
good,  and  he  resolved  to  journey  to  New 
Mexico.  He  and  his  young  bride  started  over- 
land, with  a  good  team  and  conveyance,  and 
reached  the  little  placxta  of  Lincoln,  In  the 
Bonito  canon,  March  15,  1875.  Outside  of 
the  firm  of  Murphy,  Riley  &  Dolan,  there  were 
at  that  time  but  one  or  two  other  American 
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families.  McSween  started  up  in  the  practice 
of  law. 

There  appeared  in  northern  New  Mexico  at 
about  this  time  an  Englishman  by  the  name  of 
J.  H.  Tunstall,  newly  arrived  in  the  West  in 
search  of  investment.  Tunstall  was  told  that 
there  was  good  open  cattle  range  to  be  had  in 
Lincoln  county.  He  came  to  Lincoln,  met  Mc- 
Sween, formed  a  partnership  with  him  In  the 
banking  and  mercantile  business,  and,  more- 
over, started  for  himself,  and  altogether  inde- 
pendently, a  horse  and  cattle  ranch  on  the  Rio 
Fcliz,  a  day's  journey  below  Lincoln.  Now, 
King  Murphy,  of  Lincoln  county,  found  a  rival 
business  growing  up  directly  under  his  eyes.  He 
liked  this  no  better  than  King  Chisum  liked  the 
little  cow  men  on  his  flanks  in  the  Seven  Rivers 
country.  Things  were  ripening  still  more 
rapidly  for  trouble.  Presently,  the  immediate 
cause  made  its  appearance. 

There  had  been  a  former  partner  and  friend 
of  Major  Murphy  in  the  pos^tradcrship  ^ 
Fort  Stanton,  Colonel  Emil  Fritz,  who  estab- 
lishcd  the  Fritz  ranch,  a  few  miles  below  Lirt 
coin.  Colonel  Fritz  having  amassed  a  consider- 
able fortune,  concluded  to  return  to  Germany. 
He  had  insured  his  life  in  the  American  Insur- 
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ance  Company  for  ten  thousand  dollars,  and 
had  made  a  will  leaving  this  policy,  or  the 
greater  part  of  It,  to  his  sister.  The  latter  had 
married  a  clerk  at  Fort  Stanton  by  the  name  of 
SchoUand,  but  did  not  get  along  well  with  her 
husband.  Heretofore  no  such  thing  as  divorce 
had  been  known  in  that  part  of  the  world;  but 
courts  and  lawyers  were  now  present,  and  it 
occurred  to  Mrs,  Scholland  to  have  a  divorce. 
She  sent  to  Mr.  McSween  for  legal  counsel,  and 
for  a  time  lived  in  the  McSween  house. 

Now  came  news  of  the  death,  in  Germany, 
of  Colonel  Kmil  Frit?,.  His  brother,  Charlie 
Frit/.,  undertook  to  look  up  the  estate.  He 
found  the  will  and  insurance  policy  had  been 
left  with  Major  Murphy;  but  Major  Murphy, 
accustomed  to  running  afiairs  in  his  own  way, 
refused  to  give  up  the  Emil  Fritz  will,  and 
forced  McSween  to  get  a  court  order  appoint- 
ing Mrs,  Scholland  administratrix  of  the  Fritz 
estate.  Not  even  in  that  capacity  would  Major 
Murphy  deliver  to  her  the  will  and  insurance 
policy  when  they  were  demanded,  and  it  is 
claimed  that  he  destroyed  the  will.  Certainly 
it  was  never  probated.  Murphy  was  accus- 
tomed to  keep  this  will  in  a  tin  can,  hid  in  a  hole 
in  the  adobe  wall  of  his  store  buildine.    There 
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were  no  safes  at  that  time  and  place.  The 
policy  had  been  left  as  security  for  a  loan  of 
nine  hundred  dollars  advanced  by  a  firm  known 
as  Spiegelberg  Brothers.  Few  ingredients  were 
now  lacking  for  a  typical  melodrama.  Mean- 
time the  plot  thickened  by  the  failure  of  the  in- 
surance company  I  ' 
McSween,  in  the  interest  of  Mrs.  Scholland, 
now  went  East  to  see  what  could  be  done  in  the 
collection  of  the  insurance  policy.  He  was  able 
finally,  in  1876,  to  collect  the  full  amount  of  ten 
thousand  dollars,  and  this  he  deposited  in  his 
own  name  in  a  St.  Louis  bank  then  owned  by 
Colonel  Hunter.  He  had  been  obliged  to  pay 
the  Spiegelbergs  the  face  of  their  loan  before 
he  could  get  the  policy  to  take  East  with  him. 
He  wished  to  be  secured  against  this  advance- 
ment and  reimbursed  as  well  for  his  expenses, 
which,  together  with  his  fee,  amounted  to  a  con- 
siderable sum.  Moreover,  the  German  Minis- 
ter enjoined  McSween  from  turning  over  any 
of  this  money,  as  there  were  other  heirs  in  Ger- 
many. Major  Murphy  owed  McSwecn  some 
money.  Colonel  Fritz  also  died  owing  Mc- 
Sween thirty-three  hundred  dollars,  fees  due  on 
legal  work.  Yet  Murphy  demanded  the  full 
amount  of  the  insurance  policy  from  McSwecn 
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again  and  again.  Muq^hy,  Riley  &  Dolan 
now  sued  out  an  attachment  on  McSween's 
property,  and  levied  on  the  goods  in  the  I'un- 
stall-McSween  store.  The  "law"  was  now 
doing  its  work;  but  there  was  a  very  liberal 
interpretation  put  upon  the  law*s  intent.  As 
construed  by  Sheriff  William  Brady,  the  writ 
applied  also  to  the  Englishman  Tunstall's  prop- 
erty in  cattle  and  horses  on  the  Rio  Feliz 
ranch;  which,  of  course,  was  high-handed 
illegality.  McSween's  statement  that  he  had  no 
interest  in  the  Feliz  ranch  served  no  purpose. 
Brady  and  Murphy  were  warm  friends.  The 
lawyer  McSween  had  accused  them  of  being 
something  more  than  that — allies  and  conspira- 
tors. McSween  and  Tunstall  bought  Lincoln 
county  scrip  cheap ;  but  when  they  presented  it 
to  the  county  treasurer,  Murphy,  it  was 
not  paid,  and  it  was  charged  that  he  and 
Brady  had  made  away  with  the  county  funds. 
That  was  never  proved,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
no  county  books  were  ever  kept  I  McSween 
started  the  first  set  ever  known  there. 

At  this  time  there  was  working  for  Tunstall 
on  the  Felir  ranch  the  noted  desperado,  Billy 
the  Kid,  who  a  short  time  formerly  had  worked 
for  John  Chisum.     The  latter  at  this  stage  of 
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the  advancing  troubles,  appears  rather  as  a  third 
party,  or  as  holding  one  point  of  a  triangle, 
whose  other  two  comers  were  occupied  by  the 
Murphy  and  McSween  factions. 

Whether  or  not  it  was  a  legal  posse  which 
went  out  to  serve  the  attachment  on  the  Tun- 
stall  cattle — or  whether  or  not  a  posse  was 
necessary  for  that  purpose — the  truth  is  that  a 
band  of  men,  on  February  13th,  1878,  did  go 
out  under  some  semblance  of  the  law  and  in  the 
interests  of  the  Murphy  pcoplc*s  claim.  Some 
state  that  William  S.  Morton,  or  *'Bill/*  Mor- 
ton, was  chosen  by  Sheriff  Brady  as  his  deputy 
and  as  leader  of  this  posse.  Others  name  dif- 
ferent men  as  leaders.  Certainly,  the  band  was 
suited  for  any  desperate  occasion.  With  it  was 
one  Tom  Hill,  who  had  killed  several  men  at 
different  times,  and  who  had  been  heard  to  say 
that  he  intended  to  kill  Tunstall.  There  was 
also  Jesse  Evans,  just  in  from  the  Rio  Grande 
country,  and,  unless  that  were  Billy  the  Kid, 
the  most  redoubtable  fighter  in  all  that  country. 
Evans  had  formerly  worked  for  John  Chisum, 
and  had  been  the  friend  of  Billy  the  Kid;  but 
these  two  had  now  become  enemies.  Others  of 
the  party  were  William  M.  Johnson,  Ham 
Mills,  Johnnie   Hurley,   Frank   Baker,  several 
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ranchers  still  living  in  that  country,  and  two  or 
three  Mexicans.  All  these  rode  across  the 
mountains  to  the  Ruidoso  valley  on  their  way 
to  the  Rio  Feliz.  They  met,  coming  from  the 
Tunstall  ranch,  Tunstall  himself  in  company 
with  his  foreman,  Dick  Brewer,  John  Middle- 
ton  and  Billy  the  Kid.  When  the  Murphy 
posse  came  up  with  Tunstall,  he  was  alone.  His 
men  were  at  the  time  chasing  a  flock  of  wild 
turkeys  along  a  distant  hillside.  When  called 
upon  to  halt,  Tunstall  did  so,  and  then  came  up 
toward  the  posse.  **You  wouldn't  hurt  me,  boys, 
would  you?"  he  said,  as  he  approached  lead- 
ing his  horse.  When  within  a  few  yards,  Tom 
Hill  said  to  him,  '*Why,  hello,  Tunstall,  is  that 
you?"  and  almost  with  the  words  Hred  upon  him 
with  his  six-shooter  and  shot  him  down.  Some 
say  that  Hill  shot  Tunstall  again,  and  a  young 
Mexican  boy  called  Pantilon  beat  in  his  skull 
with  a  rock.  They  put  Tunstall's  hat  under  his 
head  and  left  him  lying  there  beside  his  horse, 
which  was  also  killed.  His  folded  coat  was 
found  under  the  horse's  head.  His  body,  lashed 
on  a  burro's  back,  was  brought  over  the  moun- 
tains by  his  friends  that  night  into  Lincoln, 
twenty  miles  distant.  Fifty  men  took  up  the 
McSwccn  fight  that  night;  for,  in  truth,  the  kill- 
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ing  of  Tunstall  was  murder  and  without  justifi- 
cation. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the  actual  Lincoln 
CounTy  War.  Dick  Brewer,  TunstaTI's  fore- 
man, was  now  leader  of  the  McSvvccn  hghting 
men.  McSween,  of  course,  supplied  him  with 
color  of  "legal''  authority.  He  was  appointed 
''special  constable."  Neither  party  had  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  all  the  legal  papers  required. 
Each  party  was  presently  to  have  a  sheriff  of  its 
own.  Meantime,  there  was  at  Lincoln  an  accom^ 
modating  justice  of  the  peace»  John  P.  Wilson, 
who  was  ready  to  give  either  faction  any  sor^ 
of  legal  paper  It  demanded.  Dick  Brewer, 
Billy  the  Kid»  and  nearly  a  dozen  others  of  the 
first  McSween  posse  started  to  the  lower 
country,  where  lived  a  good  many  of  Murphy's 
friends,  small  cow  men  and  others.  On  the  Rio 
Penasco,  about  six  miles  from  the  Pecos,  they 
came  across  a  party  of  five  men,  two  of  whom, 
Billy  Morton  and  Frank  Baker,  had  been  pres- 
ent at  the  killing  of  Tunstall.  Baker  and  Mor- 
ton surrendered  under  promise  of  safekeeping, 
and  were  held  for  a  time  at  Roswell.  On  the 
trail  from  Roswell  to  Lincoln,  at  a  point  near 
the  Agua  Negra,  both  these  men,  while  kneel- 
ing   and   pleading    for    their    lives,    were    do- 
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liberately  shot  and  killed  by  Billy  the  Kid. 
There  was  with  the  Brewer  posse  a  buffalo-hun- 
ter by  the  name  of  McClosky,  who  had  prom- 
ised to  take  care  of  these  prisoners.  Joe  Mc- 
Nab,  of  the  posse,  shot  and  killed  McClosky  in 
cold  blood.  In  this  McSwecn  posse  were  "Doc" 
Skurlock,  Charlie  Bowdre,  Billy  the  Kid,  Hen- 
dry Brown,  Jim  French,  John  Middleton,  with 
McNab,  Wait  and  Smith,  besides  McClosky, 
who  seems  not  to  have  been  loyal  enough  to 
them  to  sanction  cold  blooded  murder,  ^hcsc 
victims  were  killed  March  7tht   1878. 

There  had  now  been  deliberate  murder  com- 
mitted upon  the  one  side  and  upon  the  other. 
There  were  many  men  implicated  on  each  side. 
These  men,  in  self-interest,  now  drew  apart  to- 
gether. The  factions^  of  necessity,  became 
more  firmly  established.  It  may  be  seen  that 
there  was  very  little  principle  at  stake  on  either 
side.  The  country  was  now  simply  going  wild 
again.  It  meant  to  take  the  law  into  its  own 
hands;  and  the  population  was  divided  into 
these  two  factions,  to  one  or  the  other  of  which 
every  resident  must  perforce  belong.  A  choice, 
and  sometimes  a  quick  one,  was  an  imperative 
necessity. 

The  next  killing  was  that  of  Buckshot  Rob- 
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erts,  at  Blazer's  Mill,  near  the  Mescalero  Res- 
ervation buildings,  an  affair  described  in  a  later 
chapter.  Thirteen  men,  later  of  the  Kid^s 
gang,  led  by  Dick  Brewer,  attacked  Roberts, 
who  killed  Dick  Brewer  before  he  himself  died. 
The  death  of  the  latter  left  the  Kid  chief  of  the 
McSwecn  forces. 

A  great  blood  lust  now  possessed  all  the  popu- 
lation. It  wanted  no  law.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  the  intention  to  make  away"wTth  Judge! 
Warren  Bristol  of  the  circuit  court.  The  lat- 
ter, knowing  of  these  turbulent  times  in  Lincoln, 
decided  not  to  hold  court.  He  sent  word  to 
Sheriff  William  Brady  to  open  court  and  then 
at  once  to  adjourn  it.     This^as  on  April  i, 

Sheriff  Brady,  in  walking  down  the  street 
toward  the  dwelling-house  in  which  court  ses- 
sions were  then  held,  was  obliged  to  pass  the 
McSween  store  and  residence.  Behind  the  cor- 
ral wall,  there  lay  ambushed  Billy  the  Kid  and 
at  least  five  others  of  his  gang.  Brady  was  ac- 
companied by  Billy  Matthews  (J.  B.  Matthews, 
now  dead;  postmaster  of  Roswell,  New 
Mexico,  in  1904),  by  George  Hindman,  his 
deputy,  and  Dad  Peppin,  later  sheriff  of  Lin- 
coln county.    The  Kid  and  his  men  waited  until 
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the  victims  had  gone  by.  Then  a  volley  was  fired. 
Shcrift  Brady,  shot  in  the  back,  slowly  sank 
down,  his  knees  weakening  under  him.  *'My 
God!  My  God!  My  God!"  he  exclaimed,  as 
he  gradually  dropped.  He  had  been  struck  in 
the  back  by  five  balls.  As  he  sank  down,  he 
turned  his  head  to  see  his  murderers,  and  as  he 
did  so  received  a  ball  in  the  eye,  and  so  fell 
dead.  George  Hindman,  the  deputy,  also  shot 
in  the  back,  ran  down  the  street  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards  before  he  fell.  He  lay  in 
the  street  and  few  dared  to  go  out  to  him.  A 
saloon-keeper,  Ike  Stockton  (himself  a  bad 
man^  and  later  killed  at  Durango,  Colorado), 
offered  him  a  drink  of  water,  which  he  brought 
in  his  hat,  and  Hindman,  accepting  it,  fell  back 
dead. 

The  murder  of  Sheriff  Brady  left  the  country 
without  even  the  semblance  of  law;  but  each 
party  now  took  steps  to  set  up  a  legal  machinery 
of  Its  own,  as  cover  for  its  own  acts.  The  old 
justice  of  the  peace,  John  P.  Wilson,  would 
issue  a  warrant  on  any  pretext  for  any  person ; 
but  there  must  be  some  one  with  authority  to 
serve  the  process.  In  a  quasi-election,  the  Mc- 
Sween  faction  instituted  John  Copeland  as  their 
sheriff.     The  Murphy  faction  held  that  Cope- 
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land  never  qualified  as  sheriff.  He  lived  with 
McSween  part  of  the  time.  It  was  understood 
that  he  was  sheriff  for  the  purpose  of  bothering 
nobody  but  the  Murphy  people. 

Meantime,  the  other  party  were  not  thus  to 
be  surpassed.  In  June,  1878,  Governor  AxtcII 
appointed  George  W,  Peppin  as  sheriff  of  Lin- 
coln county.  Peppin  qualified  at  Mesilla,  came 
back  to  Lincoln,  and  demanded  of  Copcland 
the  warrants  !n  his  possession.  He  had,  on  his 
part,  twelve  warrants  for  the  arrest  of  mem- 
bers of  the  McSween  gang.  Little  lacked  now 
to  add  confusion  in  this  bloody  coil.  The  coun- 
try was  split  into  two  factions.  Each  had  a 
sheriff  as  a  figurehead!  What  and  where  was 
the  law? 

Peppin  had  to  get  fighting  men  to  serve  his 
warrants,  and  he  could  not  always  be  particular 
about  the  social  standing  of  his  posses.  He  had 
a  thankless  and  dangerous  position  as  the  "Mur- 
phy sheriff,"  Most  of  his  posses  were  recruited 
from  among  the  small  ranchers  and  cow  boys  of 
the  lower  Pecos.  Peppin  was  sheriff  only  a  few 
months,  and  threw  up  the  job  $2,800  in  debt. 

The  men  of  both  parties  were  now  scouting 
about  for  each  other  here  and  there  over  a  dis- 
t)  ict  more  than  a  hundred  miles  square;  but 
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presently  the  war  was  to  take  on  the  dignity 
of  a  pitched  battle.  Early  in  July,  1878,  the 
Kid  and  his  gang  rounded  up  at  the  McSween 
house.  There  were  a  dozen  white  desperadoes 
in  their  party.  There  were  about  forty  Mexi- 
cans also  identified  with  the  McSween  faction. 
These  were  quartered  in  the  Montana  and  Ellis 
residences,  well  down  the  street. 

The  Murphy  forces  now  surrounded  the  Mc- 
Sween house,  and  at  once  a  pitched  battle  began. 
The  McSween  men  started  the  firing  from  the 
windows  and  loopholes  of  their  fortress.  The 
Peppin  men  replied.  The  town,  divided 
against  itself,  held  undercover.  For  three  days 
the  two  little  armies  lay  here,  separated  by  the 
distance  of  the  street,  perhaps  sixty  men  in  all 
on  the  McSween  side,  perhaps  thirty  or  forty 
in  all  on  the  Murphy-Peppin  side,  of  whom 
nineteen  were  Americans. 

To  keep  the  McSween  men  inside  their  forti- 
fications, Peppin  had  three  men  posted  on  the 
mountain  side,  whence  they  could  look  down 
directly  upon  the  top  of  the  houses,  as  the  moun- 
tain here  rises  up  sharply  back  of  the  narrow 
line  of  adobe  buildings.  These  pickets  were 
Charlie  Crawford,  Lucillo  Montoye,  and  an- 
other Mexican,  and  with  their  long-range  buf- 
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falo  guns  they  threw  a  good  many  heavy  slugs 
of  lead  into  the  McSween  house.  At  last,  one 
Fernando  Herrera,  a  McSween  Mexican, 
standing  in  the  back  door  of  the  Montana 
house,  fired,  at  a  distance  of  about  nine  hun- 
dred yards,  at  CharlTe  Crawford.  The  shot 
cut  Crawford  down,  and  he  lay,  with  his  back 
broken,  behind  a  rock  on  the  mountain  side  in 
the  hot  sun  nearly  all  day.  Crawford  was  later 
brought  down  to  the  street.  Medical  attend- 
ance there  was  none,  and  few  dared  to  offer 
sympathy,  but  Captain  Saturnino  Baca*  carried 
Crawford  a  drink  of  water. 

The  death  of  Crawford  ended  the  second 
day's  fighting.  Peppin*s  party  now  numbered 
sixteen  men  from  the  Seven  Rivers  country,  or 

*  CaptUD  Situmina  Bica  wai  a  friend  of  Kit  Canon,  an  officer  in  the  New 
Mexican  Volunteen,  and  the  iccond  commanding  officer  of  Fort  Scantoo. 
He  came  to  Lincoln  in  1865,  and  purchased  of  J.  Trujillo  the  old  fCoo« 
tower,  ai  part  of  what  wu  then  the  Baca  proprrtjr,  nrar  the  McSwrrn 
rctidence.  The  Bacaa  were  recognised  as  non -combatants,  but  were  fiiendl)! 
to  Major  Morphjr.  Mrs.  McSween  and  Mn.  Baca  were  binef  enemies, 
and  it  was  commonly  aid  tKat:^  ai  eacB  side  KaH~a~ihef ift,~cach  uJe'tad  a 
wroman.  Boniucio  J.  Baca,  ion  of  Captain  and  Mrs.  Baca,  was  a  prote'fj 
of  Major  Murphy,  who  aent  him  to  Notre  Dame  UnivcTaity,  Indiana,  to  be 
educated.  "Bonnie"  Baca  was  at  di/Tcrent  times  cleric  of  the  probate 
court,  county  atsesaor,  deputy  sheriff,  etc.,  and  was  court  interpretci  under 
Judge  Warren  H.  Briatol.  He  was  teaching  school  at  the  time  Sherifl 
Brady  was  shot,  and  from  his  refuge  in  the  **  round  tower,*'  a  few  feet 
dbcant,  nw  Brady  fall.  Captain  Baca,  wife  and  ion,  were  after  that  closely 
watched  by  the  men  of  the  McSween  faction,  but  managed  to  remain 
neutral  and  never  became  involved  in  the  fighting,  though  BiUy  the  Kid 
more  than  once  threatened  to  kill  young  Baca. 
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twenty-eight  in  all.  The  McSwecn  men  be- 
sieged in  the  adobe  were  Billy  the  Kid,  Harvey 
Norris  (killed),  Tom  O'Folliard,  Ighenio  Sala- 
zar  (wounded  and  left  for  dead),  Ignacio  Gon- 
zales, Jose  Semora  (killed),  Francisco  Romero 
(killed),  and  Alexander  A.  McSwecn,  leader 
of  the  faction  (killed).  Doc  Skurlock,  Jack 
Middleton,  and  Charlie  Bowdre  were  in  the 
adjoining  store  building. 

At  about  noon  of  the  third  day,  old  Andy 
Bojle^  _ex-soldier  of  the  British  army,  said, 
"We'll  have  to  get  a  cannon  and  blow  in  the 
doors,  ril  go  up  to  the  fort  and  steal  a  can- 
non." Half-way  up  to  the  fort,  he  found  his 
cannon — ^two  Gatling  guns  and  a  troop  of 
colored  cavalry — already  on  the  road  to  stop 
what  had  been  reported  as  firing  on  women  and 
children.  The  detachment  was  under  charge  of 
the  commanding  officer  of  Fort  Stanton,  Colo- 
nel  Dudley,  who  marched  his  men  past  the  be- 
leagured  house  and  drew  them  up  below  the 
place.  Colonel  Dudley  was  besought  by  Mrs. 
McSwecn,  who  came  out  under  fire,  to  save  her 
husband's  life;  but  he  refused  to  interfere  or 
take  side  in  the  matter,  saying  that  the  sheriff 
of  the  county  was  there  and  in  charge  of  his 
own  posse.     Mrs.  McSween  refused  to  accept 
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protection  and  go  up  to  the  post,  but  returned 
to  her  husband  for  what  she  knew  must  soon  be 
the  end. 

McSween^  ex-minister,  lawyer,  honest  or  dis- 
honest instigator,  innocent  or  malicious  cause — 
and  one  may  choose  his  adjectives  in  this  mat- 
ter— of  all  these  bloody  scenes,  now  sat  in  the 
house,  his  head  bowed  in  his  hands,  the  picture 
of  foreboding  despair.  His  nerve  was  abso- 
lutely gone.  No  one  paid  any  attention  to  him. 
His  wife,  the  actual  leader,  was  far  braver  than 
he.  The  Kid  was  the  commander,  "They'd 
kill  us  all  if  we  surrendered,"  he  said.  "We'll 
shoot  it  out  I" 

Old  Andy  Boyle  got  some  sticks  and  some 
coal  oil,  and,  under  protection  of  rifles,  started 
a  fire  against  a  street  door  of  the  house.  Jack 
Long  and  two  others  also  fired  the  house  in  the 
rear.  A  keg  of  powder  had  been  concealed 
under  the  floor.  The  flames  reached  this  pow- 
der, and  there  was  an  explosion  which  did  more 
than  anything  else  toward  ending  the  siege. 

At  about  dusk.  Bob  Beckwith,  old  man 
Pierce,  and  one  other  man,  ran  around  toward 
the  rear  of  the  house.  Beckwith  called  out  to 
the  inmates  to  surrender.  They  demanded  that 
the  shcrifi  come  for  a  parley,     "I'm  a  deputy 
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sheriff,"  replied  Beckwith.  It  was  dark  or 
nearly  so.  Several  figures  burst  out  of  the  rear 
door  of  the  burning  house,  among  these  the  un- 
fortunate McSween.  Around  him,  and  ahead 
of  him,  ran  Billy  the  Kid,  Skurlock,  French, 
0*FolIiard,  Bowdre,  and  a  few  others.  The 
flashing  of  sbc-shooters  at  close  range  ended 
the  three  days*  battle.  McSween,  still  unarmed, 
dropped  dead.  He  was  found,  half  sitting, 
leaning  against  the  corral  wall.  Bob  Beckwith, 
of  the  Pcppin  forces,  fell  almost  at  the  same 
time,  killed  by  Billy  the  Kid.  Near  McSwcen's 
body  lay  those  of  Romero  and  Semora  and  of 
Harvey  Norris.  The  latter  was  a  young  Kan- 
san,  newly  arrived  in  that  country,  of  whom 
little  was  known. 

With  the  McSween  party,  there  was  one 
game  Mexican,  Ighenio  Salazar,  who  is  alive 
to-day,  by  miracle.  In  the  rush  from  the  house, 
Salazar  was  shot  down,  being  struck  by  two  bul- 
lets. He  feigned  death.  Old  Andy  Boyle 
stood  over  him  with  his  gun  cocked.  **I  guess 
he's  dead,"  said  Andy.  "If  I  thought  he 
wasn^t,  I  shoot  him  some  more."  They  then 
jumped  on  Salazar's  body  to  assure  themselves. 
In  the  darkness,  Salazar  rolled  over  into  a  ditch, 
later  made  his  escape,  stopped  his  wounds  with 
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some  corn  husks,  and  found  concealment  in 
a  Mexican  house  until  he  subsequently  re- 
covered. 

This  fight  cost  McSween  his  life  just  at  the 
point  when  he  thought  he  had  attained  success. 
Four  days  before  he  was  killed,  he  had  word 
^om  the  United  States  Government's  commis- 
sioner, Angell,  that  the  President  had  deposed 
Governor  Axtell  of  New  Mexico,  on_  account 
of  his  appointment  of  Dad  Peppin  as  sheriff, 
and  on  charges  that  Axtell  was  favoring  the 
Murphy  faction.  General  Lew  Wallace  was 
now  sent  out  as  Governor  of  New  Mexico,  in- 
vested with  "extraordinary  powers.*'  He 
needed  them.  President  Hayes  had  issued 
governmental  proclamation  calling  upon  these 
desperate  fighting  men  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
but  it  was  not  certain  they  would  easily  be  per- 
suaded. It  was  a  long  way  to  Washington,  and 
a  short  way  to  a  six-shooter. 

General  Wallace  assured  Mrs.  McSween  of 
protection,  but  he  found  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  getting  to  the  bottom  of  the  Lincoln 
County  W^ar.  It  would  have  been  necessary  to 
hang  the  entire  population  of  the  county  to  ex- 
ecute a  formal  justice.  Almost  none  of  the  in- 
dictments "stuck,"  and  one  by  one  the  cases 
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were  dismissed.  The  thing  was  too  big  for  the 
law. 

The  only  man  ever  actually  indicted  and 
brought  to  trial  for  a  killing  during  the  Lin- 
coln County  War  was  Billy  the  Kid,  and  there 
is  many  a  resident  of  Lincoln  to-day  who  de- 
clares that  the  Kid  was  made  a  scapegoat;  and 
many  a  man  even  to-day  charges  Governor 
Wallace  with  bad  faith.  Governor  Wallace 
met  the  Kid  by  appointment  at  the  Ellis  House 
In  Lincoln.  The  Kid  came  in  fully  armed,  and 
the  old  soldier  was  surprised  to  see  in  him  a 
bright-faced  and  pleasant-talking  boy.  In  the 
presence  of  two  witnesses  now  living,  Governor 
Wallace  asked  the  Kid  to  come  in  and  lay  down 
his  arms,  and  promised  to  pardon  him  if  he 
would  stand  his  trial  and  if  he  should  be  con- 
victed in  the  courts.  The  Kid  declined. 
"There  is  no  justice  for  me  in  the  courts  of  this 
country  now/'  said  he.  "I've  gone  too  far.'* 
And  so  he  went  back  with  his  little  gang  of 
outlaws,  to  meet  a  dramatic  end,  after  further 
incidents  in  a  singular  and  blood-stained  career. 

The  Lincoln  County  War  now  spread  wider 
than  even  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States. 
A  United  States  deputy,  Wiederman,  had  been 
employed  by  the  father  of  the  murdered  J.  H. 
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Tunstall  to  take  care  of  the  Tunstall  estates 
and  to  secure  some  kind  of  British  revenge  for 
his  murder.  Wicderman  falsely  persuaded  Tun- 
stall pere  that  he  had  helped  kill  Frank  Baker 
and  Billy  Morton,  and  Tunstall  perc  made  him 
rich,  Wiederman  going  to  England,  where  it 
was  safer.  The  British  legation  took  up  the 
matter  of  Tunstall's  death,  and  the  slow-mov- 
ing governmental  wheels  at  Washington  began 
to  revolve.  A  United  States  indemnity  was 
paid  for  Tunstall's  life,         * 

Mrs.  McSwccn,  meantime,  kept  up  her  work 
In  the  local  courts.  Some  time  after  her  hus- 
band's death,  she  employed  a  lawyer  by  the. 
name  of  Chapman,  of  Las  Vcgas^  a  one-armed 
man,  to  undertake  the  dangerous  task  of  aiding 
her  in  her  work  of  revenge.  By  this  time,  most 
of  the  fighters  were  disposed  to  lay  down  their 
arms.  The  whole  society  of  the  country  had 
been  ruined  by  the  war.  Murphy  &  Co. 
had  long  ago  mortgaged  everything  they  had, 
and  a  good  many  things  which  they  did  not 
have,  €,  g.,  some  of  John  Chisum*s  cattle,  to 
Tom  Catron,  of  Sante  Ke.  A  big  peace  talk 
was  made  in  the  town,  and  it  was  agreed  that, 
as  there  was  no  longer  any  advantage  of  a  finan- 
cial nature  in  keeping  up  the  war,  all  parties 
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concerned  might  as  well  quit  organized  fight- 
ing, and  engage  in  individual  pillage  instead. 
Murphy  &  Co.  were  ruined.  Murphy  and  Mc- 
Swcen  were  both  dead.  Chisum  could  be  de- 
pended upon  to  pay  some  of  the  debts  to  the 
wamors  tbrough  stolen  cattle,  if  not  through 
signed  checks.  Why,  then,  should  good,  game 
men  go  on  killing  each  other  for  nothing?  This 
was  the  argument  used. 

In  this  conference  there  were,  on  the  Mur- 
phy side,  Jesse  Kvans,  Jimmie  Dolan  and  Bill 
Campbell.  On  the  other  side  were  Billy  the 
Kid,  Tom  O'Folliard  and  the  game  Mexican, 
Salazar.  Each  of  these  men  had  a  .45  Colt  at 
his  belt,  and  a  cocked  Winchester  in  his  hand. 
At  last,  however,  the  six  men  shook  hands. 
They  agreed  to  end  the  war.  Then,  frontier 
fashion,  they  set  ofl  for  the  nearest  saloon. 

The  Las  Vegas  lawyer,  Chapman,  happened 
to  cross  the  street  as  these  desperate  fighting 
men,  used  to  killing,  now  well  drunken,  came 
out,  all  armed,  and  all  swearing  friendship. 

"Halt,  you,  there  I"  cried  Bill  Campbell  to 
Chapman ;  and  the  latter  paused.  **Damn 
you,"  said   Campbell  to   Chapman;   **you  are 

the -*«^  of  a that  has  come  down 

here  to  stir  up  trouble  among  us  fellows.  We're 
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peaceful,  It*s  all  settled,  and  we're  friends 
now.  Now,  damn  you,  just  to  show  youVc 
peaceable  too>  you  dance." 

"I'm  a  gentleman,"  said  Chapman,  "and  Til 
dance  for  no  ruffian."  An  instant  later,  shot 
through  the  heart  by  Campbell's  six-shooter, 
as  is  alleged,  he  lay  dead  in  the  roadway.  No 
one  dared  disturb  his  body.  He  was  shot  at 
such  close  range  that  some  papers  in  his  coat 
pocket  took  fire  from  the  powder  flash,  and  his 
body  was  partially  consumed  as  It  lay  there  in 
the  road. 

For  this  killing,  Jimmie  Dolan,  Billy  Mat- 
thews and  Bill  Campbell  were  indicted  and 
tried.  Dolan  and  Matthews  were  acquitted. 
Campbell,  in  default  of  a  better  jail,  was  kept 
in  the  guard-house  at  Fort  Stanton.  One  night 
he  disappeared,  in  company  with  his  guard  and 
some  United  States  cavalry  horses.  Since  then 
nothing  has  been  heard  of  him.  His  real  name 
was  not  Campbell,  but  Ed  Richardson. 

Billy  the  Kid  did  not  kill  John  Chisum, 
though  all  the  country  wondered  at  that  fact. 
There  was  a  story  that  he  forced  Chisum  to 
sign  a  bill  of  sale  for  eight  hundred  head  of 
cattle.  He  claimed  that  Chisum  owed  money 
to  the  McSween  fighting  men,  to  whom  he  had 
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promised  salaries  which  were  never  paid;  but 
no  evidence  exists  that  Chisum  ever  made  such 
a  promise,  although  he  sometimes  sent  a  wagon- 
load  of  supplies  to  the  McSwcen  fighting  men. 

John  Chisum  died  of  cancer  at  Eureka 
Springs,  Missouri,  December  26,  1884,  and  his 
great^heldings  as  a  cattle  king  afterward  be- 
came  somewhat  involved.  He  could  once  have 
sold  out  for  $600,000,  but  later  mortgaged  his 
holdings  for  $250,000.  He  was  concerned  in 
a  packing  plant  at  Kansas  City,  a  business  into 
which  he  was  drawn  by  others,  and  of  which 
he  knew  nothing. 

Major  Murphy  died  at  Sante  Fc  before  the 
big  fight  at  Lincoln.  Jimmie  Dolan  died  a  few 
years  later,  and  lies  buried  in  the  little  grave- 
yard near  the  Fritz  ranch.  Riley,  the  other 
member  of  the  firm,  went  to  Colorado,  and  was 
last  heard  of  at  Rocky  Ford,  where  he  was 
prosperous.  The  heritage  of  hatred  was  about 
all  that  McSween  left  to  his  widow,  who  pres- 
ently married  George  L.  Barber,  at  Lincoln, 
and  later  proved  herself  to  be  a  good  business 
woman — good  enough  to  make  a  fortune  in  the 
cattle  business  from  the  four  hundred  head  of 
cattle  John  Chisum  gave  her  to  settle  a  debt 
he  had  owed  McSween.     She  afterward  estab- 
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lished  a  fine   ranch  near  Three   Rivers,    New 
Mexico. 

Dad  Peppin,  known  as  the  "Murphy  sher- 
ifi"  by  the  McSwccn  faction,  lived  out  his  life 
on  his  little  holding  at  the  edge  of  Lincoln 
placita.  He  died  in  1905.  His  rival,  John 
Copcland,  died  in  1902.  The  street  of  Lin- 
coln, one  of  the  bloodiest  of  its  size  in  the 
world,  is  silent.  ^'Ynothcr  generntion  is  grow- 
ing up.  William  Brady,  Major  Brady's  eldest 
son,  and  Josefina  Brady-Chavez,  a  daughter, 
live  in  Lincoln ;  and  Bob  Brady,  another  son  of 
the  murdered  sheriff,  was  long  jailer  at  Lincoln 
jail.  The  law  has  arisen  over  the  ruin  wrought 
by  lawlessness.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that, 
although  the  law  never  punished  the  partici- 
pants in  this  border  conflict,  the  lawlessness  was 
never  ended  by  any  vigilante  movement.  The 
fighting  was  so  desperate  and  prolonged  that  it 
came  to  be  held  as  warfare  and  not  as  murder. 
There  is  no  doubt  that,  barring  the  border  fight- 
ing of  Kansas  and  Missouri,  this  was  the  great' 
est  of  American  border  wars. 
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Chapter  XV 

The  Stevens  County  War — The  Bloodiest 
County  Seat  War  of  the  IVest — The  Personal 
Narrative  of  a  Man  JVho  Was  Shot  and  Left 
for  Dead — The  Most  Expensive  United  States 
Court  Case  Ever  Tried,       :       :       :       :       : 

IN  the  month  of  May,  1886,  the  writer  was 
one  of  a  party  of  buffalo-hunters  bound  for 
the  Neutral  Strip  and  the  Panhandle  of 
Texas,  where  a  small  number  of  buffalo  still  re- 
mained at  that  time.  We  traveled  across  the  en- 
tire southwestern  part  of  Kansas,  below  the 
Santa  Fe  railroad,  at  a  time  when  the  great 
land  boom  of  1886  and  1887  was  at  its  height. 
Town-site  schemes  TiT  western  Kansas  were  at 
that  time  innumerable,  and  a  steady  stream  of 
immigration  was  pouring  westward  by  rail  and 
wagon  into  the  high  and  dry  plains  of  the  coun- 
try, where  at  that  time  farming  remained  a 
doubtful  experiment.    In  the  course  of  our  trav* 
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els,  wc  saw  one  morning,  rising  before  us  in  the 
mirage  of  the  plains,  what  seemed  to  be  a  scries 
of  crenelated  turrets,  castles  peaked  and  bas- 
tioned.  We  knew  this  was  but  the  mirage,  and 
knew  that  it  must  have  some  physical  cause. 
But  what  was  a  town  doing  in  that  part  of  the 
world?  Wc  drove  on  and  in  a  few  hours  found 
the  town — a  little,  raw  boom  town  of  un- 
painted  boards  and  tents,  which  had  sprung 
up  almost  overnight  in  that  far-off  region.  The 
population  was  that  of  the  typical  frontier  town, 
and  the  pronounced  belief  of  all  was  that  this 
settlement  was  to  be  the  commercial  metropolis 
of  the  Southwest.  This  little  town  was  later 
known  as  Woodsdale,  Kansas.  It  offered  then 
no  hint  of  the  bloody  scenes  in  which  it  was 
soon  to  figure;  but  within  a  few  weeks  it  was 
so  deeply  embroiled  in  war  with  the  rival  town 
of  Hugoton  as  to  make  history  notable  even 
on  that  turbulent  frontier. 

Mr.  Herbert  M.  Tonney,  now  a  prosperous 
citizen  of  Flora,  Illinois,  was  a  resident  of  that 
portion  of  the  country  in  the  stirring  days  of 
the  land  boom,  and  became  Involved  to  an  ex- 
tent beyond  his  own  seeking  jn  this  county  seat 
fight.  While  serving  as  an  officer  of  the  peace, 
he  was  shot  and  left  for  dead.     No  story  can 
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serve  so  well  as  his  personal  narrative  to  convey 
a  clear  idea  of  the  causes,  methods  and  results 
of  a  t>'pical  county  scat  war  in  the  West,  His 
rccountal  follows; 

"I  do  not  need  to  swear  to  the  truthfulness 
of  my  story,  for  I  have  already  done  so  in  many 
courts  and  under  the  cross-examination  of  some 
of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the  country.  I  have 
repeated  the  story  on  the  stand  in  a  criminal 
case  which  cost  the  United  States  government 
more  money  than  it  has  ever  expended  in  any 
similar  trial,  unless  perhaps  that  having  to  do 
with  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln.  I 
can  say  that  I  know  what  it  is  to  be  murdered. 

"In  March,  1SS6,  I  moved  out  into  south- 
west ern~Kansas,  in  what  was  later  to  be  known 
as  Stevens  county,  then  a  remote  and  apparently 
unattractive  region.  In  1885  a  syndicate  of  citi- 
zens of  McPherson,  Kansas,  had  been  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  starting  a  new  town  in 
southwestern  Kansas.  The  members  were  lead- 
ing bankers,  lawyers,  and  merchants.  These 
sent  out  an  exploration  party,  among  which 
were  such  men  as  Colonel  C.  E.  Cook,  former 
postmaster  of  McPherson;  his  brother,  Orrin 
Cook,  a  lawyer;  John  Pancoast,  J.  B.  Chamber- 
lain,   J.   W.    Calvert,    John    Robertson,    and 
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others.  They  located  a  section  of  school  lands^ 
in  what  was  later  known  as  Stevens^QOUDli.*  as 
near  the  center  of  the  proposed  county  as  the 
range  of  sand  dunes  along  the  Cimarron  river 
would  permit.  Others  of  the  party  located 
lands  as  close  to  the  town  site  as  possible.  On 
August  3,  1886,  Governor  Martin  issued  a 
proclamation  for  the  organization  of  Stevens 
county.  It  appeared  upon  the  records  of  the 
State  of  Kansas  that  the  new  county  had  2,662 
bona-fide  inhabitants,  of  whom  868  were  house- 
holders. These  claimed  a  taxable  property,  in 
excess  of  legal  exemptions,  amounting  to  $3i3r 
035,  including  railroad  property  of  $140,380. 
I  need  not  state  that  the  organization  wa^ 
wholly  Eased  upon  fraud.  An  election  was 
called  for  September  9,  and  the  town  of  Hugo- 
ton — at  first  called  Hugo — was  chosen. 

*'There  can  be  competition  in  the  town-site 
business,  however.  At  Mead  Center,  Kansas, 
there  resided  an  old-time  Kansas  man,  Colonel 
S.  N.  Wood,  who  also  wanted  a  town  site  in 
the  new  county.  Wood's  partner^  Captain  I. 
C.  Price,  went  down  on  July  3  to  look  over  the 
situation.  He  was  not  known  to  the  Hugoton 
men,  and  he  was  invited  by  Calvert,  the  census 
taker,  to  register  his  name  as  a  citizen.     He 
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protested  that  he  was  only  a  visitor,  but  was 
informed  that  this  made  no  possible  difference; 
whereupon,  Price  proceeded  to  register  his 
own  name,  that  of  his  partner,  those  of  many 
of  his  friends,  and  many  purely  imaginary 
persons.  He  also  registered  the  families  of 
these  persons,  and  finally — in  a  burst  of  good 
American  humor — went  so  far  as  to  credit  cer- 
tain single  men  of  his  acquaintance  with  large 
families,  including  tRxnty  or  thirty  pairs  of 
twins  I  This  cheerful  imagination  on  his  part 
caused  trouble  afterwards;  but  certain  it  is  that 
these  fictitious  names,  twins  and  all,  went  into 
the  sworn  records  of  Hugoton — an  unborn 
population  of  a  defunct  town,  whose  own  con- 
ception was  in  iniquity  I 

"Price  located  a  section  of  government  land 
on  the  north  sicle  of  the  sand  hills,  eight  miles 
Trom  Hugoton,  and  this  was  duly  platted  for 
a  town  site.  Corner  lots  were  selling  at  Hugo- 
ton  for  $1,000  apiece,  and  people  were  flocking 
to  that  town.  The  new  jtown  was  called 
Woodsdale,  and  Colonel  Wood  offered  lots 
free  to  any  who  would  come  and  build  upon 
them.  Settlers  now  streamed  to  Woodsdale. 
Tents,  white-topped  wagons  and  frail  shanties 
sprung  up  as  though  by  magic.     The  Woods- 
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dale  boom  attracted  even  homesteaders  who 
had  cast  in  their  lot  with  Hugoton.  Many  of 
these  forgot  their  oaths  in  the  land  office,  pulled 
up  and  filed  on  new  quarter  sections  nearer  to 
Woodsdale.  The  latter  town  was  jubilant. 
Colonel  Wood  and  Captain  Price.  In  the  month 
of  August,  held  a  big  ratification  meeting, 
taunting  the  men  of  Hugoton  with  those  thirty 
"pairs  of  twins  that  never  were  on  land  or  sea. 
A  great  deal  of  bad  blood  was  engendered  at 
this  time. 

"Soon  after  this  Wood  and  Price  started  to- 
gether for  Garden  City.  They  were  followed 
by  a  band  of  Hugoton  men  and  captured  in  a 
dugout  on  the  Cimarron  river.  Brought  back 
to  Hugoton,  a  mock  trial  was  held  upon  them 
and  they  were  released  on  a  mock  bond,  being 
later  taken  out  of  town  under  guard.  A  report 
was  printed  in  the  Hugoton  paper  that  certain 
gentlemen  of  that  town  had  gone  south  with 
Colonel  Wood  and  Captain  Price,  *for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  friendly  buffalo  hunt.'  It  was  the  in- 
tention to  take  these  two  prisoners  into  the  wild 
and  lawless  region  of  No  Man's  Land,  or  the 
Panhandle  of  Texas,  there  to  kill  them,  and  to 
bring  back  the  report  that  they  were  accident- 
ally killed  in  the  buffalo  chase.     This  strange 
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hunting  party  did  go  south,  across  No  Man's 
Land  and  into  the  desert  region  lying  around 
the  headwaters  of  the  Beaver.  The  prisoners 
knew  what  they  were  to  expect,  but,  as  it 
chanced,  their  captors  did  not  dare  kill  them. 
Meantime,  Woodsdalc  had  organized  a  'posse' 
oif  twenty-four  men,  under  Captain  S.  O.  Au- 
brey, the  noted  frontier  trailer,  formerly  an 
Indfan  scout.  This  band,  taking  up  the  trail 
below  Hugoton,  followed  and  rescued  Wood 
and  Price,  and  took  prisoners  the  entire  Hugo- 
ton  *posse,'  The  latter  were  taken  to  Garden 
City,  and  here  the  law  was  in  turn  set  at  defi- 
ance by  the  Woodsdale  men,  the  horses, 
wagons,  arms,  etc.,  of  the  Hugoton  party  being 
put  up  and  sold  in  the  court  to  pay  the  board 
of  the  teams,  expenses  of  publication,  etc. 
Colonel  Wood  boughi  these  effects  in  at  public 
auction. 

'*By  this  time,  Stevens  county  had  been  or- 
ganized and  the  Hugoton  *piiir  was  in  the  as- 
cendency. A  continuance  had  been  taken  at 
Garden  City  by  the  Hugoton  prisoners,  who 
were  charged  with  kidnapping.  The  papers  in 
this  case  were  sent  down  from  Finney  county 
to  the  first  session  of  the  District  Court  of 
Stevens    county.      The    result    was    foregone. 
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prisoners    were 
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Tried    by    their    friends, 
promptly  discharged. 

*'The  feeling  between  the  two  towns  was  all 

the  time  growing  more  bitter.    Cases  had  been 

brought  against   Calvert^  the  census-taker,   for 

perjury,  and  action  was  taken  looking  toward 

the  setting  aside  of  the  organization  of  the 

county,     rhe  Kansas  legislature,  however,  now 

met,  and  the  political  *puir  of  Hugoton  was  still 

strong  enough  to  secure  a  special  act  legalizing 

the   organization   of   Stevens  county.      It   was 

now  the  legislature  against  the  Supreme  Court; 

for  a  little  later  the  Supreme  Court fdecJarea 

1^  y^'Tfiat  the  organization  had  been  made  through 

^JIC    open  fraud^nd  by  means  of  perjug^,,.,--'"""""^ 

""  *^Naturally,    trouble    might    have    been    cx- 

?pectcd  at  the  fall  election.     There  were  two 

^centers  of  population,  two  sets  of  leaders,  two 

\^'  clans,   separated   by  only  eight  miles  of  sand 

hills.     There  could  be  but  one  county  seat  and 

one  set  of  officers.     Here  Woodsdale  began  to 

suffer,    for    her    forces    were    divided    among 

themselves. 

"Colonel  Wood,  the  leader  of  this  commun- 
ity, had  slated  John  M.  Cross  as  his  candidate 
for  sheriff.  A  rival  for  the  nomination  was 
Sam  Robinson,  who  owned  the  hotel  at  Woods- 
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dale,  and  had  invested  considerable  money 
there.  Robinson  was  about  forty  years  of  age, 
and  was  known  to  be  a  bad  man,  credited  with 
two  or  three  killings  elsewhere.  Wood  had 
always  been  able  to  flatter  him  and  handle  him; 
but  when  Cross  was  declared  as  the  nominee  for 
sheriff,  Robinson  became  so  embittered  that  he 
moved  over  to  Hugoton,  where  he  was  later 
chosen  town  marshal  and  township  constable. 
Hugoton  men  bought  his  hotel,  leaving  Robin- 
son in  the  position  of  holding  real  estate  in 
Woodsdaic  without  owning  the  improvements 
on  it.  Hence  when  the  town-site  commission- 
ers began  to  issue  deeds,  Robinson  was  debarred 
from^  claiming  a  deed  by  reason  of  the  hotel 
_groperty_  having  been  sold.  Bert  Nobel,  a 
friend  of  Robinson's,  sold  his  drug  store  and 
moved  over  with  Robinson  to  Hugoton.  Hugo- 
ton  bought  other  property  of  Woodsdale  mal- 
contents, leaving  the  buildings  standing  at 
Woodsdale  and  taking  the  citizens  to  them- 
selves. T|ie.-HugQton  men  put  up  as  their  can- 
didate one  Dalton,  and  declared  him  elected. 
Wood  contested  the  election,  and  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  his  man  Cross  declared  as 
sheriff  of  Stevens  county. 

"It  was  now  proposed  to  issue  bonds  for  a 
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double  line  of  railroad  across  this  county,  such 
bonds  amounting  to  eight  thousand  dollars  jxr 
mile.     At  this  time,  the  population  was  largely 
one  of  adventurers,  and  there  was  hardly^  a  foot 
of  deeded  land  In  the  entire  county.    In  the  dis- 
cussion over  this  bond  election,  Robinson  got 
into  trouble  with  the  new  sheriff,  in  which  Rob- 
^0\  inson  was  clearly  in  the  wrong,  as  he  had  no 
(^      county  jurisdiction,  being  at  the  time  of  the 
^  ^  ^  ,    *     altercation  outside  of  his  own  township   and 
i^^O  ^\V        town.     Later  on,   a  warrant   for   Robinson's 
V^^^^rtA^'jJ      arresl^'as  issued  and  placed  in  the  hands  of 
- '^   y^    ^  C^d  Shor't  town  marshal  of  Woodsdale.    Short 
w^s  knQwn-as_a^killer>  and  hence  as  a  fit  man 
to  go  after  Robinson.*     He  went  to  Hugoton 
to  arrest  Robinson,  and  tKcre  was  a  shooting 
affair,  In  which  the  citizens  of  Hugoton  pro- 
tected their  man.     The  Woodsdale  town  mar- 
shal,  however,   still   retained  his  warrant  and 
cherished  his  purpose  of  arresting  his  man. 

*This  man,  Ed.  Short,  later  came  to  a  trafic  end.  A  man  of  courage, 
M  has  been  intimated,  be  had  aniatcd  in  the  capture  of  a  member  of  the 
^moui  Dalton  gang,  one  Dave  Bryant,  who  had  robbed  a  Rock  Itlar^ 
eaprcai  train,  and  waa  taking  him  to  Wichita,  ICanau.  to  jail.  On  the 
way  Short  had  occation  to  go  into  the  imoker  of  the  train,  leaving  the 
prifoner  in  charge  of  the  cipre«  meaieoger,  whom  Short  had  fumiibed  with 
a  rerolvcr.  By  tome  meani  Bryuit  became  poneaaed  of  thii  rerolvcr,  held 
up  the  mcsaenger,  and  waa  in  the  act  of  jumping  from  the  twiftly  moving 
train,  when  Short  came  out  of  the  smoker.  Catching  tight  of  Short, 
Bryant  fired  and  Kruck  him.  Short  returning  the  bre,  and  both  £dling  frooa 
the  tnin  together,  dead. 
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"On  July  22  of  this  year,  i388,  Short  learned 
that  Sam  Robinson,  the  two  Cooks,  and  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Donald,  together  with  some 
women  and  children,  had  gone  on  a  picnic  down 
in  the  Neutral  Strip,  south  of  the  Stevens 
county  line.  Short  raised  a  'posse*  of  four  or 
five  men  and  started  after  Robinson,  who  was 
surprised  in  camp  near  Goff  creek.  There  was 
a  parley,  which  resulted  in  Robinson  escaping 
on  a  fast  horse,  which  was  tied  near  the  shack 
where  he  was  stopping  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren. Short,  meantime,  had  sent  back  word  to 
Woodsdale,  stating  that  he  needed  help  to  take 
Robinson.  Meantime,  also,  the  Hugoton  men, 
learning  that  Short  had  started  down  after 
Robinson,  had  sent  out  two  strong  parties  to 
rescue  the  latter,     A  battle  was  imminent. 

"It  was  at  this  time  that  I  myself  appeared 
upon  the  scene  of  this  turbulent  and  lawless 
drama,  although,  in  my  own  case,  I  went  as  a 
somewhat  unwilling  participant  and  as  a  servant 
of  the  law,  not  anticipating  consequences  so 
grave  as  those  which  followed. 

"The  sheriff  of  the  county,  John  M.  Cross, 
on  rccci\lng  the  message  from  Short,  called  for 
volunteers,  which  was  equivalent  to  summoning 
a   ' posse. ^     He  knew  there  was  going  to  be 
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trouble,  and  left  his  money  and  watch  behind 
him,  stating  that  he  feared  for  the  result  of  his 
errand.  His  *posse'  was  made  up  of  Ted 
Eaton,  Bob  Hubbard,  Holland  Wilcox,  and 
myself.  At  that  time  1  was  only  a  boy,  about 
nineteen  years  of  age. 

"We  had  a  long  and  hard  ride  to  Reed's 
camp,  on  Goft  creek,  whence  Short  had  sent  up 
his  message.  Arriving  there,  we  found  Reed, 
who  was  catching  wild  horses,  together  with  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Patterson  and  another  man, 
but  Short  was  not  in  sight.  From  Reed  we 
learned  that  Robinson  had  gotten  away  from 
Short,  who  had  started  back,  leaving  word  for 
Mr.  Cross,  should  he  arrive,  to  return  home. 
A  band  of  men  from  Hugoton,  we  learned 
later,  had  overtaken  Short  and  his  men  and 
chased  them  for  twenty-five  miles,  but  the  lat- 
ter reached  Springfield,  Seward  county,  un- 
harmed. 

**Robinson,  who  had  made  his  escape  to  a 
cow  camp  and  thence  to  Hugoton  upon  a  fresh 
horse,  now  met  and  led  down  into  the  Strip 
one  of  the  first  Hugoton  *posses.*  Among  them 
were  Orrin  Cook,  Charles  Cook,  J.  W.  Cal- 
vert, J.  B.  Chamberlain,  John  Jackson,  John 
A.  Rutter,  Fred  Brewer,  William  Clark,  and  a 
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few   others.      Robinson    was,    of   course,    the 
leader  of  this  band. 

"After  Sheriff  Cross  asked  me  to  go  down 
with  him  to  see  what  had  become  of  Ed  Short, 
I  went  over  and  got  Wilcox  and  wc  rode  down 
to  the  settlement  of  Voorhees.  Thence  wc  rode 
to  Goff  creek,  and  all  reached  Reed's  camp 
about  seven  or  eight  o^clock  on_  Wednesday^ 
morning,  July  25,  1888.  Here  we  remained 
until  about  five  o'clock  of  that  afternoon,  when 
we  started  for  home.  Our  horses  gave  out,  and 
we  got  off  and  led  them  until  well  on  into  the 
night. 

"At  about  moonrise,  wc  came  to  a  place  in 
the  Neutral  Strip  known  as  the  *Hay  Mead- 
ows/ where  there  was  a  sort  of  pool  of  standing 
water,  at  which  settlers  cut  a  kind  of  coarse  hay. 
There  was  in  camp  there,  making  hay,  an  old 
man  by  the  name  of  A.  B.  Haas,  of  Voorhees, 
and  with  him  were  his  sons,  C.  and  Keen  Haas, 
as  well  as  Dave  Scott,  a  Hugoton  partisan. 
When  wc  met  these  people  here,  we  concluded 
to  stop  for  a  while.  Eaton  and  Wilcox  got 
into  the  wagon-box  and  lay  down.  My  horse 
got  loose  and  1  was  a  few  minutes  in  repicket- 
ing  him.  1  had  not  been  lying  down  more  than 
twenty  minutes,  when  we  were  surprised  by  the 
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Hugoton  'posse^  under  Robinson.  The  latter 
had  left  the  trail,  which  came  down  from  the 
northeast,  and  were  close  upon  us.  They  had 
evidently  been  watching  us  during  the  evening 
with  field-glasses,  as  they  seemed  to  know  where 
we  had  stopped,  and  had  completely  surrounded 
us  before  we  knew  of  their  being  near  us, 

*'The  first  I  heard  was  Cross  exclaiming, 
'They  have  got  us!'  At  that  time  there  was 
shooting,  and  Robinson  called  out,  *Boys,  close 
\nV  He  called  out  to  Cross,  'Surrender,  and 
hold  up  your  hands!*  Our  arms  were  mostly 
against  the  haystacks.  Not  one  of  us  fired  a 
shot,  or  could  have  done  so  at  that  moment. 

"Sheriff  Cross,  Hubbard,  and  myself  got  up 
and  stood  together.  We  held  up  our  hands. 
They  did  not  seem  to  notice  Wilcox  and  Eaton, 
who  were  lying  in  the  wagon.  Robinson  called 
out  to  Cross,  'Give  up  your  arms!' 

"  'I  have  no  arms,'  replied  Cross.  He  ex- 
plained that  his  Winchester  was  on  his  saddle 
and  that  he  had  no  revolver. 

**  *I  know  better  than  that,'  said  Robinson. 
'Search  him  I*  Some  one  of  the  Hugoton  party 
then  went  over  Cross  after  weapons,  and  told 
Robinson  that  he  had  no  arms. 

"  *I  know  better,'  reiterated  Robinson.    The 
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others  stood  free  at  that  moment,  and  Robin- 
son exclaimed,  'Sheriff  Cross,  you  are  my  first 
man.*  He  raised  his  Winchester  and  fired  at 
Cross,  a  distance  of  a  few  feet,  and  I  saw  Cross 
fall  dead  at  my  side.  It  was  all  a  sort  of  trance 
or  dream  to  me.  I  did  not  seem  to  realize  what 
was  going  on,  but  knew  that  I  could  make  no 
resistance.  My  gun  was  not  within  reach.  1 
knew  that  I,  too,  would  be  shot  down. 

"Hubbard  had  now  been  disarmed,  if  indeed 
he  had  on  any  weapon.  Robinson  remarked  to 
him,  'I  want  you,  tool'  and  as  he  spoke  he 
raised  his  Winchester  and  shot  him  dead,  Hub- 
bard also  falling  close  to  where  I  stood,  his 
murderer  being  but  a  few  feet  from  him. 

"1  knew  that  my  turn  must  come  pretty  soon. 
It  was  Chamberlain  who  was  to  be  my  execu- 
tioner, J.  B.  Chamberlain,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  county  commissioners  of  Stevens 
county,  and  always  prominent  in  Hugoton  mat- 
ters. Chamberlain  was  about  eight  feet  from 
me,  or  perhaps  less,  when  he  raised  his  nflc 
deliberately  to  kill  me.  There  were  powder 
burns  on  my  neck  and  face  from  the  shot,  as 
the  woman  who  cared  for  me  on  the  following 
day  testified  in  court. 

"I  saw  the  rifle  leveled,  and  realized  that  I 
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was  going  to  be  killed.  Instinctively,  1  flinched 
to  one  side  of  the  line  of  the  rifle.  That  saved 
ray  life.  The  ball  entered  the  Ictt  side  of  my 
neck,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  from  the 
carotid  artery  and  about  half  an  inch  above  the 
left  clavicle,  coming  out  through  the  left 
shoulder.  1  felt  no  pain  at  the  time,  and,  in- 
deed, did  not  feel  pain  until  the  next  day.  The 
shock  of  the  shot  knocked  me  down  and  numbed 
me,  and  I  suppose  I  lay  a  minute  or  two  before 
I  recovered  sensation  or  knew  anything  about 
my  condition.  It  was  supposed  by  all  that  I 
was  killed,  and,  in  a  vague  way,  I  agreed  that 
I  must  be  killed;  that  my  spirit  was  simply  pres- 
ent listening  and  seeing. 

"Eaton  had  now  got  out  of  the  wagon,  and 
he  started  to  run  towards  the  horses.  Robin- 
son and  one  or  two  others  now  turned  and  pur- 
sued him,  and  I  heard  a  shot  or  so.  Robinson 
came  back  and  I  heard  him  say,  *I  have  shot 
the who  drew  a  gun  on  me  !* 

"Then  I  heard  the  Hugoton  men  talking  and 
declaring  that  they  must  have  the  fifth  man  of 
our  party,  whom  they  had  not  yet  found.  At 
this  time,  old  man  Haas  and  his  sons  came  and 
stood  near  where  I  was  and  saw  me  looking  up. 
The  fonner,  seeing  that  I  was  not  dead,  asked 
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mc  where  I  had  been  shot.  'They  have  shot 
my  arm  off/  I  answered  him.  At  this  moment 
1  heard  the  Hugoton  men  starting  toward  me, 
and  I  dropped  back  and  feigned  death.  Haas 
did  not  betray  me.  The  Hugoton  men  now  lit 
matches  and  peered  into  the  faces  of  their  vic- 
tims to  see  if  they  were  dead.  I  kept  my  eyes 
shut  when  the  matches  were  held  to  my  face, 
and  held  my  breath. 

"They  finally  found  Wilcox,  I  do  not  know 
just  where,  but  they  stood  him  up  within  fifteen 
feet  of  where  I  was  lying  feigning  death.  They 
asked  Wilcox  what  he  had  been  doing  there, 
and  he  replied  that  he  had  just  been  down  on 
the  Strip  looking  around. 

"  *That's  a  damned  lieT  replied  Robinson, 
the  head  executioner.  As  he  spoke,  he  raised 
his  Winchester  and  fired.  Wilcox  fell,  and  as 
he  lay  he  moaned  a  little  bit,  as  I  heard: 

**  *Put  the  fellow  out  of  his  misery/  remarked 
Robinson,  carelessly.  Some  one  then  appar- 
ently fired  a  revolver  shot  and  Wilcox  became 
silent. 

"Some  one  came  to  me,  took  hold  of  my  foot, 
and  began  to  pull  me  around  to  see  whether  I 
was  dead.  Robinson  wanted  it  made  sure. 
Chamberlain,  my  executioner,  said,  *He*s  dead; 
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I  gave  him  a  center  shot.  I  don't  need  shoot 
a  man  twice  at  that  distance.'  Either  Chamber- 
lain or  some  one  else  took  me  by  the  legSf 
dragged  me  about,  and  kicked  me  in  the  side, 
leaving  bruises  which  were  visible  for  many 
days  afterwards.  I  feigned  death  so  well  that 
they  did  not  shoot  me  again.  They  did  shoot 
a  second  time  each  of  the  others  who  lay  near 
mc.  We  found  seven  cartridges  on  the  ground 
near  where  the  killing  was  done.  Eaton  was 
shot  at  a  little  distance  from  us,  and  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  was  shot  more  than  once 
or  not. 

"The  haymakers  were  now  in  trouble,  and 
said  that  they  could  not  go  on  putting  up  their 
hay  with  the  corpses  lying  around.  Robinson 
told  them  to  hitch  up  and  follow  the  Hugoton 
party  away.  They  did  this,  and  after  a  while 
I  was  left  lying  there  in  the  half-moonlight, 
with  the  dead  bodies  of  my  friends  for  ccmi- 
pany. 

"After  the  party  had  been  gone  about  twenty 
minutes,  I  found  I  could  get  on  my  feet, 
although  I  was  very  weak.  At  first,  I  went 
and  examined  Wilcox.  Cross,  and  Hubbard, 
and  found  they  were  quite  dead.  Their  belts 
and  guns  were  gone.    Then  I  went  to  get  my 
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horse.  It  was  hard  for  me  to  get  into  the  sad- 
dle, and  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  providential 
that  I  could  do  so  at  all.  My  horse  was  very 
wild  and  difficult  to  mount  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances. Now,  it  seemed  to  me  that  he 
knew  my  plight.  It  is  certain  that  at  that  time 
and  afterwards  he  was  perfectly  quiet  and  gen- 
tle, even  when  I  laboriously  tried  to  get  into  the 
saddle. 

'•At  a  little  distance,  there  was  a  buffalo  wal- 
low, with  some  filthy  water  in  it.  I  led  my 
horse  here,  lay  down  in  the  water,  and  drank 
a  little  of  it.  After  that  I  rode  about  fifteen 
or  sixteen  miles  along  a  trail,  not  fully  knowing 
where  I  was  going.  In  the  morning,  I  met 
constable  Herman  Cann,  of  Voorhees,  who 
had  been  told  by  the  Haas  party  of  the  fore- 
going facts.  Of  course,  we  might  expect  a 
Hugoton  *posse*  at  any  time.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  same  crowd  who  did  the  killing  (fif- 
teen of  them,  as  I  afterwards  learned),  after 
taking  the  haymakers  back  toward  the  State 
of  Kansas,  returned  on  their  hunt  for  one  of 
Short's  men,  who  they  supposed  was  still  in  that 
locality.  It  was  probably  not  later  than  one  or 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  they  found 
me  gone. 
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"Our  butchers  now  again  sat  down  on  the 
ground  near  the  bodies  of  their  victims,  and 
they  seem  to  have  enjoyed  themselves.  There 
was  talk  that  some  beer  bottles  were  emptied 
and  left  near  the  heads  of  their  victims  as 
markers,  but  whether  this  was  deliberately  done 
I  cannot  say. 

''Constable  Cann  later  hid  me  in  the  middle 
of  a  cornfield.    This,  no  doubt,  saved  my  life, 
for  the  Hugoton  scouts  were  soon  down  there 
the  next  morning,  having  discovered  that  one 
of  the  victims  had  come  to  life.      Woodsdalg 
had  sent  out  two  wagons  with  ice  to  bring  11 
tlie  bodies  of  the  dead  men,  but  these  Hugotoi 
scouts  met  them  and  made  them  ride  through 
Hugoton,  so  that  the  assembled  citizens  of  that, 
town  might  see  the  corpses.    The  county  attor^ 
ney,  William  O'Connor,   made  a  speech,   d< 
manding  that  Hugoton  march  on  Woodsdale 
and  kill  Wood  and  Ed  Short. 

*'By  this  time,  of  course,  all  Woodsdale  was 
also  under  arms.  My  friends  gathered  from 
all  over  the  countryside,  a  large  body  of  them, 
heavily  armed.  Mr.  Cann,  the  constable,  had 
tried  to  take  me  to  Liberal,  but  I  could  not 
stand  the  ride.  I  was  then  taken  to  the  house 
of  a  doctor  in  the  settlement  at  LaFayctte.    On 
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the  second  night  after  the  massacre  I  was  taken 
to  Woodsdale  by  about  twenty  of  the  Woods- 
dale  boys,  who  came  after  me.  Wc  arrived  at 
Woodsdale  about  daybreak  next  morning.  In 
our  night  trip  we  could  see  the  skyrocket  sTg^ 
nalsused  by  the  Robinson-Cook  gang. 

""After  my  arrival  at  Woodsdale,  it  might 
have  been  supposed  that  all  the  country  was  in 
a  state  of  war,  instead  of  living  in  a  time  of 
modern  civilization.  Entrenchments  were 
thrown  up,  rifle  pits  were  dug,  and  stands  estab- 
livficj  for  sharp-shooters.  Guards  were  thrown 
out  all  around  the  town,  and  mounted  scouts 
continued  to  scour  the  country.  Hugoton,  ex- 
pecting that  Woodsdale  would  make  an  organ- 
ized attack  in  retaliation,  was  quite  as  fully 
fortified  in  every  way.  Had  there  been  a  de- 
termined leader,  the  bloodshed  would  have 
been  much  greater.  Of  course,  the  result  of 
this  state  of  hostilities  was  that  the  governor 
sent  out  the  militia,  and  there  were  investiga- 
tions, and,  later  on,  arrests  and  trials.  The  two 
towns  literally  fought  each  other  to  the  death, 

**The  murder  of  Sheriff   Cross  occurred  in 
1888.      The    militia    were    withdrawn    within 
dirty  days  thereafter.     Both  towns  con- 
o  break  the  law — in  short,  agreed  jointly 
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to  break  the  law.  They  drew  up  a  stipulation, 
it  is  said,  under  which  Colonel  Wood  was  to 
have  all  the  charges  against  the  Hugoton  men 
dismissed.  In  return,  Wood  was  to  have  all 
the  charges  against  him  in  Hugoton  dismissed, 
and  was  to  have  safe  conduct  when  he  came  up 
to  court.  Not  even  this  compounding  of  felony 
was  kept  as  a  pact  between  these  treacherous 
communities. 

**The  trial  lagged.  Wood  was  once  more 
under  bond  to  appear  at  Hugoton,  before  the 
court  of  his  enemy,  Judge  Botkin,  and  among 
many  other  of  his  Hugoton  enemies.  On  the 
day  that  Colonel  Wood  was  to  go  for  his  trial, 
June  23,  1 89 1,  he  drove  up  in  a  buggy.  In 
tlie  vehicle  with  him  were  his  wife  and  a  Mrs. 
Perry  Carpenter.  Court  was  held  in  the 
Methodist  rhurch.  At  the  time  of  Wood's 
arrival,  the  docket  had  been  called  and  a  num- 
ber of  cases  set  for  trial,  including  one  against 
Wood  for  arson — there  was  no  crime  in  the 
calendar  of  which  one  town  did  not  accuse  the 
other,  and,  indeed,  of  which  the  citizens  of 
cither  were  not  guilty. 

"Wood  left  the  two  ladies  sitting  in  the 
buggy,  near  the  door,  and  stepped  up  to  the 
Jerk's  desk  to  look  over  some  papers.     As  he 
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went  in,  he  passed,  leaning  against  the  door, 
one  Jim  Brennanj  a  deputy  of  Hugoton,  who 
did  not  seem  to  notice  him.  Brc'^i??!*  was  a 
friend  of  C.  E.  Cook,  then  under  conviction 
T:'  1  lay    Meadows    massacre.      Brennan 

stood  taJKing  to  Mrs.  Wood  and  Mrs.  Carpen- 
ter, smiling  and  apparently  pleasant.  Colonel 
Wood  turned  and  came  down  towards  the  door, 
again  passing  close  to  Brennan  but  not  speak- 
ing to  him.  He  was  almost  upon  the  point  of 
climbing  to  his  seat  in  the  buggy,  when  Bren- 
nan, without  a  word  and  without  any  sort  of 
warning,  drew  a  revolver  and  shot  him  in  the 
back.  W^ood  wheeled  around,  and  Brennan 
shot  him  the  second  time,  through  the  right  side. 
Not  a  word  had  been  spoken  by  any  one. 
Wood  now  started  to  run  around  the  corner  of 
the  house.  His  wife,  realizing  now  what  was 
happening,  sprang  from  the  buggy-seat  and  fol- 
lowed to  protect  him.  Brennan  fired  a  third 
time,  but  missed.  Mrs.  Wood,  reaching  her 
husband*s  side,  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck. 
Brennan  coming  close  up,  fired  a  fourth  shot, 
this  time  through  Wood's  head.  The  mur- 
dered man  fell  heavily,  literally  in  his  wife's 
arms,  and  for  the  moment  it  was  thought  both 
were  killed.     Brennan  drew  a  second  revolver. 
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and  so  stood  over  Wood's  corpse,  refusing  to 
surrender  to  any  one  but  the  sheriff  of  Morton 
Cfiuaty. 

"The  presiding  judge  at  this  trial  was 
Theodosius  Botkin,  a  figure  of  peculiar  emi- 
nence m  Kansas  at  that  time.  Botkin  gave 
Brennan  into  the  custody  of  the  sheriff  of  Mor- 
ton county.  He  was  removed  from  the  county^ 
and  it  need  hardly  be  stated  that  when  he  was 
at  last  brought  back  for  trial  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  empanel  a  jury,  and  he  was  set  free. 
No  one  was  ever  punished  for  this  cold-blooded 
murder. 

"Colonel  S.  N.  Wood  was  an  Ohio  man,  but 
moved  to  Kansas  in  the  early  Free  Soil  days. 
He  was  a  friend  and  champion  of  old  John 
Brown  and  a  colonel  of  volunteers  in  the  civil 
war.  He  had  served  in  the  legislature  of  Kan- 
sas, and  was  a  good  type  of  the  early  and  ad- 
venturous pioneer. 

'"Whether  or  not  suspicion  attached  to  Judge 
Botkin^for  his  conduct  In  this  matter,  he  him- 
self seems  to  have  feared  revenge,  for  he  held 
court  with  a  Winchester  at  his  hand  and  a  brace 
of  revolvers  on  the  desk  in  front  of  him,  his 
court-house  always  surrounded  with  an  armed 
guard.     He  offended  men   in  Seward  county, 
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and  there  was  a  plot  made  to  kill  him.  A  party 
lay  in  wait  along  the  road  to  intercept  Botkin 
olTTiIs  journey  from  his  homestead — every  one 
in  Kansas  at  that  time  had  a  'claim' — but  Bot- 
kin  was  warned  by  some  friend.  He  sent  out 
Sam  Dunn,  sheriff  of  Seward  county,  to  dis- 
cover the  truth  of  the  rumor.  Dunn  went  on 
down  the  trail  and,  in  a  rough  part  of  the 
country,  was  fired  upon  and  killed,  instead  of 
Botkin.  Arrests  were  made  in  this  matter  also, 
but  the  sham  trials  resulted  much  as  had  that 
of  Brennan.  The  records  of  these  trials  may 
be  seen  in  Seward  county.  It  was  murder  for 
murder,  anarchy  for  anarchy,  evasion  for  eva- 
sion, in  this  portion  of  the  frontier.  Judge  Bot- 
kin soon  after  this  resigned  his  seat  upon  the 
Tench  and  went  to  lecturing  upon  the  virtues 
of  the  Kccley  cure.  Afterwards  he  went  to  the 
legislature — the  same  legislature  which  had 
once  trTe'J  him  on  charges  of  Impeachment  as 
riudgef 

^'These  events  all  became  known  in  time, 
and  lawlessness  proved  its  own  inability  to  en- 
dure. The  towns  were  abandoned.  Where,  in 
iSS^^therc  were  perhaps  4,000  people,  there 
remaineJ  nor  imo.  The  best  of  the  farms  were 
abandoned  or  sold  for  taxes,  the  late  inhabi- 
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tants  of  the  two  warring  settlements  wander- 
ing out  over  the  world.  The  legislature,  hood; 
winked  or  cajoled  heretofore,  at'len^h  dis- 
organized  the  county,  and  anarchy  gave  back 
its  own  to  the  wilderness. 

"I  have  indicated  that  the  trial  of  the  men 
guilty  of  assassinating  my  friends  and  of  at- 
tempting to  kill  myself  in  the  Hay  Meadow 
butchery  was  one  which  reached  a  considerable 
importance  at  the  time.  The  crimes  were  com- 
mitted in  that  strange  portion  of  the  country 
called  No  Man's  Land  or  the  Neutral  Strip. 
The  accused  were  tried  in  the  United  States 
court  at  Paris,  Texas.  I  myself  drew  the  in- 
dictments against  them.  There  were  tried  the 
Cooks,  ChambcrlainT  Robinson  and  others  of 
the  Hugoton  party,  and  of  these  six  were  con- 
victed and  sentenced  to  be  hung.  These  men 
were  defended  by  Colonel  George  R.  Peck, 
later  chief  counsel  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul  Railway.  With  him  were  associated 
Judge  John  F.  Dillon,  of  New  York;  W.  H. 
Rossington,  of  St.  Louis;  Senator  Manderson, 
of  Nebraska;  Colonel  Robert  G.  Ingersoll,  and 
others.  The  Knights  of  Pythias  raised  a  fund 
to  defend  the  prisoners,  and  spent  perhaps  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  all  in  this  under- 
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taking.  A  vast  political  *puir  was  exercised  at 
Topeka  and  Washington.  After  the  sentence 
had  been  passed,  the  case  was  taken  up  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  on  the  ground 
that  the  Texas  court  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the 
premises,  and  on  the  further  grounds  of  errors 
in  the  trial.  The  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  in  1891,  reversed  the  Texas  court,  on 
an  error  on  the  admission  of  evidence,  and  re- 
manded the  cases.  The  men  were  never  put  on 
trial  again,  except  that,  in  1898,  Sam  Robin- 
son, meantime  pardoned  out  of  the  penitentiary 
in  Colorado,  where  he  had  been  sent  for  rob- 
bing the  United  States  mails  at  Florissant,  Colo- 
rado, returned  to  Texas,  and  was  arrested, on 
the  old  charge.  The  men  convicted  were  C.  E. 
Cook,  Orrin  Cook,  Cyrus  C.  Freese,  John  Law- 
rence and  John  Jackson. 

"The  Illinois  legislature  petitioned  Congress 
to  extend  United  States  jurisdiction  over  No 
Man^s  Land,  and  so  did  the  state  of  Indiana; 
and  it  was  attached  to  the  East  District  of 
Texas  for  the  purposes  of  jurisdiction.  Con- 
gressman Springer  held  up  this  bill  for  a  time, 
using  it  as  a  club  for  the  passage  of  a  measure 
of  his  own  upon  which  he  was  intent.  Thus, 
it  may  be  seen  that  the  tawdry  little  tragedy  in 
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that  land  which  indeed  was  *No  Man*s  Land' 
in  time  attained  a  national  prominence. 

*'The  collecting  of  the  witnesses  for  this  trial 
cost  the  United  States  government  over  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  trial  was  long 
and  bitterly  fought.  It  resulted,  as  did  every 
attempt  to  convict  those  concerned  in  the 
bloody  doings  of  Stevens  county.  In  an  abso- 
lute failure  of  the  ends  of  justice.  Of  all  the 
murders  committed  in  that  bitter  fighting,  not 
one  rnurJcTcr  has  ever  been  punished!  Xever 
was  greater  political  or  Judicial  mockery. 

"I  had  the  singular  experience,  once  In  my 
iife,  of  eating  dinner  at  the  same  table  with  the 
man  who  brutally  shot  me  down  and  left  mc 
for  dead*  J.  B.  Chamberlain,  the  man  who 
shot  me,  and  who  thought  he  had  killed  me, 
came  in  with  a  friend  and  sat  down  at  the  same 
table  in  a  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  restaurant, 
where  I  was  eating.  My  opportunity  for  re- 
venge was  there.  1  did  not  take  it.  Chamber- 
Iain  and  his  friend  did  not  know  who  I  was.  1 
left  the  matter  to  the  law,  with  what  results 
the  records  of  the  law*s  failure  in  these  matters 
has  shown. 
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who  was  much  alarmed  lest  the  cases  might  be 
reinstated  in  the  year  1898,  claims  Quincy,  Illi- 
nois, as  his  home,  but  has  interests  in  Florida. 
O.  J.  Cook  is  dead.  Jack  Lawrence  is  dead. 
John  Kelley  is  dead.  Other  actors  in  the 
drama,  unconvicted,  are  also  dead  or  nameless 
wanderers.  As  the  indictments  were  all 
quashed  in  1898,  Sam  Robinson,  whose  where- 
abouts is  unknown,  will  never  be  brought  to 
trial  for  his  deeds  in  the  Hay  Meadow  butch- 
ery. He  was  not  tried  at  Paris,  being  then  in 
the  Colorado  penitentiary.  His  friend  and 
partner,  Bert  Nobel,  who  was  sent  to  the  peni 
tentiary  for  seven  years  for  participating  in  the 
postofEce  robbery,  was  pardoned  out,  and  later 
killed  a  policeman  at  Trinidad,  Colorado.  He 
was  tried  there  and  hanged.  So  far  as  I  know, 
this  is  the  only  legal  punishment  ever  inflicted 
upon  any  of  the  Hugoton  or  Woodsdale  men, 
who  outvied  each  other  in  a  lawlessness  for 
which  anarchy  would  be  a  mild  name.*' 
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Chapter  XVI 

Biographies  of  Bad  Men — Desperadoes  of  the 
Deserts — Billy    the    Kid,    Jesse    Evans,    Joel 
Fowler,  and  Others  Skilled  in  the  Art  of  Gun    — 
Fighting.       :::::::::  I 


THE  desert  regions  of  the  West  seemed 
always  to  breed  truculcnce  and  touchi- 
ness. Some  of  the  most  desperate  out- 
laws have  been  those  of  western  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  and  Arizona.  These  have  sometimes 
been  Mexicans,  sometimes  half-breed  Indians, 
very  rarely  full-blood  or  half-blood  negroes. 
The  latter  race  breeds  criminals,  but  lacks  in 
the  initiative  required  in  the  character  of  the 
desperado.  Texas  and  the  great  arid  regions 
west  of  Texas  produced  rather  more  than  their 
full  quota  of  bad  white  men  who  took  naturally 
to  the  gun. 

By  all  means  the  most  prominent  figure  in 
the    general    fighting    along   the    Southwestern 
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border,  which  found  climax  in  the  Lincoln 
County  War,  was  that  historic  and  somewhat 
romantic  character  known  as  Billy  the  Kid,  who 
had  more  than  a  score  of  killings  to  his  credit 
at  the  time  of  his  death  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one.  His  character  may  not  be  chosen  as  an 
exemplar  for  youth,  but  he  afFords  an  instance 
hardly  to  be  surpassed  of  the  typical  bad 
man. 

The  true  name  of  Billy  the  Kid  was  William 
H.  Bonney»  and  he  was  born  in  New  York 
City,  November  23,  1859.  His  father  removed 
to  Coffeyville,  on  the  border  of  the  Indian  Na- 
tions, in  1862,  where  soon  after  he  died,  leaving 
a  widow  and  two  sons.  Mrs.  Bonney  again 
moved,  this  time  to  Colorado,  where  she  mar- 
ried again,  her  second  husband  being  named 
Antrim.  All  the  time  clinging  to  what  was  the 
wild  border,  these  two  now  moved  down  to 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  where  they  remained 
until  Billy  was  eight  years  of  age.  In  1868, 
the  family  made  their  home  at  Silver  City,  New 
Mexico,  where  they  lived  until  1871,  when 
Billy  was  twelve  years  of  age.  His  life  until 
then  had  been  one  of  shifting  about,  in  poverty 
or  at  best  rude  comfort.  His  mother  seems  to 
have  been  a  wholesome  Irishwoman,  of  no  great 
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education^  but  of  good  instincts.  Of  the  boy*s 
father  nothing  is  known;  and  of  his  stepfather 
little  more,  except  that  he  was  abusive  to  the 
stepchildren.  Antrim  survived  his  wife,  who 
died  about  1870.  The  Kid  always  said  that  his 
stepfather  w^as  the  cause  of  his  **getting 
off  wrong." 

The  Kid  was  only  twelve  years  old  when, 
in  a  saloon  row  In  which  a  friend  of  his  was 
being  beaten,  he  killed  with  a  pocket-knife  a 
man  who  had  previously  insulted  him.  Some 
say  that  this  was  an  insult  offered  to  his  mother; 
others  deny  it  and  say  that  the  man  had  at- 
tempted to  horsewhip  Billy.  The  boy  turned 
up  with  a  companion  at  Fort  Bowie,  Pima 
county,  Arizona,  and  was  around  the  reserva- 
tion for  a  while.  At  last  he  and  his  associate, 
who  appears  to  have  been  as  well  saturated 
with  border  doctrine  as  himself  at  tender  years, 
stole  some  horses  from  a  band  of  Apaches,  and 
incidentally  killed  three  of  the  latter  in  a  night 
attack.  They  made  their  first  step  at  easy 
living  in  this  enterprise,  and,  young  as  they 
were,  got  means  in  this  way  to  travel  about  ovtr 
Arizona.  They  presently  turned  up  at  Tucson, 
where  Billy  began  to  employ  his  precocious 
skill    at   cards;    and   where,    presently,    in    the 
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inevitable  gambler's  quarrel,  he  killed  another 
man.  He  fled  across  the  line  now  into  old 
Mexico,  where,  in  the  state  of  Sonora,  he  set 
up  as  a  youthful  gambler.  Here  he  killed  a 
gambler,  Jose  Martinez,  over  a  monte  game, 
on  an  *'even  break,"  being  the  fraction  of  a 
second  the  quicker  on  the  draw.  He  was 
already  beginning  to  show  his  natural  fitness 
as  a  handler  of  weapons.  He  kept  up  his  record 
by  appearing  next  at  Chihuahua  and  robbing  a 
few  monte  dealers  there,  killing  one  whom  he 
waylaid  with  a  new  companion  by  the  name  of 
Segura. 

The  Kid  was  now  old  enough  to  be  danger- 
ous, and  his  life  had  been  one  of  irresponsi- 
bility and  lawlessness.  He  was  nearly  at  his 
physical  growth  at  this  time,  possibly  five  feet 
seven  and  a  half  inches  in  height,  and  weighing 
a  hundred  and  thirty-five  pounds.  He  was 
always  slight  and  lean,  a  hard  rider  all  his  life, 
and  never  old  enough  to  begin  to  take  on  flesh. 
His  hair  was  hght  or  light  brown,  and  his  eyes 
blue  or  blue-gray,  with  curious  red  hazel  spots 
in  them.  His  face  was  rather  long,  his  chin 
narrow  but  long,  and  his  front  teeth  were  a 
trifle  prominent.  He  was  always  a  pleasant 
mannered   youth,   hopeful   and  buoyant,  never 
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glum  or  grim,  and  he  nearly  always  smiled  when 
talking. 

The  Southwestern  border  at  this  time  offered 
but  few  opportunities  for  making  an  honest 
living.  There  were  the  mines  and  there  were 
the  cow  ranches.  It  was  natural  that  the  half- 
wild  life  of  the  cow  punchers  would  sooner  or 
later  appeal  to  the  Kid,  He  and  Jesse  Evans 
met  somewhere  along  the  lower  border  a  party 
of  punchers,  among  whom  were  Billy  Morton 
and  Frank  Baker,  as  well  as  James  McDanlels; 
the  last  named  being  the  man  who  gave  Billy 
his  name  of  *'Thc  Kid/'  which  hung  to  him 
all  his  life. 

The  Kid  arrived  in  the  Seven  Rivers  country 
on  foot.  In  his  course  east  over  the  mountains 
from  Mcsilla  to  the  Pecos  valley  he  had  been 
mixed  up  with  a  companion,  Tom  0*Kccfc,  in 
a  fight  with  some  more  Apaches,  of  whom  the 
Kid  is  reported  to  have  killed  one  or  more. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Guadalupe  moun- 
tains, which  he  crossed,  were  at  that  time  a 
dangerous  Indian  country.  That  the  Kid 
worked  for  a  time  for  John  Chisum,  on  his 
ranch  near  Roswell,  is  well  known,  as  is  the 
fact  that  he  cherished  a  grudge  against  Chisum 
for  years,  and  was  more  than  once  upon  the 
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point  of  killing  him  for  a  real  or  fancied  griev- 
ance. He  left  Chisum  and  took  service  with 
J.  H.  Tunstall  on  his  Feliz  ranch  late  in  the 
winter  of  1877,  animated  by  what  reason  we 
may  not  know.  In  doing  this,  he  may  have 
acted  from  pique  or  spite  or  hatred.  There 
was  some  quarrel  between  him  and  his  late  asso- 
ciates. Tunstali  was  killed  by  the  Murphy  fac- 
tion on  February  18,  1878.  From  that  time, 
the  path  of  the  Kid  Is  very  plain  and  his  acts 
well  known  and  authenticated.  He  had  by  this 
time  killed  several  men,  certainly  at  least  two 
white  men;  and  how  many  Mexicans  and  In- 
dians he  had  killed  by  fair  means  or  foul  will 
never  be  really  known.  His  reputation  as  a 
gun  fighter  was  well  established. 

Dick  Brewer,  TunstalTs  foreman,  was  now 
sworn  in  as  a  "special  deputy"  by  McSwecn,  and 
a  war  of  reprisal  was  now  on.  The  Kid  was 
soon  in  the  saddle  with  Brewer  and  after  his 
former  friends,  all  Murphy  allies.  There  were 
about  a  dozen  in  this  posse.  On  March  6, 
1 878,  these  men  discovered  and  captured  a  band 
of  live  men,  including  Frank  Baker  and  Billy 
Morton,  both  old  friends  of  the  Kid,  at  the 
lower  crossing  of  the  Rio  Penasco,  some  six 
miles  from  the  Pecos.    The  prisoners  were  kept 
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over  night  at  Chisum^s  ranch,  and  then  the 
posse  starteti  with  them  for  Lincoln,  not  taking 
the  Hondo-Bonito  trail,  but  one  via  the  Agua 
Negra,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Capitans;  proof 
enough  that  something  bloody  was  in  contem- 
plation, for  that  was  far  from  any  settlements. 
Apologists  of  the  Kid  say  that  Morton  and 
Baker  *'tricd  to  escape,"  and  that  the  Kid  fol- 
lowed and  killed  them.  The  truth  in  all  proba- 
bility is  that  the  party,  sullen  and  bloody-minded, 
rode  on,  waiting  until  wrath  or  whiskey  should 
inflame  them  so  as  to  give  resolution  for  the  act 
they  all  along  intended.  The  Kid,  youngest 
but  most  determined  of  the  band,  no  doubt  did 
the  killing  of  Billy  Morton  and  Frank  Baker; 
and  in  all  likelihood  there  is  truth  in  the  asser- 
tion that  they  were  on  their  knees  and  begging 
for  their  lives  when  he  shot  them.  McClosky 
was  killed  by  McNab,  on  the  principle  that  dead 
men  tell  no  tales.  This  killing  was  on  March 
9,  1878.  The  murder  of  Sheriff  William  Brady 
and  George  Hindman  by  the  Kid  and  his  half- 
dozen  companions  occurred  April  i,  1878,  and 
it  is  another  act  which  can  have  no  palliation 
whatever. 

The  Kid  was  now  assuming  prominence  as  a 
gun  fighter  and  leader,  young  as  he  was.    After 
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the  big  fight  in  Lincoln  was  aver,  and  the  Mc- 
Swcen  house  in  flames,  the  Kid  was  leader  of 
the  sortie  which  took  him  and  a  few  of  his 
companions  to  safety.  The  list  of  killings  back 
of  him  was  now  steadily  lengthening,  and,  in- 
deed, one  murder  followed  another  so  fast  all 
over  that  country  that  it  was  hard  to  keep  track 
of  them  all. 

The  killing  of  the  Indian  agency  clerk,  Bern- 
stein, August  5,  1878^  on  a  horse-stealing  expe- 
dition, was  the  next  act  of  the  Kid  and  his  men, 
who  thereafter  fled  northeast,  out  through  the 
Capitan  Gap,  to  certain  old  haunts  around  Fort 
Sumner,  some  ninety  miles  north  of  Roswell, 
up  the  Pecos  valley.  Here  a  little  band  of  out- 
laws, led  by  the  Kid,  lived  for  a  time  as  they 
could  by  stealing  horses  along  the  Bonito  and 
around  the  Capitans,  and  running  them  ofl  north 
and  east.  There  were  in  this  band  at  the  time 
the  Kid,  Charlie  Bowdre,  Doc  Skurlock,  Wayt, 
Tom  O'Folliard.  Hendr)'  Brown  and  Jack  Mid- 
dleton.  Some  or  all  of  these  were  in  the  march 
with  stolen  horses  which  the  Kid  engineered 
that  fall,  going  as  far  cast  as  Atacosa,  on  the 
Canadian,  before  the  stock  was  all  gotten  rid 
of.  Middleton,  Wayt,  and  Hendry  Brown 
there  left  the  Kid's  gang,  telling  him  that  he 
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would  get  killed  before  long;  but  the  latter 
laughed  at  them  and  returned  to  his  old 
grounds,  alternating  between  Lincoln  and  Fort 
Sumner,  and  now  and  then  stealing  some  cows 
from  the  Chisum  herd. 

In  January,  i88o»  the  Kid  enlarged  his  list 
of  victims  by  killing,  In  a  very  justifiable  en- 
counter, a  bad  man  from  the  Panhandle  by  the 
name  of  Grant,  who  had  been  loafing  around  in 
his  country,  and  who,  no  doubt,  intended  to  kill 
the  Kid  for  the  glory  of  it.  The  Kid  had,  a  few 
moments  before  he  shot  Grant,  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  set  the  hammer  of  the  lattcr's  re- 
volver on  an  "empty,'*  as  he  whirled  it  over  in 
examination.  They  were  apparently  friends, 
but  the  Kid  kjiew  that  Grant  was  drunk  and 
bloodthirsty.  He  shot  Grant  twice  through  the 
throat,  as  Grant  snapped  his  pistol  in  his  face. 
Nothing  was  done  with  the  Kid  for  this,  of 
course. 

Birds  of  a  feather  now  began  to  appear  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Sumner,  and  the  Kid*8 
gang  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  Tom 
Pickett,  and  later  by  Billy  Wilson,  Dave  Ruda- 
baugh,  Buck  Edwards,  and  one  or  two  others. 
These  men  stole  cattle  now  from  ranges  as  far 
east  as  the  Canadian,  and  sold  them  to  obliging 
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butcher-shops  at  the  new  mining  camp  of  White 
Oaks,  just  coming  into  prominence;  or,  again, 
they  took  cattle  from  the  lower  Pecos  herds  and 
sold  them  north  at  Las  Vegas;  or  perhaps  they 
stole  horses  at  the  Indian  reservation  and  dis- 
tributed them  along  the  Pecos  valley.  Their 
operations  covered  a  country  more  than  two 
hundred  miles  across  in  either  direction.  They 
had  accomplices  and  friends  in  nearly  every 
little  placita  of  the  country.  Sometimes  they 
gave  a  man  a  horse  as  a  present.  If  he  took  it, 
it  meant  that  they  could  depend  upon  him  to 
keep  silent.  Partly  by  friendliness  and  partly 
by  terror! xing,  their  influence  was  extended  until 
they  became  a  power  in  all  that  portion  of  the 
country;  and  their  self-confidence  had  now 
arisen  to  the  point  that  they  thought  none  dared 
to  molest  them,  while  in  general  they  behaved  in 
the  high-handed  fashion  of  true  border  bandits. 
This  was  the  heyday  of  the  Kid*s  career. 

It  was  on  November  27,  1880,  that  the  Kid 
next  added  to  his  list  of  killings.  The  men  of 
White  Oaks,  headed  by  deputy  sheriff  William 
Hudgens,  saloon-keeper  of  White  Oaks,  formed 
a  posse,  after  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and 
started  out  after  the  Kid,  who  had  passed  all 
bounds  in   impudence  of  late.     In  this  posse 
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were  Hudgens  and  his  brother,  Johnny  Hud- 
gens,  Jim  Watts,  John  Mosby,  Jim  Brent,  J.  P. 
Langston,  Ed.  Bonnell,  W,  G.  Dorsey,  J.  W. 
Bell,  J.  P.  Eaker,  Charles  Kelly,  and  Jimmy  ■ 
Carlyle.  They  bayed  up  the  Kid  and  his  gang 
in  the  Greathouse  ranch,  forty  miles  from 
White  Oaks,  and  laid  siege,  although  the 
weather  was  bitterly  cold  and  the  party-  had  not 
supplies  or  blankets  for  a  long  stay.  Hudgens 
demanded  the  surrender  of  the  Kid,  and  the  lat- 
ter said  he  could  not  be  taken  alive.  Hudgens 
then  sent  word  for  Billy  Wilson  to  come  out  and 
have  a  talk.  The  latter  refused,  but  said  he 
would  talk  with  Jimmy  Carlyle,  if  the  latter 
would  come  into  the  house.  Carlyle,  against 
the  advice  of  all,  took  ofF  his  pistol  belt  and 
stepped  into  the  house.  He  was  kept  there  for 
hours.  About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  they 
heard  the  window  glass  crash  and  saw  Carlyle  ■ 
break  through  the  window  and  start  to  run. 
Several  shots  followed,  and  Carlyle  fell  dead, 
the  bullets  that  killed  him  cutting  dust  in  die 
faces  of  Hudgens'  men,  as  they  lay  across  the 
road  from  the  house.  ■ 

This  murder  was  a  nail  in  the  Kid's  coffin,  1 
for  Carlyle  was  well  liked  at  White  Oaks.     By 
this  time  the  toils  began  to  tighten  in  all  dircc- 
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tions.  The  United  States  Government  had  a 
detective,  Azariah  F.  Wild,  in  Lincoln  county. 
Pat  Garrett  had  now  just  been  elected  sheriff, 
and  was  after  the  outlaws.  Frank  Stewart,  a 
cattle  detective,  with  a  party  of  several  men, 
was  also  in  from  the  Canadian  country  looking 
for  the  Kid  and  his  gang  for  thefts  committed 
over  to  the  cast  of  Lincoln  county,  across  the 
lines  of  Texas  and  the  Neutral  Strip.  The  Kid 
at  this  time  wrote  to  Captain  J.  C.  Lea,  at 
Rosweil,  that  if  the  officers  would  leave  him 
alone  for  a  time,  until  he  could  get  his  stuff 
together,  he  would  pull  up  and  leave  the  coun- 
try, going  to  old  Mexico,  but  that  if  he  was 
crowded  by  Garrett  or  any  one  else,  he  surely 
would  start  in  and  do  some  more  killing.  This 
did  not  deter  Garrett,  who,  with  a  posse  made 
up  of  Chambers,  Barney  Masoa,  Frank  Stew- 
art, Juan  Roibal,  Lee  Halls,  Jim  East,  "Pokcr 
Tom,"  "Tenderfoot  Bob."  and  "The  Animal," 
with  others,  all  more  or  less  game,  or  at  least 
game  enough  to  go  as  far  as  Fort  Sumner,  at 
length  rounded  up  the  Kid,  and  took  him,  Billy 
Wilson,  Tom  Pickett  and  Dave  Rudabaugh; 
Garrett  killing  0*Folliard  and  Bowdre. 

Pickett  was  left  at  Las  Vegas,  as  there  was 
no   United    States    warrant    out    against    him. 
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Rudabaugh  was  tried  later  for  robbing  the 
United  States  mails^  later  tried  for  killing  his 
jailer,  and  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  be 
hung;  but  once  more  escaped  from  the  Las 
Vegas  jail  and  got  away  for  good.  The  Kid 
was  not  so  fortunate.  He  was  tried  at  Mesilla, 
before  Judge  Warren  H.  Bristol,  the  same  man 
whose  life  he  was  charged  with  attempting  in 
1879.  Judge  Bristol  appointed  Judge  Ira  E. 
Leonard,  of  Lincoln,  to  defend  the  prisoner, 
and  Leonard  got  him  acquitted  of  the  charge 
of  killing  Bernstein  on  the  reservation.  He  was 
next  tried,  at  the  same  term  of  court,  for  the 
killing  of  Sheriff  William  Brady,  and  in  March, 
1 88 1,  he  was  convicted  under  this  charge  and 
sentenced  to  be  hanged  at  Lincoln  on  May  13, 
1 88 1.  He  was  first  placed  under  guard  of 
Deputies  Bob  Ollinger  and  Dave  Woods,  and 
taken  across  the  mountains  in  the  custody  of 
Sheriff  Garrett,  who  received  his  prisoner  at 
Fort  Stanton  on  April  21. 

Lincoln  county  was  just  beginning  to  emerge 
from  savagery.  There  was  no  jail  worth  the 
name,  and  all  the  county  could  claim  as  a  place 
for  the  house  of  law  and  order  was  the  big  store 
building  lately  owned  by  Murphy,  Riley  & 
Dolan.    It  was  necessary  to  keep  the  Kid  under 
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guard  for  the  three  weeks  or  so  before  his  exe- 
cution, and  Sheriff  Garrett  chose  as  the  best 
available  material  Bob  Ollinger  and  J.  W.  Bell, 
a  good,  quiet  man  from  White  Oaks,  to  act  as 
the  death  watch  over  this  dangerous  man,  who 
seemed  now  to  be  nearly  at  the  end  of  his  day. 
Against  Bob  Ollinger  the  Kid  cherished  an 
undying  hatred,  and  longed  to  kill  him.  Ollin- 
ger hated  him  as  much,  and  wanted  nothing  so 
much  as  to  kill  the  Kid.  He  was  a  friend  of 
Bob  Beckwith,  whom  the  Kid  had  killed,  and 
the  two  had  always  been  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  Lincoln  county  fighting.  Ollinger 
taunted  the  Kid  with  his  deeds,  and  showed  his 
own  hatred  in  every  way.  There  are  many 
stories  about  what  now  took  place  in  this  old 
building  at  the  side  of  bloody  little  Lincoln 
street.  A  common  report  is  that  in  the  evening 
of  April  28,  1 88 1,  the  Kid  was  left  alone  in  the 
room  with  Bell,  Ollinger  having  gone  across 
the  street  for  supper;  that  the  Kid  slipped  his 
hands  out  of  his  irons — as  he  was  able  to  do 
when  he  liked,  his  hands  being  very  small — 
struck  Bell  over  the  head  with  his  shackles  while 
Bell  was  reading  or  was  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow, later  drawing  Bell's  revolver  from  its 
scabbard  and  killing  him  with  it.     This  story 
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is  not  correct,  I  he  truth  is  that  Bell  look  the 
Kid,  at  his  request,  into  the  yard  back  ot  the 
jalJ;  returning,  the  Kid  sprang  quickly  up  the 
stairs  to  the  guard-room  door,  as  Bell  turned  to 
say  something  to  old  man  Goss,  a  cook,  who 
was  standing  in  the  yard.  The  Kid  pushed 
open  the  door,  caught  up  a  revolver  from  a 
table,  and  sprang  to  the  head  of  the  stairs  just 
as  Bell  turned  the  angle  and  started  up.  He 
fired  at  Bell  and  missed  him,  the  ball  striking 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  staircase.  It  glanced, 
however*  and  passed  through  Bell's  body,  lodg- 
ing in  the  wall  at  the  angle  oi  the  stair.  Bell 
staggered  out  into  the  yard  and  fell  dead.  This 
story  is  borne  out  by  the  reports  ot  Goss  and 
the  Kid,  and  by  the  bullet  marks.  The  place  is 
very  familiar  to  the  author,  who  at  about  that 
time  practiced  law  in  the  same  building,  when 
it  was  used  as  the  Court  House,  and  who  has 
also  talked  with  many  men  about  the  circum- 
stances. 

The  Kid  now  sprang  into  the  next  room  and 
caught  up  011inger*s  heavy  shotgun,  loaded 
with  the  very  shells  Ollinger  had  charged  for 


him.    He  saw  Oil 


in 


g  across  the  street, 
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and  just  as  he  got  below  the  window  at  the  cor- 
ner of  the  building  the  Kid  leaned  over  and 
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said,  coolly  and  pleasantly,  '*Hc]lo,  old  fellow  I" 
The  next  Instant  he  fired  and  shot  Ollingcr 
dead.  He  then  walked  around  through  the 
room  and  out  upon  the  porch,  which  at  that 
time  extended  the  full  length  of  the  buildings 
and,  coming  again  in  view  of  Ollinger's  body, 
took  a  secontl  deliberate  shot  at  it.  Then  he 
broke  the  gun  across  the  railing  and  threw  the 
pieces  down  on  OUinger's  body.  **Take  that 
to  hell  with  you,"  he  said  coolly.  Then,  seeing 
himseli  free  and  once  more  king  of  Lincoln 
street,  he  warned  away  all  who  would  ap- 
proach, and,  with  a  file  which  he  compelled 
Goss  to  bring  to  him,  started  to  file  off  one  of 
his  leg  irons.  He  got  one  free,  ordered  a  by- 
stander to  bring  him  a  horse,  and  at  length, 
mounting,  rode  away  for  the  Capltans,  and 
so  to  a  country  with  which  he  had  long  been 
familiar.  At  Las  Tablas  he  forced  a  Mexican 
blacksmith  to  free  him  of  his  irons.  He  sent 
the  horse,  which  belonged  to  Billy  Burt,  back 
by  some  unknown  friend  the  following  night. 

He  was  now  again  on  his  native  heath,  a 
desperado  and  an  outlaw  indeed,  and  obliged  to 
fight  lor  his  lile  at  every  turn;  for  now  he  knew 
the  country  would  turn  against  him,  and,  as  he 
had   been   captured   through   information    fur- 
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nished  through  supposed  friends,  he  knew  that 
treachery  was  what  he  might  expect.  He  knew 
also  that  sheriff  Garrett  would  never  give  him 
up  now,  and  that  one  or  the  other  of  the  two 
must  die. 

Yet,  knowing  all  these  things,  the  Kid,  by 
means  of  stolen  horses,  broke  back  once  more 
to  his  old  stamping  grounds  around  Fort  Sum- 
ner. Garrett  again  got  on  his  trail,  and  as  the 
Kid,  with  incredible  fatuity,  still  hung  around 
his  old  haunts,  he  was  at  length  able  to  close 
with  him  once  more.  With  his  deputies,  John 
Poe  and  Thomas  P.  McKinney,  he  located  the 
Kid  in  Sumner,  although  no  one  seemed  to  be 
explicit  as  to  his  whereabouts.  He  went  to  Pete 
Maxweirs  house  himself,  and  there,  as  his  two 
deputies  were  sitting  at  the  edge  of  the  gallery 
in  the  moonlight,  he  killed  the  Kid  at  Max- 
well's bedside. 

Billy  the  Kid  had  very  many  actual  friends, 
whom  he  won  by  his  pleasant  and  cheerful  man- 
ners and  his  liberality,  when  he  had  anything 
with  which  to  be  liberal,  although  that  was  not 
often.  He  was  very  popular  among  the  Mexi- 
cans of  the  Pecos  valley.  As  to  the  men  the 
Kid  killed  in  his  short  twenty-one  years,  that 
IS  a  matter  of  disagreement.     The  usual  story 
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is  twenty-one,  and  the  Kid  is  said  to  have  de- 
clared he  wanted  to  kill  two  more — Bob  Ollin- 
ger  and  "  Bonnie"  Baca — before  he  died,  to 
make  it  twenty-three  in  all.  Pat  Garrett  says 
the  Kid  had  killed  eleven  men.  Others  say  he 
had  killed  nine.  A  very  few  say  that  the  Kid 
never  killed  any  man  without  full  justification 
and  in  self-defense.  They  regard  the  Kid  as  a 
scapegoat  for  the  sins  of  others.  Indeed,  he 
was  less  fortunate  than  some  others,  but  his 
deeds  brought  him  his  deserts  at  last,  even  as 
they  left  him  an  enduring  reputation  as  one  of 
the  most  desperate  desperadoes  ever  known  in 
the  West. 

Central  and  eastern  New  Mexico,  from  i860 
to  1880,  probably  held  more  desperate  and  dan- 
gerous men  than  any  other  comer  of  the  West 
ever  did.  It  was  a  region  then  more  remote 
and  less  known  than  Africa  is  to-day,  and  no 
record  exists  of  more  than  a  small  portion  of 
Its  deeds  of  blood.  Nowhere  in  the  world  was 
human  life  ever  held  cheaper,  and  never  was  any 
population  more  lawless.  There  were  no  courts 
and  no  officers,  and  most  of  the  scattered  inhabi- 
tants of  that  time  had  come  thither  to  escape 
courts  and  officers.  This  environment  which 
produced    Billy   the    Kid   brought   out   others 
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scarcely  less  dangerous,  and  of  a  few  of  these 
there  may  be  made  passing  mention. 

Joel  Fowler  was  long  considered  a  dangerous 
man.  He  was  a  ranch  owner  and  cow  man.  but 
he  came  into  the  settlements  often,  and  nearly 
always  for  the  immediate  purpose  of  getting 
drunk.  In  the  latter  condition  he  was  always 
bloodthirsty  and  quarrelsome,  and  none  could 
tell  what  or  whom  he  might  make  the  object  of 
his  attack.  He  was  very  insulting  and  over- 
bearing, very  noisy  and  obnoxious,  the  sort  of 
desperado  who  makes  unarmed  men  beg  and 
compels  "tenderfeet'*  to  dance  for  his  amuse- 
ment. His  birth  and  earlier  life  seem  hidden 
by  his  later  career,  when,  at  about  middle  life, 
he  lived  in  central  New  Mexico.  He  was 
accredited  with  killing  about  twenty  men,  but 
there  may  have  been  the  usual  exaggeration 
regarding  this.  His  end  came  in  1884,  at  So- 
corro. He  was  arrested  for  killing  his  own 
ranch  foreman,  Jack  Cale,  a  man  who  had  be- 
friended him  and  taken  care  of  him  in  many  a 
drunken  orgy.  He  stabbed  Cale  as  they  stood 
at  the  bar  in  a  saloon,  and  while  every  one 
thought  he  was  unarmed.  The  law  against 
carrying  arms  while  in  the  settlements  was  then 
iust  beginning  to  be  enforced;  and,  although  it 
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was  recognized  as  necessary  for  men  to  go 
armed  while  journeying  across  those  wild  and 
little  settled  plains,  the  danger  of  allowing  six- 
shooters  and  whiskey  to  operate  at  the  same 
time  was  generally  recognized  as  well.  If  a 
man  did  not  lay  aside  his  guns  on  reaching  a 
town,  he  was  apt  to  be  invited  to  do  so  by  the 
sheriff  or  town  marshal,  as  Joel  had  already 
been  asked  that  evening. 

Fowler*s  victim  staggered  to  the  door  after 
he  was  stabbed  and  fell  dead  at  the  street,  the 
act  being  seen  by  many.  The  law  was  allowed 
to  take  its  course,  and  Fowler  was  tried  and 
sentenced  to  be  hanged.  His  lawyers  took  an 
appeal  on  a  technicality  and  sent  the  case  to 
the  supreme  court,  where  a  long  delay  seemed 
inevitable.  The  jail  was  so  bad  that  an  expen- 
sive guard  had  to  be  maintained.  At  length, 
some  of  the  citizens  concluded  that  to  hang 
Fowler  was  best  for  all  concerned.  They  took 
him,  mounted,  to  a  spot  some  distance  up  the 
railroad,  and  there  hanged  him.  Bill  Howard, 
a  negro  section  hand,  was  permitted  by  his  sec- 
tion boss  to  make  a  coflSn  and  bury  Fowler,  a 
matter  which  the  Committee  had  neglected; 
and  he  says  that  he  knows  Fowler  was  buried 
there  and  left  there  for  several  years,  near  the 
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railway  tracks.  The  usual  story  says  that  Fow- 
ler was  hanged  to  a  telegraph  pole  in  town.  At 
any  rate,  he  was  hanged,  and  a  very  wise  and 
seemly  thing  it  was. 

Jesse  Evans  was  another  bad  man  of  this 
date,  a  young  fellow  in  his  early  twenties  when 
he  first  came  to  the  Pecos  country,  but  good 
enough  at  gun  work  to  make  his  services  desira- 
ble. He  was  one  of  the  very  few  men  who  did 
not  fear  Billy  the  Kid.  He  always  said  that 
the  Kid  might  beat  him  with  the  Winchester, 
but  that  he  feared  no  man  living  with  the  six- 
shooter.  Evans  came  very  near  meeting  an 
inglorious  death.  He  and  the  notorious  Tom 
Hill  once  held  up  an  old  German  in  a  sheep 
camp  near  what  is  now  Alamagordo,  New 
Mexico.  The  old  man  did  not  know  that  they 
were  bad  men,  and  while  they  were  looting  his 
wagon,  looking  for  the  money  he  had  in  a  box 
under  the  wagon  seat,  he  slipped  up  and  killed 
Tom  Hill  with  his  own  gun,  which  had  been 
left  resting  against  a  bush  near  by,  nearly  shoot- 
ing Hill's  spine  out.  Then  he  opened  fire  on 
Jesse,  who  was  close  by,  shooting  him  twice, 
through  the  arm  and  through  the  lungs.  The 
latter  managed  to  get  on  his  horse,  bareback, 
and  rode  that  night,  wounded  as  he  was,  and 
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partly  trailed  by  the  blood  from  his  lungs,  sixty 
miles  or  more  to  the  San  Augustine  mountains, 
where  he  holed  up  at  a  friendly  ranch»  later  to 
be  arrested  by  Constable  Dave  Wood,  from  the 
railway  settlements.  In  default  of  better  juris- 
diction, he  was  taken  to  Fort  Stanton,  where  he 
lay  in  the  hospital  until  he  got  ready  to  escape, 
when  he  seems  to  have  walked  away.  Evans 
and  his  brother,  who  was  known  as  George 
Davis — the  latter  being  the  true  name  of  both 
— then  went  down  toward  Pecos  City  and  got 
into  a  fight  with  some  rangers,  who  killed  his 
brother  on  the  spot  and  captured  Jesse,  who 
was  confined  in  the  Texas  penitentiary  for 
twenty  years.  He  escaped  and  was  returned; 
yet  in  the  year  1882,  when  he  should  have  been 
in  the  Texas  prison,  he  is  said  to  have  been 
seen  and  recognized  on  the  streets  of  Lincoln. 
Evans,  or  Davis,  is  said  to  have  been  a  Tcx- 
arkana  man,  and  to  have  returned  to  his  home 
soon  after  this,  only  to  find  his  wife  living  with 
another  man,  and  supposing  her  first  husband 
dead.  He  did  not  tell  the  new  husband  of  his 
presence,  but  took  away  with  him  his  boy,  whom 
he  found  now  well  grown.  It  was  stated  that 
he  went  to  Arizona,  and  nothing  more  is  known 
of  him. 
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Tom  Hill,  the  man  above  mentioned  as 
killed  by  the  sheep  man,  was  a  typical  rough, 
dark,  swarthy,  low-browed,  as  loud-mouthed  as 
he  was  ignorant.  He  was  a  braggart,  but  none 
the  less  a  killer. 

Charlie  Bowdre  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
Texas  boy,  as  was  Tom  Hill.  Bowdre  had  a 
little  ranch  on  the  Rio  Ruidoso,  twenty  miles  or 
so  from  Lincoln;  but  Itw  of  these  restless  char- 
acters did  much  farming.  It  w^as  easier  to  steal 
cattle,  and  to  eat  beef  free  if  one  were  hungry. 
Bowdre  joined  Billy  the  Kid*s  gang  and  turned 
outlaw  for  a  trade.  It  was  all  over  with  his 
chances  of  settling  down  after  that.  He  was  a 
man  who  liked  to  talk  of  what  he  could  do,  and 
a  very  steady  practicer  with  the  six-shooter,  with 
which  weapon  he  was  a  good  shot,  or  just  good 
enough  to  get  himself  killed  by  sheriff  Pat 
Garrett. 

Frank  Baker,  murdered  by  his  former  friend, 
Billy  the  Kid,  at  Agua  Negra,  near  the  Capi- 
tans,  was  part  Cherokee  in  blood,  a  well-spoken 
and  pleasant  man  and  a  good  cow  hand.  He 
was  drawn  into  this  fighting  through  his  work 
for  Chisum  as  a  hired  man.  Baker  was  said  to 
be  connected  with  a  good  family  in  Virginia, 
who  looked  up  the  facts  of  his  death. 
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Billy  Morton,  killed  with  Baker  by  the  Kid, 
was  a  similar  instance  of  a  young  man  loving 
the  saddle  and  six-shooter  and  finally  getting 
tangled  up  with  matters  outside  his  proper 
sphere  as  a  cow  hand.  He  had  often  ridden 
with  the  Kid  on  the  cow  range.  He  was  said 
to  have  been  with  the  posse  that  killed  Tunstall. 

Hendry  Brown  was  a  crack  gun  fighter,  whose 
services  were  valued  in  the  posse  fighting.  He 
went  to  Kansas  and  long  served  as  marshal  of 
Caldwell.  He  could  not  stand  it  to  be  good, 
and  was  killed  after  robbing  the  bank  and  kill- 
ing the  cashier. 

Johnny  Hurley  was  a  brave  young  man,  as 
brave  as  a  lion.  Hurley  was  acting  as  deputy 
for  sheriff  John  Poe,  together  with  Jim  Brent, 
when  the  desperado  Arragon  was  holed  up  in 
an  adobe  and  refused  to  surrender.  The  Mexi- 
can shot  Hurley  as  he  carelessly  crossed  an  open 
space  directly  in  front  of  the  door.  Hurley  was 
brown-haired  and  blue-eyed;  a  very  pleasant 
fellow. 

Andy  Boyle,  one  of  the  rough  and  ruthless 
sort  of  warriors,  was  an  ex-British  soldier,  a 
drunkard,  and  a  good  deal  of  a  ruffian.  He 
drank  himself  to  death  after  a  decidedly  mixed 
record. 
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John  McKinney  had  a  certain  fame  from 
the  fact  that  in  the  fight  at  the  McSween  house 
the  Kid  shot  off  half  his  mustache  for  him  at 
close  range,  when  the  latter  broke  out  of  cover 
and  ran. 

The  tough  buffalo  hunter,  Bill  Campbell, 
who  figured  largely  In  bloody  deeds  in  New 
Mexico,  was  arrested,  but  escaped  from  Fort 
Stanton,  and  was  never  heard  from  afterward. 
He  came  from  Texas,  but  little  is  known  of 
him.  His  name,  as  earlier  stated,  is  thought 
to  have  been  Ed,  Richardson. 

Captain  Joseph  C.  Lea,  the  staunch  friend 
of  Pat  Garrett,  and  the  man  who  first  brought 
him  forward  as  a  candidate  for  sheriff  of  Lin- 
coln county,  died  February  8,  1904,  at  Ros- 
well,  where  he  lived  for  a  long  time.  Lea  was 
said  to  have  been  a  QuantFcIl  man  in  the  Law- 
rence massacre.  Much  of  the  population  of 
that  region  had  a  history  that  was  never  writ- 
ten. Lea  was  a  good  man  and  much  respected, 
peaceable,  courteous  and  generous. 

One  more  southwestern  bad  man  found 
Texas  congenial  after  the  close  of  his  active 
fighting,  and  his  Is  a  striking  story.  Billy  Wil- 
son was  a  gentlemanly  and  good-looking  young 
fellow,   who   ran   with   Billy   the   Kid's   gang. 
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Wilson  was  arrested  on  a  United  States  war- 
rant, charged  with  passing  counterfeit  money; 
but  he  later  escaped  and  disappeared.  Several 
years  after  all  these  events  had  happened,  and 
after  the  country  had  settled  down  into  quiet, 
a  certain  ex-sheriff  of  Lincoln  county  chanced 
to  be  near  Uvalde,  Texas,  for  several  months. 
There  came  to  him  without  invitation,  a  former 
merchant  of  White  Oaks,  New  Mexico,  who 
told  the  officer  that  Billy  Wilson,  under  an- 
other name,  was  living  below  Uvalde,  towards 
the  Mexican  frontier.  He  stated  that  Wilson 
had  been  a  cow  hand,  a  ranch  foreman  and  cow 
man,  was  now  doing  well,  had  resigned  all  his 
bad  habits,  and  was  a  good  citizen.  He  stated 
that  Wilson  had  heard  of  the  officer's  presence 
and  asked  whether  the  latter  would  not  forego 
following  up  a  reformed  man  on  the  old  charges 
of  another  and  different  day.  The  officer  re- 
plied at  once  that  If  Wilson  was  indeed  leading  a 
right  life,  and  did  not  Intend  to  go  bad  again,  he 
would  not  only  leave  him  alone,  but  would  en- 
deavor to  secure  for  h!m  a  pardon  from  the 
president  of  the  United  States.  Less  than  six 
months  from  that  time,  this  pardon,  signed  by 
President  Grover  Cleveland,  was  In  the  posses- 
sion of  this  officer,  in  his  office  in  a  Rio  Grande 
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town  of  New  Mexico.  A  telegram  was  sent  to 
Billy  Wilson,  and  he  was  brave  man  enough  to 
come  and  take  his  chances.  The  officer,  with- 
out much  speech,  went  over  to  his  safe,  took 
out  the  signed  pardon  from  the  president,  and 
handed  it  to  Wilson.  The  latter  trembled  and 
broke  into  tears  as  he  took  the  paper.  'Tf 
you  ever  need  my  life,"  said  he,  **count  on  me. 
And  ril  never  go  back  on  this!"  as  he  touched 
the  executive  pardon.  He  went  back  to  Texas, 
and  is  living  there  to-day,  a  good  citizen.  It 
would  be  wrong  to  mention  names  in  an  inci- 
dent like  this. 

Tom  O'Folliard  was  another  noted  charac- 
ter. He  was  something  of  a  gun  expert,  in  his 
own  beliefi  at  least.  He  was  a  man  of  medium 
height  and  dark  complexion,  and  of  no  very 
great  amount  of  mental  capacity.  He  came 
into  the  lower  range  from  somewhere  cast, 
probably  from  Texas,  and  little  Is  known  of 
him  except  that  he  was  in  some  fighting,  and 
that  he  is  buried  at  Sumner  with  Bowdre  and 
the  Kid.  He  got  away  with  one  or  t^o  bluffs 
and  encounters,  and  came  to  think  that  he  was 
as  good  as  the  best  of  men,  or  rather  as  bad  as 
the  worst;  for  he  was  one  of  those  who  wanted 
a  reputation  as  a  bad  man. 

Tom  Pickett  was  another  not  far  from  the 
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O'Folliard  class,  ambitious  to  be  thought  wild 
and  woolly  and  hard  to  curry;  which  he  was 
not,  when  it  came  to  the  real  currying,  as 
events  proved.  He  was  a  very  pretty  handler 
of  a  gun,  and  took  pride  in  his  sk-ill  with  it.  He 
seems  to  have  behaved  well  after  the  arrest  of 
the  Kid's  gang  near  Sumner,  and  is  not  known 
in  connection  with  any  further  criminal  acts, 
though  he  still  for  a  long  time  wore  two  guns 
in  the  settlements.  Once  a  well-known  sheriff 
happened,  by  mere  chance,  to  be  in  his  town, 
not  knowing  Pickett  was  there.  The  latter 
literally  took  to  the  w^oods,  thinking  something 
was  on  foot  in  which  he  was  concerned.  Be- 
ing reminded  that  he  had  lost  an  opportunity 
to  show  how  bad  he  was  he  explained:  "I  don't 
want  anything  to  do  with  that  long-legs." 
Pickett,  no  doubt,  settled  down  and  became  a 
useful  man.  Indeed,  although  it  seems  a 
strange  thing  to  say,  it  is  the  truth  that  much 
of  the  old  wildness  of  that  border  was  a  matter 
of  general  custom,  one  might  also  say  of  habit. 
The  surroundings  were  wild,  and  men  got  to 
running  wild.  When  times  changed,  some  of 
them  also  changed,  and  frequently  showed  that 
after  all  they  could  settle  down  to  work  and 
lead  decent  lives.  Lawlessness  Is  sometimes  lest 
a  matter  of  temperament  than  of  surroundings. 
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Chapter  XVII 

The  Fight  of  Buckshot  Roberts — Encounter 
Between  a  Crippled  Ex-Soldier  and  the  Band 
of  Billy  the  Kid — One  Alan  Against  Thirteen. 
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EXT  to  the  fight  of  Wild  Bill  with 
the  McCandlas  gang,  the  fight  of 
Buckshot  Roberts  at  Blazer's  Mill, 
the  Mescalero  Indian  reservation,  is  per- 
haps the  most  remarkable  combat  of  one  man 
against  odds  ever  known  in  the  West.  The 
latter  affair  is  little  known,  but  deserves  its 
record. 

Buckshot  Roberts  was  one  of  those  men  who 
appeared  on  the  frontier  and  gave  little  his- 
tory' of  their  own  past.  He  came  West  from 
Texas,  but  it  is  thought  that  he  was  bom  far- 
ther east  than  the  Lone  Star  state.  He  was 
long  in  the  United  States  army,  where  he 
reached  the  rank   of  sergeant  before   his  dis- 
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as  did  very  many  soldiers  of  that  day.  He  was 
at  one  time  a  member  of  the  famous  Texas 
rangers^  and  had  reputation  as  an  Indian  fighter. 
He  had  been  badly  shot  by  the  Comanches. 
Again,  he  was  on  the  other  side,  against  the 
rangers,  and  once  stood  off  twenty-five  of  them, 
although  nearly  killed  in  this  encounter.  From 
these  wounds  he  was  so  badly  crippled  in  his 
right  arm  that  he  could  not  lift  a  rifle  to  his 
shoulder.  He  was  usually  known  as  '*Bucfc- 
shot'*  Roberts  because  of  the  nature  of  his 
wounds. 

Roberts  took  up  a  little  ranch  in  the  beautiful 
Ruidoso  valley  of  central  New  Mexico,  one 
of  the  most  charming  spots  in  the  world;  and 
all  he  asked  was  to  be  let  alone,  for  he  seemed 
able  to  get  along,  and  not  afraid  of  work. 
When  the  Lincoln  County  War  broke  out,  he 
was  recognized  as  a  friend  of  Major  Murphy, 
one  of  the  local  faction  leaders;  but  when  the 
fighting  men  curtly  told  him  it  was  about  time 
for  him  to  choose  his  side^  he  as  curtly  replied 
that  he  intended  to  take  neither  side;  that  he 
had  seen  fighting  enough  in  his  time,  and  would 
fight  no  man*s  battle  for  him.  This  for  the 
time  and  place  was  treason,  and  punishable  with 
death.      Roberts'    friends  told   him   that   Billy 
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the  Kid  and  Dick  Brewer  intended  to  kill  him, 
and  advised  him  to  leave  the  country. 

It  is  said  that  Roberts  had  closed  out  his 
affairs  and  was  preparing  to  leave  the  country, 
when  he  heard  that  the  gang  was  looking  for 
him,  and  that  he  then  gave  them  opportunity 
to  find  him.  Others  say  that  he  went  up  to 
Blazer's  Mill  to  meet  there  a  friend  of  his  by 
the  name  of  Kitts,  who,  he  heard,  had  been  shot 
and  badly  wounded-  There  is  other  rumor  that 
he  went  up  to  Bla?,er's  Mill  to  have  a  personal 
encounter  with  Major  Godfrey,  with  whom 
there  had  been  some  altercation.  There  Is  a 
further  absurd  story  that  he  went  for  the  pur- 
pose of  killing  Billy  the  Kid,  and  getting  the 
reward  which  was  offered  for  him.  These  lat- 
ter things  are  unlikely.  The  probable  truth  is 
that  he,  being  a  brave  man,  though  fully  de- 
termined to  leave  the  country,  simply  found  it 
written  in  his  creed  to  go  up  to  Blazer's  Mill 
to  see  his  supposedly  wounded  friend,  and  also 
to  see  what  there  was  in  the  threats  which  he 
had  heard. 

There  are  living  three  eye-witnesses  of  what 
happened  at  that  time:  Frank  and  George  Coe, 
ranchers  on  the  Ruldoso  to-day,  and  Johnnie 
Patten,  cook  on  Carrizzo  ranch.    Patten  was  an 


cx-soldier  of  H  Troop,  Third  Cavalry,  and  was 
mustered  out  at  Fort  Stanton  in  1869.  At  the 
time  of  the  Roberts  fight,  he  was  running  the 
sawmill  for  Dr.  Blazer.  Frank  Coe  says  that 
he  himself  was  attempting  to  act  as  peacemaker, 
and  that  he  tried  to  get  Roberts  to  give  up  his 
arms  and  not  make  any  fight.  Patten  says  that 
he  himself,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  had  warned 
Roberts  that  Dick  Brewer,  the  Kid.  and  his 
gang  intended  to  kill  him.  It  is  certain  that 
when  Roberts  came  riding  up  on  a  mule,  still 
wet  from  the  fording  of  the  Tularosa  river,  he 
met  there  Dick  Brewer,  Billy  the  Kid,  George 
Coe,  Frank  Coe,  Charlie  Bowdre,  Doc  Middle- 
ton,  one  Scroggins,  and  Dirty  Steve  (Stephen 
Stevens) ,  with  others,  to  the  number  of  thirteen 
in  all.  These  men  still  claimed  to  be  a  posse, 
and  were  under  Dick  Brewer,  "special  con- 
stable." 

The  Brewer  party  withdrew  to  the  rear  of 
the  house.  Frank  Coe  parleyed  with  Roberts 
at  one  side,  Kate  Godfroy,  daughter  of  Major 
Godfroy,  protested  at  what  she  knew  was  the 
purpose  of  Brewer  and  his  gang.  Dick  Brewer 
said  to  his  men,  "Don't  do  anything  to  him 
now.     Coax  him  up  the  road  a  way." 

Roberts  declined  to  give  up  his  weapons  to 
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Frank  Coe.  He  stood  near  the  door,  outside 
the  house.  Then,  as  it  is  told  by  Johnnie  Pat- 
ten, who  saw  it  all,  there  suddenly  came  around 
upon  him  from  behind  the  house  the  gang  of  the 
Kid,  all  gun  fighters,  each  opening  fire  as  he 
came.  The  gritty  little  man  gave  back  not  a 
step  toward  the  open  door.  Crippled  by  his  old 
wounds  so  that  he  could  not  raise  his  rifle  to  his 
shoulder,  he  worked  the  lever  from  his  hip. 
Here  were  a  dozen  men,  the  best  fighting  men 
of  all  that  wild  country,  shooting  at  him  at  a 
distance  of  not  a  dozen  feet;  yet  he  shot  Jack 
Middleton  through  the  lungs,  though  failing  to 
kill  him.  He  shot  a  finger  off  the  hand  of  George 
Coc,  who  then  left  the  fight.  Roberts  then  half 
stepped  forward  and  pushed  his  gun  against 
the  stomach  of  Billy  the  Kid.  For  some  reason 
the  piece  failed  to  fire,  and  the  Kid  was  saved 
by  the  narrowest  escape  he  ever  had  in  his  life. 
Charlie  Bowdre  now  appeared  around  the  cor- 
ner of  the  house,  and  Roberts  fired  at  him  next. 
His  bullet  struck  Bowdre  in  the  belt,  and  cut 
the  belt  off  from  him.  Almost  at  the  same  time» 
Bowdre  fired  at  him  and  shot  him  through  the 
body.  He  did  not  drop,  but  staggered  back 
against  the  wall ;  and  so  he  stood  there,  crippled 
of  old  and  now  wounded  to  death,  but  so  fierce 
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a  human  tiger  that  his  very  looks  struck  dismay 
into  this  gang  of  professional  fighters.  They 
actually  withdrew  around  the  house  and  left 
him  there! 

Each  claimed  the  credit  for  having  shot  the 
victim.  **No/'  said  Charlie  Bowdre,  '*I  shot 
him  myself.  I  dusted  him  on  both  sides.  I 
saw  the  dust  fly  out  on  both  sides  of  his  coat, 
where  my  bullet  went  clean  through  him.'* 
They  argued,  but  they  did  not  go  around  the 
house  again. 

Roberts  now  staggered  back  into  the  house. 
He  threw  down  his  own  Winchester  and  picked 
up  a  heavy  Sharps'  rifle  which  belonged  to  Dr. 
Appel,  and  which  he  found  there,  in  Dr. 
Blazer's  room.  Brewer  told  Dr.  Blazer  to 
bring  Roberts  out,  but,  like  a  man,  Blazer 
refused.  Roberts  pulled  a  mattress  off  the  bed 
to  the  floor  and  threw  himself  down  upon  It 
near  an  open  window  In  the  front  of  the  house. 
The  gang  had  scattered,  surrounding  the  house. 
Dick  Brewer  had  taken  refuge  behind  a  thirty- 
inch  sawlog  near  the  mill,  just  one  hundred  and 
forty  steps  from  the  wnndow  near  which  this 
fierce  little  fighting  man  was  lying,  wounded 
to  death.  Brewer  raised  his  head  just  above  the 
top  of  the  sawlog,  so  that  he  could  see  what 
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Roberts  was  doing.  His  eyes  were  barely  visi- 
ble above  the  top  of  the  log,  yet  at  that  distance 
the  heavy  bullet  from  Roberts'  buffalo  gun 
struck  him  in  the  eye  and  blew  ofi  the  top  of  his 
head. 

Billy  the  Kid  was  now  leader  of  the  posse. 
His  first  act  was  to  call  his  men  together  and 
ride  away  from  the  spot»  his  whole  outfit 
whipped  by  a  single  man  1  There  was  a  corpse 
behind  them,  and  wounded  men  with  them. 

Thirty-six  hours  later  there  was  another 
corpse  at  Blazer's  Mill.  The  doctor,  brought 
over  from  Fort  Stanton,  could  do  nothing  for 
Roberts,  and  he  died  in  agony.  Johnnie  Patten, 
sawyer  and  rough  carpenter,  made  one  big  cof- 
fin, and  in  this  the  two,  Brewer  and  Roberts, 
were  buried  side  by  side.  *'l  couldn't  make  a 
very  good  coffin,*'  says  Patten,  "so  I  built  it  in 
the  shape  of  a  big  V,  with  no  end  piece  at  the 
foot.  We  just  put  them  both  In  together." 
And  there  they  lie  to-day,  grim  grave-company, 
according  to  the  report  of  this  eye-witness,  who 
would  seem  to  be  in  a  position  indicating  accu^ 
racy.  Emil  Blazer,  a  son  of  Dr.  Blazer,  stili 
lives  on  the  site  of  this  fierce  little  battle,  and  he 
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Roberts.  The  little  graveyard  holds  a  few 
other  graves,  none  with  headboards  or  records, 
and  grass  now  grows  above  them  all. 

The  building  where  Roberts  stood  at  bay  is 
now  gone,  and  another  adobe  is  erected  a  little 
farther  back  from  the  raceway  that  once  fed 
the  old  mountain  sawmill,  but  which  now  is 
not  used  as  of  yore.  The  old  flume  siiU  exists 
where  the  water  ran  over  onto  the  wheel,  and 
the  site  of  the  old  mill,  which  is  now  also  torn 
down,  is  easily  traceable.  When  the  author 
visited  the  spot  in  the  fall  of  1905*  all  these 
points  were  verified  and  the  distances  measured. 
It  was  a  long  shot  that  Roberts  made,  and  down 
hill.  The  vitality  of  the  man  who  made  it,  his 
courage,  and  his  tenacity  alike  of  life  and  of 
purpose  against  such  odds  make  Roberts  a  man 
remembered  with  admiration  even  to-day  in 
that  once  bloody  region. 
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Chapter  XVIII 

The  Man  Hunt — The  JVestern  Peace  Officer, 
a  Quiet  Citizen  fVho  fVorks  for  a  Salary  and 
Risks  His  Life — The  Trade  of  Man  Hunting 
— Biography  of  Pat  Garrett,  a  Typical  Fron- 
tier Sheriff,        :::::::; 

THE  deeds  of  the  Western  sheriff  have 
for  the  most  part  gone  unchroniclcd. 
or  have  luridly  been  set  forth  in  fic- 
tion as  incidents  of  blood,  interesting  only  be- 
cause of  their  bloodiness.  The  frontier  officer 
himself,  usually  not  a  man  to  boast  of  his  own 
acts,  has  quietly  stepped  into  the  background 
of  the  past,  and  has  been  replaced  by  others 
who  more  loudly  proclaim  their  prominence  in 
the  advancement  of  civilization.  Yet  the  typi- 
cal frontier  sheriff,  the  good  man  who  went 
after  bad  men,  and  made  it  safe  for  men  to  live 
and  own  property  and  to  establish  homes  and  to 
build  up  a  society  and  a  country  and  a  govern- 
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ment,  is  a  historical  character  of  great  interest. 
Among  very  many  good  ones,  we  shall  perhaps 
best  get  at  the  t^'pe  of  all  by  giving  the  story 
of  one;  and  we  shall  also  learn  something  of 
the  dangerous  business  of  man  hunting  in  a 
region  filled  with  men  who  must  be  hunted 
down. 

Patrick  Floyd  Garrett,  better  known  as  Pat 
Garrett,  was  a  Southerner  by  birth.  He  was 
born  in  Chambers  county,  Alabama,  June  5, 
1850.  In  1856,  his  parents  moved  to  Clai- 
borne parish,  Louisiana,  where  his  father  was 
a  large  landowner,  and  of  course  at  that  time 
and  place,  a  slave  owner,  and  among  the  bitter 
opponents  of  the  new  regime  which  followed 
the  civil  war.  When  young  Garrett's  father 
died,  the  large  estates  dwindled  under  bad  man- 
agement; and  when  within  a  short  time  the 
mother  followed  her  husband  to  the  grave,  the 
family  resources,  affected  by  the  war,  became 
involved,  although  the  two  Garrett  plantations 
embraced  nearly  three  thousand  acres  of  rich 
Louisiana  soil.  On  January  25,  1869,  Pat  Gar- 
rett, a  tall  and  slender  youth  of  eighteen,  set 
out  to  seek  his  fortunes  in  the  wild  West,  with 
no  resources  but  such  as  lay  in  his  brains  and 
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He  went  to  Lancaster,  in  Dallas  county, 
Texas.  A  b!g  ranch  owner  in  southern  Texas 
wanted  men,  and  Pat  Garrett  packed  up  and 
went  home  with  him.  The  world  was  new  to 
him,  however,  and  he  went  off  with  the  north- 
bound cows,  like  many  another  youngster  of 
the  time.  His  herd  was  made  up  at  Eagle 
Lake,  and  he  only  accompanied  the  drive  as 
far  north  as  Denison.  7  here  he  began  to  get 
uneasy,  hearing  of  the  delights  of  the  still 
wilder  life  of  the  bufialo  hunters  on  the  great 
plains  which  lay  to  the  west,  in  the. Panhandle 
of  Texas.  For  three  winters,  1875  to  1877, 
he  was  in  and  out  between  the  buffalo  range  and 
the  settlements,  by  this  time  well  wedded  to 
frontier  life. 

In  the  fall  of  1877,  he  went  West  once  more, 
and  this  time  kept  on  going  west.  With  two 
hardy  companions,  he  pushed  on  entirely  across 
the  wild  and  unknown  Panhandle  countr)s  leav- 
ing the  wagons  near  what  was  known  as  the 
**Yellow  Houses,'^  and  never  returning  to  them. 
His  blankets,  personal  belongings,  etc.,  he  never 
saw  again.  He  and  his  friends  had  their  heav7 
Sharps'  rifles,  plenty  of  powder  and  lead,  and 
their  reloading  tools,  and  they  had  nothing  else. 
Their  beds  they  made  of  their  saddle  blankets, 
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and  their  food  they  killed  from  the  wild  herds. 
F^or  their  love  of  adventure,  they  rode  on  across 
an  unknown  country,  until  finally  they  arrived 
at  the  little  Mexican  settlement  of  Fort  Sumner, 
on  the  Pecos  river,  in  the  month  of  February, 
1878. 

Pat  and  his  friends  were  hungry,  but  all  the 
cash  they  could  find  was  just  one  dollar  and  a 
half  between  them.  They  gave  it  to  Pat  and 
sent  him  over  to  the  store  tq  see  about  eating. 
He  asked  the  price  of  meals,  and  they  told  him 
fifty  cents  per  meal.  They  would  permit  them 
to  eat  but  once.  He  concluded  to  buy  a  dollar 
and  a  half's  worth  of  flour  and  bacon,  which 
would  last  for  two  or  three  meals.  He  joined 
his  friends,  and  they  went  Into  camp  on  the 
river  bank,  where  they  cooked  and  ate,  per- 
fectly happy  and  quite  careless  about  the  future. 

As  they  finished  their  breakfast,  they  saw 
up  the  river  the  dust  of  a  cattle  herd,  and  noted 
that  a  party  were  working  a  herd,  cutting  out 
cattle  for  some  purpose  or  other. 

"Go  up  there  and  get  a  job,"  said  Pat  to 
one  of  the  boys.  The  latter  did  go  up,  but 
came  back  reporting  that  the  boss  did  not  want 


any  help. 


'Well,  he's  got  to  have  help,"  said  Pat.    So 
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saying,  he  arose  and  started  up  stream  him- 
self. 

Garrett  was  at  that  time,  as  has  been  said, 
of  very  great  height,  six  feet  four  and  one-half 
inches^  and  very  slender.  Unable  to  get 
trousers  long  enough  for  his  legs,  he  had  pieced 
down  his  best  pair  with  about  three  feet  of 
buffalo  leggins  with  the  hair  out.  Gaunt,  dusty, 
and  unshavent  he  looked  hard,  and  when  he 
approached  the  herd  owner  and  asked  for  work, 
the  other  was  as  much  alarmed  as  pleased.  He 
declined  again,  but  Pat  firmly  told  him  he  had 
come  fo  go  to  work,  and  was  sorry,  but  it  could 
not  be  helped.  Something  in  the  quiet  voice 
of  Garrett  seemed  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
cow  man.  *'What  can  you  do,  Lengthy?"  he 
asked. 

"Ride  an>thlng  with  hair,  and  rope  better 
than  any  man  youVe  got  here,"  answered  Gar- 
rett, casting  a  critical  glance  at  the  other  men. 

The  cow  man  hesitated  a  moment  and  then 
said,  "Get  in."  Pat  got  in.  He  stayed  in. 
Two  years  later  he  was  still  at  Fort  Sumner, 
and  married. 

Garrett  moved  down  from  Fort  Sumner  soon 
after  his  marriage,  and  settled  a  mile  east  of 
what  is  now  the  flourishing  city  of  Roswell,  at 
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a  spring  on  the  bank  of  the  Hondo,  and  in  the 
middle  of  what  was  then  the  virgin  plains. 
Here  he  picked  up  land,  until  he  had  in  all 
more  than  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  acres.  If 
he  owned  it  now,  he  would  be  worth  a  half 
million  dollars. 

He  was  not,  however,  to  live  the  steady  life 
of  the  frontier  farmer.  His  friend,  Captain 
J.  C.  Lea.  of  Roswell,  came  to  him  and  asked 
if  he  would  ran  as  sherlfT  of  Lincoln  county. 
Garrett  consented  and  was  elected.  He  was 
warned  not  to  take  this  oiBce,  and  word  was 
sent  to  him  by  the  bands  of  hard-riding  out- 
laws of  that  region  that  if  he  attempted  to 
serve  any  processes  on  them  he  would  be  killed. 
He  paid  no  attention  to  this,  and,  as  he  was 
still  an  unknown  quantity  in  the  country,  which 
was  new  and  thinly  settled*  he  seemed  sure  to 
be  killed.  He  won  the  absolute  confidence  of 
the  governor,  who  told  him  to  go  ahead,  not  to 
stand  on  technicalities,  but  to  break  up  the 
gang  that  had  been  rendering  life  and  property 
unsafe  for  years  and  making  the  territory  a 
mockery  of  civilization.  I  f  the  truth  were 
known,  it  might  perhaps  be  found  that  some- 
times Garrett  arrested  a  bad  man  and  got  his 
warrant  for  it  later,  when  he  went  to  the  settle- 
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ments.  He  found  a  straight  six-shooter  the 
best  sort  of  warranty  and  in  effect  he  took  the 
matter  of  establishing  a  government  in  south- 
western New  Mexico  in  his  own  hands,  and  did 
it  in  his  own  way.  He  was  the  whole  machin- 
ery of  the  law.  Sometimes  he  boarded  his  pris- 
oners out  of  his  own  pocket.  He  himself  was 
the  state!  His  word  was  good,  even  to  the 
worst  cutthroat  that  ever  he  captured.  Often 
he  had  in  his  care  prisoners  whom,  under  the 
law,  he  could  not  legally  have  held,  had  they 
been  demanded  of  him;  but  he  held  them  in 
spite  of  any  demand;  and  the  worst  prisoner 
on  that  border  knew  that  he  was  safe  in  Pat 
Garrett's  hands,  no  matter  what  happened,  and 
that  if  Pat  said  he  would  take  him  through  to 
any  given  point,  he  would  take  him  through. 

After  he  had  finished  his  first  season  of  work 
a5  sheriff  and  as  United  States  marshal,  Gar- 
rett ranched  it  for  a  time.  In  1884,  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  criminal-taker  being  now  a  wide  one, 
he  organized  and  took  charge  of  a  company  of 
Texas  rangers  in  Wheeler  county,  Texas,  and 
made  Atacosa  and  thereabouts  headquarters  for 
a  year  and  a  half.  So  great  became  his  fame 
now  as  a  man-taker  that  he  was  employed  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  a  cattle  detective  agency; 
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it  being  now  so  far  along  In  civilization  that 
men  were  beginning  to  be  careful  about  their 
cows.  He  was  offered  ten  thousand  dollars  to 
break  up  a  certain  band  of  raiders  working  in 
upper  Texas,  and  he  did  it;  but  he  found  that 
he  was  really  being  paid  to  kill  one  or  two  men, 
and  not  to  capture  them;  and,  being  unwilling 
to  act  as  the  agent  of  any  man*s  revenge,  he 
quit  this  work  and  went  into  the  employment  of 
the  "V"  ranch  in  the  White  mountains.  He 
then  moved  down  to  Roswell  again,  in  the 
spring  of  1887.  Here  he  organized  the 
Pecos  Valley  Irrigation  Company.  He  was 
the  first  man  to  suspect  the  presence  of 
artesian  water  in  this  country,  where  the  great 
Spring  rivers  push  up  from  the  ground;  and 
through  his  efforts  wells  were  bored  which  revo- 
lutionized all  that  valley.  He  ran  for  sheriff 
of  Chaves  county,  and  was  defeated.  Angry 
at  his  first  reverse  in  politics,  he  pulled  up  at 
Roswell,  and  sacrificed  his  land  for  what  he 
could  get  for  it.  To-day  it  is  covered  with 
crops  and  fruits  and  worth  sixty  to  one  hundred 
dollars  an  acre. 

Garrett  now  went  back  to  Texas,  and  settled 
near  Uvalde,  where  he  engaged  once  more  in 
an    irrigation    enterprise.      He   was    here    five 
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years,  ranching  and  losing  money.  W.  T. 
Thornton,  the  governor  of  New  Mexico,  sent 
for  him  and  asked  him  if  he  would  take  the 
office  of  sheriff  of  Donna  Ana  county,  to  fill  the 
unexpired  term  of  Numa  Raymond.  He  was 
elected  to  serve  two  subsequent  terms  as  sheriff 
of  Donna  Ana  county,  and  no  frontier  officer 
has  a  better  record  for  bravery. 

In  the  month  of  December,  1901,  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  had  heard  of  Gar- 
rett, met  him  and  liked  him,  and  without  any 
ado  or  consultation  appointed  him  collector  of 
customs  at  El  Paso,  Texas.  Here  for  the  next 
four  years  Garrett  made  a  popular  collector, 
and  an  honest  and  fearless  one. 

The  main  reputation  gained  by  Garrett  was 
through  his  killing  the  desperado,  Billy  the  Kid. 
It  is  proper  to  set  down  here  the  chronicle  of 
that  undertaking,  because  that  will  best  serve 
to  show  the  manner  in  which  a  frontier  sheriff 
gets  a  bad  man. 

When  the  Kid  and  his  gang  killed  the 
agency  clerk,  Bernstein,  on  the  Mescalero  res- 
ervation, they  committed  a  murder  on  United 
States  government  ground  and  an  offense 
against  the  United  States  law.  A  United  States 
warrant  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Pat  Garrett» 
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then  deputy  United  States  marshal  and  sheriff- 
elect,  and  he  took  up  the  trail,  locating  the  men 
near  Fort  Sumner,  at  the  ranch  of  one  Brazil, 
about  nine  miles  east  of  the  settlement.  With 
the  Kid  were  Charlie  Bowdrc»  Tom  OToUiard, 
Tom  Pickett  and  Dave  Rudabaugh,  fellows  of 
like  kidney.  Rudabaugh  had  just  broken  jail 
at  Las  Vegas,  and  had  killed  his  jailer.  Not  a 
man  of  the  band  had  ever  hesitated  at  murder. 
They  were  now  eager  to  kill  Garrett  and  kept 
watch,  as  best  they  could,  on  all  his  move- 
ments. 

One  day  Garrett  and  some  of  his  improvised 
posse  were  riding  eastward  of  the  town  when 
they  jumped  Tom  OTolliard,  who  was 
mounted  on  a  horse  that  proved  too  good  for 
them  in  a  chase  of  several  miles.  Garrett  at 
last  was  left  alone  following  O'FolIiard,  and 
fired  at  him  twice.  The  latter  later  admitted 
that  he  fired  tA\'enty  times  at  Garrett  with  his 
Winchester;  but  it  was  hard  to  do  good  shoot- 
ing from  the  saddle  at  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  range,  so  neither  man  was  hit.  0*Fol- 
liard  did  not  learn  his  lesson.  A  few  nights 
later,  in  company  with  Tom  Pickett,  he  rode 
into  town.  Warned  of  his  approach,  Garrett 
with  another  man  was  waiting,  hidden  in  the 
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shadow  ot  a  building.  As  O'KoIliard  rode  up, 
he  was  ordered  to  throw  up  his  hands,  but  went 
after  his  gun  instead,  and  on  the  instant  Garrett 
shot  him  through  the  body.  '*You  never  heard 
a  man  scream  the  way  he  did,"  said  Garrett. 
"He  dropped  his  gun  when  he  was  hit,  but  wc 
did  not  know  that,  and  as  we  ran  up  to  catch  his 
horse,  we  ordered  him  again  to  throw  up  his 
hands.  He  said  he  couldn't,  that  he  was  killed. 
We  helped  him  down  then,  and  took  him  in  the 
house.  He  died  about  forty-five  minutes  later. 
He  said  it  was  all  his  own  fault,  and  that  he 
didn't  blame  anybody.  I'd  have  killed  Tom 
Pickett  right  there,  too,"  concluded  Garrett, 
*'but  one  of  my  men  shot  right  past  my  face 
and  blinded  me  for  the  moment,  so  Pickett  got 
away." 

The  remainder  of  the  Kid's  gang  were  now 
located  in  the  stone  house  above  mentioned, 
and  their  whereabouts  reported  by  the  ranch- 
man whose  house  they  had  just  vacated.  The 
man  hunt  therefore  proceeded  methodically,  and 
Garrett  and  his  men,  of  whom  he  had  only  two 
or  three  upon  whom  he  relied  as  thoroughly 
game,  surrounded  the  house  just  before  dawn. 
Garrett,  with  Jim  East  and  Tom  Emory,  crept 
up  to  the  head  ot  the  ravine  which  made  up 
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to  the  ridge  on  which  the  fortress  of  the  out- 
laws stood.  The  early  morning  is  always  the 
best  time  for  a  surprise  of  this  sort.  It  was 
Charlie  Bowdre  who  hrst  came  out  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  as  he  stepped  out  of  the  door  his  career 
as  a  bad  man  ended.  Three  bullets  passed 
through  his  body.  He  stepped  back  into  the 
house,  but  only  lived  about  twenty  minutes. 
The  Kid  said  to  him,  "Charlie,  youVe  killed 
anyhow,     lake  your  gun  and  go  out  and  kill 

that  long-legged  before  you   die."     He 

pulled  Bowdre's  pistol  around  in  front  of  him 
and  pushed  him  out  of  the  door.  Bowdre 
staggered   teebly   toward  the   spot  where   the 

sheriff  was  lying.     '*1  wish — I  wish *'  he 

began,  and  motioned  toward  the  house;  but 
he  could  not  tell  what  it  was  that  he  wished. 
He  died  on  Garrett's  blankets,  which  were  laid 
down  on  the  snow. 

Previous  to  this  Garrett  had  killed  one  horse 
at  the  door  beam  where  it  was  tied,  and  with  a 
remarkable  shot  had  cut  the  other  free,  shoot- 
ing oti  the  rope  that  held  it.  These  two  shots 
he  thought  about  the  best  he  ever  made;  and 
this  is  saying  much,  for  he  was  a  phenomenal 
shot  with  ritie  or  revolver.  There  were  two 
horses  inside,  but  the  dead  horse  blocked  the 
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door.  Pickett  now  told  the  gang  to  surrender. 
**That  fellow  will  kill  every  man  that  shows  out- 
side that  door,"  said  he,  **that's  all  about  it. 
He's  killed  O'Folliard,  and  he*s  killed  Charlie, 
and  he'll  kill  us.  Let's  surrender  and  take  a 
chance  at  getting  out  again."  They  listened  to 
this,  for  the  shooting  they  had  seen  had  pretty 
well  broken  their  hearts. 

Garrett  now  sent  over  to  the  ranch  house 
for  food  for  his  men,  and  the  cooking  was  too 
much  for  the  hungry  outlaws,  who  had  had 
nothing  to  eat.  They  put  up  a  dirty  white  rag 
on  a  gun  barrel  and  offered  to  give  up.  One  by 
one,  they  came  out  and  were  disarmed.  That 
night  was  spent  at  the  Brazil  ranch,  the  pris- 
oners under  guard  and  the  body  of  Charlie 
Bowdre,  rolled  in  its  blankets,  outside  in  the 
wagon.  The  next  morning,  Bowdre  was  buried 
In  the  little  cemetery  next  to  Tom  O'Folliard. 
The  Kid  did  not  know  that  he  was  to  make  the 
next  in  the  row. 

These  men  surrendered  on  condition  that 
they  should  all  be  taken  through  to  Santa  Fe, 
and  Garrett,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  took  them 
through  Las  Vegas,  where  Rudabaugh  was 
wanted.  Half  the  town  surrounded  the  train 
in  the  depot  yards.     Garrett  told  the  Kid  that 
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\t  the  mob  rushed  in  the  door  of  the  car  he 
would  toss  back  a  six-shooter  to  him  and  ask 
him  to  help  fight. 

"All  right,  Pat/'  said  the  Kid,  cheerfully. 
**You  and  I  can  whip  the  whole  gang  of  them, 
and  after  we've  done  it  I'll  go  back  to  my  seat 
and  you  can  put  the  irons  on  again.  YouVe 
kept  your  word."  There  is  little  doubt  that 
he  would  have  done  this,  but  as  it  chanced  there 
was  no  need,  since  at  the  last  moment  deputy 
Malloy,  of  Las  Vegas,  jumped  on  the  engine 
and  pulled  the  train  out  of  the  yard. 

Billy  the  Kid  was  tried  and  condemned  to  be 
executed.  He  had  been  promised  pardon  by 
Governor  Lew  Wallace,  but  the  pardon  did  not 
come.  A  few  days  before  the  day  set  for  his 
execution,  the  Kid,  as  elsewhere  described, 
killed  the  two  deputies  who  were  guarding  him, 
and  got  back  once  more  to  his  old  stamping 
grounds  around  Fort  Sumner. 

"I  knew  now  that  I  would  have  to  kill  the 
Kid,"  said  Garrett  to  the  writer,  speaking  remi- 
ntscently  of  the  bloody  scenes  as  we  lately  vis- 
ited that  country  together.  **We  both  knew 
that  it  must  be  one  or  the  other  of  us  if  we  ever 
met.  I  followed  him  up  here  to  Sumner,  as 
you  know,  with   two   deputies,   John  Poc  and 
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*Tip'  McKinney,  and  1  killed  him  in  a  room 
up  there  at  the  edge  of  the  old  Cottonwood 
avenue." 

He  spoke  of  events  now  long  gone  by.  It 
had  been  only  with  difficulty  that  we  located 
the  site  of  the  building  where  the  Kid's  gang 
had  been  taken  prisoners.  The  structure  itself 
had  been  torn  down  and  removed.  As  to  the 
old  military  post,  once  a  famous  one,  it  offered 
now  nothing  better  than  a  scene  of  desolation. 
There  was  no  longer  a  single  human  inhabitant 
there.  The  old  avenue  of  cottonwoods,  once 
four  miles  long,  was  now  ragged  and  un- 
watered,  and  the  great  parade  ground  had  gone 
back  to  sand  and  sage  brush.  We  were  obliged 
to  search  for  some  time  before  we  could  find  the 
site  of  the  old  Maxwell  house,  in  which  was 
ended  a  long  and  dangerous  man  hunt  of  the 
frontier.  Garrett  finally  located  the  place,  now 
only  a  rough  quadrangle  of  crumbled  earthen 
walls. 

'*This  is  the  place/*  said  he,  pointing  to  one 
comer  of  the  grass-grown  oblong.  "Pete  Max- 
wcirs  bed  was  right  in  this  corner  of  the  room, 
and  I  was  sitting  in  the  dark  and  talking  to 
Pete,  who  was  in  bed.  The  Kid  passed  Poc 
and  McKinney  right  over  there,  on  what  was 
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then  the  gallery*  and  came  through  the  door 
right  here." 

We  paused  for  a  time  and  looked  with  a 
certain  gravity  at  this  wind-swept,  desolate  spot, 
around  which  lay  the  wide»  unwinking  desert. 
About  us  were  the  ruins  of  what  had  been  a 
notable  settlement  in  its  day,  but  which  now 
had  passed  with  the  old  frontier, 

**I  got  word  of  the  Kid  up  here  in  much  the 
way  I  had  once  before,"  resumed  Garrett  at 
length,  "and  I  followed  him,  resolved  to  get 
him  or  to  have  him  get  mc.  We  rode  over  into 
the  edge  of  the  town  and  learned  that  the  Kid 
was  there,  but  of  course  we  did  not  know  which 
house  he  was  in.  Poe  went  in  to  inquire  around, 
as  he  was  not  known  there  like  myself.  He  did 
not  know  the  Kid  when  he  saw  him,  nor  did  the 
Kid  know  him. 

''It  was  a  glorious  moonlight  night;  I  can 
remember  it  perfectly  well.  Poe  and  McKin- 
ney  and  I  all  met  a  little  way  out  from  the 
edge  of  the  place.  We  decided  that  the  Kid 
was  not  far  away.  We  went  down  to  the 
houses,  and  I  put  Poe  and  McKinney  outside 
of  Pete  MaxwelTs  house  and  I  went  inside. 
Right  here  was  the  door.  We  did  not  know 
it  at  that  time,  but  just  about  then  the  Kid  was 
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lying  with  his  boots  off  in  the  house  of  an  old 
Mexican  just  across  there,  not  very  far  away 
from  MaxwelTs  door.  He  told  the  Mexican, 
when  he  came  in.,  to  cook  something  for  him  to 
eat.  Maxwell  had  killed  a  beef  not  long  be- 
fore, and  there  was  a  quarter  hanging  up  under 
the  porch  out  in  front.  After  a  while,  the  Kid 
got  up,  got  a  butcher  knife  from  the  old  Mexi- 
can, and  concluded  to  go  over  and  cut  himself 
off  a  piece  of  meat  from  the  quarter  at  Max- 
well's house.  This  is  how  the  story  arose  that 
he  came  into  the  house  with  his  boots  in  his 
hand  to  keep  an  appointment  with  a  Mexican 
girl. 

"The  usual  story  is  that  I  was  down  close 
to  the  wall  behind  MaxwelFs  bed.  This  was 
not  the  case,  for  the  bed  was  close  against 
the  wall.  Pete  Maxwell  was  lying  in  bed,  right 
here  in  this  comer,  as  I  said.  I  was  sitting  in 
a  chair  and  leaning  over  toward  him,  as  I 
talked  in  a  low  tone.  My  right  side  was  toward 
him,  and  my  revolver  was  on  that  side.  I  did 
not  know  that  the  Kid  was  so  close  at  hand,  or, 
indeed,  know  for  sure  that  he  was  there  in  the 
settlement  at  all. 

"Maxwell  did  not  want  to  talk  very  much. 
He  knew  the  Kid  was  there,  and  knew  his  own 
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danger.  I  was  talking  to  him  in  Spanish*  in  a 
low  tone  of  voice,  as  I  say,  when  the  Kid  came 
over  here,  just  as  I  have  told  you.  He  saw 
Poe  and  McKinney  sitting  right  out  there  in 
the  moonlight,  but  did  not  suspect  anything. 
'Quien  esf — *Who  is  it?* — he  asked,  as  he 
passed  them.  I  heard  him  speak  and  saw  him 
come  backing  into  the  room,  facing  toward  Poc 
and  McKinney.  He  could  not  sec  me,  as  it 
was  dark  in  the  room,  but  he  came  up  to  the 
bed  where  Maxwell  was  lying  and  where  I  was 
sitting.  He  seemed  to  think  something  might 
not  be  quite  right.  He  had  in  his  hand  his 
revolver,  a  self-cocking  .41.  He  could  not  see 
my  face,  and  he  had  not  heard  my  voice,  or  he 
would  have  known  me. 

"The  Kid  stepped  up  to  the  bedside  and  laid 
his  left  hand  on  the  bed  and  bent  over  Max- 
well. He  saw  me  sitting  there  in  the  half  dark- 
ness, but  did  not  recognize  me,  as  I  was  sitting 
down.  My  height  would  have  betrayed  me  had 
I  been  standing.  *Pete,  Quien  esf*  he  asked 
in  a  low  tone  of  voice;  and  he  half  motioned 
toward  me  with  his  six-shooter.  Tliat  was 
when  I  looked  across  into  eternity.  It  wasn^t 
far  to  go. 

"That  was  exactly  how  the  thing  was.     I 
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gave  neither  Maxwell  nor  the  Kid  time  for  any- 
thing farther.  There  flashed  over  my  mind 
at  once  one  thought,  and  it  was  that  I  had 
to  shoot  and  shoot  at  once,  and  that  my  shot 
must  go  to  the  mark  the  first  time.  I  knew 
the  Kid  would  kill  me  in  a  flash  if  I  did  not 
kill  him. 

*'Just  as  he  spoke  and  motioned  toward  mc, 
I  dropped  over  to  the  left  and  rather  down, 
going  after  my  gun  with  my  right  hand  as  I 
did  so.  As  1  fired,  the  Kid  dropped  back.  I 
had  caught  him  just  about  the  heart.  His  pis- 
tol, already  pointed  toward  me,  went  ofi  as  he 
fell,  but  he  fired  high.  As  I  sprang  up,  I  fired 
once  more,  but  did  not  hit  him,  and  did  not 
need  to,  for  he  was  dead. 

"I  don't  know  that  he  ever  knew  who  It  was 
that  killed  him.  He  could  not  see  me  in  the 
darkness.  He  may  have  seen  mc  stoop  over 
and  pull.  If  he  had  had  the  least  suspicion  who 
it  was,  he  would  have  shot  as  soon  as  he  saw 
me.  When  he  came  to  the  bed,  I  knew  who  he 
was.  The  rest  happened  as  I  have  told  you. 
There  is  no  other  story  about  the  killing  of 
Billy  the  Kid  which  is  the  truth.  It  is  also  un- 
true that  his  body  was  ever  removed  from  Fort 
Sumner.    It  lies  there  to-day,  and  I'll  show  you 
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where  we  buried  him,  i  laid  him  out  myself, 
in  this  house  here,  and  1  ought  to  know/* 

1  wenty-five  years  of  time  had  done  their 
work  in  all  that  country,  as  we  learned  when  wc 
entered  the  httJe  barbed-wire  enclosure  of  the 
cemetery  where  the  Kid  and  his  fellows  were 
buried.  There  arc  no  headstones  in  this  ceme- 
tery, and  no  sacristan  holds  its  records.  Again 
Garrett  had  to  search  in  the  salt  grass  and 
greasewood.  "Here  is  the  place/*  said  he,  at 
length.  "We  buried  them  all  in  a  row.  The 
first  grave  is  the  Kid's,  and  next  to  him  Is 
Bowdre,  and  then  O'Folliard." 

Here  was  the  sole  remaining  record  of  the 
man  hunt^s  end.  So  passes  the  glory  of  the 
world!  in  this  desolate  resting-place,  in  a 
wind-swept  and  forgotten  graveyard,  rests  all 
the  remaining  fame  of  certain  bad  men  who  in 
their  time  were  bandit  kings,  who  ruled  by 
terror  over  half  a  Western  territory.  Even 
the  headboard  which  once  stood  at  the  Kid*8 
grave — and  which  was  once  riddled  with  buU 
lets  by  cowards  who  would  not  have  dared  to 
shoot  that  close  to  him  had  he  been  alive — was 
gone.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  graves  will  be 
visited  again  by  any  one  who  knows  their  local- 
ity.    Garrett  looked  at  them   in  silence  for  a 
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time,  then*  turning,  went  to  the  buckboard  for 
a  drink  at  the  canteen.  "Well,"  said  he,  quietly, 
"here's  to  the  boys,  anyway.  If  there  is  any 
other  life,  I  hope  they'll  make  better  use  of  it 
than  they  did  of  the  oat  I  put  them  out  of.'* 
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Chapter  XIX 

Bad  Men  of  Texas — The  Lone  Star  State 
Always  a  Producer  of  Fighters — A  Long  His- 
tory of  Border  War — The  Death  of  Ben 
Thompson,       :::::::: 

A  REVIEW  of  the  story  of  the  Ameri- 
can desperado  will  show  that  he  has 
always  been  most  numerous  at  the  edge 
of  things,  where  there  was  a  frontier^  a  debata- 
ble ground  between  civilization  and  lawless- 
ness, or  a  border  between  opposing  nations  or 
sections*  He  does  not  wholly  pass  away  with 
the  coming  of  the  law,  but  his  home  is  essen- 
tially In  a  new  and  undeveloped  condition  of 
society.  The  edge  between  East  and  West, 
between  North  and  South,  made  the  territory 
of  the  bad  man  of  the  American  interior. 

The  far  Southwest  was  the  oldest  of  all 
American  frontiers,  and  the  stubbornest.  We 
have  never,  as  a  nation,  been  at  war  with  any 
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other  nation  whose  territory  has  adjoined  our 
own  except  in  the  case  of  Mexico;  and  long 
before  we  went  to  war  as  a  people  against 
Mexico,  Texas  had  been  at  war  with  her  as  a 
state,  or  rather  as  a  population  and  a  race 
against  another  race.  The  frontier  of  the  Rio 
Grande  is  one  of  the  bloodiest  of  the  world, 
and  was  such  long  before  Texas  was  finally 
admitted  to  the  union.  There  was  never  any 
new  territory  settled  by  so  vigorous  and  bellig- 
erent a  population  as  that  which  first  found  and 
defended  the  great  empire  of  the  Lone  Star. 
Her  early  men  were,  without  exception,  fighters, 
and  she  has  bred  fighters  ever  since. 

The  allurement  which  the  unsettled  lands 
of  the  Southwest  had  for  the  young  men  of  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century  lay  largely  in  the 
appeal  of  excitement  and  adventure,  with  a 
large  possibility  of  wordly  gain  as  well.  The 
men  of  the  South  who  drifted  down  the  old 
River  Road  across  Mississippi  and  Louisiana 
were  shrewd  in  their  day  and  generation.  They 
knew  that  eventually  Texas  would  be  taken 
away  from  Mexico,  and  taken  by  force.  Her 
vast  riches  would  belong  to  those  who  had 
earned  them.  Men  of  the  South  were  even  then 
hunting    for   another   West,    and    here   was    a 
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mighty  one.  The  call  came  back  that  the  fight- 
ing was  good  all  along  the  line;  and  the  fighting 
men  of  all  the  South,  from  Virginia  to  Louisi- 
ana, fathers  and  sons  of  the  boldest  and  bravest 
of  Southern  families,  pressed  on  and  out  to 
take  a  hand.  They  were  scattered  and  far 
from  numerous  when  they  united  and  demanded 
a  government  of  their  own,  Independent  of  the 
far-off  and  inefficient  head  of  the  Mexican  law. 
They  did  not  want  Coahuila  as  their  country, 
but  Texas,  and  asked  a  government  of  their 
own.  Lawless  as  they  were,  they  wanted  a  real 
law,  a  law  of  Saxon  right  and  justice. 

Men  like  Crockett,  Fannin,  Travers  and 
Bowie  were  influenced  half  by  political  ambi- 
tion and  half  by  love  of  adventure  when  they 
moved  across  the  plains  of  eastern  Texas  and 
took  up  their  abode  on  the  tiring  line  of  the 
Mexican  border.  If  you  seek  a  historic  band 
of  bad  men,  fighting  men  of  the  bitterest  Bare- 
sark type,  look  at  the  immortal  defenders  of 
the  Alamo.  Some  of  them  were,  in  the  light  of 
calm  analysis,  little  better  than  guerrillas;  but 
every  man  was  a  hero.  They  all  had  a  chance 
to  escape,  to  go  out  and  join  Sam  Houston 
farther  to  the  cast;  but  they  refused  to  a  man. 
and,  plying  the  border  weapons  as  none  but 
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such  as  themselves  might,  they  died,  full  of  the 
glory  of  battle;  not  in  ranks  and  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  with  banners  and  music  to  cheer  them, 
but  each  for  himself  and  hand  to  hand  with  his 
enemy,  a  desperate  fighting  man. 

The  early  men  of  Texas  for  generations 
fought  Mexicans  and  Indians  in  turn.  The 
country  was  too  vast  for  any  system  of  law. 
Each  man  had  learned  to  depend  upon  himself. 
Each  cabin  kept  a  rifle  and  pistol  for  each  male 
old  enough  to  bear  them,  and  each  boy,  as  he 
grew  up,  was  skilled  in  weapons  and  used  to 
the  thought  that  the  only  arbitrament  among 
men  was  that  of  weapons.  Part  of  the  popula- 
tion, appreciating  the  exemptions  here  to  be 
found,  was,  without  doubt,  criminal;  made  up 
of  men  who  had  fled,  for  reasons  of  their  own, 
from  oldf r  regions.  These  in  time  required  the 
attention  of  the  law;  and  the  armed  bodies  of 
hard-riding  iexas  rangers,  a  remedy  bom  of 
necessity,  appeared  as  the  executives  of  the  law. 

The  cattle  days  saw  the  wild  times  of  the 
border  prolonged.  The  buffalo  range  caught 
its  quota  of  hard  riders  and  hard  shooters. 
And  always  the  apparently  exhaustless  empires 
of  new  and  unsettled  lands — an  enormous,  un* 
tracked  empire  of  the  wild — beckoned  on  and 
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on;  so  that  men  in  the  most  densely  settled  sec- 
tions were  very  far  apart,  and  so  that  the  law 
as  a  guardian  could  not  be  depended  upon.  It 
was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  name  of 
Texas  became  the  synonym  for  savagery.  That 
was  for  a  long  time  the  wildest  region  within 
our  national  confines.  Many  men  who  attained 
fame  as  fighters  along  the  Pecos  and  Rio 
Grande  and  Gila  and  Colorado  came  across  the 
borders  from  Texas.  Others  slipped  north  into 
the  Indian  Nations,  and  left  their  mark  there. 
Some  went  to  the  mines  oi  the  Rockies,  or  the 
cattle  ranges  from  Montana  to  Arizona.  Many 
stayed  at  home,  and  finished  their  eventful  lives 
there  in  the  usual  fashion — killing  now  and 
again,  then  oftener,  until  at  length  they  kilted 
once  too  often  and  got  hanged;  or  not  often 
enough  once,  and  so  got  shot. 

To  undertake  to  give  even  the  most  superfi- 
cial study  to  a  field  so  vast  as  this  would  require 
a  dozen  times  the  space  we  may  afford,  and 
would  lead  us  far  into  matters  of  history  other 
than  those  intended.  We  can  only  point  out 
that  the  men  of  the  Lone  Star  state  left  their 
stamp  as  horsemen  and  weapon-bearers  clear 
on  to  the  north,  and  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the 
Arctic  circle.     Their  language  and  their  mcth- 
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ods  mark  the  entire  cattle  business  of  the  plains 
from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Selkirka.  1  heirs 
was  a  great  school  tor  frontiersmen,  and  its 
graduates  gave  full  account  ol  themselves 
wherever  they  went.  Among  them  were  bad 
men,  as  bad  as  the  worst  of  any  land,  and  In 
numbers  not  capable  of  compass  even  in  a 
broad  estimate. 

Some  citizens  of  Montgomery  county,  Texas, 
were  not  long  ago  sitting  in  a  store  of  an  even- 
ing, and  they  fell  to  counting  up  the  homicides 
which  had  fallen  under  their  notice  in  that 
county  within  recent  memory,  They  counted 
up  seventy-five  authenticated  cases,  and  could 
not  claim  comprehensiveness  for  their  tally. 
Many  a  county  of  Texas  could  do  as  well  or  bet- 
ter, and  there  are  many  counties.  It  takes  you 
two  days  to  ride  across  Texas  by  railway.  A 
review  of  the  bad  man  field  of  I'exas  pauses 
for  obvious  reasons  I 

So  many  bad  men  of  Texas  have  attained 
reputation  far  wider  than  their  state  that  it  be- 
came a  proverb  upon  the  frontier  that  any 
man  born  on  Texas  soil  would  shooc,  just  as 
any  horse  born  there  would  *'buck."  I  here  is 
truth  back  of  most  proverbs,  although  to-day 
both  horses  and  men  of  Texas  are  losing  some- 
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thing  o\  their  erstwhile  bronco  character.  That 
out  of  such  conditions,  out  of  this  hardy  and 
indomitable  population,  the  great  state  could 
bring  order  and  quiet  so  soon  and  so  pcnna- 
nentJy  over  vast  unsettled  regions,  is  proof  alike 
of  the  fundamental  sternness  and  justness  of  the 
American  character  and  the  value  of  the  Ameri- 
can hghtmg  man. 

Yet,  though  peace  hath  her  victories  not  less 
than  war,  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  in  her  own 
heart  'lexas  is  more  proud  of  her  statesmen 
and  commercial  kings  than  of  her  stalwart 
fighting  men,  bred  to  the  use  of  arms.  The 
beautiful  city  of  San  Antonio  is  to-day  busy 
and  prosperous;  yet  to-day  you  tread  there 
ground  which  has  been  stained  red  over  and 
over  again.  The  names  of  Crockett,  Milam, 
Travis,  Bowie,  endure  where  those  of  captains 
of  industry  are  forgotten.  Out  of  history  such 
as  this,  covering  a  half  century  of  border  fight- 
ing, of  frontier  travel  and  merchandising,  of 
cattle  trade  and  railroad  building,  it  is  impossi- 
ble— m  view  of  the  many  competitors  of  equal 
claimb — to  select  an  example  of  bad  eminence 
fit  to  bear  the  title  of  the  leading  bad  man  of 
Texas. 

There  was  one  somewhat  noted  Texas  char- 
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acter,  however,  whose  life  comes  down  to  mod- 
ern times,  and  hence  is  susceptible  of  fairly  ac- 
curate review — a  thing  always  desirable,  though 
not  often  practical,  for  no  history  is  more  dis- 
torted, not  to  say  more  garbled,  than  that  deal- 
ing with  the  somewhat  mythical  exploits  of 
noted  gun  fighters,  Ben  Thompson,  of  Austin, 
killer  of  more  than  twenty  men,  and  a  very  per- 
fect exemplar  of  the  creed  of  the  six-shooter, 
will  serve  as  instance  good  enough  for  a  generic 
application.  Thompson  was  not  a  hero.  He 
did  no  deeds  of  war.  He  led  no  forlorn  hope 
into  the  imminent  deadly  breach.  His  name  is 
preserved  in  no  history  of  his  great  common- 
wealth. He  was  in  the  opinion  of  certain  peace 
officers,  all  that  a  citizen  should  not  be.  Yec 
in  his  way  he  reached  distinction ;  and  so  strik- 
ing was  his  life  that  even  to-day  he  docs  not 
lack  apologists,  even  as  he  never  lacked  friends. 
Ben  Thompson  was  of  English  descent,  and 
was  bom  near  Lockhart,  Texas,  according  to 
general  belief,  though  it  is  stated  that  he  was 
born  in  Yorkshire,  England.  Later  his  home 
was  in  Austin,  where  he  spent  the  greater  part 
of  his  life,  though  roaming  from  place  to  place- 
Known  as  a  bold  and  skillful  gun  man,  he  was 
looked  on  as  good  material  for  a  hunter  of  bad 
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men,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  marshal 
of  police  at  Austin.  In  personal  appearance 
Thompson  looked  the  part  of  the  t>'pical  gam- 
bler and  gun  fighter.  His  height  was  about  five 
feet  eight  inches,  and  his  figure  was  muscular 
and  compact.  His  hair  was  dark  and  waving; 
his  eyes  gray.  He  was  very  neat  in  dress,  and 
always  took  particular  pains  with  his  footwear, 
his  small  feet  being  always  clad  in  well-fitting 
boots  of  light  material,  a  common  form  of 
foppery  in  a  land  where  other  details  of  dress 
were  apt  to  be  carelessly  regarded.  He  wore 
a  dark  mustache  which,  in  his  early  years,  he 
was  wont  to  keep  waxed  to  points.  In  speech 
he  was  quiet  and  unobtrusive,  unless  excited  by 
drink.  With  the  six-shooter  he  was  a  peerless 
shot,  an  absolute  genius,  none  in  all  his  wide 
surrounding  claiming  to  be  his  superior;  and 
he  had  a  ferocity  of  disposition  which  grew  with 
years  until  he  had,  as  one  of  his  friends  put  it, 
•*a  craving  to  kill  people."  Each  killing 
seemed  to  make  him  desirous  of  another.  He 
thus  came  to  exercise  that  curious  fascination 
which  such  characters  have  always  commanded. 
Fear  he  did  not  know,  or  at  least  no  test  aris- 
ing in  his  somewhat  varied  life  ever  caused  him 
to  show  fear.    He  passed  through  life  as  a  wild 
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animal,  ungoverned  by  the  law,  rejoicing  in 
blood;  yet  withal  he  was  held  as  a  faithhil 
friend  and  a  good  companion.  To  this  day 
many  men  repel  the  accusation  that  he  was  bad, 
and  maintain  that  each  of  his  twenty  killings 
was  done  in  seJf-defense.  The  brutal  phase  of 
his  nature  was  no  doubt  dominant,  even  al- 
though it  was  not  always  in  evidence.  He  was 
usually  spoken  of  as  a  "good  fellow,"  and  those 
who  palliate  or  deny  most  of  his  wild  deeds 
declare  that  local  history  has  never  been  as  fair 
to  him  as  he  deserved. 

Thompson's  first  killing  was  while  he  was  a 
young  man  at  New  Orleans,  and  according  to 
the  story,  arose  out  of  his  notions  of  chivalry. 
He  was  passing  down  the  street  in  a  public  con- 
veyance, in  company  of  several  young  Creoles, 
who  were  going  home  from  a  dance  in  a  some- 
what exhilarated  condition.  One  or  ti^o  of  the 
strangers  made  remarks  to  an  unescorted  girl, 
which  Thompson  construed  to  be  offensive,  and 
he  took  it  upon  himself  to  avenge  the  insult  to 
womanhood.  In  the  affray  that  followed  he 
killed  one  of  the  young  men.  For  this  he  was 
obliged  to  Bee  to  old  Mexico,  taking  one  of 
the  boats  down  the  river.  He  returned  pres- 
ently to  Galveston,  where  he  set  up  as  a  gam- 
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bler^  and  began  to  extend  his  reputation  as  a 
fighting  man.  Most  of  his  encounters  were 
over  cards  or  drink  or  women,  the  history  of 
many  or  most  of  the  border  killings. 

Thompson's  list  grew  steadily,  and  by  the 
time  he  was  forty  years  of  age  he  had  a  reputa- 
tion far  wider  than  his  state.  In  all  the  main 
cities  of  Texas  he  was  a  figure  more  or  less 
familiar,  and  always  dreaded.  His  skill  with 
his  favorite  weapon  was  a  proverb  in  a  stale 
full  of  men  skilled  with  weapons.  Moreover, 
his  disposition  now  began  to  grow  more  ugly, 
sullen  and  bloodthirsty.  He  needed  small  pre- 
text to  kill  a  man  if^  for  the  slightest  cause^  he 
took  a  dislike  to  him.  To  illustrate  the  ferocity 
of  the  man,  and  his  readiness  to  provoke  a  quar- 
rel, the  following  story  is  told  of  him; 

A  gambler  by  the  name  of  Jim  Burdette  was 
badly  whipped  by  the  proprietor  of  a  variety 
show,  Mark  Wilson,  who,  after  the  light,  told 
Burdette  that  he  had  enough  of  men  like  him, 
who  only  came  to  his  theater  to  raise  trouble 
and  interfere  with  his  business,  and  that  if 
cither  he  or  any  of  his  gang  ever  again  at- 
tempted to  disturb  his  audiences  that  they  would 
have  him  (Wilson)  to  deal  with.  The  next 
day  Ben  Thompson,  seated  in  a  barber  shop, 
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heard  about  the  row  and  said  to  a  negro  stand- 
ing byr  *'Mack,  d — n  your  nigger  souK  you  go 
down  to  that  place  this  evening  and  when  the 
house  is  full  and  everybody  is  seated,  you  just 

raise  hell  and  weMl  see  what  that is  made 

of."  The  program  was  carried  out.  The 
negro  arose  in  the  midst  of  the  audience  and 
delivered  himself  of  a  few  blood-curdling  yells. 
Instantly  the  proprietor  came  out  of  the  place, 
but  caught  sight  of  Thompson,  who  had  drawn 
a  pair  of  guns  and  stood  ready  to  kill  Wilson. 
The  latter  was  too  quick  for  him,  and  quickly 
disappeared  behind  the  scenery,  after  his  shot- 
gun. There  was  too  much  excitement  that 
night,  and  the  matter  passed  off  without  a  kill- 
ing. A  few  nights  thereafter,  Thompson  pro- 
cured some  lamp-black,  which  he  gave  the  gam- 
bler Burdettc,  with  instructions  to  go  to  the 
theater,  watch  his  chance,  and  dash  the  stuff 
in  Wilson's  face.  This  was  done  and  when 
the  ill-fated  proprietor,  who  immediately  went 
for  his  shotgun,  came  out  with  that  weapon, 
Thompson  fell  to  the  ground,  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  gun,  badly  fired  at  the  hands  of 
Wilson,  his  face  full  of  lamp-black,  passed  over 
Thompson's  head.  Thompson  then  arose  and 
filled  Wilson  full  of  holes,  killing  him  instantly. 
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The  bartender,  seeing  his  employer*s  life  in 
danger,  fired  at  Thompson  wildly,  and  as 
Thompson  turned  on  him  he  dodged  behind 
the  bar  to  receive  his  death  wound  through  the 
counter  and  in  his  back,  Thompson  at  the 
court  of  last  resort  managed  to  have  a  lot  of 
testimony  brought  to  bear,  and,  with  a  half 
dozen  gamblers  to  swear  to  anything  he  needed, 
he  was  admitted  to  bail  and  later  freed. 

He  is  said  to  have  killed  these  two  men  for 
no  reason  in  the  world  except  to  show  that  he 
could  "run"  a  place  where  others  had  failed. 
A  variation  of  the  story  is  that  a  saloon  keeper 
fired  at  Thompson  as  he  was  walking  down  the 
street  in  Austin,  and  missing  him,  sprang  back 
behind  the  bar,  Thompson  shooting  him 
through  the  head,  through  the  bar  front.  An- 
other man*s  life  now  meant  little  to  him.  He 
desired  to  be  king,  to  be  "chief,"  just  as  the 
leaders  of  the  desperadoes  in  the  mining  regions 
of  California  and  Montana  sought  to  be 
*'chief."  It  meant  recognition  of  their  courage, 
their  skill,  their  willingness  to  take  human  life 
easily  and  carelessly  and  quickly,  a  singular  am- 
bition which  has  been  so  evidenced  in  no  other 
part  of  the  world  than  the  American  West. 
It  is  certain  that  the  wont  bad  men  all  over 
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Texas  were  afraid  of  Ben  Thompson.  He  was 
"chief.'* 

Ben  Thompson  left  the  staid  paths  of  life 
in  civilized  communities.  He  did  not  rob,  and 
he  did  not  commit  theft  or  burglary  or  any  high- 
way crimes;  yet  toiling  and  spinning  were  not 
for  him.  He  was,  for  the  most  part,  a  gambler, 
and  after  a  while  he  ceased  even  to  follow  that 
calling  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  Forgetting 
the  etiquette  of  his  chosen  profession,  he  in- 
sisted on  winning  no  manner  how  and  no  matter 
what  the  game.  He  would  go  into  a  gambling 
resort  in  some  town,  and  sit  in  at  a  game.  If 
he  won.  very  well.  If  he  lost,  he  would  become 
enraged,  and  usually  ended  by  reaching  out  and 
raking  in  the  money  on  the  table,  no  matter 
what  the  decision  of  the  cards.  He  bought 
drinks  for  the  crowd  with  the  money  he  thus 
took,  and  scattered  it  right  and  left,  so  that  his 
acts  found  a  certain  sanction  among  those  who 
had  not  been  despoiled. 

To  know  what  nerve  it  required  to  perform 
these  acts  of  audacity,  one  must  know  some- 
thing of  the  frontier  life,  which  at  no  comer 
of  the  world  was  wilder  and  touchier  than  in 
the  very  part  of  the  country  where  Thompson 
held  forth.    There  were  hundreds  of  men  quick 
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with  the  gun  all  about  him,  men  of  nerve, 
but  he  did  not  hesitate  to  take  all  manner  of 
chances  in  that  sort  of  population.  The  mad- 
ness of  the  bad  man  was  upon  him.  He  must 
have  known  what  alone  could  be  his  fate  at 
last,  but  he  went  on,  defying  and  courting  his 
own  destruction,  as  the  finished  desperado  al- 
ways does,  under  the  strange  creed  of  self- 
reliance  which  he  established  as  his  code  of  life. 
Thus,  at  a  banquet  of  stockmen  in  Austin,  and 
while  the  dinner  was  in  progress,  Thompson, 
alone,  stampeded  every  man  of  them,  and  at 
that  time  nearly  all  stockmen  were  game.  The 
fear  of  Thompson's  pistol  was  such  that  no  one 
would  stand  for  a  fight  with  him.  Once 
Thompson  went  to  the  worst  place  in  Texas, 
the  town  of  Luling,  where  Rowdy  Joe  was  run- 
ning the  toughest  dance  house  in  America.  He 
ran  all  the  bad  men  out  of  the  place,  confiscated 
what  cash  he  needed  from  the  gaming  tables 
and  raised  trouble  generally.  He  showed  that 
he  was  "chief." 

In  the  early  eighties,  in  the  quiet,  sleepy, 
bloody  old  town  of  San  .\ntonio,  there  was  a 
dance  hall,  gambling  resort  and  vaudeville  the- 
ater, in  which  the  main  proprietor  was  one  Jack 
Harris,   commonly   known  as    Peglcg   Harris. 
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Thompson  frequently  patronized  this  place  on 
his  visits  to  San  Antonio,  and  received  treatment 
which  left  him  with  a  grudge  against  Harris, 
whom  he  resolved  to  kill.  He  followed  his  man 
into  the  bar-room  one  day  and  killed  Harris  as 
he  stood  in  the  semi-darkness.  It  was  only 
another  case  of  **sclf-defense"  for  Thompson, 
who  was  well  used  to  being  cleared  of  criminal 
charges  or  left  unaccused  altogether;  and  no 
doubt  Harris  would  have  killed  him  if  he  could. 
After  killing  Harris,  Thompson  declared 
that  he  proposed  to  kill  Harris'  partners,  Fos- 
ter and  Simms.  He  had  an  especial  grudge 
against  Billy  Simms,  then  a  young  man  not  yet 
nineteen  years  of  age,  because,  so  it  is  stated,  he 
fancied  that  Simms  supplanted  him  in  the  affec- 
tions of  a  woman  in  Austin;  and  he  carried 
also  his  grudge  against  the  gambling  house, 
where  Simms  now  was  the  manager.  Every 
time  Thompson  got  drunk,  he  declared  his  in- 
tention of  killing  Billy  Simms,  and  as  the  latter 
was  young  and  inexperienced,  he  trembled  in 
his  boots  at  this  talk  which  seemed  surely  to 
spell  his  doom.  Simms,  to  escape  Thompson's 
wrath,  removed  to  Chicago,  and  remained  there 
for  a  time,  but  before  long  was  summoned 
home  to  Austin,  where  his  mother  was  very  ill. 
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Thompson  knew  of  his  presence  in  Austin,  but 
with  magnanimity  declined  to  kill  Simms  while 
he  was  visiting  his  sick  mother.  "Wait  till  he 
goes  over  to  Santone,"  he  said,  *'thcn  TU  step 
over  and  kill  the  little  ."  Simms,  pres- 
ently called  to  San  Antonio  to  settle  some  debt 
of  Jack  Harris'  estate,  of  which  as  friend  and 
partner  of  the  widow  he  had  been  appointed 
administrator,  went  to  the  latter  city  with  a 
heavy  heart,  supposing  that  he  would  never 
leave  it  alive.  He  was  told  there  that  Thomp- 
son had  been  threatening  him  many  times;  and 
Simms  received  many  telegrams  to  that  effect. 
Some  say  that  Thompson  himself  telegraphed 
Simms  that  he  was  coming  down  that  day  to 
kill  him.  Certainly  a  friend  of  Simms  on  the 
same  day  wired  him  warning :  *'Party  who 
wants  to  destroy  you  on  train  this  day  bound  for 
San  Antonio." 

Friends  of  Thompson  deny  that  he  made 
such  threats,  and  insist  that  he  went  to  San 
Antonio  on  a  wholly  peaceful  errand.  In  any 
case,  this  guarded  but  perfectly  plain  message 
set  Simms  half  distracted.  He  went  to  the 
city  marshal  and  showed  his  telegram,  asking 
the  marshal  for  protection,  but  the  latter  told 
him  nothing  could  be  done  until  Thompson  had 
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committed  some  '*overt  act/*  The  sheriff  and 
all  the  other  officers  said  the  same  thing,  not 
caring  to  meet  Thompson  if  they  could  avoid 
it.  Simms  later  in  telling  his  story  would  sob 
at  the  memory  ot  his  feeling  of  helplessness 
at  that  time.  The  law  gave  him  no  protection. 
He  was  obliged  to  take  matters  in  his  own 
hands.  He  went  to  a  judge  of  the  court,  and 
asked  him  what  he  should  do.  The  judge  pon- 
dered for  a  time,  and  said:  *'Under  the  circum- 
stances, 1  should  advise  a  shotgun.'* 

Simms  went  to  one  of  the  faro  dealers  of  the 
house,  a  man  who  was  known  as  bad,  and  who 
never  sal  down  to  deal  faro  without  a  brace  of 
big  revolvers  on  the  table;  but  this  dealer  ad- 
vised him  to  go  and  "make  friends  with 
Thompson/'  He  went  to  Foster,  Harris'  old 
partner,  and  laid  the  matter  before  him.  Fos- 
ter said,  slowly,  "Well,  Billy,  when  he  comes 
we'll  do  the  best  we  can,'*  Simms  thought  that 
he  too  was  weakening, 

1  here  was  a  big  policeman  a  Mexican  by 
name  of  Coyt  who  was  considered  a  brave  man 
and  a  fighter,  and  Simms  now  went  to  him  and 
asked  for  aid,  saying  that  he  expected  trouble 
that  night,  and  wanted  Coy  to  do  his  duty.  Coy 
did  not  become  enthusiastic,  thoufi(h  as  a  matter 
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of  fact  neither  he  nor  Foster  made  any  attempt 
to  leave  the  place.  Simms  turned  away,  feehng 
that  his  end  was  near.  In  desperation  he  got  a 
shotgun,  and  for  a  time  stationed  himself  near 
the  top  of  the  stair  up  which  'I  hompson  would 
probably  come  when  entering  the  place.  1  he 
theater  was  up  one  (light  ol  stairs,  and  at  the 
right  was  the  customary  bar,  from  which 
"ladies"  m  short  skirts  served  drinks  to  the 
crowd  during  the  variety  performance,  which 
was  one  ot  the  attractions  of  the  place. 

It  was  nervous  work,  waiting  for  the  killer 
to  come,  and  Simms  could  not  stand  it.  He 
walked  down  the  stairway,  and  took  a  turn 
around  the  block  before  he  again  ascended  the 
stairs  to  the  hall.  Meantime,  Ben  Thompson, 
accompanied  by  another  character,  King  Fisher, 
a  man  with  several  notches  on  his  gun,  had 
ascended  the  stairs,  and  had  taken  a  scat  on  the 
right  hand  side  and  beyond  the  bar.  in  the  row 
nearest  the  door.  When  Simms  stepped  to 
the  foot  of  the  stairs  on  his  return,  he  met  the 
barkeeper,  who  was  livid  with  terror.  He 
pointed  trembling  up  the  stair  and  whispered, 
'*He*s  there!**  Ben  Thompson  and  King  Fisher 
had  as  yet  made  no  sort  of  demonstration.  It 
is  said  that  King  Fisher  had  decoyed  Thomp- 
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son  into  the  theater,  knowing  that  a  trap  was 
laid  to  kill  him.  It  is  also  declared  that  Thomp- 
son went  in  merely  for  amusement.  A  friend 
of  the  author,  a  New  Mexican  sheriff  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  San  Antonio,  saw  and  talked 
with  both  men  that  afternoon.  They  were  both 
quiet  and  sober  then. 

Simms*  heart  was  in  his  mouth,  but  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  die  game,  if  he  had  to  die. 
Slowly  he  walked  up  the  stairway.  Such  was 
Thompson's  vigilance,  that  he  quickly  arose  and 
advanced  toward  Simms,  who  stood  at  the  top 
of  the  stairs  petrified  and  unable  to  move  a 
muscle.  Before  Simms  could  think,  his  partner, 
Foster,  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  as  he  stood 
up,  Thompson  saw  htm  and  walked  toward 
him  and  said:  "Hello,  Foster,  how  arc  you?" 
Slowly  and  deliberately  Foster  spoke:  "Ben, 
this  world  is  not  big  enough  for  us  both.  You 
killed  poor  Jack  Harris  like  a  dog,  and  you 
didn't  as  much  as  give  him  a  chance  for  his 
life.  You  and  I  can  never  be  friends  any 
more."  Quick  as  a  flash  and  with  a  face  like 
a  demon,  Thompson  drew  his  pistol  and 
jammed  it  into  Foster's  mouth,  cruelly  tearing 
his  lips  and  sending  him  reeling  backward. 
While  this  was  going  on,  Simms  had  retreated 
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to  the  next  step,  and  there  drew  his  pistol,  not 
having  his  shotgun  in  hand  then.  He  stepped 
forward  as  he  saw  Foster  reel  from  the  blow 
Thompson  gave  him,  and  with  sudden  courage 
opened  fire.  His  first  shot  must  have  taken 
effect,  and  perhaps  it  decided  the  conflict. 
Thompson's  gun  did  not  get  into  action.  Simms 
kept  on  firing.  Thompson  reeled  back  against 
King  Fisher,  and  the  two  were  unable  to  fire. 
Meantime  the  big  Mexican,  Coy,  showed  up 
from  somewhere,  just  as  Foster  had.  Both 
Foster  and  Coy  rushed  in  front  of  the  line  of 
fire  of  Simms*  pistol;  and  then  without  doubt, 
Simms  killed  his  own  friend  and  preserver. 
Foster  got  his  death  wound  in  such  position 
that  Simms  admitted  he  must  have  shot  him. 
None  the  less  Foster  ran  into  Thompson  as  the 
latter  reeled  backwards  upon  Fisher,  and,  with 
the  fury  of  a  tiger,  shoved  his  own  pistol  barrel 
into  Thompson's  mouth  in  turn,  and  fired  twice, 
completing  the  work  Simms  had  begun.  The 
giant  Coy  hurled  his  bulk  into  the  struggling 
mass  now  crowded  into  the  comer  of  the  room, 
and  some  say  he  held  Ben  Thompson's  arms, 
though  in  the  melee  it  was  hard  to  tell  what 
happened.  He  called  out  to  Simms,  "Don't 
mind  me,"  meaning  that  Simms  should  keep  on 
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Coy  no  doubt  was  a  factor  in  saving  Simms' 
life,  for  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  worst 
men  in  the  Southwest  would  have  got  a  man 
before  he  fell,  had  he  been  able  to  get  his  hands 
free  in  the  struggling.  Coy  was  shot  in  the  leg, 
possibly  by  Simms,  but  did  not  drop.  Simms 
took  care  of  Coy  to  the  end  of  his  life,  Coy 
dying  but  recently. 

One  of  the  men  engaged  in  this  desperate 
fight  says  that  Coy  did  not  hold  Thompson, 
and  that  at  first  no  one  was  shot  to  the  floor. 
Thompson  was  staggered  by  Simms*  first  shot, 
which  pre\ented  a  quick  return  of  fire.  It  was 
Foster  who  killed  Thompson  and  very  likely 
King  Fisher,  the  latter  being  hemmed  in  in  the 
corner  with  Thompson  in  front  of  him.  Coy 
rushed  into  the  two  and  handled  them  so 
roughly  that  they  never  got  their  guns  mto 
action  so  far  as  known. 

Leaving  the  fallen  men  at  the  rear  of  the 
theater,  Simms  now  went  down  stairs,  carrying 
Foster's  pistol,  with  two  chambers  empty  (the 
shots  that  killed  1  hompson)  and  his  own  gun. 
He  saw  Thompson's  brother  Bill  coming  at 
him.  He  raised  the  gun  to  kill  him.  when  Phil 
Shardein,  then  city  marshal,  jumped  on  Thomf>- 
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son  and  shielded  him  with  his  body,  calling 
out,  "Don't  shoot,  Billy,  Tve  got  him."  This 
saved  Bill  Thompson's  life.  Then  several  shots 
were  heard  upstairs,  and  upon  investigation, 
it  was  found  that  Coy  had  emptied  his  pistol 
into  the  dead   body  of  Thompson.      He  also 

shot   Fisher,   to   '*make   sure    the  were 

dead." 

Thus  they  died  at  last,  two  of  the  most  noto- 
rious men  of  Texas,  both  with  their  boots  on. 
There  were  no  tears.  Many  told  what  they 
would  or  could  have  done  had  Ben  Thompson 
threatened  rhem.  This  closing  act  in  the  career 
of  Ben  Thompson  came  in  the  late  spring  of 
1882.  He  was  then  about  forty-three  years 
of  age. 

King  Fisher,  who  met  death  at  the  same  time 
with  Thompson,  was  a  good  disciple  of  desper- 
adoism.  He  was  a  dark-haired,  slender  young 
man  from  Goliad  county — which  county  seems 
to  have  produced  far  more  than  its  share  of 
bad  men.  He  had  killed  six  men  and  stolen  a 
great  many  horses  in  his  time.  Had  he  lived 
longer,  he  would  have  killed  more.  He  was  not 
of  the  caliber  sufficient  to  undertake  the  running 
of  a  large  city,  but  there  was  much  relief  felt 
over   his   death.      He   had    many    friends,    of 
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course,  and  some  of  these  deny  that  he  had 
any  intention  of  making  trouble  when  he  went 
into  the  theater  with  Ben  Thompson,  just  as 
friends  of  the  latter  accuse  King  Fisher  of 
treachery.  There  arc  never  lacking  men  who 
regard  dead  desperadoes  as  martyrs;  and  indeed 
it  is  usually  the  case  that  there  arc  mixed  cir- 
cumstances and  frequently  extenuating  ones,  to 
be  found  in  the  history  of  any  kill^'s  life. 

Another  Goliad  county  man  well  known 
around  San  Antonio  was  Alfred  Y.  Allec,  who 
was  a  rancher  a  short  distance  back  from  the 
railway.  Allee  was  decent  when  sober,  but 
when  drunk  was  very  dangerous,  and  was  rec- 
ognized as  bad  and  well  worth  watching. 
Liquor  seemed  to  transform  him  and  to  make 
him  a  bloodthirsty  fiend.  He  had  killed  several 
men,  one  or  two  under  no  provocation  whatever 
and  when  they  were  defenseless^  including  a 
porter  on  a  railway  train.  It  was  his  habit  to 
come  to  town  and  get  drunk,  then  to  invite 
every  one  to  drink  with  him  and  take  offense 
at  any  refusal.  He  liked  to  be  "chief"  of  the 
drinking  place  which  he  honored  with  his  pres- 
ence. He  once  ordered  a  peaceful  citizen  of 
San  Antonio,  a  friend  of  the  writer,  up  to  drink 
with  him,  and  when  the  latter  declined  came 
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near  shooting  him.  The  man  took  his  drink, 
then  slipped  away  and  got  his  shotgun.  Per- 
haps his  second  thought  was  wiser.  *'What's 
the  use?"  he  argued  with  himself.  "Some- 
body'Il  kill  Alice  before  long  anyhow." 

7his  came  quite  true,  for  within  the  week 
Alice  had  run  his  course.  He  dropped  down 
to  Laredo  and  began  to  "hurrah"  that  town 
also.  The  town  marshal,  Joe  Bartelow,  was  a 
\Iexican,  but  something  of  a  killer  himself^  and 
he  resolved  to  end  the  Alice  disturbances,  once 
for  all.  It  is  said  that  Alice  was  not  armed 
when  at  length  they  met  in  a  saloon,  and  it  is 
said  that  Bartelow  offered  his  hand  in  greet- 
ing. At  once  Bartelow  threw  his  arm  around 
Alice's  neck,  and  with  his  free  hand  cut  him 
to  death  with  a  knife.  Whether  justifiable  or 
not,  that  was  the  fashion  of  the  homicide. 

Any  man  who  has  killed  more  than  twenty 
men  Is  in  most  countries  considered  fit  to  qualify 
as  bad.  This  test  would  include  the  little  hu- 
man tiger,  Tumlinson,  of  South  Texas,  who  was 
part  of  the  time  an  officer  of  the  law  and  part 
of  the  time  an  independent  killer  In  Texas.  He 
had  many  more  than  twenty  men  to  his  credit, 
it  was  said,  and  his  Mexican  wife,  smilingly, 
always   said    that    "Tumlinson    never    counted 
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Mexicans."  He  was  a  genius  with  the  revol- 
ver, and  as  good  a  rifle  shot  as  would  often  be 
found.  It  made  no  diftercnce  to  him  whether 
or  not  a  man  was  running,  for  part  of  his  pistol 
practice  was  in  shooting  at  a  bottle  swinging  in 
the  wind  from  the  bough  of  a  tree.  Legend 
goes  that  Tumlinson  kilted  his  wife  and  then 
shot  himself  dead,  taking  many  secrets  with 
him.     He  was  bad. 

Sam  Bass  was  a  noted  outlaw  and  killer  in 
West  Texas,  accustomed  to  ride  into  town  and 
to  take  charge  of  things  when  he  pleased.  He 
had  many  thefts  and  robberies  to  his  credit,  and 
not  a  few  murders.  His  finish  was  one  not  in- 
frequent in  that  country.  The  citizens  got 
wind  of  his  coming  one  day,  just  before  he 
rode  into  Round  Rock  for  a  little  raid.  The 
city  marshal  and  several  others  opened  fire  on 
Bass  and  his  party,  and  killed  them  to  a  man. 

It  was  of  such  stuH  as  this  that  most  of  the 
bad  men  and  indeed  many  of  the  peace  officers 
were  composed,  along  a  wide  frontier  in  the 
early  troublous  days  following  the  civil  war, 
when  all  the  border  was  a  seething  mass  of 
armed  men  for  whom  the  law  had  as  yet  gained 
no  meaning.  To  tell  the  story  of  more  indi- 
viduals would  be  to  depart  from  the  purpose 
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of  this  work.  Were  these  men  wrong,  and 
were  they  wholly  and  unreservedly  bad?  Ig- 
norance and  bigotry  will  be  the  first  to  give 
the  answer,  the  first  to  apply  to  them  the  stand- 
ards of  these  later  days. 
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Chapter  XX 

Modem   Bad  Men — Murder  and  Robbery 
a  Profession — The  School  of  Guerrilla   War- 
fare— Butcher    Quantrell;    the    James    Broth- 
ers; the  Younger  Brothers.       :       :       :        :       : 


o 


UTLAWRY  of  the  early  border,  in 
days  before  any  pretense  at  establish- 
ment of  a  system  of  law  and  govern- 
ment, and  before  the  holding  of  property  had 
assumed  any  very  stable  form,  may  have  re- 
tained a  certain  glamour  of  romance.  The 
loose  gold  of  the  mountains,  the  loose  cattle 
of  the  plains,  before  society  had  fallen  into  any 
strict  way  of  living,  and  while  plenty  seemed  to 
exist  for  any  and  all,  made  a  temptation  easily 
accepted  and  easily  excused.  The  ruffians  of 
those  early  days  had  a  largeness  in  their  meth- 
ods which  gives  some  of  them  at  least  a  color 
of  interest.  If  any  excuse  may  be  offered  for 
lawlessness,  any  palliation  for  acts  committed 
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without  countenance  of  the  law,  that  excuse  and 
palliation  may  be  pleaded  for  these  men  if  for 
any.  But  for  the  man  who  Is  bad  and  mean  as 
well,  who  kills  for  gain,  and  who  adds  cruelty 
and  cunning  to  his  acts  instead  of  boldness  and 
courage,  little  can  be  said.  Such  characters 
ailford  us  horror,  but  it  is  horror  unmingled  with 
any  manner  of  admiration. 

Yet,  if  we  reconcile  ourselves  to  tarry  a  mo- 
ment with  the  cheap  and  gruesome,  the  brutal 
and  ignorant  side  of  mere  crime,  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  take  into  consideration  some  of  the 
bloodiest  characters  ever  known  in  our  history; 
who  operated  well  within  the  day  of  established 
law;  who  made  a  trade  of  robbery,  and  whose 
capital  consisted  of  disregard  for  the  life  and 
property  of  others.  That  men  like  this  should 
live  for  years  at  the  very  door  of  large  cities, 
in  an  old  settled  country,  and  known  familiarly 
in  their  actual  character  to  thousands  of  good 
citizens,  is  a  strange  commentary  on  the  Ameri- 
can character;  yet  such  are  the  facts. 

It  has  been  shown  that  a  widely  extended  war 
always  has  the  effect  of  cheapening  human  life 
in  and  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  fighting  armies. 
The  early  wars  of  England,  in  the  days  of  the 
longbow  and  buckler,  brought  on  her  palmiest 
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days  of  cutpurses  and  cutthroats.  The  days 
following  our  own  civil  war  were  feartui  ones 
for  the  entire  country  from  Montana  to  Texas; 
and  nowhere  more  so  than  along  the  dividing 
line  between  North  and  South,  where  feeling 
far  bitterer  than  soldierly  antagonism  marked 
a  large  population  on  both  sides  of  that  contest. 
VVe  may  further  restrict  the  field  by  saying  that 
nowhere  on  any  border  was  animosity'  so  fierce 
as  in  western  Nlissouri  and  eastern  Kansas, 
where  jayhawker  and  border  ruffian  waged  a 
guerrilla  war  for  years  before  the  nation  was 
arrayed  against  itself  in  ordered  ranks.  If 
mere  blood  be  matter  of  our  record  here,  assur- 
edly, is  a  field  of  interest.  The  deeds  of  Lane 
and  Brown,  of  Quantrell  and  Hamilton,  arc 
not  surpassed  in  terror  in  the  history  of  any 
land.  Osceola,  Marais  du  Cygnc,  Lawrence — 
these  names  warrant  a  shudder  even  to-day. 

This  locality — say  that  part  of  Kansas  and 
Missouri  near  the  towns  of  Independence  and 
Westport,  and  more  especially  the  counties  of 
Jackson  and  Clay  in  the  latter  state — was  al- 
ways turbulent,  and  had  reason  to  be.  Here 
was  the  haltmg  place  of  the  westbound  civili- 
zation, at  the  edge  of  the  plains,  at  the  line 
long   dividing   the   whites    from    the    Indians. 
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Here  settled^  like  the  gravel  along  the  cleats  of 
a  sluice,  the  daring  men  who  had  pushed  west 
from  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  lower  Ohio,  eastern 
Missouri — the  Boones,  Carsons,  Crocketts,  and 
Kentons  of  their  day.  Here  came  the  Mor- 
mons to  found  their  towns,  and  later  to  meet 
the  armed  resistance  which  drove  them  across 
the  plains.  Here,  at  these  very  towns,  was  the 
outfitting  place  and  departing  point  of  the  cara- 
vans of  the  early  Santa  Fe  trade;  here  the  Ore- 
gon Trail  left  for  the  far  Northwest;  and  here 
the  Forty-niners  paused  a  moment  in  their  mad 
rush  to  the  golden  coast  of  the  Pacific.  Here, 
too,  adding  the  bitterness  of  fanaticism  to  the 
courage  of  the  frontier,  came  the  bold  men  of 
the  North  who  insisted  that  Kansas  should  be 
free  for  the  expansion  of  the  northern  popula- 
tion and  institutions, 

This  comer  of  Missouri-Kansas  was  a  focus 
of  recklessness  and  daring  for  more  than  a 
whole  generation.  The  children  born  there  had 
an  inheritance  of  indifference  to  death  such  as 
has  been  surpassed  nowhere  in  our  frontier  un- 
less that  were  in  the  bloody  Southwest.  The 
men  of  this  country,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war,  made  as  high  an  average  in  desperate 
fighting  as  any  that  ever  lived.    Too  restless  to 
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fight  under  the  ensign  of  any  but  their  own  ilk, 
they  set  up  a  banner  of  their  own.  The  black 
flags  of  Quantrell  and  of  Lane,  of  border  ruf- 
fian and  jayhawkcr,  were  guidons  under  which 
quarter  was  unknown,  and  mercy  a  forgotten 
thing.  Warfare  became  murder,  and  murder 
became  assassination.  Ambushing,  surprise, 
pilJage  and  arson  went  with  murder;  and 
women  and  children  were  killed  as  well  as  fight- 
ing men.  Is  it  wonder  that  in  such  a  school 
there  grew  up  those  figures  which  a  certain 
class  of  writers  have  been  wont  to  call  bandit 
kings;  the  bank  robbers  and  train  robbers  of 
modem  days,  the  James  and  Younger  type  of 
bad  men? 

The  most  notorious  of  these  border  fighters 
was  the  bloody  leader,  Charles  William  Quan- 
trell, leader  at  the  sacking  of  Lawrence,  and  as 
dangerous  a  partisan  leader  as  ever  threw  leg 
into  saddle.  He  was  bom  In  Hagerstown, 
Maryland,  July  20,  1836,  and  as  a  boy  lived 
for  a  time  in  the  Ohio  city  of  Cleveland.  At 
twenty  years  of  age,  he  joined  his  brother  for  a 
trip  to  California,  via  the  great  plains.  This 
was  in  1856,  and  Kansas  was  full  of  Free  Soil* 
ers,  whose  political  principles  were  not  always 
untempcred  by  a  large-minded  willingness  to 
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rob.  A  party  of  these  men  surprised  the  Quan- 
trelt  part^'  on  the  Cottonwood  river,  and  killed 
the  older  brother.  Charles  William  Quantrell 
swore  an  undying  revenge;  and  he  kept  his 
oath. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  mention  in  detail  the 
deeds  of  this  border  leader.  They  might  have 
had  commendation  for  their  daring  had  it  not 
been  for  their  brutality  and  treachery.  Quan- 
trell had  a  band  of  sworn  men,  held  under  sol- 
emn oath  to  stand  by  each  other  and  to  keep 
their  secrets.  These  men  were  well  armed  and 
well  mounted,  were  all  fearless  and  all  good 
shots,  the  revolver  being  their  especial  arm,  as 
It  was  of  Mosby's  men  in  the  civil  war.  The 
tactics  of  this  force  comprised  surprise,  ambush, 
and  a  determined  rush,  in  turn;  and  time  and 
again  they  defeated  Federal  forces  many  times 
their  number,  being  thoroughly  well  acquainted 
with  the  country,  and  scrupling  at  nothing  !n 
the  way  of  treachery,  just  as  they  considered 
little  the  odds  against  which  they  fought.  Their 
victims  were  sometimes  paroled,  but  not  often, 
and  a  massacre  usually  followed  a  defeat — al- 
most invariably  so  if  the  number  of  prisoners 
was  small. 

Cold-blooded  and  unhesitating  murder  was 
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part  of  their  everyday  life.  Thus  Jesse  James, 
on  the  march  to  the  Lawrence  massacre,  had  in 
charge  three  men,  one  of  them  an  old  man, 
whom  they  took  along  as  guides  from  the  little 
town  of  Aubrey,  Kansas.  They  used  these  men 
until  they  found  themselves  within  a  few  miles 
of  Lawrence,  and  then,  as  is  alleged,  members 
of  the  band  took  them  aside  and  killed  them, 
the  old  man  begging  for  hts  life  and  pleading 
that  he  never  had  done  them  any  wrong.  His 
murderers  were  no  more  than  boys.  This  act 
may  have  been  that  of  bad  men,  but  not  of  the 
sort  of  bad  men  that  leaves  us  any  sort  of  re- 
spect, such  as  that  which  may  be  given  Wild 
Bill,  even  Billy  the  Kid,  or  any  of  a  dozen 
other  big-minded  desperadoes. 

This  assassination  was  but  one  of  scores  or 
hundreds.  A  neighbor  suspected  of  Federal 
sympathies  was  visited  in  the  night  and  shot  or 
hanged,  his  property  destroyed,  his  family 
killed.  The  climax  of  the  Lawrence  massacre 
was  simply  the  working  out  of  principles  of 
blood  and  revenge.  In  that  fight,  or,  more 
properly,  that  massacre,  women  and  children 
went  down  as  well  as  men.  The  James  boys 
were  Quantrell  riders,  Jesse  a  new  recruit,  and 
that  day  they  maintained  that  they  had  killed 
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tiixty-Hvc  persons  between  them,  and  wounded 
twenty  more  I  What  was  the  total  record  of 
these  two  men  alone  in  all  this  period  of  guer- 
rilla Hghting?  It  cannot  be  told.  Probably 
they  themselves  could  not  remember.  The  four 
Younger  boys  had  records  almost  or  quite  as 
bad. 

There,  indeed,  was  a  border  soaked  in  blood, 
a  country  torn  with  intestinal  warfare.  Quan- 
trell  was  beaten  now  and  then,  meeting  fighting 
men  in  blue  or  in  jeans,  as  well  as  leading  fight- 
ing men;  and  at  times  he  was  forced  to  dis- 
band his  men,  later  to  recruit  again,  and  to 
go  on  with  his  marauding  up  and  down  the 
border.  His  career  attracted  the  attention  of 
leaders  on  both  sides  of  the  opposing  armies, 
and  at  one  time  it  was  nearly  planned  that  Con- 
federates should  join  the  Unionists  and  make 
common  cause  against  these  guerrillas,  who  had 
made  the  name  of  Missouri  one  of  reproach 
and  contempt.  The  matter  finally  adjusted  it- 
self by  the  death  of  Quantrell  in  a  fight  at 
Smiley,  Kentucky,  in  January,  1865. 

With  a  birth  and  training  such  as  this,  what 
could  be  expected  for  the  surviving  Quantrell 
men?  They  scattered  over  all  the  frontier, 
from  Texas  to  Minnesota,  and  most  of  them 
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lived  in  terror  of  their  lives  thereafter,  with  the 
name  of  Quantrell  as  a  term  of  loathing  at- 
tached to  them  where  their  earlier  record  was 
known.  Many  and  many  a  border  killing  years 
later  and  far  removed  in  locality  arose  from  the 
implacable  hatred  descended  from  those  days. 

As  for  the  James  boys,  the  Younger  boys, 
what  could  they  do?  The  days  of  war  were 
gone.  There  were  no  longer  any  armed  ban- 
ners arrayed  one  against  the  other.  The  sol- 
diers who  had  fought  bravely  and  openly  on 
both  sides  had  laid  down  their  arms  and  fra- 
ternized. The  Union  grew,  strong  and  indis- 
soluble. Men  settled  down  to  farming,  to  arti- 
sanship,  to  merchandising,  and  their  wounds 
were  healed.  Amnesty  was  extended  to  those 
who  wished  it  and  deserved  it.  These  mcr) 
could  have  found  a  Jiving  easy  to  them,  foi 
the  farming  lands  still  lay  rich  and  ready  foi 
them.  But  they  did  not  want  this  life  of  toil. 
They  preferred  the  ways  of  robbery  and  blood 
in  which  they  had  begun.  They  cherished  ani- 
mosity now,  not  against  the  Federals,  but 
against  mankind.  The  social  world  was  their 
field  of  han'est;  and  they  reaped  it,  weapon  in 
hand. 

The  James  family  originally  came  from  Kci> 
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tucky,  where  Frank  was  born»  in  Scott  county, 
in  1846.  The  father,  Robert  James,  was  a 
Baptist  minister  of  the  Gospel.  He  removed 
to  Clay  county,  Missouri,  in  1849,  ^^^  Jesse 
was  born  there  in  1850.  Reverend  Robert 
James  left  for  California  in  1851  and  never 
retumcti.  The  mother,  a  woman  of  great 
strength  of  character,  later  married  a  Doctor 
Samuels.  She  was  much  embittered  by  the  per- 
secution of  her  family,  as  she  considered  it. 
She  herself  lost  an  arm  in  an  attack  by  detectives 
upon  her  home,  in  which  a  young  son  was 
killed.  The  family  had  many  friends  and  con- 
federates throughout  the  country ;  else  the 
James  boys  must  have  found  an  end  long  before 
they  were  brought  to  justice. 

From  precisely  the  same  surroundings  came 
the  Younger  boys,  Thomas  Coleman,  or  '*CoIe,** 
Younger,  and  his  brothers,  John,  Bruce,  James, 
and  Robert.  Their  father  was  Henry  W. 
Younger,  who  settled  in  Jackson  county,  Mis- 
souri, in  1825,  and  was  known  as  a  man  of 
ability  and  worth.  For  eight  years  he  was 
county  judge,  and  was  twice  elected  to  the  state 
legislature.  He  had  fourteen  children,  of 
whom  five  certainly  were  bad.  At  one  time  he 
owned  large  bodies  of  land,  and  he  was  a  pros- 
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perous  merchant  in  Harrisonvillc  for  some 
time.  Cole  Younger  was  born  January  15, 
1844,  John  in  1846,  Bruce  in  1848.  James  in 
1850,  and  Bob  in  1853.  As  these  boys  grew 
old  enough,  they  joined  the  Quantrell  bands, 
and  their  careers  were  precisely  the  same  as 
those  of  the  James  boys.  The  cause  of  their 
choice  of  sides  was  the  same.  Jennison,  the 
Kansas  jayhawker  leader,  in  one  of  his  raids 
into  Missouri,  burned  the  houses  of  Younger 
and  confiscated  the  horses  in  his  livery  stables. 
After  that  the  boys  of  the  family  swore  re- 
venge. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  the  Younger  and 
James  boys  worked  together  very  often,  and 
were  leaders  of  a  band  which  had  a  cave  In 
Clay  county  and  numberless  farm  houses  where 
they  could  expect  shelter  in  need.  With  them, 
part  of  the  time,  were  George  and  Ollic  Shep- 
herd; other  members  of  their  hand  were  Bud 
Singleton,  Bob  Moore,  Clel  Miller  and  his 
brother,  Arthur  McCoy;  others  who  came  and 
went  from  time  to  time  were  regularly  con- 
nected with  the  bigger  operations.  It  would  be 
wearisome  to  recount  the  long  list  of  crimes 
these  men  committed  for  ten  or  fifteen  years 
after  the  war.     They  certainly  brought  noto- 
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riety  to  their  country.  They  had  the  entire 
press  of  America  reproaching  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri ;  they  had  the  governors  of  that  state  and 
two  or  three  others  at  their  wits'  end;  they  had 
the  best  forces  of  the  large  city  detective 
agencies  completely  baffled.  They  killed  two 
detectives — one  of  whom,  however,  killed  John 
Younger  before  he  died — and  executed  another 
in  cold  blood  under  circumstances  of  repellant 
brutality.  They  raided  over  Missouri,  Kansas, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  even  as  far  cast  as  West 
Virginia,  as  far  north  as  Minnesota,  as  far 
south  as  Texas  and  even  old  Mexico.  They 
looted  dozens  of  banks,  and  held  up  as  many 
railway  passenger  trains  and  as  many  stage 
coaches  and  travelers  as  they  liked.  The  James 
boys  alone  are  known  to  have  taken  in  their 
robberies  $275,000,  and^  including  the  unlaw- 
ful gains  of  their  colleagues,  the  Youngers^  no 
doubt  they  could  have  accounted  for  over  half 
a  million  dollars.  They  laughed  at  the  law, 
defied  the  state  and  county  governments,  and 
rode  as  they  liked,  here,  there,  and  everywhere, 
until  the  name  of  law  in  the  West  was  a  mock- 
ery. If  magnitude  in  crime  be  claim  to  dis- 
tinction, they  might  ask  the  title,  for  surely  their 
exploits   were   unrivaled,    and    perhaps   cannot 
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again  be  equaled.  And  they  did  all  of  these 
unbelievable  things  in  the  heart  of  the  Missis- 
sippi valley,  in  a  country  thickly  settled,  in  the 
face  of  a  long  reputation  for  criminal  deeds, 
and  in  a  country  fully  warned  against  them! 
Surely,  it  seems  sometimes  that  American  law  is 
weak. 

It  was  much  the  same  story  in  all  the  long 
list  of  robberies  of  small  country  banks.  A 
member  of  the  gang  would  locate  the  bank  and 
get  an  idea  of  the  interior  arrangements.  Two 
or  three  of  the  gang  would  step  in  and  ask  to 
have  a  bill  changed;  then  they  would  cover  the 
cashier  with  revolvers  and  force  him  to  open 
the  safe.  If  he  resisted,  he  was  killed;  some- 
times killed  no  matter  what  he  did,  as  was 
cashier  Sheets  in  the  Gallatin  bank  robbery. 
The  guard  outside  kept  the  citizens  terrified  un- 
til the  booty  was  secured;  then  flight  on  good 
horses  followed.  After  that  ensued  the  fran- 
tic and  unorganized  pursuit  by  citizens  and  offi- 
cers, possibly  another  killing  or  two  en  route, 
and  a  return  to  their  lurking  place  in  Clay 
county,  Missouri,  where  they  never  had  any 
difficulty  in  proving  all  the  alibis  they  needed. 
None  of  these  men  ever  confessed  to  a  full 
list  of  these  robberies,  and,  even  years  later. 
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they  al!  denied  complicity;  but  the  facts  are  too 
well  known  to  warrant  any  attention  to  their 
denials,  founded  upon  a  very  natural  reticence. 
Of  course,  their  safety  lay  in  the  sympathy  of 
a  large  number  of  neighbors  of  something  the 
same  kidney;  and  fear  of  retaliation  supplied 
the  only  remaining  motive  needed  to  enforce 
secrecy. 

Some  of  the  most  noted  bank  robberies  in 
which  the  above  mentioned  men,  or  some  of 
them,  were  known  to  have  been  engaged  were 
as  follows:  The  Clay  County  Savings  Associ- 
ation, of  Liberty,  Missouri,  February  14,  1866, 
in  which  a  little  boy  by  name  of  VVymorc  was 
shot  to  pieces  because  he  obeyed  the  orders  of 
the  bank  cashier  and  gave  the  alarm;  the  bank 
of  Alexander  Mitchell  &  Co.,  Lexington,  Mis- 
souri, October  30,  i860;  the  McLain  Bank, 
of  Savannah,  Missouri,  March  2,  1867,  in 
which  Judge  McLain  was  shot  and  nearly 
killed;  the  Hughes  &  Mason  Bank,  of  Rich- 
mond, Missouri,  May  23,  1867,  and  the  later 
attack  on  the  jail,  in  which  Mayor  Shaw,  Sher- 
iff J.  B.  Griffin,  and  his  brave  fifteen-year-old 
boy  were  all  killed;  the  bank  of  Russellville, 
Kentucky,  March  20,  1868,  in  which  cashier 
Long  was  badly  beaten;   the   Daviess  County 
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Savings  Bank,  of  Gallatin,  Missouri,  Decem- 
ber 7,  1869,  in  which  cashier  John  Sheets  was 
brutally  killed;  the  bank  of  Obocock  Brothers, 
Corydon,  Iowa,  June  3,  187 1,  in  which  forty 
thousand  dollars  was  taken,  although  no  one 
was  killed;  the  Deposit  Bank,  of  Columbia, 
Missouri,  April  29,  1872,  in  which  cashier  R. 
A.  C.  Martin  was  killed;  the  Savings  Associa- 
tion, of  Ste.  Genevieve,  Missouri;  the  Bank  of 
Huntington,  West  Virginia.  September  i,  1875, 
in  which  one  of  the  bandits,  McDaniels,  was 
killed;  the  Bank  of  Northlield,  Minnesota,  Sep- 
tember 7,  1876,  in  which  cashier  J.  L.  Hay- 
wood was  killed,  A.  E.  Bunker  wounded,  and 
several  of  the  bandits  killed  and  captured  as 
later  described. 

These  same  men  or  some  of  them  also  robbed 
a  stage  coach  now  and  then;  near  Hot  Springs, 
Arkansas,  for  example,  January  15,  1874, 
where  they  picked  up  four  thousand  dollars,  and 
included  ex-Governor  Burbank,  of  Dakota, 
amon^  their  victin»s,  taking  from  him  alone 
fifteen  hundred  dollars;  the  San  Antonio- 
Austin  coach,  in  Texas,  May  12,  1875,  in  which 
John  Breckenrldge,  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  San  Antonio,  was  relieved 
of  one   thousand  dollars;   and   the   Mammoth 
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Cave,  Kentucky,  stage,  September  3,  1880, 
where  they  took  nearly  two  thousand  dollars 
in  cash  and  jewelry  from  passengers  of  dis- 
tinction. 

The  most  daring  of  their  work,  however, 
and  that  which  brought  them  into  contact  with 
the  United  States  government  for  tampering 
with  the  mails*  was  their  repeated  robbery  of 
railway  mail  trains^  which  became  a  matter  of 
simplicity  and  certainty  in  their  hands.  To 
flag  a  train  or  to  stop  it  with  an  obstruction;  or 
to  get  aboard  and  mingle  with  the  train  crew, 
then  to  halt  the  train,  kill  any  one  who  opposed 
them,  and  force  the  opening  of  the  express 
agent's  safe,  became  a  matter  of  routine  with 
them  in  time,  and  the  amount  of  cash  they  thus 
obtained  was  staggering  in  the  total.  The 
most  noted  train  robberies  in  which  members 
of  the  James-Younger  bands  were  engaged 
were  the  Rock  Island  train  robbery  near  Coun- 
cil Bluffs,  Iowa,  July  21,  1873,  *"  which  en- 
gineer Rafferty  was  killed  in  the  wreck,  and  but 
small  booty  secured;  the  Gad*8  Hill,  Missouri, 
robbery  of  the  Iron  Mountain  train,  January 
28,  1874,  in  which  about  (wq  thousand  dollars 
was  secured  from  the  express  agent,  mail  bags 
and  passengers;  the  Kansas- Pacific  train  robbery 
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near  Muncie,  Kansas,  December  12,  1874,  in 
which  they  secured  more  than  fifty-five  thousand 
dollars  in  cash  and  gold  dust,  with  much  jew- 
elry; the  Missouri-Pacific  train  robbery  at 
Rocky  Cut,  July  7,  1876,  where  they  held  the 
train  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter  and  secured 
about  fifteen  thousand  dollars  in  all;  the  rob- 
bery of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  train  near  Glcn- 
dale,  Missouri,  October  7,  1879,  in  which  the 
James  boys'  gang  secured  between  thirty-five 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  currency;  the  rob- 
bery of  the  Rock  Island  train  near  Winston, 
Missouri,  July  15,  1881,  by  the  James  boys* 
gang,  in  which  conductor  Westfall  was  killed, 
messenger  Murray  badly  beaten,  and  a  pas- 
senger named  MacMtllan  killed,  little  booty 
being  obtained;  the  Blue  Cut  robbery  of  the 
Alton  train,  September  7,  188 1,  in  which  the 
James  boys  and  eight  others  searched  every 
passenger  and  took  away  a  two-bushel  sack  full 
of  cash,  watches,  and  jewelry,  beating  the  ex- 
press messenger  badly  because  they  got  so  little 
from  the  safe.  This  last  robbery  caused  the 
resolution  of  Governor  Crittenden,  of  Missouri, 
to  take  the  bandits  dead  or  alive,  a  reward  of 
thirty  thousand  dollars  being  arranged  by  dif- 
ferent railways  and  express  companies,  a  price 
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of  ten  thousand  dollars  each  being  put  on  the 
heads  of  Frank  and  Jesse  James. 

Outside  of  this  long  list  of  the  bandit  gang's 
deeds  of  outlawry,  they  were  continually  in 
smaller  undertakings  of  a  similar  nature.  Once 
they  took  away  ten  thousand  dollars  in  cash 
at  the  box  office  of  the  Kansas  City  Fair,  this 
happening  September  26,  1872,  in  a  crowded 
city,  with  all  the  modem  machinery  of  the  law 
to  guard  its  citizens.  Many  acts  at  widely 
separated  parts  of  the  country  were  accredited 
to  the  Younger  or  the  James  boys,  and  al- 
though they  cannot  have  been  guilty  of  all  of 
them,  and,  although  many  of  the  adventures 
accredited  to  them  in  Texas,  Mexico,  Cali- 
fornia, the  Indian  Nations,  etc.,  bear  earmarks 
of  apocryphal  origin,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
for  twenty  years  after  the  close  of  the  civil 
war  they  made  a  living  in  this  way,  their  gang 
being  made  up  of  perhaps  a  score  of  different 
men  in  all,  and  usually  consisting  of  about  six 
to  ten  men,  according  to  the  size  of  the  under- 
taking on  hand. 

Meantime,  all  these  years,  the  list  of  homi- 
cides for  each  of  them  was  growing.  Jesse 
James  killed  three  men  out  of  six  who  attacked 
his  house  one  night,  and  not  long  after  Frank 
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and  he  are  alleged  to  have  killed  six  men  in  a 
gambling  hght  in  California,  John  and  Jim 
Vounger  killed  the  Pinkcrton  detectives  Lull 
and  Daniels,  John  being  himself  killed  at  that 
time  by  Daniels.  A  little  later,  Frank  and  Jesse 
James  and  Clel  Miller  killed  detective  Wicher, 
o\  the  same  agency,  torturing  him  for  some 
time  before  his  death  in  the  attempt  to  make 
him  divTjlge  the  Pinkcrton  plans.  The  James 
boys  killed  Daniel  Askew  in  revenge;  and  Jesse 
James  and  Jim  Anderson  killed  Ike  Flannery 
for  motives  of  robbery.  This  last  set  the  gang 
into  hostile  camps,  for  Flannery  was  a  nephew 
of  George  Shepherd.  Shepherd  later  killed 
Anderson  in  Texas  for  his  share  in  that  act; 
he  also  shot  Jesse  James  and  for  a  long  time 
supposed  he  had  killed  him. 

The  full  record  of  these  outlaws  will  never 
be  known.  Their  career  came  to  an  end  soon 
alter  the  heavy  rewards  were  put  upon  their 
heads,  and  it  came  in  the  usual  way,  through 
treachery.  Allured  by  the  prospect  of  gaining 
ten  thousand  dollars,  two  cousins  of  Jesse 
James,  Bob  and  Charlie  Ford,  pretending  to 
join  his  gang  for  another  robbery,  became  mem- 
bers of  Jesse  James'  household  while  he  was 
living  incognito  as  Thomas  Howard.     On  the 
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morning  ot  April  3,  1882,  Bob  Ford»  a  mere 
boy,  not  yet  twenty  years  of  age,  stepped  be- 
hind Jesse  James  as  he  was  standing  on  a  chair 
dusting  oft  a  picture  frame,  and,  firing  at  close 
range,  shot  him  through  the  head  and  killed 
him.  Bob  l-ord  never  got  much  respect  for 
his  act,  and  his  money  was  soon  gone.  He 
himselt  was  killed  in  February,  1892,  at  Creedc, 
Colorado,  by  a  man  named  Kelly. 

Jesse  James  was  about  five  feet  ten  Inches 
in  height,  and  weighed  about  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five  pounds.  His  hair  and  eyes  were 
brown.  He  had,  during  his  lite,  been  shot 
twice  through  the  lungs,  once  through  the  leg, 
and  had  lost  a  finger  of  the  left  hand  from 
a  bullet  wound.  Frank  James  was  slighter 
than  his  brother,  with  light  hair  and  blue  eyes, 
and  a  ragged,  reddish  mustache.  Frank  sur- 
rendered to  Governor  Crittenden  himself  at 
Jefferson  City,  In  October,  1882,  taking  off  his 
revolvers  and  saying  that  no  man  had  touched 
them  but  himself  since  1861.  He  was  sen- 
tenced to  the  penitentiary'  for  life,  but  later  par- 
doned, as  he  was  thought  to  be  dying  of  con- 
sumption. At  this  writing,  he  is  still  alive, 
somewhat  old  and  bent  jiow,  but  leading  a  quiet 
and  steady  life,  and  showing  no  disposition  to 
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return  to  his  old  ways.  He  is  sometimes  seen 
around  the  race  tracks,  where  he  does  but  little 
talking.  Frank  James  has  had  many  apolo- 
g'Sts,  and  his  life  should  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  environments  in  which  he  grew 
up.  He  killed  many  men,  but  he  was  never  as 
cold  and  cruel  as  Jesse,  and  of  the  two  he  was 
the  braver  man,  men  say  who  knew  them  both. 
He  never  was  known  to  back  down  under  any 
circumstances. 

The  fate  of  the  Younger  boys  was  much  min- 
gled with  that  of  the  James  boys,  but  the  end 
of  the  careers  of  the  former  came  in  more 
dramatic  fashion.  The  wonder  is  that  both 
parties  should  have  clung  together  so  long,  for 
it  is  certain  that  Cole  Younger  once  intended  to 
kill  Jesse  James,  and  one  night  he  came  near 
killing  George  Shepherd  through  malicious 
statements  Jesse  James  had  made  to  him  about 
the  latter.  Shepherd  met  Cole  at  the  house  of 
a  friend  named  Hudspeth,  in  Jackson  county, 
and  their  host  put  them  in  the  same  bed  that 
night  for  want  of  better  accommodations. 
"After  we  lay  down,"  said  Shepherd  later,  in 
describing  this,  "1  saw  Cole  reach  up  under  his 
pillow  and  draw  out  a  pistol,  which  he  put  be- 
side him  under  the  cover.    Not  to  be  taken  un- 
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awares,  I  at  once  grasped  my  own  pistol  and 
shoved  it  down  under  the  covers  beside  me. 
Were  it  to  save  my  life,  I  couldn^t  tell  what 
reason  Cole  had  for  becoming  my  enemy.  Wc 
talked  very  little,  but  just  lay  there  watching 
each  other.  He  was  behind  and  I  on  the  front 
side  of  the  bed,  and  during  the  entire  night  wc 
looked  into  each  other's  eyes  and  never  moved. 
It  was  the  most  wretched  night  I  ever  passed 
in  my  life."  So  much  may  at  times  be  the 
price  of  being  **bad.'*  By  good  fortune,  they 
did  not  kill  each  other,  and  the  next  day  Cole 
told  Shepherd  that  he  had  expected  him  to  shoot 
on  sight,  as  Jesse  James  had  said  he  would. 
Explanations  then  followed.  It  nearly  came  to 
a  collision  between  Cole  Younger  and  Jesse 
James  later^  for  Cole  challenged  him  to  fight, 
and  it  was  only  with  difficulty  that  their  friends 
accommodated  the  matter. 

The  history  of  the  Younger  boys  Is  tragic  all 
the  way  through.  Their  father  was  assassin- 
ated, their  mother  was  forced  to  set  fire  to  her 
own  house  and  destroy  it  under  penalty  of 
death;  three  sisters  were  arrested  and  confined 
in  a  barracks  at  Kansas  City,  which  during  a 
high  wind  fell  in,  killed  two  of  the  girls  and 
crippled  the  other,    John  Younger  was  a  mur- 
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derer  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  how  many 
times  Cole  Y'ounger  was  a  murderer,  with  or 
without  his  wish,  will  never  be  known.  He  was 
shot  three  times  in  one  fight  m  guerrilla  days, 
and  probably  few  bad  men  ever  carried  oft 
more  lead  than  he. 

The  story  of  the  Northfield  bank  robbery 
in  Minnesota,  which  ended  so  disastrously  to 
the  bandits  who  undertook  it,  is  interesting  as 
showing  what  brute  courage,  and,  indeed,  what 
fidelity  and  fortitude  may  at  times  be  shown  by 
dangerous  specimens  of  bad  men.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  robbery  was  criminal,  its  carrying 
out  was  attended  with  murder,  and  the  revenge 
for  it  came  sharp  and  swift.  In  all  the  annals 
of  desperadoes,  there  is  not  a  battle  more  strik- 
ing than  this  which  Occurred  in  a  sleepy  and 
contented  little  village  in  the  quiet  northern 
farming  country,  where  no  one  for  a  moment 
dreamed  that  the  bandits  of  the  rumored  bloody 
lands  along  the  Missouri  would  ever  trouble 
themselves  to  come.  The  events  immediately 
connected  with  this  tragedy,  the  result  of  which 
was  the  ending  of  the  Younger  gang,  were  as 
hereinafter  described. 

Bill  Chadwell,  alias  Styles,  a  member  of  the 
James  boys  gang,  had  formerly  lived  in  Minne- 
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sota.  He  drew  a  pleasing  picture  of  the  wealth 
of  that  country,  and  the  ease  with  which  it 
could  be  obtained  by  bandit  methods.  Cole 
Younger  was  opposed  to  going  so  far  from 
home,  but  was  overruled.  He  Hnally  joined  the 
others — Prank  and  Jesse  James,  Clel  Miller, 
Jim  and  Bob  Younger,  Charlie  Pitts  and  Chad- 
well.  They  went  to  Minnesota  by  rail,  and, 
after  looking  over  the  country,  purchased  good 
horses,  and  prepared  to  raid  the  little  town  of 
Northfield,  in  Rice  county.  They  carried  their 
enterprise  into  effect  on  September  7,  1876, 
using  methods  with  which  earlier  experience 
had  made  them  familiar.  They  rode  into  the 
middle  of  the  town  and  opened  fire,  ordering 
every  one  off  the  streets.  Jesse  James,  Charlie 
Pitts  and  Bob  Younger  entered  the  bank,  where 
they  found  cashier  J.  L.  Haywood,  with  two 
clerks,  Frank  Wilcox  and  A.  E.  Bunker.  Bun- 
ker started  to  run,  and  Bob  Younger  shot  him 
through  the  shoulder.  They  ordered  Haywood 
to  open  the  safe,  but  he  bluntly  refused,  even 
though  they  slightly  cut  him  in  the  throat  tc 
enforce  obedience.  Firing  now  began  from  the 
citizens  on  the  street,  and  the  bandits  in  the 
bank  hurried  in  their  work,  contenting  them- 
selves with  such  loose  cash  as  they  found  in  the 
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drawers  and  on  the  counter.  As  they  started 
to  leave  the  bank,  Haywood  made  a  motion  to- 
ward a  drawer  as  if  to  find  a  weapon.  Jesse 
James  turned  and  shot  him  through  the  head, 
killing  him  instantly.  These  three  of  the  ban- 
dits then  sprang  out  into  the  street.  They  were 
met  by  the  fire  of  Doctor  Wheeler  and  several 
other  citizens,  Hide»  Stacey,  Manning  and 
Bates.  Doctor  Wheeler  was  across  the  street 
in  an  upstairs  room,  and  as  Bill  Chadwell  un- 
dertook to  mount  his  horse,  Wheeler  fired  and 
shot  him  dead.  Manning  fired  at  Clel  Miller, 
who  had  mounted,  and  shot  him  from  his  horse. 
Cole  Younger  was  by  this  time  ready  to  retreat, 
but  he  rode  up  to  Miller*  and  removed  from 
his  body  his  belt  and  pistols.  Manning  fired 
again,  and  killed  the  horse  behind  which  Bob 
Younger  was  hiding,  and  an  instant  later  a  shot 
from  Wheeler  struck  Bob  in  the  right  elbow. 
Although  this  arm  was  disabled  Bob  shifted 
his  pistol  to  his  left  hand  and  fired  at  Bates, 
cutting  a  furrow  through  his  cheek,  but  not 
killing  him.  About  this  time  a  Norwegian  by 
the  name  of  Gustavson  appeared  on  the  street, 
and  not  halting  at  the  order  to  do  so,  he  was 
shot  through  the  head  by  one  of  the  bandits, 
receiving  a  wound  from  which  he  died  a  tew 
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days  later.  The  gang  then  began  to  scatter  and 
retreat.  Jim  Younger  was  on  foot  and  was 
wounded.  Cole  rode  back  up  the  street,  and 
took,  the  wounded  man  on  his  horse  behind  him. 
The  entire  party  then  rode  out  of  town  to  the 
west,  not  one  of  them  escaping  without  severe 
wounds. 

As  soon  as  the  bandits  had  departed,  news 
was  sent  by  telegraph,  notifying  the  surround- 
ing country  of  the  robbery.  Sherifis,  police- 
men and  detectives  rallied  in  such  numbers  that 
the  robbers  were  hard  put  to  it  to  escape  alive. 
A  state  reward  of  $1,000  for  each  was  pub- 
lished, and  all  lower  Minnesota  organized  it- 
self into  a  determined  man  hunt.  The  gang 
undertook  to  get  over  the  Iowa  line,  and  they 
managed  to  keep  away  from  their  pursuers  until 
the  morning  of  the  13th,  a  week  after  the  rob- 
bery. The  six  survivoi'S  were  surrounded  on 
that  day  in  a  strip  of  timber.  Frank  and  Jesse 
James  broke  through,  riding  the  same  horse. 
They  were  fired  upon,  a  bullet  striking  Frank 
James  in  the  right  knee,  and  passing  through 
into  Jesse's  right  thigh.  None  the  less,  the  two 
got  away,  stole  a  horse  apiece  that  night,  and 
passed  on  to  the  Southwest.  They  rode  bare- 
back, and  now  and  again  enforced  a  horse  trade 
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with  a  farmer  or  livery-stable  man.  They  got 
down  near  Sioux  Falls,  and  there  met  Doctor 
Mosher,  whom  they  compelled  to  dress  their 
wounds,  and  to  furnish  them  horses  and  cloth- 
ing. .  Later  on  their  horses  gave  out,  and  they 
hired  a  wagon  and  kept  on.  Their  escape  seems 
incomprehensible^  yet  it  is  the  case  that  they 
got  quite  clear,  finally  reaching  Missouri, 

Of  the  other  bandits  there  were  left  Cole, 
Jim  and  Bob  Younger  and  Charlie  Pitts;  and 
after  these  a  large  number  of  citizens  followed 
close.  In  spite  of  the  determined  pursuit,  they 
kept  out  of  reach  for  another  week.  On  the 
morning  of  September  2i8t,  two  weeks  after 
the  robbery,  they  were  located  in  the  woods 
along  the  Watonwan  river,  not  far  from  Made- 
lia.  Sheriff  Glispin  hurriedly  .got  together  a 
posse  and  surrounded  them  in  a  patch  of  timber 
not  over  five  acres  in  extent.  In  a  short  time 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  were 
about  this  cover;  but  although  they  kept  up  fir- 
ing, they  could  not  drive  out  the  concealed  ban- 
dits. Sheriff  Glispin  called  for  volunteers;  and 
with  Colonel  Vaught,  Ben  Rice,  George  Brad- 
ford, James  Severson,  Charles  Pomeroy  and 
Captain  Murphy  moved  into  the  cover.  As 
they  advanced,  Charlie  Pitts  sprang  out  from 
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the  brush,  and  fired  point  blank  at  Glispin.  At 
the  same  instant  the  latter  also  fired  and  shot 
Pitts,  who  ran  a  short  distance  and  fell  dead. 
Then  Cole,  Bob  and  Jim  Younger  stood  up  and 
opened  fire  as  best  they  could,  all  of  the  men 
of  the  storming  party  returning  their  Hre.  Mur- 
phy was  struck  in  the  body  by  a  bullet,  and 
his  life  was  saved  by  his  pipe,  which  he  carried 
in  his  vest  pocket.  Another  member  of  the 
posse  had  his  watch  blown  to  pieces  by  a  bul- 
let. The  Younger  boys  gave  back  a  little,  but 
this  brought  them  within  sight  of  those  sur- 
rounding the  thicket,  so  they  retreated  again 
close  to  the  line  of  the  volunteers.  Cole  and 
Jim  Younger  were  now  badly  shot.  Bob,  with 
his  broken  right  arm,  stood  his  ground,  the 
only  one  able  to  continue  the  fight,  and  kept 
his  revolver  going  with  his  left  hand.  The 
others  handed  him  their  revolvers  after  his  own 
was  empty.  The  firing  from  the  posse  still 
continued,  and  at  last  Bob  called  out  to  them 
to  stop,  as  his  brothers  were  all  shot  to  pieces. 
He  threw  down  his  pistol,  and  walked  forward 
to  the  sheriff,  to  whom  he  surrendered.  Bob 
always  spoke  with  respect  of  Sheriff  Glispin 
both  as  a  fighter  and  as  a  peace  officer.  One  of 
the  farmers  drew  up  his  gun  to  kill  Bob  after 
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he  had  surrendered,  but  Glispin  told  him  to 
drop  his  gun  or  he  would  kill  him. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  set  of  men  ever  showed 
more  determination  and  more  ability  to  stand 
punishment  than  these  misled  outlaws.  Bob 
Younger  was  hurt  less  than  any  of  the  others. 
His  arm  had  been  broken  at  Northfield  two 
weeks  before,  but  he  was  wounded  but  once, 
slightly  in  the  body,  out  of  all  the  shots  fired 
at  him  while  in  the  thicket.  Cole  Younger 
had  a  rifle  bullet  in  the  right  check,  which 
paralyzed  his  right  eye.  He  had  received  a 
-45  revolver  bullet  through  the  body,  and  also 
had  been  shot  through  the  thigh  at  Northfield. 
He  received  eleven  different  wounds  in  the  fight, 
or  thirteen  bad  wounds  in  all,  enough  to  have 
killed  a  half  dozen  men.  Jim's  case  seemed 
even  worse,  for  he  had  in  his  body  eight  buck- 
shot and  a  rifle  bullet.  He  had  been  shot 
through  the  shoulder  at  Northfield,  and  nearly 
half  his  lower  jaw  had  been  carried  away  by  a 
heavy  bullet,  a  wound  which  caused  him  intense 
suffering.  Bob  was  the  only  one  able  to  stand 
on  his  feet. 

Of  the  two  men  killed  In  town,  Clel  Miller 
and  Bill  Chadwell,  the  former  had  a  long  rec- 
ord in  bank  robberies;  the  latter,  guide  in  the 
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ill-fated  expedition  to  Minnesota,  was  a  horse 
thief  of  considerable  note  at  one  time  in  lower 
Minnesota. 

The  prisoners  were  placed  in  jail  at  Fari- 
bault, the  county  seat  of  Rice  county,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  Grand  Jury  returned  true  bills 
against  them,  charging  them  with  murder  and 
robbery.  Court  convened  November  7th, 
Judge  Lord  being  on  the  bench.  All  of  the 
prisoners  pleaded  guilty,  and  the  order  of 
the  court  was  that  each  should  be  confined  in  the 
state  penitentiary  for  the  period  of  his  natural 
life. 

The  later  fate  of  the  Younger  boys  may  be 
read  in  the  succinct  records  of  the  Minnesota 
State  Prison  at  Stillwater: 

*'Thos.  Coleman  Younger,  sentenced  Nov. 
20,  1876,  from  Rice  county  under  a  life  sen- 
tence for  the  crime  of  Murder  in  the  first  de- 
gree. Paroled  July  14,  1901.  Pardoned  Feb, 
4,  1903,  on  condition  that  he  leave  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  and  that  he  never  exhibit  himself 
in  public  in  any  way. 

** James  Younger,  sentenced  Nov.  20,  1876, 
from  Rice  county  under  a  life  sentence  for  the 
crime  of  Murder  in  the  first  degree.  Paroled 
July   13,   1901.     Shot  himself  with  a  revolver 
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in  the  city  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  died  at  once 
from  the  wound  inflicted  on  Oct.  19,  1902. 

*'Robt,  Yomiger,  sentenced  Nov.  20,  1876, 
from  Rice  county  under  a  life  sentence  for  the 
crime  of  Murder  in  the  first  degree.  He  died 
Sept.  16,  1889,  of  phthisis." 

The  James  hoys  almost  miraculously  escaped, 
traveled  clear  across  the  State  of  Iowa  and  got 
back  to  their  old  haunts.  They  did  not  stop, 
but  kept  on  going  until  they  got  to  Mexico, 
where  they  remained  for  some  time.  They  did 
not  take  their  warning,  however,  and  some  of 
their  most  desperate  train  robberies  were  com- 
mitted long  after  the  Younger  boys  were  in  the 
penitentiary, 

In  view  of  the  bloody  careers  of  all  these 
men,  it  is  to  be  said  that  the  law  has  been  sin- 
gularly lenient  with  them.  Yet  the  Northficld 
incident  was  conclusive,  and  was  the  worst  back- 
set ever  received  by  any  gang  of  bad  men;  un- 
less, perhaps,  that  was  the  defeat  of  the  Dalton 
gang  at  Coffeyville,  Kansas,  some  years  later, 
the  story  of  which  is  given  in  the  following 
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Chapter  XXI 

Bad  Men  of  the  Indian  Nations — A  Hotbed 
of  Desperadoes — Reasons  for  Bad  Men  in  the 
Indian  Nations — The  Dalian  Boys — The  Most 
Desperate  Street  Fight  of  the  JVest,      :      :      ; 

WHAT  is  true  for  Texas,  in  the  record 
of  desperadoism,  is  equally  applica- 
ble to  the  country  adjoining  Texas 
upon  the  north,  long  known  under  the  general 
title  of  the  Indian  Nations;  although  it  is  now 
rapidly  being  divided  and  allotted  under  the  in- 
creasing demands  of  an  ever-advancing  civili- 
zation. 

The  great  breeding  ground  of  outlaws  has 
ever  been  along  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween the  savage  and  the  civilized.  Here  in 
the  Indian  country,  as  though  in  a  hotbed  espe- 
cially contrived,  the  desperado  has  flourished 
for  generations.  The  Indians  themselves  re- 
tained much  their  old  savage  standards  after 
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they  had  been  placed  in  this  supposedly  perpet- 
ual haven  of  refuge  by  the  government.  They 
have  been  followed,  ever  since  the  first  move- 
ment of  the  tribes  into  these  rcser\'ations^  by 
numbers  of  unscrupulous  whites  such  as  hang 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  settlements  and  rebel  at 
the  requirements  of  civilization.  Many  white 
men  of  certain  type  married  among  the  Indians, 
and  the  half-breed  is  reputed  as  a  product  in- 
heriting the  bad  traits  of  both  races  and  the 
good  ones  of  neither — a  sweeping  statement  not 
always  wholly  true.  Among  these  also  was  a 
large  infusion  of  negro  blood,  emanating  from 
the  slaves  brought  in  by  the  Cherokees,  and 
added  to  later  by  negroes  moving  In  and  niarry- 
ing  among  the  tribes.  These  mixed  bloods 
seem  to  have  been  little  disposed  toward  the 
ways  of  law  and  order.  Moreover,  the  system 
of  law  was  here,  of  course,  altogether  different 
from  that  of  the  States.  The  freedom  from  re- 
straint, the  exemption  from  law,  which  always 
marked  the  border,  here  found  their  last  abid- 
ing place.  The  Indians  were  not  adherents  to 
the  white  man's  creed,  save  as  to  the  worst  fea- 
tures, and  they  kept  their  own  creed  of  blood. 
No  man  will  ever  know  how  many  murders 
have  been  committed  in  these  fair  and  pleasant 
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savannahs,  among  these  rough  hills  or  upon 
these  rolling  grassy  plains  from  the  time  Wil- 
liam Clark,  the  **Red  Head  Chief,"  began  the 
government  work  of  settling  the  tribes  in  these 
lands,  then  supposed  to  be  far  beyond  the 
possible  demands  of  the  white  population  of 
America. 

Life  could  be  lived  here  with  small  exertion. 
The  easy  gifts  of  the  soil  and  the  chase,  coupled 
with  the  easy  gifts  of  the  government,  unsettled 
the  minds  of  all  from  those  habits  of  steady  in- 
dustry and  thrift  which  go  with  the  observance 
of  the  law.  If  one  coveted  his  neighbor's  pos- 
sessions, the  ready  arbitrament  of  firearms  told 
whose  were  the  spoils.  Human  life  has  been 
cheap  here  for  more  than  half  a  hundred  years; 
and  this  condition  has  endured  directly  up  to 
and  into  the  days  of  white  civilization.  The 
writer  remembers  very  well  that  in  his  hunting 
expeditions  of  twenty  years  ago  it  was  always 
held  dangerous  to  go  into  the  Nations;  and  this 
was  true  whether  parties  went  in  across  the 
Neutral  Strip,  or  farther  east  among  the  Osages 
or  the  Creeks.  The  country  below  Coffeyville 
was  wild  and  remote  as  we  saw  it  then,  although 
now  it  is  settling  up,  is  traversed  by  railroads, 
and  is  slowly  passing  into  the  hands  of  white 
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men  in  severalty,  as  fast  as  the  negroes  release 
their  lands,  or  as  fast  as  the  government  allows 
the  Indians  to  give  individual  titles.  In  those 
days  it  was  a  matter  of  small  concern  if  a  trav* 
eler  never  returned  from  a  journey  among  the 
timber  clad  mountains,  or  the  black  jack  thickets 
along  the  rivers;  and  many  was  the  murder 
committed  thereabouts  that  never  came  to  light. 

In  and  around  the  Indian  Nations  there  have 
also  always  been  refugees  from  the  upper  fron- 
tier or  from  Texas  or  Arkansas.  The  countr>' 
was  long  the  natural  haven  of  the  lawless,  as 
it  has  long  been  the  designated  home  of  a  wild 
population.  In  this  region  the  creed  has  been 
much  the  same  even  after  the  wild  ethics  of  the 
cow  men  yielded  to  the  scarcely  more  lawful 
methods  of  the  land  boomer. 

Each  man  in  the  older  days  had  his  own  no- 
tion of  personal  conduct,  as  each  had  his  own 
opinions  about  the  sacredness  of  property.  It 
was  natural  that  train  robbing  and  bank  loot- 
ing should  become  recognised  industries  when 
the  railroatls  and  towns  came  into  this  fertile 
region,  so  long  left  sacred  to  the  chase.  The 
gangs  ot  such  men  as  the  Cook  boys,  the  Wick- 
diffe  boys,  or  the  Dalton  boys,  were  natural  and 
logical  products  of  an  environment.    That  this 
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should  be  the  more  likely  may  be  seen  from  the 
tact  that  tor  a  decade  or  more  preceding  the 
great  rushes  oi  the  land  grabbers,  the  exploits 
ot  the  James  and  Younger  boys  in  train  and 
oank  robbing  had  filled  all  the  country  with  the 
beliet  that  the  law  could  be  defied  successfully 
through  a  long  term  of  years.  The  Cook  boys 
acted  upon  this  basis,  until  at  length  marshals 
shot  them  both,  killed  one  and  sent  the  rem- 
nants of  the  other  to  the  penitentiary. 

Since  it  would  be  impossible  to  go  into  any 
detailed  mention  of  the  scores  and  hundreds 
of  desperadoes  who  have  at  dtfierent  times  been 
produced  by  the  Nations,  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
give  a  few  of  the  salient  features  of  the  careers 
of  the  band  which,  as  well  as  any,  may  be 
called  typical  of  the  Indian  Nations  brand  of 
dcsperadoism — the  once  notorious  Dalton  boys. 

The  Dalton  family  lived  in  lower  Kansas, 
near  Cof?eyville,  which  was  situated  almost  di- 
rectly upon  the  border  of  the  Nations.  They 
engaged  in  farming,  and  indeed  two  of  the 
family  were  respectable  farmers  near  Coifey- 
ville  within  the  last  three  or  four  years.  Ihe 
mother  of  the  family  still  lives  near  Oklahoma 
City,  where  she  secured  a  good  claim  at  the  time 
of  the  opening  of  the  Oklahoma  lands  to  white 
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settlement.  The  father,  Lewis  Dalton,  was  a 
Kentucky  man  and  served  in  the  Mexican  war. 
He  later  moved  to  Jackson  county,  Missouri, 
near  the  home  of  the  notorious  James  and 
Younger  boys,  and  in  185 1  married  Adelaide 
Younger,  they  removing  some  years  later  from 
Missouri  to  Kansas.  Thirteen  children  were 
bom  to  them,  nine  sons  and  four  daughters. 
Charles,  Henry,  Littleton  and  Coleman  Dal- 
ton were  respected  and  quiet  citizens.  All  the 
boys  had  nerve,  and  many  of  them  reached  of- 
fice as  deputy  marshals.  Franklin  Dalton  was 
killed  while  serving  as  deputy  United  States 
marshal  near  Fort  Smith,  in  1887,  his  brother 
Bob  being  a  member  of  the  same  posse  at  the 
time  his  fight  was  made  with  a  band  of  horse 
thieves  who  resisted  arrest.  Grattan  Dalton, 
after  the  death  of  his  brother  Franklin,  was 
made  a  deputy  United  States  marshal,  after 
the  curious  but  efficient  Western  fashion  of  set- 
ting dangerous  men  to  work  at  catching  danger- 
ous men.  He  and  his  posse  in  1888  went  after 
a  bad  Indian,  who,  in  the  melee,  shot  Grattan 
in  the  arm  and  escaped,  Grattan  later  served 
as  United  States  deputy  marshal  in  Muskogee 
district,  where  the  courts  certainly  needed  men 
of  stern  courage  as  executives,  for  they  had  to 
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deal  with  the  most  desperate  and  fearless  class 
of  criminals  the  world  ever  knew.  Robert  R. 
Dalton,  better  known  as  Bob  Dalton,  served  on 
the  posses  of  h!s  brothers,  and  soon  learned 
what  it  was  to  stand  up  and  shoot  while  being 
shot  at.  He  turned  out  to  be  about  the  boldest 
of  the  family,  and  was  accepted  as  the  clan 
leader  later  on  in  their  exploits.  He  also  was 
a  deputy  United  States  marshal  at  the  danger- 
ous stations  of  Fort  Smith  and  Wichita,  having 
much  to  do  with  the  desperadoes  of  the  Nations. 
He  was  chief  of  the  Osage  police  for  some  time, 
and  saw  abundance  of  violent  scenes.  Emmctt 
Dalton  was  also  possessed  of  cool  nerve,  and 
was  soon  known  as  a  dangerous  man  to  aifront. 
All  the  boys  were  good  shots,  but  they  seemed 
to  have  cared  more  for  the  Winchester  than 
the  six-shooter  in  their  exploits,  in  which  they 
were  perhaps  wise,  for  the  rifle  is  of  course  far 
the  surer  when  it  is  possible  of  use;  and  men 
mostly  rode  in  that  country  with  rifle  under  leg. 
Unc!c  Sam  is  obliged  to  take  such  material 
for  his  frontier  peace  officers  as  proves  itself 
efficient  in  serving  processes.  A  coward  may  be 
highly  moral,  but  he  will  not  do  as  a  border 
deputy.  The  personal  character  of  some  ol  the 
most  famous  Western  deputies  would  scarcely 
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bear  careful  scrutiny,  but  the  government  at 
Washington  is  often  obliged  to  wink  at  that 
sort  of  thing.  There  came  a  time  when  it  re- 
mained difficult  longer  to  wink  at  the  methods 
of  the  Daltons  as  deputies.  In  one  case  they 
ran  oft  with  a  big  bunch  of  horses  and  sold  them 
in  a  Kansas  town.  On  account  of  this  episode, 
Grattan,  William,  and  Emmctt  Dalton  made  a 
hurried  trip  to  California.  Here  they  became 
restless,  and  went  back  at  their  old  trade,  think- 
ing that  no  one  even  on  the  Pacific  Slope  had 
any  right  to  cause  them  fear.  They  held  up 
a  train  in  Tulare  county  and  killed  a  fireman, 
but  were  repulsed.  Later  arrested  and  tried, 
William  was  cleared,  but  Grattan  was  sentenced 
to  twenty  years  in  the  penitentiary.  He  escaped 
from  jail  before  he  got  to  the  penitentiary,  and 
rejoined  Emmett  at  the  old  haunts  in  the  Na- 
tions, Emmett  having  evaded  arrest  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  Southern  Pacific  railway  had  a 
standing  ofler  of  $6,000  for  the  robbers  at  the 
time  they  were  killed. 

The  Daltons  were  now  more  or  less  obliged 
to  hide  out,  and  to  make  a  living  as  best  they 
could,  which  meant  by  robbery.  On  May  9, 
1891.  the  Santa  Fe  train  was  held  up  at  Whar- 
ton, Oklahoma  Territory,  and  the  express  car 
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was  robbed,  the  bandits  supposedly  being  the 
Daltons.  In  June  of  the  following  year  another 
Santa  Fe  train  was  robbed  at  Red  Rock,  m  the 
Cherokee  strip.  The  *I'risco  train  was  robbed 
at  Vinita,  Indian  Territory.  An  epidemic  of 
the  old  methods  of  the  James  and  Younger 
bands  seemed  to  have  broken  out  in  the  new 
railway  region  of  the  Southwest.  The  next 
month  the  Missouri^  Kansas  and  Texas  train 
was  held  up  at  Adair,  Indian  Territory,  and  a 
general  fight  ensued  between  the  robbers  and 
the  armed  guard  of  the  train,  assisted  by  citi- 
zens of  the  town.  A  local  physician  was  killed 
and  several  officers  and  citizens  wounded,  but 
none  of  the  bandits  was  hurt,  and  they  got  away 
with  a  heavy  loot  ot  the  express  and  baggage 
cars.  At  Wharton  they  had  been  less  fortunate, 
for  though  they  killed  the  station  agent,  they 
were  rounded  up  and  one  of  their  men,  Dan 
Br)'ant,  was  captured,  later  killing  and  being 
killed  by  United  States  deputy  Ed.  Short,  as 
mentioned  in  an  earlier  chapter.  Dick  Broad- 
well  joined  the  Dalton  gang  about  now,  and 
they  nearly  always  had  a  few  members  besides 
those  of  their  own  family;  their  gang  being 
made  up  and  conducted  on  much  the  same  lines 
of  the  James  boys  gang  of  Missouri,  whose  ex- 
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ploits  they  imitated  and  used  as  text  for  their 
bolder  deeds.  In  fact  it  was  the  boast  of  the 
leader,  Bob  Dalton^  in  the  CofFe^'ville  raid,  that 
he  was  going  to  beat  anything  the  James  boys 
ever  did:  to  rob  two  banks  In  one  town  at  the 
same  time. 

Bank  robbing  was  a  side  line  of  activity  with 
the  Daltons,  but  they  did  fairly  well  at  it.  They 
held  up  the  bank  at  El  Reno,  at  a  time  when 
no  one  was  in  the  bank  except  the  president's 
wife,  and  took  $10^000,  obliging  the  bank  to 
suspend  business.  By  this  time  the  whole  coun- 
try was  aroused  against  them^  as  it  had  been 
against  the  James  and  Younger  boys.  Pinker- 
ton  detectives  had  blanket  commissions  offered, 
and  railway  and  express  companies  offered  re- 
wards running  into  the  thousands.  Each  train 
across  the  Indian  Nations  was  accompanied  for 
months  by  a  heavily  armed  guard  concealed  in 
the  baggage  and  express  cars.  Passengers 
dreaded  the  journey  across  that  country,  and  the 
slightest  halt  of  the  train  for  any  cause  was 
sure  to  bring  to  the  lips  of  all  the  word  of  fear, 
**the  Daltonsl"  It  seems  almost  incredible  of 
belief  that,  in  these  modern  days  of  fast  rail- 
way service,  of  the  telegraph  and  of  rapidly  in- 
creasing settlements,   the  work  of  these  men 
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could  so  long  have  been  continued;  but  such, 
none  the  less,  was  the  case.  The  law  was  power- 
less, and  demonstrated  its  own  unfitness  to  safe- 
guard life  and  property^  as  so  often  it  has  in  this 
country.  And,  as  so  often  has  been  the  case, 
outraged  society  at  length  took  the  law  into 
its  own  hands  and  settled  the  matter. 

The  full  tale  of  the  Dalton  robberies  and 
murders  will  never  be  known,  for  the  region 
in  which  they  operated  was  reticent,  having  its 
own  secrets  to  protect;  but  at  last  there  came 
the  climax  In  which  the  band  was  brought  into 
the  limelight  of  civilized  publicity.  They  lived 
on  the  border  of  savagery  and  civilization.  Now 
the  press,  the  telegraph,  the  whole  fabric  of 
modem  life,  lay  near  at  hand.  Their  last  bold 
raid,  therefore,  in  which  they  crossed  from  the 
country  of  reticence  into  that  of  garrulous  news 
gathering,  made  them  more  famous  than  they 
had  ever  been  before.  The  raid  on  Coffeyville, 
October  5,  1892,  both  established  and  ended 
their  reputation  as  desperadoes  of  the  border. 

The  rumor  got  out  that  the  Daltons  were 
down  in  the  Nations,  waiting  for  a  chance  to 
raid  the  town  of  Coffeyville,  but  the  dreaded 
attack  did  not  come  off  when  it  was  expected. 
When  It  was  delivered,  therefore,  It  found  the 
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town  quite  unprepared.  Bob  Dalton  was  the 
leader  in  this  enterprise.  Emmett  did  not  want 
to  go.  He  declared  that  too  many  people  knew 
them  in  Coffcyville,  and  that  the  job  would 
prove  too  big  for  them  to  handle.  He  con- 
sented to  join  the  party,  however,  when  he 
found  Bob  determined  to  make  the  attempt  in 
any  case.  There  were  in  the  band  at  that  time 
Bob,  Emmett,  and  Grattan  Dalton,  Bill  Powers 
and  Dick  Broadwell.  These  lay  in  rendezvous 
near  Tulsa,  In  the  Osage  country,  two  days  be- 
fore the  rald^  and  spent  the  night  before  in 
the  timber  on  Onion  creek,  not  far  below  town. 
They  rode  into  Cofleyville  at  half-past  nine 
the  following  morning.  The  street  being  some- 
what torn  up,  they  turned  aside  into  an  alley 
about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  main  street, 
and,  dismounting,  tied  their  horses,  which  were 
thus  left  some  distance  from  the  banks,  the 
First  National  and  the  bank  of  C.  M.  Condon 
&  Co.,  which  were  the  objects  of  their  design. 

Grattan  Dalton,  Dick  Broadwell  and  Bill 
Powers  stepped  over  to  the  Condon  bank,  which 
was  occupied  at  the  time  by  C.  T.  Carpenter, 
C.  M.  Ball,  the  cashier,  and  T.  C.  Babb,  a  book- 
keeper. Grattan  Dalton  threw  down  his  rifle 
on  Carpenter,  with  the  customary  command  to 
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put  up  his  hands;  the  others  being  attended  to 
by  Powers  and  Broadwell.  Producing  a  two- 
bushel  sack,  the  leader  ordered  Carpenter  to 
put  all  the  cash  into  it^  and  the  latter  obeyed, 
placing  three  thousand  dollars  in  silver  and  one 
thousand  in  currency  in  the  sack.  Grattan 
wanted  the  gold,  and  demanded  that  an  inner 
safe  inside  the  vault  should  be  opened.  The 
cashier,  Ball,  with  a  shifty  falsehood,  told  him 
that  they  could  not  open  that  safe,  for  it  was  set 
on  a  time  lock,  and  no  one  could  open  it  before 
half-past  nine  o'clock.  He  told  the  outlaw  that 
it  was  now  twenty  minutes  after  nine  (although 
it  was  really  twenty  minutes  of  ten)  ;  and  the 
latter  said  they  could  wait  ten  minutes.  He 
was,  however,  uneasy,  and  was  much  of  the 
mind  to  kill  Ball  on  the  spot,  for  he  suspected 
treachery,  and  knew  how  dangerous  any  delay 
must  be. 

It  was  a  daring  thing  to  do — to  sit  down  m 
the  heart  of  a  civilized  city,  in  broad  daylight 
and  on  the  most  public  street,  and  wait  for  a 
time  lock  to  open  a  burglar-proof  safe.  Daring 
as  it  was,  it  was  foolish  and  futile.  As  the  rob- 
bers stood  uneasily  guarding  their  prisoners, 
the  alarm  was  spread.  A  momeht  later  firing 
began,  and  the  windows  of  the  bank  were  splin- 
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tered  with  bullets.  The  robbers  were  trapped^ 
Broadwell  being  now  shot  through  the  arm, 
probably  by  P.  L.  Williams  from  across  the 
street.  Yet  they  coolly  went  on  with  their 
work  as  they  best  could,  Grattan  Dalton  order- 
ing Ball  to  cut  the  string  of  the  bag  and  pour 
out  the  heavy  silver,  which  would  have  encum- 
bered them  too  much  in  their  Bight.  He  asked 
if  there  was  not  a  back  way  out,  by  which  they 
could  escape.  He  was  shown  a  rear  door,  and 
the  robbers  stepped  out,  to  find  themselves  in 
the  middle  of  the  hottest  street  fight  any  of 
them  had  ever  known.  The  city  marshal, 
Charles  T.  Connolly,  had  given  the  alarm,  and 
citizens  were  hurrying  to  the  street  with  such 
weapons  as  they  could  find  at  the  hardware 
stores  and  in  their  own  homes. 

Meantime  Bob  and  Emmett  Dalton  had  held 
up  the  First  National  Bank,  ordering  cashier 
Ayres  to  hand  out  the  money,  and  terrorizing 
two  or  three  customers  of  the  bank  who  hap- 
pened to  be  present  at  the  time.  Bob  knew 
Thos-  G.  Ayres,  and  called  him  by  his  first 
name,  "Tom,"  said  he,  "go  into  the  safe  and 
get  out  that  money — get  the  gold,  too."  He 
followed  Ayres  into  the  vault,  and  discovered 
two  packages  of  $5,000  each  in  currency,  which 
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he  tossed  into  his  meal  sack.  The  robbers  here 
also  poured  out  the  silver,  and  having  cleaned 
up  the  bank  as  they  supposed,  drove  the  occu- 
pants out  of  the  door  in  front  of  them.  As 
they  got  into  the  street  they  were  fired  upon 
by  George  Cubine  and  C.  S.  Cox;  but  neither 
shot  took  effect.  Emmett  Dalton  stood  with 
his  rifle  under  his  arm,  coolly  tying  up  the  neck 
of  the  sack  which  held  the  money.  They  then 
both  stepped  back  into  the  bank^  and  went  out 
through  the  back  door,  which  was  opened  for 
them  by  W.  H.  Shepherd,  the  bank  teller,  who, 
with  Tom  Ayres  and  B.  S.  Ayrcs,  the  book- 
keeper, made  the  bank  force  on  hand.  J.  H. 
Brewster,  C.  H-  Hollingsworth  and  A.  W, 
Knotts  were  in  the  bank  on  business,  and  were 
joined  by  E.  S.  Boothby;  all  these  being  left 
unhurt. 

The  firing  became  general  as  soon  as  the  rob- 
bers emerged  from  the  two  bank  buildings. 
The  first  man  to  be  shot  by  the  robbers  was 
Charles  T.  Gump,  who  stood  not  far  from  the 
First  National  Bank  armed  with  a  shotgun. 
Before  he  could  fire  Bob  Dalton  shot  him 
through  the  hand,  the  same  bullet  disabling  his 
shotgun.  A  moment  later,  a  young  man  named 
Lucius  Baldwin  started  down  the  alley,  armed 
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with  a  revolver.  He  met  Bob  and  Emmctt, 
who  ordered  him  to  halt,  but  for  some  reason 
he  kept  on  toward  them.  Bob  Dalton  said, 
**ril  have  to  kill  you,'*  and  so  shot  him  through 
the  chest.     He  died  three  hours  later. 

Bob  and  Emmett  Dalton  now  passed  out  of 
the  alley  back  of  the  First  National  Bank,  and 
came  into  Union  street.  Here  they  saw  George 
B.  Cubine  standing  with  his  Winchester  in  his 
hands,  and  an  instant  later  Cubine  fell  dcad» 
with  three  balls  through  his  body.  Near  him 
was  Charles  Brown,  an  old  man,  who  was  also 
armed.  He  was  the  next  victim,  his  body  fall- 
ing near  that  of  Cubine,  though  he  lived  for  a 
few  hours  after  being  shot.  All  four  of  these 
victims  of  the  Daltons  were  shot  at  distances 
of  about  forty  or  fifty  yards,  and  with  rifles, 
the  revolver  being  more  or  less  uncertain  at  such 
ranges  even  in  practiced  hands.  All  the  gang 
had  revolvers,  but  none  used  them. 

Thos.  G.  Ayres,  late  prisoner  in  the  First 
National  Bank,  ran  into  a  store  near  by  as  soon 
as  he  was  released,  caught  up  a  Winchester  and 
took  a  station  near  the  street  door,  waiting  for 
the  bandits  to  come  out  at  that  entrance  of  the 
bank.  Here  he  was  seen  by  Bob  Dalton,  who 
had  gone   through   the  alley.      Bob  took  aim 
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and  at  seventy-five  yards  shot  Ayrcs  through 
the  head.  Friends  tried  to  draw  his  body  back 
into  the  store,  but  these  now  met  the  fire  of 
Grattan  Dalton  and  Powers,  who,  with  the  crip- 
pled Broadwell,  were  now  coming  out  of  their 
alleyway. 

T.  A.  Reynolds,  a  clerk  in  the  same  store, 
who  went  to  the  door  armed,  received  a  shot 
through  the  foot»  and  thus  made  the  third 
wounded  man  then  in  that  building.  H.  H. 
Isham,  one  of  the  owners  of  the  store,  aided 
by  M.  A.  Anderson  and  Charles  K.  Smith, 
joined  in  the  firing.  Grattan  Dalton  and  Bill 
Powers  were  shot  mortally  before  they  had 
gone  more  than  a  few  steps  from  the  door  of 
the  Condon  bank.  Powers  tried  to  get  into  a 
door  when  he  was  shot,  and  kept  his  feet  when 
he  found  the  door  locked,  managing  to  get  to 
his  horse  in  the  alley  before  he  was  killed  by  a 
second  shot.  Grattan  Dalton  also  kept  his  feet, 
and  reached  cover  back  of  a  barn  about  seventy 
yards  from  Walnut  Street,  the  main  thorough- 
fare. He  stood  at  bay  here,  and  kept  on  firing. 
City  marshal  Connolly,  carrying  a  rifle,  ran 
across  to  a  spot  near  the  comer  of  this  bam. 
He  had  his  eye  on  the  horses  of  the  bandits, 
which  were  still  hitched  in  the  alley.    His  back 
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was  turned  toward  Grattan  Dalton.  The  lat- 
ter must  have  been  crippled  somewhere  in  his 
right  arm  or  shoulder,  for  he  did  not  raise 
his  rifle  to  his  face,  but  fired  from  his  hip,  shoot- 
ing Connolly  down  at  a  distance  of  about  twenty 
feet  or  so. 

There  was  a  slight  lull  at  this  point  of  the 
street  fight»  and  during  this  Dick  Broadweli, 
who  had  been  wounded  again  in  the  back, 
crawled  into  concealment  in  a  lumber  yard  near 
by  the  alley  where  the  horses  were  tied.  He 
crept  out  to  his  horse  and  mounted,  but  just 
as  he  started  away  met  the  livery  man,  John  J. 
Kloehr,  who  did  some  of  the  best  shooting  re- 
corded by  the  citizens.  Kloehr  was  hurrying 
thither  with  Carey  Seaman,  the  latter  armed 
with  a  shotgun.  Kloehr  fired  his  rifle  and  Sea- 
man his  shotgun,  and  both  struck  Broadwell, 
who  rode  away,  but  fell  dead  from  his  horse 
a  short  distance  outside  the  town. 

Bob  and  Emmett  Dalton,  after  killing  Cu* 
bine  and  Brown  and  shooting  Ayres,  hurried  on 
to  join  their  companions  and  to  get  to  their 
horses.  At  an  alleyway  junction  they  spied 
K.  D.  Benson  climbing  out  of  a  window,  and 
fired  at  him,  but  missed.  An  instant  later,  as 
Bob  stepped  into  full  view  of  those  who  were 
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firing  from  the  Isham  store,  he  was  struck  by 
a  ball  and  badly  wounded.  He  walked  slowly 
acrosfe  the  alley  and  sat  down  on  a  pile  of  stones, 
but  like  his  bro*^hcr  Grattan,  he  kept  his  rifle 
going,  though  mortally  shot.  He  fired  once 
at  Kloehr,  but  was  unsteady  and  missed  him. 
Rising  to  his  feet  he  walked  a  few  paces  and 
leaned  against  the  corner  of  a  bam,  firing  two 
more  shots.  He  was  then  killed  by  Kloehr, 
who  shot  him  through  the  chest. 

By  this  time  Grattan  Dalton  was  feebly  try- 
ing to  get  to  his  horse.  He  passed  the  body  of 
Connolly,  whom  he  had  killed,  faced  toward  his 
pursuers  and  tried  to  fire.  He,  too,  fell  before 
Kloehr's  Winchester,  shot  through  the  throat, 
dropping  close  to  the  body  of  Connolly. 

Emmett  Dalton  was  now  the  only  one  of  the 
band  left  alive.  He  was  as  yet  unwounded, 
and  he  got  to  his  horse.  As  he  attempted  to 
mount  a  number  of  shots  were  fired  at  him,  and 
these  killed  the  two  horses  belonging  to  Bob 
Dalton  and  Bill  Powers,  who  by  this  time  had 
no  further  use  for  horses.  Two  horses  hitched 
to  an  oil  wagon  in  the  street  were  also  killed 
by  wild  shots.  Emmett  got  into  his  saddle,  but 
was  shot  through  the  right  arm  and  through 
the  left  hip  and  groin.     He  still  clung  to  the 
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sack  of  money  they  had  taken  at  the  First 
National  Bank,  and  he  still  kept  his  nerve  and 
his  wits  even  under  such  pressure  of  peril.  He 
might  have  escaped,  but  instead  he  rode  back  to 
where  Bob  was  lying,  and  reached  down  his  hand 
to  help  him  up  behind  himself  on  the  horse. 
Bob  was  dying  and  told  him  it  was  no  use  to 
try  to  help  him.    As  Emmctt  stooped  down  to  M 
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reach  Bob*s  arm,  Carey  Seaman  fired  both  bar- 
rels of  his  shotgun  into  his  back,  Emmett  drop- 
ping near  Bob  and  falling  upon  the  sack,  con- 
taining over  $20,000  In  cash.  Men  hurried  up 
and  called  to  him  to  throw  up  his  hands.  He 
raised  his  one  unhurt  arm  and  begged  for  mercy. 
It  was  supposed  he  would  die,  and  he  was  not 
lynched,  but  hurried  away  to  a  doctor's  office 
near  by. 

In  the  little  alley  where  the  last  scene  of  this 
bloody  fight  took  place  there  were  found  three 
dead  men,  one  dying  man  and  one  badly 
wounded.  Three  dead  horses  lay  near  the  same 
spot.  In  the  whole  fight,  which  was  of  course 
all  over  in  a  few  moments,  there  were  killed 
four  citizens  and  four  outlaws,  three  citizens 
and  one  outlaw  being  wounded.  Less  than  a 
dozen  citizens  did  most  of  the  shooting,  of 
which    there    was   considerable,    eighty    bullet 
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marks  being  found  on  the  front  of  the  Condon 
bank  alone. 

The  news  of  this  bloody  encounter  was  in- 
stantly flashed  over  the  country,  and  within  a 
few  hours  the  town  was  crowded  with  sight- 
seers who  came  in  by  train  loads.  The  dead 
bandits  were  photographed,  and  the  story  of 
the  fight  was  told  over  and  over  again,  not 
always  with  uniformity  of  detail.  Emmett 
Dalton,  before  he  was  sent  to  the  pen'tentiary, 
confessed  to  different  crimes,  not  all  of  them 
hitherto  known,  which  the  gang  had  at  different 
times  committed. 

So  ended  in  blood  the  career  of  as  bloody  a 
band  as  might  well  be  discovered  in  the  robber 
history  of  any  land  or  time  of  the  world.  Indeed, 
it  is  doubtful  if  any  country  ever  saw  leagues 
of  robbers  so  desperate  as  those  which  have 
existed  in  America,  any  with  hands  so  red  in 
blood.  This  fact  is  largely  due  to  the  peculiar 
history  of  this  country,  with  its  rapid  develop- 
ment under  swift  modem  methods  of  transpor- 
tation. In  America  the  advance  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  fighting  edge  of  civilization,  where 
it  meets  and  mingles  with  savagery,  has  been 
more  rapid  than  has  ever  been  known  in  the 
settlement  of  any  country  of  the  world.    More- 
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over,  this  has  taken  place  at  precisely  that  time 
when  weapons  of  the  most  deadly  nature  have 
been  invented  and  made  at  a  price  permitting 
all  to  own  them  and  many  to  become  extremely 
skilled  with  them.  The  temptation  and  the 
means  of  murder  have  gone  hand  in  hand.  And 
in  time  the  people,  not  the  organized  law 
courts,  have  applied  the  remedy  when  the  time 
has  come  for  it  To-day  the  Indian  Nations  arc 
no  more  than  a  name.  Civilization  has  taken 
them  over.  Statehood  has  followed  territorial 
organization.  Presently  rich  farms  will  make  a 
continuous  sea  ot  grain  across  what  was  once 
a  flood  of  crime,  and  the  wheat  will  grow  yel- 
low, and  the  cotton  white,  where  so  long  the 
grass  was  red. 
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Chapter  XXII 

Desperadoes  of  the  Cities — Great  Cities  Now 
the  Most  Dangerous  Places — City  Bad  MefCs 
Contempt  for  Womanhood — Nine  Thousand 
Murders  a  Year,  and  Not  Two  Hundred  Pun^ 
ished — The  Reasonableness  of  Lynch  Law,     : 

IT  was  stated  early  in  these  pages  that  the 
great  cities  and  the  great  wildernesses  are 
the  two  homes  for  bold  crimes;  but  wc 
have  been  most  largely  concerned  with  the  lat- 
ter in  our  studies  of  desperadoes  and  in  our 
search  for  examples  of  disregard  of  the  law. 
We  have  found  a  turbulence,  a  self-insistence, 
a  vigor  and  self-reliance  in  the  American  char- 
acter which  at  times  has  led  on  to  lawlessness 
on  our  Western  frontier. 

Conditions  have  changed.  Wc  still  revel  in 
Wild  West  literature,  but  there  is  little  of  the 
wild  left  in  the  West  of  to-day,  little  of  the  old 
lawlessness.    The  most  lawless  time  of  America 
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is  to-day,  but  the  most  lawless  parts  of  America 
are  the  most  Highly  civilized  parts.  The  most 
dangerous  section  of  America  is  not  the  West, 
but  the  East. 

The  worst  men  are  no  longer  those  of  the 
mountains  or  the  plains,  but  of  the  great  cities. 
The  most  absolute  lawlessness  exists  under  the 
shadow  of  the  tallest  temples  of  the  law,  and  in 
the  penetralia  of  that  society  which  vaunts  it- 
self as  the  supreme  civilization  of  the  world. 
We  have  had  no  purpose  in  these  pages  to  praise 
any  sort  of  crime  or  to  glorify  any  manner  of 
bad  deeds;  but  if  we  were  forced  to  make  choice 
among  criminals,  then  by  all  means  that  choice 
should  be,  must  be,  not  the  brutal  murderer  of 
the  cities,  but  the  desperado  of  the  old  West. 
The  one  is  an  assassin,  the  other  was  a  warrior; 
the  one  is  a  dastard,  the  other  was  something  of 
a  man. 

A  lawlessness  which  arises  to  magnitude  is 
not  called  lawlessness;  and  killing  more  than 
murder  is  called  war.  The  great  industrial  cen- 
ters show  us  what  ruthlessncss  may  mean,  more 
cruel  and  more  dangerous  than  the  worst  deeds 
of  our  border  fighting  men.  As  for  the  crim- 
inal records  of  our  great  cities,  they  surpass 
by  infinity  those  of  the  rudest  wilderness  an- 
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archy.  Their  nature  at  times  would  cause  a 
ardcncd  desperado  of  the  West  to  blush  for 
hame. 

One  distinguished  feature  of  city  badness  is 
the  great  number  of  crimes  against  women, 
ranging  from  robbery  to  murder.  Now,  the 
desperado,  the  bandit,  the  robber  of  the  wildest 
West  never  made  war  on  any  woman,  rarely 
ever  robbed  a  woman,  even  when  women  min- 
gled with  the  victims  of  a  "stand  and  deliver" 
general  robbery  of  a  stage  or  train.  The  man 
who  would  kill  a  woman  in  the  West  could 
never  meet  his  fellow  in  fair  fight  again.  The 
rope  was  ready  for  him,  and  that  right  quickly, 
I  But  how  is  it  in  the  great  cities,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  law?  Forget  the  crimes  of  in- 
dustrialism, the  sweat-shops  and  factories, 
which  undermine  the  last  hope  of  a  nation — the 
onstitution  of  its  women — and  take  the  open 
and  admitted  crimes.  One  city  will  suffice  for 
this,  and  that  may  be  the  city  of  Chicago. 

In  Chicago,  in  the  past  twenty-four  years, 
very  nearly  two  thousand  murders  have  been 
committed;  and  of  these,  two  hundred  remain 
mysteries  to-day,  their  perpetrators  having  gone 
free  and  undetected.  In  the  past  year,  seven- 
teen women  have  been  murdered  in   Chicago, 
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some  under  circumstances  too  horrible  to  men- 
tion. In  a  list  of  fifty  murders  by  unknown 
parties  during  the  last  few  years,  the  whole 
gamut  of  dastardly  crime  has  been  run.  The 
slaughter  list  is  appalling-  The  story  of  this 
killing  of  women  is  so  repellant  that  one  turns 
to  the  bloodiest  deeds  of  Western  personal  com- 
bats with  a  feeling  of  relief;  and  as  one  docs  so 
one  adds,  "Here  at  least  were  men." 

The  story  of  Chicago  is  little  worse,  accord- 
ing to  her  population,  than  that  of  New  York, 
of  Boston,  of  any  large  city.  Foot  up  the 
total  of  the  thousands  of  murders  committed 
every  year  in  America.  Then,  if  you  wish  to 
become  a  criminal  statistician,  compare  that 
record  with  those  of  England,  France  or  Ger- 
many. We  kill  ten  persons  to  England's  one; 
and  we  kill  them  in  the  cities. 

In  the  cities  it  is  unlawful  to  wear  arms,  and 
to  protect  one's  self  against  armed  attack  is 
therefore  impossible.  In  the  cities  we  have 
policemen.  Against  real  fighting  men,  the  aver- 
age policeman  would  be  helpless.  Yet,  such  as  he 
is,  he  must  be  the  sole  fence  against  the  bloody- 
minded  who  do  not  scruple  at  robbery  and  mur- 
der. In  the  labor  riots,  the  streets  of  a  city 
are  avenues  of  anarchy,  and  none  of  our  weak- 
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souled  officials,  held  in  the  cursed  thrall  of  poli- 
tics, seems  able  to  prevent  it.  A  dozen  town 
marshals  of  the  old  stripe  would  restore  peace 
and  fill  a  graveyard  in  one  day  of  any  strike; 
and  their  peace  would  be  permanent.  A  real 
town  marshal  at  the  head  of  a  city  police  force, 
with  real  fighting  men  under  him,  could  restore 
peace  and  fill  a  graveyard  in  one  month  in  any 
city;  and  that  peace  would  be  permanent  If 
we  wished  the  law,  we  could  have  it. 

The  history  of  the  bloodiest  lawlessness  of 
the  American  past  shows  continual  repetitions. 
First,  liberty  is  construed  to  mean  license,  and 
license  unrebuked  leads  on  to  insolence.  Still 
left  unrebuked,  license  organizes  against  the 
law,  taking  the  form  of  gangs,  factions,  bandit 
clans.  Then  in  time  the  spirit  of  law  arises, 
and  not  the  law,  but  the  offended  Individuals 
wronged  by  too  much  license,  take  the  matter 
into  their  own  hands,  not  waiting  for  the  courts, 
but  executing  a  swifter  justice.  It  is  the  terror 
of  lynch  law  which  has,  in  countless  instances, 
been  the  foundation  of  the  later  courts,  with 
their  slow  moving  and  absurdly  inefficient  meth- 
ods, in  time  the  inefficiency  of  the  courts  once 
more  begets  impatience  and  contempt.  The 
people  again  rebel  at  the  fact  that  their  govern- 
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ment  gives  them  no  government,  that  their 
courts  give  them  no  justice,  that  their  peace 
officers  give  them  no  protection.  Then  they 
take  matters  into  their  hands  once  more,  and 
show  both  courts  and  criminals  that  the  people 
still  are  strong  and  terrible. 

The  deprecation  of  lynch  law,  and  the  whin- 
ing cry  that  the  law  should  be  supported,  that 
the  courts  should  pass  on  the  punishment,  is 
in  the  first  place  the  plea  of  the  weak,  and  in 
the  second  place,  the  plea  of  the  ignorant.  He 
has  not  read  the  history  of  this  country,  and  has 
never  understood  the  American  character  who 
says  lynch  law  is  wrong.  It  has  been  the  sal- 
vation of  America  a  thousand  times.  It  may 
perhaps  again  be  her  salvation. 

In  one  way  or  another  the  American  people 
will  assert  the  old  vigilante  principle  that  a 
man's  life,  given  him  by  God,  and  a  man's 
property,  earned  by  his  own  labor,  are  things 
he  is  entitled  to  defend  or  have  defended.  He 
never  wholly  delegates  this  right  to  any  gov- 
ernment. He  may  rescind  his  qualified  delega- 
tion when  he  finds  his  chosen  servants  unfaith- 
ful or  inefficient;  and  so  have  back  again  clean 
his  own  great  and  imperishable  human  rights. 
A  wise  law  and  one  enforced  is  tolerable.     An 
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unjust  and  impure  law  is  intolerable,  and  it  is 
no  wrong  to  cast  off  allegiance  to  it.  If  so, 
Magna  Charta  was  wrong,  and  the  American 
Revolution  earth's  greatest  example  of  lynch 
law! 

Conclusions  parallel  to  these  are  expressed 
by  no  less  a  citizen  than  Andrew  D.  White, 
long  United  States  Minister  to  Germany,  who, 
In  the  course  of  an  address  at  a  prominent  uni- 
versity of  America,  in  the  year  1906.  made  the 
following  bold  remarks: 

"There  is  a  well-defined  criminal  class  in  all 
of  our  cities;  a  class  of  men  who  make  crime  a 
profession.  Deaths  by  violence  are  increasing 
rapidly.  Our  record  is  now  larger  than  any 
other  country  of  the  world.  The  number  of 
homicides  that  arc  punished  by  lynching  ex- 
ceeds the  number  punished  by  due  process  of 
law.  There  is  nothing  more  nonsensical  or 
ridiculous  than  the  goody-goody  talk  about 
lynching.  Much  may  be  said  in  favor  of  Gold- 
win  Smith's  quotation,  that  *therc  arc  commu- 
nities in  which  lynch  law  is  better  than  any 
other.' 

"The  pendulum  has  swung  from  extreme 
severity  in  the  last  century  to  extreme  laxity  in 
this  century.     There  has  sprung  up   a  certain 
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sentimental  sympathy.  In  the  word  of  a  dis- 
tinguished jurist,  *thc  taking  of  life  for  the 
highest  crime  after  due  process  of  law  is  the 
only  taking  of  life  which  the  American  people 
condemn.* 

"In  the  next  year  9,000  people  will  be  mur- 
dered. As  I  stand  here  to-day  I  tell  you  that 
9,000  are  doomed  to  death  with  all  the  cruelty 
of  the  criminal  heart,  and  with  no  regard  for 
home  and  families;  and  two-thirds  will  be  due 
to  the  maudlin  sentiment  sometimes  called 
mercy. 

**I  have  no  sympathy  for  the  criminal.  My 
sympathy  is  for  those  who  will  be  murdered; 
for  their  families  and  for  their  children.  This 
sham  humanitarianism  has  become  a  stench. 
The  cry  now  is  for  righteousness.  The  past 
generation  has  abolished  human  slavery.  It  is 
for  the  present  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
the  future,  and  among  them  this  problem  of 
crime." 

Against  doctrine  of  this  sort  none  will  pro- 
test but  the  politicians  in  power,  under  whose 
lax  administration  of  a  great  trust  there  has 
arisen  one  of  the  saddest  spectacles  of  human 
history,  the  decay  of  the  great  American  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  and  fair  play.     The  criminals 
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of  our  city  are  bold,  because  they,  if  not  our- 
selves, know  of  this  decay.  They,  if  not 
ourselves,  know  the  weakness  of  that  political 
system  to  which  we  have,  in  carelessness  equal- 
ing that  of  the  California  miners  of  old — a 
carelessness  based  upon  a  madness  of  money 
equal  to  or  suq^assing  that  of  the  gold  stam- 
pedes— delegated  our  sacred  personal  rights  to 
live  freely,  to  own  property,  and  to  protect  each 
t*€  himself  his  home. 


THE   END 
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THE  WAY  OF  A  MAN 

CHAPTER   I 

THE  KISSING  OF  UISS  GRACE  SHEKATON 

I  ADMIT  I  kissed  her. 
Perhaps    I   should   not   have  done  so.    Perhaps  I 
would  not  do  so  again.    Had  I  known  what  was  to 
come  I  could  not  have  done  so.     Nevertheless  I  did. 

After  all,  it  was  not  strange.  All  things  about  us  con- 
spired to  be  accessory  and  incendiary.  The  air  of  the  Vir- 
ginia morning  was  so  soft  and  warm,  the  honeysuckles 
along  the  wall  were  so  languid  sweet,  the  bees  and  the  holly- 
hocks up  to  the  walk  so  fat  and  lazy,  the  smell  of  the  orchard 
was  so  rich,  the  south  wind  from  the  fields  was  so  wanton  I 
Moreover^  I  was  only  twenty-six.  As  it  chances,  I  was  this 
sort  of  a  man:  thick  in  the  arm  and  neck,  deep  through,  just 
short  of  six  feet  tall,  and  wide  as  a  door,  my  mother  said; 
strong  as  one  man  out  of  a  thousand,  my  father  said.  And 
then — the  girl  was  there. 

So  this  was  how  it  happened  that  I  threw  the  reins  of 
Satan,  my  black  horse,  over  the  hooked  iron  of  the  gate  at 
Dixiana  Farm  and  strode  up  to  the  side  of  the  stone  pillar 
where  Grace  Sheraton  stood,  shading  her  eyes  with  her 
hand,  watching  me  approach  through  the  deep  trough  road 
that  flattened  there,  near  the  Sheraton  lane.    So  I  laughed 
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and  strode  up — and  kept  my  promise.  I  had  promised  my- 
self that  I  would  kiss  her  the  first  time  that  seemed  feasible. 
I  had  even  promised  her — when  she  came  home  from  Phila- 
delphia so  lofty  and  superior  for  her  stopping  a  brace  of 
years  with  Miss  Carey  at  her  Allendale  Academy  for  Young 
Ladies — that  if  she  mitigated  not  something  of  her  haughti- 
ness, I  would  kiss  her  fair,  as  if  she  were  but  a  girl  of  the 
country.  Of  these  latter  I  may  guiltily  confess,  though  with 
no  names,  I  had  known  many  who  rebelled  little  more  than 
formally. 

She  stood  in  the  shade  of  the  stone  pillar,  where  the  ivj' 
made  a  deep  green,  and  held  back  her  light  blue  skirt  dain- 
tily, in  her  high-bred  way;  for  never  was  a  girl  Sheraton  who 
was  not  high-bred  or  other  than  fair  to  look  upon  in  the 
Sheraton  way — slender,  rather  tall,  long  cheeked,  with  very 
much  dark  hair  and  a  deep  color  under  the  skin,  and  some- 
thing of  long  curves  withal.  They  were  ladies,  every  one» 
these  Sheraton  girls;  and  as  Miss  Grace  presently  advised 
me,  no  milkmaids  wandering  and  wailing  in  lanes  for  lovers. 

When  I  sprang  down  from  Satan  Miss  Grace  was  but  a 
pace  or  so  away.  I  put  out  a  hand  on  either  side  of  her  as 
she  stood  in  the  shade,  and  so  prisoned  her  against  the  pillar. 
She  flushed  at  this,  and  caught  at  my  arm  with  both  hands, 
which  made  me  smile,  for  few  men  in  that  country  could  have 
put  away  my  arras  from  the  stone  until  I  liked.  Then  I 
bent  and  kissed  her  fair,  and  took  what  revenge  was  due 
our  girls  for  her  Philadelphia  manners. 

When  she  boxed  my  ears  I  kissed  her  once  more.  Had 
she  not  at  that  smiled  at  me  a  little,  I  should  have  been 
a  boor,  I  admit.  As  she  did — and  as  I  in  my  innocence 
supposed  all  girls  did — I  presume  I  may  be  called  but  a  man 
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as  men  go.  Miss  Grace  grew  very  rosy  for  a  Sheraton,  bur 
her  eyes  were  bright.  So  1  threw  my  hat  on  the  grass  by 
the  side  of  the  gate  and  bowed  her  to  be  seated.  We  sal 
and  looked  up  the  lane  which  wound  on  to  the  big  Sheraton 
house,  and  up  the  red  road  which  led  from  their  farm  over 
toward  our  lands,  the  John  Cowles  farm,  which  had  been 
three  generations  in  our  family  as  against  four  on  the  part 
of  the  Sheratons'  holdings;  a  fact  which  I  think  always 
ranked  us  in  the  Sheraton  soul  a  trifle  lower  than  themselves. 

We  were  neighbors,  Miss  Grace  and  I,  and  as  I  lazily 
looked  out  over  the  red  road  unoccupied  at  the  time  by  even 
the  wobbling  wheel  of  some  negroes  cart,  I  said  to  her  some 
word  of  our  being  neighbors,  and  of  its  being  no  sin  for 
neighbors  to  exchange  the  courtesy  of  a  greeting  when  they 
met  ufjon  such  a  morning.  This  seemed  not  to  please  her; 
indeed  I  opine  that  the  best  way  of  a  man  with  a  maid  is  to 
make  no  manner  of  speech  whatever  before  or  after  any  such 
incident  as  this. 

•*1  was  just  wandering  down  the  lane,"  she  said,  "to  see 
if  Jerry  had  found  my  horse,  Fanny." 

"Old  Jerry's  a  mile  back  up  the  road,"  said  I,  "fast 
asleep  under  the  hedge." 

"The  black  rascall" 

"He  is  my  friend,"  said  I,  smiling. 

^'You  do  indeed  take  me  for  some  common  person,"  said 
she;  "as  though  I  had  been  looking  for " 

"No,  I  take  you  only  for  the  sweetest  Sheraton  that  ever 
came  to  meet  a  Cowles  from  the  farm  yonder."  Which  was 
coming  rather  close  home,  for  our  families,  though  neighbors, 
had  once  had  trouble  over  some  such  meeting  as  this  two 
generations  back;   though  of  that  I  do  not  now  speak. 
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"Cannot  a  girl  walk  down  her  own  carriage  road  of  a 
morning,  after  hollyhocks  for  the  windows,  without " 

"She  cannot!"  I  answered.  I  would  have  put  out  an  arm 
for  further  mistreatment,  but  all  at  once  1  pulled  up.  What 
was  I  coming  to,  I,  John  Cowles,  this  morning  when  the 
bees  droned  fat  and  the  flowers  made  fragrant  all  the  air? 
I  was  no  boy,  but  a  man  grown;  and  ruthless  as  I  was,  I 
had  all  the  breeding  the  land  could  give  me,  full  Virginia 
training  as  to  what  a  gentleman  should  be.  And  a  gentle- 
man, imless  he  may  travel  all  a  road,  does  not  set  foot  too 
far  into  it  when  he  sees  that  he  is  taken  at  what  seems  his 
wish.  So  now  I  said  how  glad  I  was  that  she  had  come  back 
from  school,  though  a  fine  lady  now,  and  no  doubt  forgetful 
of  her  friends,  of  myself,  who  once  caught  young  rabbits  and 
birds  for  her,  and  made  pens  for  the  little  pink  pigs  at  the 
orchard  edge,  and  all  of  that.  But  she  had  no  mind,  it 
seemed  to  me,  to  talk  of  these  old  days;  and  though  now 
some  sort  of  wall  seemed  to  me  to  arise  between  us  as  we 
sat  there  on  the  bank  blowing  at  dandelions  and  pulling  loose 
grass  blades,  and  himmiing  a  bit  of  time  now  and  then  as 
young  persons  will,  still,  thickheaded  as  I  was,  it  was  in 
some  way  made  apparent  to  me  that  I  was  quite  as  willing 
the  wall  should  be  there  as  she  herself  was  willing. 

My  mother  had  mentioned  Miss  Grace  Sheraton  to  me 
before.  My  father  had  never  opposed  my  riding  over  now 
and  then  to  the  Sheraton  gates.  There  were  no  better 
families  in  our  county  than  these  two.  There  was  no  reason 
why  I  should  feel  troubled.  Yet  as  I  looked  out  into  the 
haze  of  the  hilltops  where  the  red  road  appeared  to  leap  off 
sheer  to  meet  the  distant  rim  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  I  seemed  to 
hear  some  whispered  warning.    I  was  yoimg,  and  wild  as 
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any  deer  in  those  hills  beyond.  Had  it  been  any  enterprise 
scorning  settled  ways;  had  it  been  merely  a  breaking  of 
orders  and  a  following  of  my  ONvn  will,  I  suppose  I  might 
have  gone  on.  But  there  arc  ever  two  things  which  govern 
an  adventure  for  one  of  my  sex.  He  may  be  a  man;  but  ht 
must  also  be  a  gentleman.  I  suppose  books  might  be  written 
about  the  war  between  those  two  things.  He  may  be  a  gen- 
tleman sometimes  and  have  credit  for  being  a  soft-headed 
fool,  with  no  daring  to  approach  the  very  woman  who  has 
contempt  for  him;  whereas  she  may  not  know  his  reasons 
for  restraint.  So  much  for  civilization,  which  at  times  I 
hated  because  it  brought  such  problems.  Yet  these  prob- 
lems never  cease,  at  least  while  youth  lasts,  and  no  commu- 
nity is  free  from  them,  even  so  quiet  a  one  as  ours  there  in 
the  valley  of  the  old  Blue  Ridge,  before  the  wars  had  rolled 
across  it  and  made  all  the  yoimg  people  old. 

I  was  of  no  mind  to  end  my  wildness  and  my  roaming 
just  yet;  and  still,  seeing  that  I  was,  by  gentleness  of  my 
Quaker  mother  and  by  sternness  of  my  Virginia  father,  set 
in  the  class  of  gentlemen,  I  had  no  wish  dishonorably  to 
engage  a  woman's  heart.  Alas,  I  was  not  the  first  to  learn 
that  kissing  is  a  most  difficult  art  to  practice! 

When  one  reflects,  the  matter  seems  most  intricate.  Life 
to  the  young  is  barren  without  kissing;  yet  a  kiss  with  too 
much  warmth  may  mean  overmuch,  whereas  a  kiss  with  no 
warmth  to  it  is  not  worth  the  pains.  The  kiss  which  comes 
precisely  at  the  moment  when  it  should,  in  quite  sufficient 
warmth  and  yet  not  of  complicating  fervor,  working  no 
harm  and  but  joy  to  both  involved — those  kisses,  now  that 
one  pauses  to  think  it  over,  are  relatively  few. 

As  for  me,  I  thought  it  was  time  for  me  to  be  going. 
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I  HAD  enough  to  do  when  it  came  to  mounting  my  horse 
Satan.  Few  cared  to  ride  Satan,  since  it  meant  a 
battle  each  time  he  was  mounted.  He  was  a  splendid 
brute,  black  and  clean,  with  abundant  bone  in  the  head  and 
a  briUiant  eye — blood  all  over,  that  was  easy  to  see.  Yet  he 
was  a  murderer  at  heart.  I  have  known  him  to  bite  the 
backbone  out  of  a  yearling  pig  that  came  under  his  manger, 
and  no  other  horse  on  our  farm  would  stand  before  him  a 
moment  when  he  came  on,  mouth  open  and  ears  laid  back 
He  would  fight  man,  dog,  or  devil,  and  fear  was  not  in  him, 
nor  any  real  submission.  He  was  no  harder  to  sit  than 
many  horses  I  have  ridden.  I  have  seen  Arabians  and 
Barbary  horses  and  English  hunters  that  would  buck-jump 
now  and  then.  Satan  contented  himself  with  rearing  high 
and  whirling  sharply,  and  lunging  with  a  low  head;  so  that 
to  ride  him  was  a  matter  of  strength  as  well  as  skill. 
The  greatest  danger  was  in  coming  near  his  mouth  or  heck. 
My  father  always  told  me  that  this  horse  was  not  fit  to  ride; 
but  since  my  father  rode  him — as  he  would  any  horse  that 
offered — nothing  would  serve  me  but  I  must  ride  Satan 
also,  and  =.o  I  mafle  him  my  private  saddler  on  occasion. 

I  ought  to  speak  of  my  father,  that  very  brave  and  kindly 
jtpntleman  irom  whom  I  got  what  daring  I  ever  had,  I  sup- 
-K.^.     He  was  a  clean-cut  man,  five-eleven  in  his  stock- 
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ings,  and  few  men  in  all  that  country  had  a  handsomer  body. 
His  shoulders  sloped — an  excellent  configuration  for  strength 
— as  a  study  of  no  less  a  man  than  George  Washington  will 
prove — his  arms  were  round,  his  skin  white  as  milk,  his  hair, 
like  my  own,  a  sandy  red,  and  his  eyes  blue  and  very  quiet. 
There  was  a  balance  in  his  nature  that  I  have  ever  lacked. 
I  rejoice  even  now  in  his  love  of  justice.  Fair  play  meant 
with  him  something  more  than  fair  play  for  the  sake  of 
spoTi — it  meant  as  well  fair  play  for  the  sake  of  justice. 
Temperate  to  the  point  of  caring  always  for  his  body's  wel- 
fare, as  regular  in  his  habits  as  he  was  in  his  promises  and 
their  fulfillments,  kindling  readily  enough  at  any  risk,  though 
never  boasting — I  always  admired  him,  and  trust  I  may  be 
pardoned  for  saying  so.  I  fear  that  at  the  time  I  mention 
now  I  admired  him  most  for  his  strength  and  courage. 

Thus  as  I  swung  leg  over  Satan  that  morning  I  resolved 
to  handle  him  as  I  had  seen  my  father  do^  and  I  felt  strong 
enough  for  that.  I  remembered,  in  the  proud  way  a  boy  will 
have,  the  (Jme  when  my  father  and  I,  riding  through  the 
muddy  streets  of  Leesburg  town  together,  saw  a  farmer's 
wagon  stuck  midway  of  a  crossing.  "Come,  Jack,"  my 
father  called  me,  "we  must  send  Bill  Yamlcy  home  to  his 
family."  Then  we  two  dismounted,  and  stooping  in  the 
mud  got  our  two  shoulders  under  the  axle  of  the  wagon, 
before  we  were  done  with  it,  our  blood  getting  up  at  the 
laughter  of  the  townsfolk.  When  we  heaved  together,  out 
came  Bill  Yarnley's  wagon  from  the  mud,  and  the  laughter 
ended.  It  was  like  him — he  would  not  stop  when  once  he 
started.  Why,  it  was  so  he  married  my  mother,  that  very 
sweet  Quakeress  from  the  foot  of  old  Catoctin.  He  told  me 
she  said  him  no  many  times,  not  liking  his  wild  ways,  so  con- 
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trary  to  the  manner  of  the  Society  of  Friends;  and  she  only 
consented  after  binding  him  to  go  with  her  once  each  week 
to  the  little  stone  church  at  Wallingford  village,  near  our 
farm,  provided  he  should  be  at  home  and  able  to  attend. 
My  mother  I  think  during  her  life  had  not  missed  a  half 
dozen  meetings  at  the  little  stone  church.  Twice  a  week, 
and  once  each  Sunday,  and  once  each  month,  and  four  times 
each  year,  and  also  annually,  the  Society  of  Friends  met 
there  at  Wallingford,  and  have  done  so  for  over  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  years.  Thither  went  my  mother,  quiet, 
brown-haired,  gentle,  as  good  a  soul  as  ever  lived,  and  with 
her  my  father,  tall,  strong  as  a  tree,  keeping  his  promise 
until  at  length  by  sheer  force  of  this  kept  promise,  he  himself 
became  half  Quaker  and  all  gentle,  since  he  saw  what  it 
meant  to  her. 

As  I  have  paused  in  my  horsemanship  to  speak  thus  ol 
my  father,  I  ought  also  to  speak  of  my  mother.  It  was  she 
who  in  those  troublous  times  just  before  the  Civil  War  was 
the  first  to  raise  the  voice  in  the  Quaker  Meeting  which  said 
that  the  Friends  ought  to  free  their  slaves,  law  or  no  law; 
and  so  started  what  was  called  later  the  Unionist  sentiment 
in  that  part  of  old  Virginia.  It  was  my  mother  did  that. 
Then  she  asked  my  father  to  manumit  all  his  slaves;  and 
he  thought  for  an  hour,  and  then  raised  his  head  and  said  it 
should  be  done;  after  which  the  servants  lived  on  as  before, 
and  gave  less  in  return,  at  which  my  father  made  wry  faces, 
but  said  nothing  in  regret.  After  us  others  also  set  free 
their  people,  and  presently  this  part  of  Virginia  was  a  sort 
of  Mecca  for  escaped  blacks.  It  was  my  mother  did  thai; 
and  I  believe  that  it  was  her  influence  which  had  much  to  do 
with  the  position  of  East  Virginia  on  the  question  of  the  wax. 
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And  this  also  in  time  had  much  to  do  with  this  strange  story 
of  mine,  and  much  to  do  with  the  presence  thereabout  of  the 
man  whom  I  was  to  meet  that  very  morning;  although  when 
I  started  to  mount  my  horse  Satan  I  did  not  know  that  such 
a  man  as  Gordon  Orme  existed  in  the  world. 

When  I  approached  Satan  he  lunged  at  me,  but  I  caught 
him  by  the  cheek  strap  of  the  bridle  and  swung  his  head 
close  up,  feeling  for  the  saddle  front  as  he  reached  for  me 
with  open  mouth.  Then  as  he  reared  1  swung  up  with  him 
into  place,  and  so  felt  safe,  for  once  I  clamped  a  horse  fair 
there  was  an  end  of  his  throwing  me.  I  laughed  when  Miss 
Grace  Sheraton  called  out  in  alarm,  and  so  wheeled  Satan 
around  a  few  times  and  rode  on  doiMi  the  road,  past  the 
fields  where  the  blacks  were  busy  as  blacks  ever  are,  and  so 
on  to  our  own  red  pillared-gates. 

Then,  since  the  morning  was  still  young,  and  since  the  air 
seemed  to  me  like  wine,  and  since  I  wanted  something  to 
subdue  and  Satan  offered,  I  spurred  him  back  from  the  gate 
and  rode  him  hard  down  toward  Wallingford.  Of  course 
he  picked  up  a  stone  en  route.  Two  of  us  held  his  head 
while  Billings  the  blacksmith  fished  out  the  stone  and  tapped 
the  shoe  nails  tight.     After  that  I  had  time  to  look  around 

As  I  did  so  I  saw  approaching  a  gentleman  who  was  look- 
ing with  interest  at  my  mount.  He  was  one  of  the  mosi 
striking  men  I  have  ever  seen,  a  stranger  as  1  could  see,  for  I 
knew  each  family  on  both  sides  the  Blue  Ridge  as  far  up  the 
valley  as  While  Sulphur. 

"A  grand  animal  you  have  there,  sir,"  said  he,  accosting 
me.    "I  did  not  know  his  like  existed  in  this  coimtry." 

''As  well  in  this  as  in  any  country,"  said  I  tartly.  He 
smiled  at  this. 
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"You  know  his  breeding?" 

**  Klingwalla  out  of  Bonnie  Waters." 

"No  wonder  he's  vicious,"  said  the  stranger,  calmly. 

"Ah,  you  know  something  of  the  English  strains/'  said  I. 
He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "As  much  as  that,"  he  com- 
mented indifferently. 

There  was  something  about  him  I  did  not  fancy,  a  sort  of 
condescension,  as  though  he  were  better  than  those  about 
him.  They  say  that  we  Virginians  have  a  way  of  reser\Tng 
that  right  to  ourselves;  and  1  suppose  that  a  family  of  clean 
strain  may  perhaps  become  proud  after  generations  of  inde- 
pendence and  comfort  and  freedom  from  care.  None  the 
less  I  was  forced  to  admit  this  newcomer  to  the  class  of 
gentlemen.  He  stood  as  a  gentleman,  with  no  resting  or 
bracing  with  an  arm,  or  crossing  of  legs  or  hitching  about, 
but  balanced  on  his  legs  easily — like  a  fencer  or  boxer  or 
6ghting  man,  or  gentleman,  in  short.  His  face,  as  I  now 
perceived,  was  long  and  thin,  his  chin  square,  although  some- 
what narrow.  His  moulh,  too,  was  narrow,  and  his  teeth 
were  narrow,  one  of  the  upper  teeth  at  each  side  like  the 
tooth  of  a  carnivore,  longer  than  its  fellows.  His  hair  was 
thick  and  close  cut  to  his  head,  dark,  and  if  the  least  bit 
gray  about  the  edges,  requiring  close  scrutiny  to  prove  it  so. 
In  color  his  skin  was  dark,  sunburned  beyond  tan,  almost  to 
parchment  dryness.  His  eyes  were  gray,  the  most  remarka- 
ble eyes  that  I  have  ever  seen — calm,  emotionless,  direct, 
the  most  fearless  eyes  1  have  ever  seen  in  mortal  head,  and 
I  have  looked  into  many  men's  eyes  in  my  time.  He  was 
taller  than  most  men,  I  tliink  above  the  six  feet  line.  His 
figure  was  thin,  his  limbs  thin,  his  hands  and  feet  slender. 
He  did  not  look  one-tenth  his  strength.    He  was  simply 
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dressed,  dressed  indeed  as  a  gentleman.  He  stood  as  one. 
spoke  as  one,  and  assumed  that  all  the  world  accepted  him 
as  one.  His  voice  was  warmer  in  accent  than  even  our 
Virginia  speech.     I  saw  him  to  be  an  Englishman. 

"He  is  a  bit  nasty,  that  one";  he  nodded  his  head  toward 
Satan. 

I  grinned.    "I  know  of  only  two  men  in  Fairfax  County 
I      I'd  back  to  ride  him." 

H    "Yourself  and " 

W    "My  father." 

^     "By  Jove!    How  old  is  your  father,  my  good  fellow?" 

"Sixty,  my  good  fellow,"  I  replied.    He  laughed. 
I         "Well,"  said  he,  "there's  a  third  in  Fairfax  can  ride  him." 

"Meaning  yourself?" 

He  nodded  carelessly.  I  did  not  share  his  confidence. 
"He's  not  a  saddler  in  any  sense,"  said  I.  "We  keep  him 
for  the  farms." 

"Oh,  I  say,  my  friend,"  he  rejoined — "my  name's  Orme, 
Gordon  Orme — I'm  just  stopping  here  at  the  inn  for  a 
time,  and  I'm  deucedly  bored.  I've  not  had  leg  over  a 
decent  mount  since  I've  been  here,  and  if  I  might  ride  this 
beggar,  I'd  be  awfully  obliged." 

My  jaw  may  have  dropped  at  his  words;  I  am  not  sure. 
It  was  not  that  he  called  our  little  tavern  an  "inn,"  It 
was  the  name  he  gave  me  which  caused  me  to  start. 

"Orme,"  said  I,  "Mr.  Gordon  Orme?  That  was  the 
name  of  the  speaker  the  other  evening  here  at  the  church  of 
the  Methodists." 

He  nodded,  smiling.  "Don't  let  that  trouble  you," 
said  he. 

None  the  less  it  did  trouble  me;   for  the  truth  was  that 
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word  had  gone  about  to  the  effect  that  a  new  minister  from 
some  place  not  stated  had  spoken  from  the  pulpit  on  that 
evening  upon  no  less  a  topic  than  the  ever  present  one  of 
Southern  slavery.  Now,  I  could  not  clear  it  to  my  mind 
how  a  minister  of  the  gospel  might  take  so  keen  and  swift  an 
interest  in  a  stranger  in  the  street,  and  that  stranger's  hoise. 
I  expressed  to  him  something  of  my  surprise. 

"It^s  of  no  importance,"  said  he  again.  "What  seems  to 
me  of  most  importance  just  at  present  is  that  here's  a  son  of 
old  Klingwalla,  and  that  1  want  to  ride  him.*' 

"  Just  for  the  sake  of  saying  you  have  done  so?"  I  inquired. 

His  face  changed  swiftly  as  he  answered:  "We  owned 
Klingwalla  ourselves  back  home.  He  broke  a  leg  for  my 
father,  and  was  near  killing  him." 

"Sir,"  I  said  to  him,  catching  his  thought  quickly,  "we 
could  not  afford  to  have  the  horse  injured,  but  if  you  wish 
to  ride  him  fair  or  be  beaten  by  him  fair,  you  are  welcome 
to  the  chance." 

His  eye  kindled  at  this.  "You're  a  sportsman,  sir,"  he 
exclaimed,   and  he  advanced  at  once  toward  Satan. 

I  saw  in  him  something  which  awakened  a  responsive 
chord  in  my  nature.  He  was  a  man  to  take  a  risk  and  wel- 
come it  for  the  risk's  sake.  Moreover,  he  was  a  horseman, 
as  I  saw  by  his  quick  glance  over  Satan's  furniture.  He 
caught  the  cheek  strap  of  the  bridle,  and  motioned  us  away 
as  we  would  have  helped  him  at  the  horse's  head.  Then 
ensued  as  pretty  a  fight  between  man  and  horse  as  one  could 
ask  to  see.  The  black  brute  reared  and  fairly  took  him  from 
the  ground,  fairly  chased  him  about  the  street,  as  a  great 
dog  would  a  rat.  But  never  did  the  iron  hold  on  the  bridle 
loosen,  and  the  man  was  light  on  his  feet  as  a  boy.    Finally 
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he  had  his  chance,  and  with  the  lightest  spring  I  ever  saw  ai 
a  saddle  skirt,  up  he  went  and  nailed  oltl  Satan  fair,  with  a 
grip  which  ridged  his  legs  out,  I  saw  then  that  he  was  a 
rider.  His  head  was  bare,  his  hat  having  fallen  off;  his  hair 
was  tumbled,  but  his  color  scarcely  heightened.  As  the 
horse  lunged  and  bolted  about  the  street,  Onne  sat  him  in 
perfect  confidence.  He  kept  his  hands  low,  his  knees  a 
little  more  up  and  forward  than  we  use  in  our  style  of  riding, 
and  his  weight  a  trifle  further  back;  but  I  saw  from  the  lines 
of  his  limbs  that  he  had  the  horse  in  a  steel  grip.  He  gazed 
down  contemplatively,  wnth  a  half  serious  look,  master  of 
himself  and  of  the  horse  as  well.  Then  presently  he  turned 
him  up  the  road  and  went  off  at  a  gallop,  with  the  brute 
under  perfect  control.  I  do  not  know  what  art  he  used;  all 
I  can  say  is  that  in  a  half  hour  he  brought  Satan  back  in  a 
canter. 

This  was  my  first  acquaintance  with  Gordon  Onne,  that 
strange  personality  with  whom  I  was  later  to  have  much  to 
do.  This  was  my  first  witnessing  of  that  half  uncanny 
power  by  which  he  seemed  to  win  all  things  to  his  purposes. 
I  admired  him,  yet  did  not  like  him,  when  he  swung  care- 

g^iessly  down  and  handed  me  the  reins. 

^^  "He's  a  grand  one  "  he  said  easily,  "but  not  so  difficult  to 
ride  as  old  Klingwalla.  Not  that  I  would  discount  your 
own  skill  in  riding  him,  sir,  for  I  doubt  not  you  have  taken 
a  lot  out  of  him  before  now." 

At  least  this  was  generous,  and  as  I  later  learned,  it  was 
like  him  to  give  full  credit  to  the  performance  of  any  able 
adversary. 
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COME,"  said  Onne  to  me,  "let  iw  go  into  the  shade, 
for  I  find  your  Virginia  mormng  warm.*' 
We  stepped  over  to  the  gallery  of  the  little  tavern, 
where  the  shade  was  deep  and  the  chairs  were  wide  and  the 
honeysuckles  sweet,  I  threw  myself  rather  discontentedly 
into  a  chair,  Orme  seated  himself  quietly  in  another,  his 
slender  legs  crossed  easily,  his  hands  meeting  above  his  elbows 
sup{x>rted  on  the  chair  rails,  as  he  gazed  somewhat  medita- 
tively at  his  finger  tips. 

**So  you  did  not  hear  my  little  eflFort  the  other  night?"  he 
remarked,  smiling. 

"I  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  hear  you  speak.  But  I  will 
only  say  I  will  back  you  against  any  minister  of  the  gospel 
I  ever  knew  when  it  comes  to  riding  horses." 

"Oh,  well,"  he  deprecated,  "I'm  just  passing  through  on 
my  way  to  Albemarle  County  across  the  mountains.  You 
:ouIdn't  blame  me  for  wanting  something  to  do — speaking 
or  riding,  or  what  not.  One  must  be  occupied,  you  know. 
But  shall  we  not  have  them  bring  us  one  of  these  juleps  of 
the  country?    I  find  them  most  agreeable,  I  declare," 

I  did  not  criticise  his  conduct  as  a  wearer  of  the  cloth,  but 
declined  his  hospitality  on  the  ground  that  it  was  early  in 
the  day  for  me.  He  urged  me  so  little  and  was  ao  much 
the  gentleman  that  I  explained. 
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"Awhile  ago,"  I  said,  "my  father  came  to  me  and  said^ 
'I  see,  Jack,  that  thee  is  trying  to  do  three  things — to  farmi 
hunt  foxes,  and  drink  juleps.  Does  thee  think  thee  can 
handle  all  three  of  these  activities  in  combination?'  You 
see,  ray  mother  is  a  Quakeress,  and  when  my  father  wisher 
to  reprove  me  he  uses  the  plain  speech.  Well,  sir,  I  thought 
it  over,  and  for  the  most  part  I  dropped  the  other  two,  and 
took  up  more  farming/* 

"Your  father  is  Mr.  John  Cowles,  of  Cowles'  Farms?" 

"The  same." 

"  No  doubt  your  family  know  every  one  in  this  part  of  the 
country?" 

"Oh,  yes,  very  well." 

"These  are  troublous  times,"  he  rentured,  after  a  time. 
"I  mean  in  regard  to  this  talk  of  secession  of  the  Southern 
States." 

»  I  was  studying  this  man.  What  was  he  doing  here  in  our 
quiet  country  community?  What  was  his  errand?  W^hat 
business  had  a  julep-drinking,  horse-riding  parson  speaking 
in  a  Virginia  pulpit  where  only  the  gospel  was  known,  and 
that  from  exponents  worth  the  name? 

"You  are  from  Washington?"  I  said  at  length. 

He  nodded. 

''The  country  is  gomg  into  deep  water  one  way  or  the 
other,"  said  I.  "Virginia  is  going  to  divide  on  slavery.  It 
is  not  for  me»  nor  for  any  of  us,  to  hasten  that  time.  Trouble 
wiU  come  fast  enough  without  our  help." 

"I  infer  you  did  not  wholly  approve  of  my  little  effort  the 
other  evening.  I  was  simply  looking  at  the  matter  from  a 
logical  standpoint.  It  is  pt-rfectly  clear  tliat  the  old  world 
must  have  cotton,  that  the  Southern  States  must  supply  that 
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cotton,  and  that  slavery  alone  makes  cotton  possible  for  the 
world.  It  is  a  question  of  geography  rather  than  of  politics; 
yet  your  Northern  men  make  it  a  question  of  politics.  Your 
Congress  is  full  of  rotten  tarifT  legislation,  which  will  make  a 
few  of  your  Northern  men  rich — and  which  will  bring  on  this 
war  quite  as  much  as  anything  the  South  may  do.  More- 
over, this  tariff  disgusts  England,  very  naturally.  Where 
will  England  side  when  the  break  comes?  And  what  will 
be  the  result  when  the  South,  plus  England,  fights  these 
tariff  makers  over  here?  I  have  no  doubt  that  you,  sir, 
know  the  complexion  of  all  these  neighborhood  families  in 
these  matters.  I  should  be  most  happy  if  you  could  find  it 
jX)ssible  for  me  to  meet  your  father  and  his  neighbors,  for  in 
truth  I  am  interested  in  these  matters,  merely  as  a  student. 
And  I  have  heard  much  of  the  kindness  of  this  country  to- 
ward strangers." 

It  was  not  our  way  in  Virginia  to  allow  persons  of  any 
breeding  to  put  up  at  public  taverns.  We  took  them  to  our 
homes.  I  have  seen  a  hundred  horses  around  my  father's 
bams  during  the  Quarterly  Meetings  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
Perhaps  we  did  not  scrutinize  all  our  guests  over<losely,  but 
that  was  the  way  of  the  place.  I  had  no  hesitation  in  saying 
to  Mr.  Onne  that  we  should  be  glad  to  entertain  him  at 
Cowles*  Farms.  He  was  just  beginning  to  thank  me  for  this 
when  we  were  suddenly  interrupted. 

We  were  sitting  some  paces  from  the  room  where  landlord 
Sanderson  kept  his  bar,  so  that  we  heard  only  occasionally 
the  sound  of  loud  talk  which  came  through  the  windows. 
But  now  came  footsteps  and  confused  words  in  voices,  one  of 
which  I  seemed  to  know.  There  staggered  through  the  door 
^  friend  of  mine,  Harry  Singleton,  a  young  planter  of  our 
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neighborhood,  who  had  not  taken  my  father's  advice,  but  con 
tinucd  to  divide  his  favor  between  fanning,  hunting  and  drink- 
ing.    He  stood  there  leaning  against  the  wall,  his  face  more 
flushed  than  one  likes  to  see  a  friend's  face  before  midday. 

"Hullo,  ol'  fel,"  he  croaked  at  me.  "Hurrah  for  C'fed- 
rate  States  of  America!" 

"Very  well,"  I  said  to  him,  "suppose  we  do  hurrah  for  the 
Confederate  States  of  America.  But  let  us  wait  until  there  is 
such  a  thing." 

He  glowered  at  me.  "Also,"  he  said,  solemnly,  "Hurrah 
for  Miss  Grace  Sheraton,  the  pretties'  girl  in  whole  C'fcderate 
States  America  1" 

"Harry,"  I  cried,  "stop!  You're  drunk,  man.  Come 
on,  I'll  take  you  home." 

He  waved  at  me  an  imccrlain  hand.  "Go  'way,  slight 
man!"  he  muttered.  "Grace  Sheraton  pretties'  girl  in 
whole  C'federate  States  America." 

According  to  our  creed  it  was  not  permissible  for  a  gen- 
tleman, drunk  or  sober,  to  mention  a  lady's  name  in  a  place 
Lke  that.  I  rose  and  put  my  hand  across  Harry's  mouth, 
un%villing  that  a  stranger  should  hear  a  girl's  name  men- 
tioned in  the  place.  No  doubt  I  should  have  done  quite  as 
much  for  any  girl  of  our  country  whose  name  came  up  in 
that  way.  But  to  my  surprise  Harry  Singleton  was  just 
sufficiently  intoxicated  to  resent  the  act  of  his  best  friend. 
With  no  word  of  warning  he  drew  back  his  hand  and  struck 
me  in  the  face  with  all  his  force,  the  blow  making  a  smart 
crack  which  brought  all  the  others  running  from  within. 
Still,  I  retlectcd,  that  this  was  not  the  act  of  Harry  Singleton^ 
but  only  that  of  a  drunken  man  who  to-morrow  would  not 
remember  what  had  been  done. 
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"That  will  be  quite  enough,  Hany,"  said  I.  "Come,  now, 
I'll  take  you  home.  Sanderson,  go  get  his  horse  or  wagon, 
or  whatever  brought  him  here." 

"Not  home!"  cried  Harry,  "First  inflict  punishment  on 
you  for  denyin*  Miss  Gracie  Sheraton  pretties'  girl  whole 
C'fedrate  States  America.  Girls  like  John  Cowles  too  much! 
Must  mash  John  Cowles  1  Must  mash  John  Cowles  sake  of 
Gracie  Sheraton,  pretties'  girl  in  whole  wide  worlM" 

He  came  toward  me  as  best  he  might,  his  hands  clenched. 
I  caught  him  by  the  wrist,  and  as  he  stumbled  past,  I  turned 
and  had  his  arm  over  my  shoulder.  I  admit  I  threw  him 
rather  cruelly  hard,  for  1  thought  he  needed  it.  He  was 
entirely  quiet  when  we  carried  him  into  the  room  and  placed 
him  on  the  leather  lounge. 

"By  Jove  I"  I  heard  a  voice  at  my  elbow.  "That  was 
handsomely  done — handsomely  done  all  around." 

I  turned  to  meet  the  outstretched  hand  of  my  new  friend, 
Gordon  Orme. 

"Where  did  you  learn  the  trick?"  he  asked. 

"The  trick  of  being  a  gentleman,"  I  answered  him  slowly, 
my  face  red  with  anger  at  Singleton's  foolishness,  "I  never 
learned  at  all.  But  to  toss  a  poor  drunken  fool  like  that 
over  '>ne's  head  any  boy  might  learn  at  school." 

"Ni,,"  said  my  quasi-minister  of  the  gospel,  emphatically, 
"I  differ  with  you.  Your  time  was  perfect.  You  made 
him  do  the  work,  not  yourself.  Tell  me,  are  you  a  skilled 
wrestler?" 

I  was  nettled  now  at  all  these  things  which  were  coming  to 
puzzle  and  perturb  an  honest  fellow  out  for  a  morning  ride. 

"Yes,"  I  answered  him,  "since  you  are  anxious  to  know. 
ril  say  I  can  throw  any  man  in  Fairfax  except  one," 
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"And  he?" 

"My  father.  He*s  sixty,  as  I  told  you,  but  he  can  always 
beat  me." 

"There  are  two  in  Fairfax  you  cannot  throw,"  said  Orme, 
smiling. 

My  blood  was  up  just  enough  to  resent  this  challenge- 
There  came  to  me  what  old  Dr.  HallowcU  at  Alexandria 
calls  the  "gaudium  ceriaminis,^'  In  a  moment  I  was  b'ttle 
more  than  a  full-blooded  fighting  animal,  and  had  forgotten 
all  the  influences  of  my  Quaker  home. 

"Sir,"  I  said  to  him  hotly,  "I  propose  taking  you  home 
with  me.  But  before  I  do  that,  and  since  you  seem  to  wish 
it,  I  am  going  to  lay  you  on  your  back  here  in  the  road. 
Frankly,  there  are  some  things  about  you  I  do  not  like,  and 
if  that  will  remedy  vour  conceit,  I'm  going  to  do  it  for  you — 
for  any  sort  of  wager  you  like," 

"Money  against  your  horse?"  he  inquired,  stripping  to 
his  ruffled  shirt  as  he  spoke.  "A  hundred  guineas,  five 
hundred?" 

"Yes,  for  the  horse,"  I  said.  "He's  worth  ten  thousand. 
But  if  you*vc  two  or  three  hundred  to  pay  for  my  soiling  the 
shoulders  of  your  shirt,  I'm  willing  to  let  the  odds  stand  so." 

He  smiled  at  me  simply — I  swear  almost  winningly,  such 
was  the  quality  of  the  man. 

"I  like  you,"  he  said  simply.  "If  all  the  men  of  this 
country  resembled  you,  aU  the  world  could  not  beat  it." 

I  was  stripped  by  this  time  m>'self,  and  so,  without  pausing 
to  consider  the  propriety  on  either  side  of  our  meeting  in  this 
sudden  encounter  in  a  public  street,  we  went  at  it  as  though 
we  had  made  a  rendezvous  there  for  that  express  purpose, 
with  no  more  hesitation  and  no  more  fitness  than  two  game 
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cocks  which  might  fall  fighting  in  a  church  in  case  Ihey  met 
there. 

Orme  came  to  me  with  no  hurry  and  no  anxiety,  light  on 
his  feet  as  a  skilled  fencer.  As  he  passed  he  struck  for  my 
shoulder,  and  his  grip,  although  it  did  not  hold,  was  like  the 
cutting  of  a  hawk's  talons.  He  branded  me  red  with  his 
fingers  wherever  he  touched  me,  although  the  stroke  of  his 
hand  was  half  tentative  rather  than  aggressive.  I  went  to 
him  with  head  low,  and  he  caught  me  at  the  back  of  the  neck 
with  a  stroke  like  that  of  a  smiling  bar;  but  1  fiung  him  oflF. 
and  so  we  stepped  about,  hands  extended,  waiting  for  a 
hold.  He  grew  eager,  and  allowed  me  to  catch  him  by  the 
wrist.  I  drew  him  toward  me,  but  he  braced  with  his  free 
arm  bent  against  my  throat,  and  the  more  I  pulled,  the  more 
I  choked.  Then  by  sheer  strength  I  drew  his  arm  over  my 
shoulder  as  I  had  that  of  Harry  Singleton.  He  glided  into 
this  as  though  it  had  been  his  own  purpose,  and  true  as  I 
speak  I  think  he  aided  me  in  throwing  him  over  my  head, 
for  he  went  light  as  a  feather,  and  fell  on  his  feet  when  I 
freed  him.  I  was  puzzled  not  a  little,  for  the  like  of  this  I 
had  not  seen  in  all  my  meetings  with  good  men. 

As  we  stepped  about  cautiously,  seeking  to  engage  again, 
his  eye  was  fixed  on  mine  curiously,  half  contemplatively, 
but  utterly  without  concern  or  fear  of  any  kind.  I  never 
saw  an  eye  like  his.  It  gave  me  not  fear,  but  horror!  The 
more  I  encountered  him,  the  more  uncanny  he  appeared. 
The  lock  of  the  arm  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  those  holds 
known  as  the  Nelson  and  the  half-Nelson,  and  the  ancient 
"hip  lock,"  and  the  ineffectual  schoolboy  *'g/apevine" — 
he  would  none  of  things  so  crude,  and  slipped  out  of  them 
like  a  snake.    Continually  I  felt  his  hands,  and  where  be 
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touched  there  was  pain^on  my  forehead,  at  the  edge  of 
the  eye  sockets,  at  the  sides  of  my  neck,  in  the  middle  of  my 
back — Tfl^encver  we  locked  and  broke  I  felt  pain,  and  I 
knew  that  such  assault  upon  the  nerve  centers  of  a  man*? 
body  might  well  disable  him,  no  matter  how  strong  he  was- 
But,  as  for  him,  he  did  not  breathe  the  faster.  It  was  system 
with  him.    I  say,  I  felt  not  fear  only  but  a  horror  of  him. 

By  chance  I  foimd  myself  with  both  hands  on  his  arms, 
and  I  knew  that  no  man  could  break  that  hold  when  once 
set,  for  vast  strength  of  forearm  and  wrist  was  one  of  the 
inheritances  of  all  men  of  the  Cowles  family.  I  drew  him 
steadily  to  mc,  pulled  his  head  against  my  chest,  and  upended 
him  fair,  throwing  him  this  time  at  length  across  my  shoulder, 
I  was  sure  I  had  him  then,  for  he  fell  on  his  side.  But  even 
as  he  fell  he  rose,  and  I  felt  a  grip  like  steel  on  each  ankle. 
Then  there  was  a  snake-like  bend  on  his  part,  and  before  I 
had  time  to  think  I  was  on  my  face.  His  knees  were  astride 
my  body,  and  gradually  I  felt  them  pushing  my  arms  up 
toward  my  neck.  I  felt  a  slight  blow  on  the  back  of  my 
head,  as  though  by  the  edge  of  the  hand — light,  delicate, 
gentle,  but  dreamy  in  its  results.  Then  I  was  half  conscious 
of  a  hand  pushing  down  my  head,  of  another  hand  reaching 
for  my  right  wrist.  It  occurred  to  me  in  a  distant  way  that 
[  was  about  to  be  beaten,  subdued — I,  John  Cowles! 

This  had  been  done,  as  he  had  said  of  my  own  work  with 
Singleton,  as  much  by  the  momentum  of  my  own  fall  as  by 
any  great  elTort  on  his  part.  As  he  had  said  regarding  my 
own  simple  trick,  the  time  of  this  was  perfect,  though  how 
far  more  difficult  than  mme,  only  those  who  have  WTestled 
with  able  men  can  understand. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  found  myself  about  to  be 
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mastered  by  another  man.  Had  he  been  more  carefiil  be 
certainly  would  have  had  the  victory  over  me.  But  the 
morning  was  warm,  and  we  had  worked  for  some  moments. 
My  man  stopped  for  a  moment  in  his  cabn  pinioning  of  my 
arms,  and  perhaps  raised  his  hand  to  brush  his  face  or  push 
back  his  hair.  At  that  moment  luck  came  to  my  aid.  He 
did  not  repeat  the  strange  gentle  blow  at  the  back  of  my 
head — one  which  I  think  would  have  left  unconscious  a  man 
with  a  neck  less  stiff — and  as  his  pressure  on  my  twisted  arm 
relaxed,  I  suddenly  got  back  my  faculties.  At  once  I  used 
my  whole  body  as  a  spring,  and  so  straightened  enough  to 
turn  and  put  my  arm  power  against  his  own,  which  was  all 
I  wanted. 

He  laughed  when  I  turned,  and  with  perfect  good  nature 
freed  my  arm  and  sprang  to  his  feet,  bowing  with  hand 
uprcached  to  me.  His  eye  had  lost  its  peculiar  stare,  and 
shone  now  with  what  seemed  genuine  interest  and  admira- 
tion. He  seemed  ready  to  call  me  a  sportsman,  and  a  good 
rival,  and  much  as  I  disliked  to  do  so,  I  was  obliged  to  say 
as  much  for  him  in  my  own  heart. 

"By  the  Lord  I  sir,"  he  said — with  a  certain  looseness  of 
speech,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  for  a  minister  of  the  gospel  to 
employ,  "you're  the  first  I  ever  knew  to  break  it." 

"*Twas  no  credit  to  me,"  I  owned.  "You  let  go  your 
hand.    The  horse  is  yours." 

"Not  in  the  least,"  he  responded,  "not  m  the  least."  If  I 
felt  I  had  won  him  I'd  lake  him,  and  not  leave  you  feeling 
as  though  you  had  been  given  a  present.  But  if  you  Ukc 
I'll  draw  my  own  little  wager  as  well.  You're  the  best  man 
I  ever  met  in  any  country.  By  the  Lord!  man,  you  broke 
the  hold  that  I  once  saw  an  ex-guardsman  killed  at  Singa- 
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pore  for  resisting — broke  his  arm  short  off,  and  he  died  on 
the  table.  I've  seen  it  at  Tokio  and  Nagasaki — why,  man, 
it's  the  yellow  policeman's  hold,  the  secret  trick  of  the 
Orient.  Done  in  proper  time,  and  the  little  gentleman  is 
the  match  of  any  size,  yellow  or  white." 

I  did  not  understand  him  then,  but  later  I  knew  that  I 
had  for  my  first  time  seen  the  Oriental  art  of  wrestling  put 
in  practice.  I  do  not  want  to  meet  a  master  in  it  again.  I 
shook  Orme  by  the  hand. 

"If  you  like  to  call  it  a  draw/'  said  I,  "it  would  suit  me 
mighty  well.  You're  the  best  man  I  ever  took  off  coat  to 
in  my  Ufe.  And  I'll  never  wrestle  you  again  unless — I  fear 
I  blushed  a  little — "  well,  unless  you  want  it," 

"Game!  Game!"  he  cried,  laughing,  and  dusting  off  his 
knees.  "I  swear  you  Virginians  are  fellows  after  my  own 
heart.    But  come,  I  think  your  friend  wants  you  now." 

We  turned  toward  the  room  where  poor  Harry  was  mum- 
bling to  himself,  and  presently  I  loaded  him  into  the  wagon 
and  told  the  negro  man  to  drive  him  home. 

For  myself,  I  mounted  Satan  and  rode  off  up  the  street  of 
Wallingford  toward  Cowles'  Farms  with  my  head  dropped 
in  thought;  for  certainly,  when  I  came  to  review  the  incidents 
of  the  morning,  I  had  had  enough  to  give  me  reason  for 
rcflectioiu 
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WE  sent  our  carriage  down  to  Wallingford  that 
evening  and  had  my  new  friend,  Mr.  Onne, 
out  to  Cowlcs'  Farms  for  that  night.  He  was  a 
stranger  in  the  land,  and  that  was  enough.  I  oftea  think 
to-day  how  ready  we  were  to  welcome  any  who  came,  and 
liow  easily  we  might  have  been  deceived  as  to  the  nature  of 
such  chance  guests. 

Yet  Orme  so  finely  conducted  himself  that  none  might 
criticise  him,  and  indeed  both  my  father  and  mother  ap- 
Dcared  fairiy  to  form  a  liking  for  him.  This  was  the  more 
surprising  on  the  port  of  both,  since  they  were  fully  advised 
of  the  nature  of  his  recent  speech,  or  sermon,  or  what  you 
choose  to  call  it,  al  the  Methodist  church,  the  sentiments  of 
which  scarce  jumped  with  their  own.  Both  my  parents 
Accepted  Orme  for  what  he  purported  to  be,  a  minister  of 
the  gospel;  and  any  singularity  of  his  conduct  which  they 
may  have  noticed  they  ascribed  to  his  education  in  commu- 
nities different  from  our  own  quiet  one.  I  remember  nc 
acrimonious  speech  during  his  visit  with  us,  although  the 
doctrine  which  he  had  pronounced  and  which  now  and  again 
in  one  form  or  another,  he  renewed,  was  not  in  accord  with 
ours.  I  recall  very  well  the  discussions  they  had,  and  re- 
member how  formally  my  mother  would  begin  her  little 
arguments:   **Fricnd,  I  am  moved  to  say  to  thee";  and  then 
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ahe  would  go  on  to  tell  him  gently  that  all  men  should  b^ 
brothers,  and  that  there  should  be  peace  on  earth,  and  that 
no  man  should  oppress  his  brother  in  any  way,  and  that 
slavery  ought  not  to  exist, 

*"Whatl  madam,"  Orme  would  exclaim,  "this  manner  of 
thought  in  a  Southern  family!"  And  so  he  in  turn  would 
go  on  repeating  his  old  argument  of  geography,  and  saying 
how  England  must  side  with  the  South,  and  how  the  South 
must  soon  break  with  the  North.  '*This  man  Lincoln,  if 
elected,"  said  he,  "will  confiscate  every  slave  in  the  Southern 
States.  He  will  cripple  and  ruin  the  South,  mark  my  words. 
He  will  cost  the  South  millions  that  never  will  be  repaid.  I 
cannot  see  how  any  Virginian  can  fail  to  stand  with  all  his 
Southern  brothers,  front  to  front  against  the  North  on  these 
vital  questions." 

*''"I  do  not  think  the  South  would  fight  the  North  over 
slavery  alone.  The  South  loves  the  flag,  because  she  helped 
create  it  as  much  or  more  than  the  North.  She  will  not 
bear  treason  to  the  flag."    Thus  my  father. 

"It  would  be  no  treason,"  afl[irmed  Orrac,  "but  duty,  if 
that  flag  became  the  flag  of  oppression.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
has  from  King  John  down  refused  to  be  governed  unjustly 
and  oppressively." 

And  so  they  went  on,  hour  after  hour,  not  bitterly,  but 
hotly,  as  was  the  fashion  all  over  the  land  at  that  time.  My 
father  remained  a  Whig,  which  put  him  in  line,  sometimes, 
with  the  Northern  men  then  coming  into  prominence,  such 
as  Morrill  of  New  England,  and  young  Sherman  from  across 
the  mountains,  who  believed  in  the  tariff  in  spite  of  what 
England  might  say  to  us.  This  set  him  against  the  Jefferson 
clans  of  our  state,  who  feared  not  a  war  with  the  North  so 
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much  as  one  with  Europe.  Already  England  was  pro-~ 
nouncing  her  course;  yet  those  were  not  days  of  triuniphant 
conclusions,  but  of  doubtful  weighing  and  hard  judgment, 
as  we  in  old  Virginia  could  have  told  you,  who  saw  neighbors 
set  against  each  other,  and  even  families  divided  among 
themselves. 

For  six  years  the  war  talk  had  been  growing  stronger. 
Those  of  the  South  recoiled  from  the  word  treason — it  had  a 
hateful  sound  to  them — nor  have  they  to  this  day  justified  its 
application  to  themselves.  I  myself  believe  to-day  that 
that  war  was  much  one  of  geography  and  of  lack  of  trans- 
portation. Not  all  the  common  folk  of  the  North  or  of  the 
South  then  knew  that  it  was  never  so  much  a  war  of  principle, 
as  they  were  taught  to  think,  but  rather  a  war  of  self-interest 
between  two  clashing  commercial  parties.  We  did  not  know 
that  the  unscrupulous  kings  of  the  cotton  world,  here  and 
abroad,  were  making  deliberate  propaganda  of  secession 
all  over  the  South;  that  secession  was  not  a  thing  voluntary 
and  spontaneous,  but  an  idea  nourished  to  wrong  growth  bv 
a  secret  and  shrewd  commercial  campaign,  whose  nature 
and  extent  few  dreamed,  either  then  or  afterward.  It  was 
not  these  rich  and  arrogant  planters  of  the  South,  even, 
n*en  like  our  kin  in  the  Carolinas,  men  like  those  of  the 
Sheraton  family,  who  were  the  pillars  of  the  Confederacy, 
or  rather,  of  the  secession  idea.  Back  of  them,  enshrouded 
forever  in  darkness — then  in  mystery,  and  now  in  obUvioa 
which  cannot  be  broken — were  certain  great  figures  of  the 
commercial  world  in  this  land  and  in  other  lands.  These 
made  a  victim  of  our  country  at  that  time,  even  as  a  few 
great  commercial  figures  seek  to  do  to-day,  and  we,  poor 
innocent  fools,  flew  at  each  other's  throats^  and  fought. 
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and  slew,  and  laid  waste  a  land,  for  no  real  principle  and  to 
no  gain  to  ourselves.  Nothing  is  so  easy  to  deceive,  to 
hoodwink,  to  blind  and  betray,  as  a  great  and  innocent 
people  that  in  its  heart  loves  justice  and  fair  play. 

I  fear,  however,  that  while  much  of  this  talk  was  going  on 
upon  the  galleries  at  Cowles'  Farms,  I  myself  was  busier  with 
the  training  of  my  pointer  than  I  was  with  matters  of  politics. 
I  was  not  displeased  when  my  mother  came  to  mc  presently 
that  afternoon  and  suggested  that  wc  should  all  make  a 
visit  to  Dixiana  Farm,  to  call  upon  our  neighbors,  the  Shera- 
tons. 

"  Mr.  Orme  says  he  would  like  to  meet  Colonel  Sheraton," 
she  explained,  "and  thee  knows  that  we  have  not  been  to  see 
our  neighbors  for  some  time  now.  I  thought  that  perhaps 
Colonel  Sheraton  might  be  moved  to  listen  to  me  as  well  as 
to  Mr.  Orme,  if  I  should  speak  of  peace — not  in  argument, 
as  thee  knows,  but  as  his  neighbor," 

She  looked  at  me  a  moment,  her  hand  dusting  at  my  coat. 
"Thee  knows  the  Sheratons  and  the  Cowles  have  sometimes 
been  friends  and  sometimes  enemies — I  would  rather  we 
were  friends.  And,  Jack,  Miss  Grace  is  quite  thy  equal — 
if  any  may  be  the  equal  of  my  boy.  And  some  day  thee  must 
be  thinking,  thee  knows — — " 

"I  was  already  thinking,  mother,"  said  I  gravely;  and  so, 
indeed,  I  was,  though  perhaps  not  quite  as  she  imagined. 

At  least  that  is  how  we  happened  to  ride  to  the  Sheratons 
that  afternoon,  in  our  greater  carriage,  my  father  and  Mr. 
Urme  by  the  side  of  my  mother,  and  I  alongside  on  horse- 
back. In  some  way  the  visit  seemed  to  have  a  formal  nature- 
Colonel  Sheraton  met  us  at  his  lawn,  and  as  the  day 
was  somewhat  warm,  asked  us  to  be  seated  in  the  chairs 
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beneath  the  oaks.  Here  Miss  Grace  joined  us  presently/ 
and  Orme  was  presented  to  her,  as  well  as  lo  Mrs.  Sheraionj 
tally  dark,  and  lace-draped,  who  also  joined  us  in  response 
to  Colonel  Sheraton's  request.  I  could  not  fail  to  notice 
the  quick  glance  with  which  Orme  took  in  the  face  and  figure 
of  Grace  Sheraton;  and,  Indeed  he  had  been  a  critical  man 
who  would  not  have  called  her  fair  to  look  upon. 

The  cider  members  of  the  party  fell  to  conversing  in  ihcir 
rocking-chairs  there  on  the  lawn,  and  I  was  selfish  enough 
to  withdraw  Miss  Grace  to  the  gallery  steps,  where  we  sat 
for  a  time,  laughing  and  talking,  while  I  pulled  the  ears  of 
their  hunting  dog,  and  rolled  under  foot  a  puppy  or  two, 
which  were  my  friends.  I  say,  none  could  have  failed  lo 
call  Grace  Sheraton  fair*  It  pleased  me  better  to  sit  there 
on  the  gallery  steps  and  talk  with  her  than  to  listen  once  more 
to  the  arguments  over  slavery  and  secession.  I  could  hear 
Colonel  Sheraton's  deep  voice  every  now  and  then  emphati- 
cally coinciding  with  some  statement  made  by  Orme.  I  could 
see  the  clean-cut  features  of  the  latter,  and  his  gestures, 
strongly  but  not  flamboyantly  made. 

As  for  us  two,  the  language  that  goes  without  speech  be- 
tween a  young  man  and  a  maid  passed  between  us.  I 
rejoiced  to  mock  at  her,  always,  and  did  so  now,  declaring 
again  my  purpose  to  treat  her  simply  as  my  neighbor  and  not 
as  a  young  lady  finished  at  the  best  schools  of  Philadelphia. 
But  presently  in  some  way,  I  scarce  can  say  by  whose  ilrst 
motion,  we  arose '  nd  strolled  together  around  the  comer  oi 
the  house  and  otc  into  the  orchard. 
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THE   ICADKESS  OF  IfUCH   KISSING 

^HAT  was  a  very  noble  thing  of  you,"  Miss  Grace 
Sheraton  was  saying  to  me,  as  we  passed  slowly 
among  the  big  trees  of  the  Sheraton  apple  or- 
chard. Her  eyes  were  rather  soft  and  a  slight  color  lay  upon 
her  cheeks,  whose  ivory  hue  was  rarely  heightened  in  this 
way. 

"I  am  in  ignorance,  Miss  Grace,"  I  said  to  her. 

"Fiel  You  know  very  well  what  I  mean — about  yester- 
day." 

"Oh,  that,"  said  T,  and  went  rather  red  of  the  face,  for  I 
thought  she  meant  my  salutation  at  the  gate. 

She,  redder  now  than  myself,  needed  no  explanation  as  to 
what  I  meant.  "No,  not  that,"  she  began  hastily,  "that 
was  not  noble,  but  vile  of  you!  I  mean  at  the  tavern,  where 
you  took  my  part " 

So  then  I  saw  that  word  in  some  way  had  come  to  her  of 
the  little  brawl  between  Harry  Singleton  and  myself.  Then 
indeed  my  face  grew  scarlet.  *'It  was  nothing,"  said  I, 
**simply  nothing  at  all."    Bui  to  this  she  would  not  listen. 

*'To  protect  an  absent  woman  is  always  manly,"  she  said. 
(It  was  the  women  of  the  South  who  set  us  all  foolish  about 
chivalry.)     "I  thank  you  for  caring  for  my  name." 

Now,  I  should  have  grown  warmer  in  the  face  and  in  the 
neart  at  this>  but  th::  very  truth  is  that  I  felt  a  chill  come  over 
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me,  as  though  I  were  getting  deeper  into  cold  wat 
guessed  her  mind.  Now,  how  was  I,  who  had  kissed  her  at 
the  lane,  who  had  defended  her  when  absent,  who  called  now 
in  stale  with  his  father  and  mother  in  the  family  carriage — 
how  was  I  to  say  I  was  not  of  the  same  mind  as  she?  I 
pulled  the  ears  of  the  hunting  dog  until  he  yelped  in  pain. 

We  were  deep  in  the  great  Sheraton  orchard,  across  the 
fence  which  divided  it  from  the  house  grounds,  so  far  that 
only  the  great  chimney  of  the  house  showed  above  the  trees. 
The  shade  was  gracious,  the  fragrance  alluring.  At  a  dis- 
tance the  voices  of  singing  negroes  came  to  us.  Presently 
we  came  to  a  fallen  apple  tree,  a  giant  perhaps  planted  there 
generations  before.  We  seated  ourselves  here,  and  we 
should  have  been  happy,  for  we  were  young,  and  all  about 
us  was  sweet  and  comforting.  Yet,  on  my  honor,  I  would 
rather  at  that  moment  have  been  talking  to  my  mother  than 
to  Grace  Sheraton.    I  did  not  know  why. 

For  some  time  we  sat  there,  pulling  at  apple  blossoms  and 
grass  stems,  and  talking  of  many  things  quite  beside  the  real 
question;  but  at  last  there  came  an  interruption.  I  heard 
the  sound  of  a  low,  rumbling  bellow  approaching  through 
the  trees,  and  as  I  looked  up  I  saw%  coming  forward  with  a 
certain  confidence,  Sir  Jonas,  the  red  Sheraton  bull,  with  a 
ring  in  his  nose,  and  in  his  carriage  an  intense  haughtiness 
for  one  so  young.  I  knew  all  about  Sir  Jonas,  for  we  had 
bred  him  on  our  farm,  and  sold  him  not  long  since  to  the 
Sheratons. 

Miss  Grace  gathered  her  skirts  for  instant  flight,  but  I 
quickly  pushed  her  down,  I  knew  the  nature  of  Sir  Jonas 
very  well,  and  saw  that  flight  would  mean  disaster  long  before 
she  could  reach  any  place  of  safety, 
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"Keep  quiet,"  I  said  to  her  in  a  low  voice.  "Don't  make 
any  quick  motions,  or  he'll  charge.  Come  with  me,  slowly 
now." 

Very  pale,  and  with  eyes  staring  at  the  intruder,  she  arose 
as  I  bade  her  and  slowly  moved  toward  the  tree  which  I  had 
in  mind.  "Now — quick  I"  I  said,  and  catching  her  beneath 
the  arms  I  swimg  her  up  into  the  low  branches.  Her  light 
lawn  gown  caught  on  a  knotty  limb,  somewhat  to  her  per- 
turbation, and  ere  I  could  adjust  it  and  get  her  safe  aloft  Sir 
Jonas  had  made  up  his  mind.  He  came  on  with  head  down, 
in  a  short,  savage  rush,  and  his  horn  missed  my  trouser  leg 
by  no  more  than  an  inch  as  I  dodged  around  the  tree.  At 
this  I  laughed,  but  Miss  Grace  screamed,  until  between  my 
hasty  actions  I  called  to  her  to  keep  quiet. 

Sir  Jonas  seemed  to  have  forgotten  my  voice,  and  though  I 
commanded  him  to  be  gone,  he  only  shook  his  curly  front 
and  came  again  with  head  low  and  short  legs  working  very 
fast.  Once  more  he  nearly  caught  me  with  a  side  lunge  of 
his  wicked  horns  as  he  whirled.  He  tossed  up  his  head  then 
and  bolted  for  the  tree  where  Miss  Grace  had  her  refuge. 
Then  I  saw  it  was  the  red  lining  of  her  Parisian  parasol  which 
had  enraged  him.  "Throw  it  down!"  I  called  out  to  her. 
She  could  not  find  it  in  her  heart  to  toss  it  straight  down  to 
Sir  Jonas,  who  would  have  trampled  it  at  once,  so  she  cast 
it  sidelong  toward  me,  and  inch  by  inch  I  beat  Sir  Jonas  in 
the  race  to  it.  Then  I  resolved  that  he  should  not  have  It 
at  all,  and  so  tossed  it  into  the  branches  of  another  tree  as 
I  ran. 

"Come,"  called  the  girl  to  me,  "jumpl  Get  up  into  a 
tree.     He  can't  catch  you  there." 

But  I  was  in  no  mind  to  take  to  a  tree,  and  wait  for  some 
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inglorious  discovery  by  a  rescue  party  from  the  house.  1 
found  my  fighting  blood  rising,  and  became  of  the  mind  to 
show  Sir  Jonas  who  was  his  master,  regardless  of  who  might 
be  his  owner. 

His  youth  kept  him  in  good  wind  still,  and  he  charged  mc 
again  and  again,  keeping  me  hard  put  to  it  to  find  trees 
enough,  even  in  an  orchard  full  of  trees.  Once  he  ripped 
the  bark  half  off  a  big  trtmk  as  I  sprang  behind  it,  and  ht 
stood  with  his  head  still  pressed  there,  not  two  feet  from 
where  I  was,  with  my  hand  against  the  tree,  braced  for  a 
sudden  spring.  His  front  foot  dug  in  the  sod,  his  eyes  were 
red,  and  between  his  grumbles  his  breath  came  in  puifs 
and  snorts  of  anger.  Evidently  he  meant  me  ill,  and  this 
thought  offended  me. 

Near  by  me  on  the  ground  lay  a  ragged  limb,  cut  from 
some  tree  by  the  pruners,  now  dry,  tough  and  not  ill-shaped 
for  a  club<  I  reached  back  with  my  foot  and  pulled  it 
within  reach,  then  stooped  quickly  and  got  it  in  hand,  break- 
ing off  a  few  of  the  lesser  branches  with  one  foot,  as  we  sitU 
stood  there  eying  each  other.  "Now,  sir/'  said  I  to  Sir 
Jonas  at  last,  '*I  shall  show  you  that  no  little  bull  t^'o  years 
old  can  make  me  a  laughing  stock."  Then  1  sprang  out  and 
carried  the  war  into  Africa  forthwith. 

Sir  Jonas  was  surprised  when  I  came  from  behind  the 
tree  and  swung  a  hard  blow  to  the  side  of  his  tender  nose; 
and  as  I  repeated  this,  he  grunted,  blew  out  his  breath  and 
turned  his  head  to  one  side  with  closed  eyes,  raising  his 
muzzle  aloft  in  pain.  Once  more  I  struck  him  fair  on  the 
muzzle,  and  this  time  he  bawled  loudly  in  surprise  and 
anguish,  and  so  turned  to  run.  This  act  of  his  offered  me 
fair  hold  upon  his  tail,  and  so  affixed  to  him,  I  followed 
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smiting  him  upon  the  back  -v^ith  blows  which  I  think  cut 
through  his  hide  where  the  pointed  knots  struck.  Thus 
with  loud  orders  and  with  a  voice  which  he  ought  better  to 
have  remembered,  I  brought  him  to  his  senses  and  pursued 
him  entirely  out  of  tne  orchard,  so  that  he  had  no  mind 
whatever  to  return.  After  which,  with  what  dignity  I  could 
summon,  I  returned  to  the  tree  where  Grace  Sheraton  was 
still  perched  aloft.  Drawing  my  riding  gloves  from  my 
pocket  I  reached  up  my  hands,  somewhat  soiled  with  the 
encounter,  and  so  helped  her  down  to  earth  once  more. 
And  once  more  her  gaze,  soft  and  not  easily  to  be  mistaken, 
rested  upon  me. 

"Tell  me,  Jack  Cowles,"  she  said,  "is  there  anything  ia 
the  world  you  are  afraid  to  do?" 

"At  least  I'm  not  afraid  to  give  a  lesson  to  any  little  Sir 
Jonas  that  has  forgot  his  manners/*  I  replied,  '*  But  I  hope 
you  are  not  hurt  in  any  way?"  She  shook  her  head,  smooth- 
ing out  her  gown,  and  again  raised  her  eyes  to  mine. 

We  seated  ourselves  again  upon  our  fallen  apple  tree. 
Her  hand  fell  upon  my  coat  sleeve.  We  raised  our  eyes. 
They  met.    Our  lips  met  also — I  do  not  know  how. 

I  do  not  hold  myself  either  guilty  or  guiltless.  I  am  only 
a  man  now,  I  was  only  a  boy  then.  But  even  then  I  had 
my  notions,  right  or  wrong,  as  to  what  a  gentleman  should 
be  and  do.  At  least  this  is  how  Grace  Sheraton  and  I 
became  engaged. 
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ISHAX*L  never  forget  the  scene  there  under  the  oak» 
of  the  Sheraton  front  yard,  which  met  my  gaze  when 
Miss  Grace  and  I  came  about  the  corner  of  the  house 

Before  us,  and  facing  each  other,  stood  my  father  and 
Colonel  Sheraton,  the  former  standing  straight  and  tall,  Colo- 
nel Sheraton  wita  tightly  clenched  hand  resting  on  his  sticL 
his  white  hair  thrown  back,  his  shaggy  brows  contractea. 
My  mother  sat  in  the  low  rocker  which  had  been  brought 
to  her,  and  opposite  her,  leaning  forward,  was  Mrs.  Shera- 
ton, tall,  thin,  her  black  eyes  fixed  upon  the  men.  Orme, 
also  standing,  his  hands  behind  him,  regarded  the  troubled 
men  intently.  Near  at  hand  was  the  Sheratons'  Jim,  his 
face  also  fixed  upon  them;  and  such  was  his  own  emotion 
that  he  had  tipped  his  silver  tray  and  dropped  one  of  the 
Sheraton  cut  glass  julep  glasses  to  the  sod. 

It  was  mid-afternoon,  or  evening,  as  we  call  it  in  Virgmia, 
and  the  light  was  still  frank  and  strong,  though  the  wind  was 
softening  among  the  great  oaks,  and  the  flowers  were  sweet 
all  about.  It  was  a  scene  of  peace;  but  it  v^-as  not  peace 
which  occupied  those  who  made  its  central  figures. 

"I  tell  you,  Cowlcs,"  said  Colonel  Sheraton,  grinding  his 
stick  into  the  turf,  "you  do  not  talk  like  a  Virginian.  If  the 
North  keeps  on  this  course,  then  we  Southerners  must  start 
a  country  of  our  own.     Look,  roan — "     He  swept  about 
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tiiti  zj}.  arm  which  included  his  own  wide  acres  and  ours, 
lying  there  shimmering  clear  to  Ihe  thin  line  of  the  old  Blue 
Ridge — *'We  must  fight  for  these  homes!" 

My  mother  stirred  in  her  chair,  but  she  made  no  speech, 
only  looked  at  my  father, 

"You  forget,  Colonel,"  said  my  father  in  his  low,  deep 
voice,  "  that  this  man  Lincoln  has  not  yet  been  elected,  and 
that  even  if  elected  he  may  prove  a  greater  figure  than  we 
think.    He  has  not  yet  had  chance  to  Icam  the  South." 

Ormc  had  been  standing  silent^  his  face  indifferent  or 
faintly  lighted  with  an  habitual  cynicism.  Now  he  broke  in, 
'He  will  never  be  elected,"  he  said  emphaticaily.  "It 
would  ruin  the  entire  industry  of  the  South.  I  tell  you 
Lincoln  is  thinking  of  his  own  political  advancement  and 
caring  nothing  for  this  country.  The  South  musl  secede, 
gentlemen — if  you  will  allow  me  as  a  stranger  to  venture  an 
opinion." 

My  mother  turned  her  gaze  to  him,  but  it  was  Sheraton 
who  spoke. 

*'It  goes  back  to  the  old  Articles  of  Federation,  our  first 
compact,"  he  said.  "From  the  very  first  the  makers  of  thi? 
country  saw  that  by  reason  of  diverse  industries  the  South 
was  separated  from  the  North.  This  secession  has  beet 
written  in  the  sky  from  the  beginning  of  the  world," 

"Nay,  brother  Sheraton,"  broke  in  my  mother  eagerly. 
**it  was  the  union  of  brothership  that  was  written  first  in  thf 
sky." 

He  turned  to  her  with  the  bow  of  a  gentleman*  "It  ib 
you  ladies  who  knit  the  world  together  with  kindness,"  he 
said.    "Alas,  that  men  must  rend  it  vidth  fighting." 

"Alas/**  whispered  she. 
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Sheraton's  own  face  was  sad  as  he  went  on  with  the  old 
juslification.  "Jefferson  would  turn  over  in  his  grave  if  he 
saw  Virginia  divided  as  it  is.  WTiy,  Cow^les,  we've  all  the 
world  we  need  here.  We  can  live  alone  here,  each  on  his 
own  acres,  a  gentleman,  and  all  he  needs  of  government  is 
protection  and  fair  laws.  Calhoun  was  right.  Belter  give 
us  two  peaceful  countries,  each  living  happily  and  content, 
than  one  at  war  with  itself.  Clay  was  a  great  man,  but  both 
he  and  Webster  were  fighting  against  the  inevitable." 

"That  is  true,"  interrupted  Orme;  "unquestionably  inie, 
Texas  came  near  becoming  a  colony  of  England  because  this 
country  would  not  take  her.  She  declared  for  slavery,  and 
had  that  right.  The  Spaniards  had  made  California  a  slave 
state,  but  the  gold  seekers  by  vole  declared  her  free.  They 
had  that  right  to  govern  themselves.  As  to  the  new  lands 
coming  in,  it  is  their  right  also  to  vote  upon  the  question  of 
slavery,  each  new  state  for  itself." 

"The  war  has  already  begun  on  the  border,"  said  my 
father,  "My  friend  and  partner,  Colonel  Meriwether  of 
Albemarle,  who  is  with  the  Army  in  the  West,  says  that 
white  men  are  killing  white  men  all  across  the  lands  west 
of  the  Missouri." 

"At  least,  Cowles,"  said  Colonel  Sheraton,  pacing  a  short 
way  apart,  his  hands  behind  his  back,  "we  can  wait  until 
after  this  election." 

"But  if  the  Government  takes  action?"  suggested  Ormc 

Sheraton  whirled  quickly.  "Then  war!  war!"  he  cried, 
"War  till  each  Virginian  is  dead  on  his  doorstep,  and  each 
woman  starved  at  her  fireside.  John  Cowles,  you  and  I  will 
fight — I  knovj  that  you  will  fight." 

"Yes,"  said  my  father,  "I  wiU  fight.'* 
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"And  with  us!" 

"No,'*  said  my  father,  sighing;  "no,  my  friend,  against 
you!"  I  saw  my  mother  look  at  him  and  sink  back  in  her 
chair,  I  saw  Orme  also  gaze  at  him  sharply,  with  a  peculiar 
look  upon  his  face. 

But  so,  at  least,  this  argument  ended  for  the  time.  The 
two  men,  old  neighbors,  took  each  other  solemnly  by  the 
hand,  ind  presently,  after  talk  of  more  pleasant  sort  on 
lesser  matters,  the  servants  brought  our  carriage  and  we 
started  back  for  Cowlcs'  Fanns. 

There  had  been  no  opportunity  for  me  to  mention  to  Colo- 
nel and  Mrs.  Sheraton  something  that  was  upon  my  mind. 
I  had  small  chance  for  farewell  to  Miss  Grace,  and  if  I  shall 
admit  the  truth,  this  pleased  me  quite  as  well  as  not. 

We  rode  in  silence  for  a  time,  my  father  musing,  my 
mother  silent  also.  It  was  Orme  who  was  the  first  I  heard 
to  speak. 

"By  the  way,  Mr.  Cowles,"  he  said,  "you  spoke  of  Colonel 
Meriwether  of  Albemarle  County.  Is  he  away  In  the  West? 
It  chances  that  I  have  letters  to  him,  and  I  was  purposing 
going  into  that  country  before  long." 

"Indeed,  sir?"  replied  my  father.  "I  am  delighted  te 
know  that  you  are  to  meet  my  friend.  As  it  chances,  he  is  my 
associate  in  a  considerable  business  enterprise — a  splendid 
man,  a  splendid  man,  Meriwether.  I  will,  if  3^u  do  not  mind, 
add  my  letter  to  others  you  may  have,  and  I  trust  you  will 
carry  him  our  best  wishes  from  this  side  of  Ihc  mountains." 

That  was  like  my  father — innocent,  unsuspicious,  ever 
ready  to  accept  other  men  as  worthy  of  his  trust,  and  ever 
ready  to  help  a  stranger  as  he  might.  For  myself,  I  confes? 
I  was  more  suspicious.     Something  about  Orme  set  me  on 
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edge,  I  knew  not  what.  I  heard  them  speaking  further 
about  Meriwether's  being  somewhere  in  the  West,  and  heard 
Orme  also  say  carelessly  that  he  must  in  any  case  run  over 
to  Albemarle  and  call  upon  some  men  whom  he  was  to  meet 
at  the  University  of  Virginia.  We  did  not  ask  his  errand, 
and  none  of  us  suspected  the  purpose  of  his  systematic  \isit- 
ing  among  the  more  influential  centers  of  that  country.  But 
if  you  will  go  now  to  that  white-domed  building  planned  by 
Thomas  Jefferson  at  Charlottesville,  and  read  the  names  on 
the  brazen  tablets  by  the  doors,  names  of  boys  who  lefl 
school  there  to  enter  a  harder  school,  then  you  will  see  the 
results  of  the  visit  there  of  Gordon  Orme. 

My  little  personal  affairs  were  at  that  time  so  close  to  me 
that  they  obscured  clear  vision  of  larger  ones.  I  did  not  hear 
all  the  talk  in  the  carriage,  but  pulled  my  horse  in  behind 
and  so  rode  on  moodily,  gazing  out  across  the  pleasant  lands 
to  the  foot  of  old  Catoctin  and  the  dim  Blue  Ridge.  A 
sudden  discontent  assailed  me.  Must  I  Uve  here  always — 
must  I  settle  down  and  be  simply  a  farmer  forever?  I 
wanted  to  ride  over  there,  over  the  Rock  Fish  Gap,  where 
once  King  Charles*  men  broke  a  bottle  in  honor  of  the  king, 
and  took  possession  of  all  the  lands  west  of  the  Pacific.  The 
West — the  word  in  some  way  thrilled  in  my  blood — 1  knew 
not  why.  1  was  a  boy.  I  had  not  learned  to  question  any 
emotion,  and  introspection  troubled  me  no  more  than  it  did 
my  pointer  dog. 

Before  we  had  separated  at  the  door  of  our  house,  I  mo- 
tioned to  my  mother,  and  we  drew  apart  and  seated  our- 
selves beneath  our  own  oaks  in  the  front  yard  of  Cowlc*' 
Farms.  Then  I  told  her  what  had  happened  between  Miss 
Grace  and  mvself,  and  asked  her  if  she  was  pleased. 
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"I  am  very  content  with  thee,"  she  answered,  slowly, 
musingly.  "Thee  must  think  of  settling.  Jack,  and  Miss 
Grace  is  a  worthy  girl.  I  hope  it  will  bring  peace  between 
our  families  always."  I  saw  a  fihn  cross  her  clear,  dark 
eye.  "Peace!"  she  whispered  to  herself.  "I  wish  that  it 
might  be." 

But  peace  was  not  in  my  heart.  Leaving  her  presently,  I 
once  more  swung  leg  over  saddle  and  rode  off  across  our  Eelds, 
as  sad  a  lover  as  ever  dosed  the  first  day  of  his  engagement  to 
be  wed* 
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WEEN  I  rode  up  our  lane  in  the  dusk,  I  found  my 
father  and  mother  sitting  in  the  cool  of  the  froni 
gallery,  and  giving  my  rein  to  one  of  our  boys,  I 
flung  myself  down  on  the  steps  nearby, and  now  ajid  again 
joined  in  their  conversation. 

I  was  much  surprised  to  learn  that  our  whilom  guest, 
Gordon  Orme,  had  taken  sudden  departure  during  my 
absence,  he  having  been  summoned  by  a  messenger  from 
the  village,  who  he  stated  brought  him  word  that  he  must 
forthwith  be  on  his  way  to  Albemarle.  He  had  asked  my 
father  if  he  cared  to  sell  the  black  horse,  Satan,  to  which  he 
had  taken  a  fancy,  but  this  had  been  declined.  Then  it 
seems  there  had  come  up  something  of  our  late  meeting  at 
the  village,  and  Orme,  laughing,  had  told  of  our  horse  break- 
ing and  wrestling  in  a  way  which  it  seemed  had  not  de- 
tracted from  my  standing  in  my  parents'  eyes.  None  of  us 
three  was  willing  to  criticise  our  guest,  yet  I  doubt  if  any 
one  of  us  failed  to  entertain  a  certain  wonder,  not  to  say 
suspicion,  regarding  him.     At  least  he  was  gone. 

Our  talk  now  gradually  resolved  itself  to  one  on  business 
matters.  I  ought  to  have  said  that  my  father  was  an  ambi- 
tious man  and  one  of  wide  plans.  I  think  that  even  then  he 
foresaw  the  day  when  the  halfpatriarchial  life  of  our  Stale 
•*'ould  pass  away  before  one  of  wider  horizons  of  commerciai 
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sort.  He  was  anxious  to  hand  down  his  family  fortune 
much  increased,  and  foreseeing  troublous  times  ahead  as  to 
the  institution  of  slaver)'  in  the  South,  he  had  of  late  been 
taking  large  risks  to  assure  success  in  spite  of  any  change  ot 
times.  Now,  moved  by  some  strange  reasons  which  he  him- 
self perhaps  did  not  recognize,  he  began  for  the  first  time, 
contrary  to  his  usual  reticence,  to  explain  to  my  mother  and 
mc  something  of  these  matters.  He  told  us  that  in  connec- 
tion with  his  friend,  Colonel  William  Meriwether,  of  Albe- 
marle, he  had  invested  heavily  in  coal  lands  in  the  western 

rt  of  the  State,  in  what  is  now  West  Virginia,    This  re 
Hiring  very  large  sums  of  money,  he  for  his  part  had  encum- 

red  not  only  the  lands  themselves,  but  these  lands  of  Cowles' 
Farms  to  secure  the  payment.  The  holder  of  these  mortgages 
was  a  banking  firm  in  Fredericksburg,  The  interest  was  one 
which  in  these  times  would  be  considered  a  cruel  one,  and 
indeed  the  whole  enterprise  was  one  which  required  a  san- 
guine courage,  precisely  as  his;  for  I  have  said  that  risk  he 
always  held  as  challenge  and  invitation. 

"Does  thee  think  that  in  these  times  thee  should  go  so 
eeply  in  debt,"  asked  my  mother  of  him. 

"Elizabeth,"  he  said,  "that  is  why  I  have  gone  in  debt. 
Two  years  from  now,  and  the  value  of  these  lands  here  may 
have  been  cut  in  half.    Ten  years  from  now  the  coal  lands 
onder  will  be  worth  ten  times  what  they  are  to-day.'* 

"John,"  she  said  to  him  suddenly,  "sell  those  coal  lands, 
or  a  part  of  them." 

"Now, that  I  could  not  do,"  ae  answered,  "for  half  their 
value.    The  country  now  is  fuller  of  war  than  of  investment. 

ut  come  peace,  come  war,  there  lies  a  fortune  for  us  all. 
'or  my  share  there  remains  but  one  heavy  payment;   and 
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to-morrow  I  ride  to  raise  funds  for  that  among  our  tenants 
and  elsewhere.  I  admit  that  my  bankers  are  shrewd  and 
severe — in  fact,  I  think  they  would  rather  see  the  payments 
forfeited  than  not.  As  Meriwether  is  away,  it  is  with  mc 
to  attend  to  this  business  now." 

And  so^  with  this  prelude,  I  may  as  well  tell  without  more 
delay  what  evil  fortune  was  in  store  for  us. 

That  coming  day  my  father  rode  abroad  as  he  had  planned, 
taking  black  Satan  for  his  mount,  since  he  needed  to  travel 
far.  He  had  collected  from  various  sources,  as  his  account 
book  later  showed,  a  sum  of  over  five  thousand  dollars,  which 
he  must  have  had  in  gold  and  negotiable  papers  iti  his  saddle- 
bags. During  his  return  home,  he  came  dowTi  the  deep 
trough  road  which  ran  in  front  of  the  Sheraton  farms  and 
ours.  He  passed  near  to  a  certain  clump  of  bushes  at  the 
roadside.  And  there  that  happened  which  brought  to  a 
sudden  end  all  the  peace  and  comfort  of  our  lives,  and  which 
made  me  old  before  my  time. 

I  heard  the  horse  Satan  whinny  at  our  lane  gate,  wildly, 
as  though  in  fright;  and  even  as  I  went  out  my  heart  stopped 
with  sudden  fear.  He  had  leaped  the  gate  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  lane.  His  bridle  rein  was  broken,  and  caught  at  his 
feet  as  he  moved  about,  throwing  up  his  head  in  fright  as 
much  as  viciousness.  I  hastily  looked  at  the  saddle,  but  it 
bore  no  mark  of  anything  unusual.  Not  pausing  to  look 
farther,  1  caught  the  broken  reins  in  my  hand,  and  sprxing 
into  the  saddle,  spurring  the  horse  down  the  lane  and  over 
the  gate  again,  and  back  up  the  road  which  I  knew  my 
father  must  have  taken. 

There,  at  the  side  of  the  road,  near  the  clump  of  black- 
berry vines  and  sumac  growth,  lay  my  father,  a  long  dark 
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blot,  motionless,  awesonae,  as  I  could  see  by  the  light  of  the 
moon,  now  just  rising  in  a  gap  of  the  distant  moxmtains,  I 
sprang  down  and  ran  to  him,  lifted  his  head,  called  to  him  in 
a  voice  so  hoarse  1  did  not  recognize  it.  I  told  him  that  it 
was  his  son  had  come  to  him,  and  that  he  must  speak.  So 
at  last,  as  though  by  sheer  ^^-ill  he  had  held  on  to  this  time, 
he  turned  his  gray  face  toward  me,  and  as  a  dead  man, 
spoke. 

"Tell  your  mother,"  he  said;  "Tell  Meriwether — must 
prot  cct— good -by . " 

Then  he  said  "Lizzie!"  and  opened  wide  his  arms. 

Presently  he  said,  "Jack,  lay  my  head  down,  please." 
I  did  so.     He  was  dead,  there  in  the  moon. 

I  straightened  him,  and  put  my  coat  across  his  face,  and 
spurred  back  do-wn  the  road  again  and  over  the  gate.  But 
my  mother  already  knew.  She  met  me  at  the  hall,  and  her 
face  was  white. 

"Jack,"  she  said,  "I  know!" 

Then  the  servants  came,  and  we  brought  him  home,  and 
laid  him  in  his  own  great  room,  as  the  master  of  the  house 
should  lie  when  the  end  comes,  and  arrayed  him  like  the  gen- 
tleman he  was. 

Now  came  that  old  wire-hair.  Doctor  Bond,  his  mane 
standing  stiff  and  gray  over  a  gray  face,  down  which  tears 
rolled  the  first  time  known  of  any  man.  He  sent  my  mother 
away  and  called  me  to  him.  And  then  he  told  me  that  in 
my  father's  back  were  three  or  four  pierced  wounds,  no 
doubt  received  from  the  sharp  stubs  of  underbrushes  when 
he  fell.  But  this,  he  said,  could  hardly  have  been  the  cause 
of  death.  He  admitted  that  the  matter  seemed  mysterious 
o  nim. 
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Up  to  this  time  we  had  not  thought  of  the  cause  of  this 
disaster,  nor  pondered  upon  motives,  were  it  worse  than 
accident.  Now  we  began  to  think.  Doctor  Bond  felt  in 
the  pockets  of  my  father^s  coat;  and  so  for  the  first  time  we 
found  his  account  book  and  his  wallets.  Doctor  Bond  and 
I  at  once  went  out  and  searched  the  saddle  pockets  my 
father  had  carried.    They  were  quite  empty. 

All  this,  of  course,  proved  nothing  to  us.  The  most  that 
we  could  argue  was  that  the  horse  in  some  way  had  thrown 
his  rider,  and  that  the  fall  had  proved  fatal;  and  that  per- 
haps some  wandering  negro  had  committed  the  theft.  These 
conclusions  were  the  next  day  bad  for  the  horse  Satan, 
whom  I  whipped  and  spurred,  and  rode  till  he  trembled, 
meting  out  to  him  what  had  been  given  old  Kiingwalla,  his 
sire,  for  another  murdering  deed  like  this.  In  my  brutal 
rage  1  haled  all  the  world.  Like  the  savage  I  was,  I  must 
be  avenged  on  something.  I  could  not  believe  that  my  father 
was  gone,  the  man  who  had  been  my  model,  my  friend,  my 
companion  all  my  life. 

But  in  time  we  laid  him  away  in  the  svinny  little  grave- 
yard of  the  Society  of  Friends,  back  of  the  liltle  stone  church 
at  Wallingford.  We  put  a  small,  narrow,  rough  liltle  slab 
of  sandstone  at  his  head,  and  cut  into  it  his  name  and  the 
dates  of  his  birth  and  death;  this  being  all  that  the  simple 
manners  of  the  Society  of  Friends  thought  fit.  **His  temple 
is  in  my  heart,'*  said  my  mother;  and  from  that  day  to  her 
death  she  offered  tribute  to  him. 

Thus,  I  say,  it  was  that  I  changed  from  a  boy  into  a  man. 
But  not  the  man  my  father  had  been.  Life  and  business 
matters  had  hitherto  been  much  a  sealed  book  for  me-  1  was 
seized  of  consternation  when  a  man  came  riding  over  from 
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the  little  WalUngford  banki  asking  attention  to  word  from 
Abrams  &  Halliday,  bankers  of  Fredericksburg.     I  imder- 

tood  vaguely  of  notes  overdue,  and  somewhat  of  mortgages 
'on  our  lands,  our  house,  our  crops.  I  explained  our  present 
troubles  and  confusion;  but  the  messenger  shook  his  head 
with  a  coldness  on  his  face  I  had  not  been  accustomed  to  see 
worn  by  any  at  Cowles'  Farms.  Sweat  stood  on  my  face 
when  I  saw  that  we  owed  over  fifteen  thousand  dollars — a 
large  sum  in  those  simple  days — and  that  more  would  pres- 
tly  follow,  remainder  of  a  purchase  price  of  over  a  himdred 
thousand  dollars  for  lands  I  had  never  seen.  I  looked  about 
me  at  the  great  house  of  Cowlcs'  Farms,  and  a  coldness  came 

pon  my  heart  as  I  realized  for  the  first  lime  that  perhaps 
this  home  was  not  ours,  but  another's.  Anger  again  pos- 
sessed me  at  this  thought,  and  with  small  adieu  1  ordered  the 
man  from  the  place,  and  told  him  I  would  horsewhip  him  if 
he  lingered  but  a  moment.  Then,  too  late,  I  thought  of 
more  business-like  action,  and  of  following  the  advice  my 
father  had  given  me,  at  once  to  see  his  associate,  Colonel 
Meriwether.    Thereafter  I  consulted  my  mother. 

In  the  chaotic  state  of  affairs  then  existing,  with  the  excite- 
ment of  a  turbulent  election  approaching^  it  may  be  supposed 
that  all  commercial  matters  were  much  unsettled.  None 
knew  what  might  be  the  condition  of  the  country  after  the 
fall  elections;  but  all  agreed  that  now  was  no  time  to  advance 
money  upon  any  sort  of  credit.  As  to  further  pledges,  with 
a  \iew  to  raising  these  sums  now  due,  I  found  the  matter 
hopeless. 

Colonel  Sheraton  might,  perhaps,  have  aided  us,  but  him 
I  would  not  ask.     Before  this  lime  I  had  acquainted  him  of 

y  intentions  in  regard  to  his  daughter;  and  now  I  went  to 
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him  and  placed  the  matter  before  him,  explaining  to  him 
the  nature  of  our  aflFairs  and  announcing  my  intention  to 
make  a  quick  journey  to  the  West,  in  order  to  obtain  assist- 
ance from  Colonel  Meriwether,  of  whom  I  hoped  to  find 
instant  solution  of  the  financial  problems,  at  least.  It 
seemed  wise  for  me  to  place  before  Miss  Grace's  father  the 
question  of  advisability  of  allowing  her  to  remain  pledged  to 
a  man  whose  fortunes  were  in  so  sad  a  state.  I  asked  him 
what  was  right  for  me  to  do.  His  face  was  very  grave  as  he 
pondered,  but  he  said,  "If  my  girl's  word  has  been  passed, 
we  will  wait.  We  will  wait,  sir."  And  that  was  all  I  knew 
when  I  made  my  hurried  preparations  for  the  longest  journey 
I  had  at  that  time  ever  known. 


CHAPTER   Vm 
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IN  THOSE  days  travel  was  not  so  easy  as  it  is  now.  I 
went  by  carriage  to  Washington,  and  thence  by  stage 
to  the  village  of  York  in  Pennsylvania,  and  again  by 
stage  thence  to  Carlisle  Barracks,  a  good  road  offering  thence 
into  the  western  countries.  In  spite  of  all  my  grief  I  was 
a  young  man,  and  I  was  conscious  of  a  keen  exhilaration  in 

ese  my  earliest  travels.  I  was  to  go  toward  that  great 
"West,  which  then  was  on  the  tongue  of  all  the  South,  and 
indeed  all  the  East.  I  found  Pennsylvania  old  for  a  hundred 
years.  The  men  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  New 
York  were  passing  westward  in  swarms  like  feeding  pigeons. 
Illinois  and  Iowa  were  filling  up,  and  men  from  Kentucky 
were  passing  north  across  the  Ohio.     The  great  rivers  of  the 

est  were   then  leading  out   their  thousands  of  settlers. 

esently  I  was  to  see  those  great  trains  of  white-topped 
west-boimd  wagons  which  at  that  time  made  a  distinguishing 
feature  of  American  life. 

At  this  Army  post,  which  then  was  used  as  a  drilling 
ground  for  the  cavalrj'  arm,  one  caught  the  full  flavor  of  the 
Western  lands,  heard  the  talk  of  officers  who  had  been  be- 
yond the  frontier,  and  saw  troops  passing  out  for  the  Western 
service.  Here  1  heard  also,  and  to  my  consternation,  quiet 
conversation  among  some  of  the  officers,  regarding  afl^airs  at 
our  National  capital.     Buchanan,  it  seems,  was  shipping 
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arms  and  ordnance  and  supplies  to  all  the  posts  in  the 
South.  Disaffection,  fomented  by  some  secret,  unknown 
cause,  was  spreading  among  the  officers  of  the  Anny,  I  was 
young;  this  was  my  first  journey;  yet  none  the  less  these 
matters  left  my  mind  uneasy.  I  was  eager  to  be  back  in 
Virginia,  for  by  every  sign  and  token  there  certainly  was 
trouble  ahead  for  all  who  dwelt  near  the  Potomac. 

Next  I  went  on  to  Harrisburg,  and  thence  took  rail  up  the 
beautiful  Susquehanna  valley,  deep  into  and  over  the  moun- 
tains. At  Pittsburg  I,  poor  provincial,  learned  that  all  this 
country  Loo  was  very  old,  and  that  adventures  must  be  sought 
more  than  a  thousand  miles  to  the  westward,  yet  a  con- 
tinual stir  and  bustle  existed  at  this  river  point.  A  great 
military  party  was  embarking  here  for  the  West — two  com- 
panies of  dragoons^  their  officers  and  mounts.  I  managed 
to  get  passage  on  this  boat  to  Louisville,  and  thence  to  the 
city  of  St.  Louis.  Thus,  finally,  we  pushed  in  at  the  vast 
busy  levee  of  this  western  military  capital. 

At  that  time  Jefferson  Barracks  made  the  central  depo^ 
of  Army  operations  in  the  West.  Here  recruits  and  supplies 
were  received  and  readjusted  to  the  needs  of  the  scattered 
outix)sts  in  the  Indian  lands.  Still  I  was  not  in  the  West, 
for  St,  Louis  also  was  old,  almost  as  old  as  our  pleasant 
valley  back  in  Virginia.  I  heard  of  lands  still  more  remote, 
a  thousand  miles  slill  to  the  West,  heard  of  great  rivers  lead- 
ing to  the  mountains,  and  of  the  vast,  mysterious  plains,  of 
which  even  yet  men  spoke  in  awe.  Shall  I  admit  it — in  spite 
of  grief  and  trouble,  my  heart  leaped  at  these  thoughts.  I 
wished  nothing  so  much  as  Uiat  I  might  properly  and  fitly 
join  this  eager,  hurrying,  keen-faced  throng  of  the  west- 
bound Americans.    It  seemed  to  me  I  heard  the  voice  of 
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youth  and  life  beyond,  and  that  youth  was  blotted  out  be- 
hind me  in  the  blue  Virginia  hills. 

I  inquired  for  Colonel  Meriwether  about  my  hotel  in  the 
dty,  but  was  unable  to  get  definite  word  regarding  his  where- 
abouts, although  the  impression  was  that  he  was  somewhere 
in  the  farther  West.  This  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  ride 
at  once  to  Jefferson  Barracks.  I  had  at  least  one  acquaint- 
ance there.  Captain  Martin  Stevenson  of  the  Sixth  Cavalry, 
a  Maryland  man  whom  wc  formerly  met  frequently  when  he 
was  paying  suit  to  Kitty  Dillingham,  of  the  Shenandoah 
country.  After  their  marriage  they  had  been  stationed 
practically  all  of  the  lime  in  Western  posts. 

I  made  my  compliments  at  Number  i6  of  Officers'  Row, 
their  present  quarters  at  Jefferson.  I  found  Kitty  quite  as 
she  had  been  in  her  youth  at  home,  as  careless  and  wild,  as 
disorderly  and  as  full  of  good-heartedness.  Even  my  story, 
sad  as  it  was,  failed  to  trouble  her  long,  and  as  was  her 
fashion,  she  set  about  comforting  me,  upon  her  usual 
principle  that,  whatever  threatened,  it  were  best  be  blithf 
to-day. 

"Come,"  she  said,  "we'll  put  you  up  wth  us,  right  here. 
Johnson,  take  Mr.  Cowles'  things;  and  go  down  to  the  dty 
at  once  for  his  bags." 

"  But,  my  dear  Mrs.  Kitty,"  I  protested,  "  I  can't.  I  really 
must  be  getting  on.  I*m  here  on  business  with  Colonel 
Meriwether." 

"Never  mind  about  Colonel  Meriwether,"  rejoined  my 
hostess,  *'  we'll  find  him  later — he's  up  the  river  somewhere. 
Always  take  care  of  the  important  things  first.  The  most 
important  thing  in  the  whole  world  just  now  is  the  officers* 
ball  to-night.     Don't  you  see  them  fixing  up  the  dancing 
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platform  on  Parade?  It's  just  as  well  the  K.  O.'s  away,  be 
cause  to-night  the  mice  certainly  are  going  to  play." 

It  seemed  good  to  hear  the  voice  of  friends  again,  and  I 
was  nothing  loath  to  put  aside  business  matters  for  the  time 
and  hsten  to  Kitty  Stevenson's  chatter.  So,  while  I  hesi- 
tated, Johnson  had  my  hat  and  stick. 

The  city  of  St.  Louis,  I  repeat,  was  then  the  richest  and 
gayest  capital  of  the  West,  the  center  of  the  commercial  and 
social  life  of  West  and  South  alike.  Some  of  the  mo5t  beau- 
tiful women  of  the  world  dwelt  there,  and  never,  I  imagine, 
had  belles  bolder  suitors  than  these  who  passed  through  or 
tarried  with  the  Army.  What  wonder  the  saying  that  no 
Array  man  ever  passed  St.  Louis  without  leaving  a  heart,  or 
taking  one  with  him?  What  wonder  that  these  gay  young 
beauties  emptied  many  an  Army  pocket  for  flowers  and 
gems,  and  only  filled  many  an  Army  heart  with  despondency 
in  return?  Sackcloth  lay  beyond,  on  the  frontier.  Ball 
followed  ball,  one  packed  reception  another.  Dinings  and 
scndings  of  flowers,  and  evening  love-makings — these  for  the 
time  seemed  the  main  business  of  Jefferson  Barracks.  Social 
exemptions  are  always  made  for  Army  men,  ever  more  gal* 
lant  than  affluent,  and  St.  Louis  entertained  these  gentlemen 
mightily  with  no  expectation  of  equivalent;  yet  occasionally 
the  sons  of  Mars  gave,  return  entertainments  to  the  limits, 
or  more  than  the  limits,  of  their  purses.  The  officers'  balls 
at  these  barracks  were  the  envy  of  all  the  Army;  and  I  doubt 
if  any  regimental  bands  in  the  sendee  had  reason  for  more 
proficiency  in  waltz  time. 

Of  some  of  these  things  my  hostess  advised  me  as  wc  sat, 
for  the  sake  of  the  shade,  on  the  gallery  of  Nimiber  i6,  where 
Stevenson^s  man  of  all  work  had  brought  a  glass-topped 
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table  and  some  glasses.     Here  Captam  Stevenson  presently 
joined  us,  and  after  that  escape  was  impossible. 

"Do  you  suppose  Mr.  Cowles  is  engaged?"  asked  Kitty  of 
her  husband  impersonally,  and  apropos  of  nothing  that  I 
could  see. 

"I  don't  think  so.  He  looks  too  deuced  comfortable," 
drawled  Stevenson.    I  smiled. 

I    "If  he  isn't  engaged  he  will  be  before  morning,"  remarked 
Kitty,  smiling  at  me. 

"Indeed,  and  to  whom,  pray?"  I  inquired. 

"How  should  I  know?    Indeed,  how  should  you  know? 
Any  one  of  a  dozen^first  one  you  see — first  one  who  sees 
ou;  because  you  are  tall,  and  can  dance," 

*1  hardly  think  I  should  dance." 

*Of  course  you  will  dance.  If  you  refuse  you  will  be  put 
in  irons  and  taken  out  to-morrow  and  shot.  It  will  do  you 
no  good  to  sit  and  think,  poor  boy." 

"  I  have  no  clothes,"  I  protested. 

"Johnson  will  have  your  boxes  out  in  time.  But  you 
don't  want  your  own  clothes.  This  is  bai  masque^  of  course, 
and  you  want  some  sort  of  disguise.  I  think  you'd  look  well 
in  one  of  Matt's  uniforms." 

"That's  so,"  said  Stevenson,  "we're  about  of  a  size. 
Good  disguise,  too,  especially  since  you've  never  been  here. 
They'll  wonder  who  the  new  officer  is,  and  where  he  comes 
from.  I  say,  Kitty,  what  an  awfully  good  joke  it  would  be 
to  put  him  up  against  two  or  three  of  those  heartless  flirts 
you  call  your  friends — Ellen,  for  instance." 
I  "There  won't  be  a  button  left  on  the  uniform  by  morning," 
said  Kitty  contemplatively.    "  To-night  the  Army  entertains." 

"And  conquers,"  I  suggested. 
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"Sometimes.  But  at  the  officers'  ball  it  mostly  surrend* 
ers.  The  casualty  list,  after  one  of  these  balls,  is  something 
aw'ful.  After  all,  Jack,  all  these  modem  improvements  in 
arms  have  not  superceded  the  old  bow  and  arrow,"  She 
smiled  at  me  with  white  teeth  and  lazy  eyes.  A  handsome 
woman,  Kitty. 

*' And  who  is  that  dangerous  flirt  you  were  talking  about  a 
moment  ago?"  I  asked  her,  interested  in  spite  of  myself. 

**I  lose  my  mess  number  if  I  dare  to  tell.  Oh,  they'll  all 
be  here  to-night,  both  Army  and  civilians.  There's  Sadie 
Galloway  of  the  Eighth,  and  Toodie  Devlin  of  Kentucky, 
and  the  Evans  girl  from  up  North,  and  Mrs.  Willie  Wei- 
land " 

"And  Mrs.  Matthew  Stevenson." 

**Yes,  myself,  of  course;  and  then  besides,  Ellen." 

"Ellen  who?" 

"Never  mind.  She  is  the  most  dangerous  creature  now 
at  large  in  the  Western  country.  Avoid  her!  Pass  not  by 
her!  She  stalkcth  by  night.  She'll  get  you  sure,  my  son. 
She  has  a  siring  of  hearts  at  her  will  as  long  as  from  here  to 
the  red  bam." 

"I  shall  dance  to-night,"  I  said.  "If  you  please,  I  will 
dance  with  her,  the  first  waltz." 

■*Yes?"  She  raised  her  eyebrows.  "You've  a  nice  con- 
ceit, at  least.     But,  then,  I  don't  like  modest  men." 

"Listen  to  that/^  chuckled  Stevenson,  "and  yet  she  mar- 
ried me!  But  what  she  says  is  true,  Cowles.  It  will  be 
worse  than  Chapultepec  in  the  crowd  anywhere  around 
Ellen  to-night.  You  might  lose  a  leg  or  an  arm  in  the  crush, 
and  if  you  got  through,  you*d  only  lose  your  heart.  Belief 
leave  her  alone." 
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^m   "Lord,  what  a  night  it'll  be  for  the  ball/'  said  Kitty, 
^■pweeping  an  idle  arm  toward  Parade,  which  was  now  filling 
^Bp  with  strings  of  carnages  from  the  city.    We  could  see 
men  now  putting  down  the  dancing  floor.    The  sun  was 
sinking.     From  somewhere  came  the  faint  sound  of  band 
music,  muffled  behind  the  buildings. 
^k    "Evening  gun!"  said  Stevenson  presently,    and  we  arose 
^*and  saluted  as  the  jet  of  smoke  burst  from  a  field  piece  and 
the  roar  of  the  report  brought  the  flag  fluttering  down. 
Then  came  strains  of  a  regimental  band,  breaking  out  bto 
the  national  air;  after  which  the  music  slid  into  a  hurrying 
^^nedlcy,  and  presently  closed  in  the  sweet  refrain  of  "Robin 
^P^air»"  crooning  in  brass  and  reeds  as  though  miles  away. 
Twilight  began  to  fall,  and  the  lamps  winked  out  here  and 
there.    The  sound  of  wheels  and  hoofs  upon  the  gravel 
came  more  often.    Here  and  there  a  bird  twittered  gently  in 
the  trees  along  the  walks;  and  after  a  time  music  came  again 
and  again,  for  four  bands  now  were  stationed  at  the  four 
comers  of  the  Parade.     (And  alwa}'S  the  music  began  of 
war  and  deeds,  and  always  it  ended  in  some  soft  love  strain.) 
Groups  gathered  now  upon  the  balconies  near  the  mar- 
quees which  rose  upon  the  Parade.     Couples  strolled  arm  in 
arm.    The  scene  spoke  little  enough  of  war's  alarms  or  of 
life's  battles  and  its  sadness. 

A  carriage  passed  with  two  gentlemen,  and  drew  up  at 
the    Ofiicers'    Club.      "Billy    Williams,    adjutant,"    com- 
mented Captain  Stevenson  lazily.     "Who's  the  other?" 
^A    "Yes,  who's  the  tall  one?"  asked  Kitty,  as  the  gentlemen 
^descended  from  the  carriage.    "Good  figxire,  anyhow;  won- 
der if  he  dances." 

"Coming  over,  I  believe,"  said  Stevenson,  for  now  the 
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two  turned  our  way.  Stevenson  rose  to  greet  his  fellow 
officer,  and  as  the  latter  approached  our  stoop,  I  caught  a 
glance  at  his  companion. 

It  was  Gordon  Onnel 

Orme  was  as  much  surprised  on  his  own  part.  After  the 
presentations  all  around  he  turned  to  me  with  Kitty  Steven- 
son, "My  dear  Madam,"  he  said,  "you  have  given  me  the 
great  pleasure  of  meeting  again  my  shadow,  Mr.  Cowles,  of 
Virginia.  There  is  where  I  supposed  him  now,  back  home 
in  Virginia." 

"I  should  expect  to  meet  Mr.  Orme  if  I  landed  on  the 
moon,"  I  replied. 

"Er — ^Captain  Orme,"  murmured  Adjutant  Williams  to 
me  gently. 

So  then  my  preacher  had  turned  captain  since  I  saw  him 
last! 

"You  see,  Stevenson,"  went  on  Williams  easily,  "Captain 
Orme  was  formerly  with  the  British  Army.  He  is  traveling 
in  this  country  for  a  little  sport,  but  the  old  ways  hang  to  him. 
He  brings  letters  to  our  Colonel,  who*s  off  up  river,  and  mean- 
time, I'm  tr)'ing  to  show  him  what  I  can  of  our  sen-ice." 

"So  good  of  you  to  bring  Captain  Orme  here,  Major. 
I'm  sure  he  will  join  us  to-night?"  Kitty  motioned  to^^ard 
the  dancing  pavilion,  now  well  under  way.  Orme  smiled 
and  bowed,  and  declared  himself  most  happy.  Thus  in  a 
few  moments  he  was  of  our  party.  I  could  not  avoid  the 
feeling  that  it  was  some  strange  fate  which  continually 
brought  us  two  together. 

"The  Army's  rotten  for  want  of  service,"  grumbled  Wil- 
liams, following  out  his  own  pet  hobby.  "Nothing  in  the 
world  to  do  for  our  fellows  here.    Sp>ort?    Why,  Captain 
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Onne,  wc  couldn't  show  you  a  horse  race  where  I'd  advise 
you  to  bet  a  dollar.  The  fishing  doesn*t  carry,  and  the  shoot- 
ing is  pretty  much  gone,  even  if  it  were  the  season.  Outside 
of  a  pigeon  match  or  so,  this  Post  is  stagnant.  We  dance, 
and  that's  all.     Bah  I*' 

"Why,  Major,  you  old  ingrate,"  reproved  Kitty  Stevenson. 
"If  you  talk  that  way  we*U  not  let  you  on  the  floor  to-night." 

"You  spoke  of  pigeon  shooting,"  said  Orme  lazily,  "Blue 
rocks,  I  imagine?" 

"No,"  said  Williams,  "Natives — wc  use  the  wild  birds. 
Thousands  of  them  arounti  here,  you  know.  Ever  do  any- 
thing at  it?" 

"Not  in  this  country,"  replied  Onne.  "Sometimes  I  have 
taken  on  a  match  at  Hurlingham;  and  wc  foimd  the  Egyptian 
pigeons  around  Cairo  not  bad." 

"Would  you  like  to  have  a  little  match  at  our  birds?" 

"I  shouldn^t  mind." 

"Oh,  you'H  be  welcome!  We'll  take  your  money  away 
from  you.  There  is  Bardine — or  say,  Major  Westover. 
Haskins  of  the  Sixth  got  eighty-hve  out  of  his  last  himdred. 
Once  he  made  it  ninety-two,  but  that's  above  average,  of 
course. 

"You  interest  me,"  said  Orme,  still  lazily.  "For  the  honor 
of  my  coimtry  I  shouldn't  mind  a  go  with  one  of  your  gentle- 
Oicn.    Make  it  at  a  hundred,  for  what  wagers  you  like." 

"And  when?" 

"To-morrow  afternoon,  if  you  say;  I'm  not  stopping  long, 
I  am  afraid.     I'm  off  up  river  soon." 

"Let's  sec,"  mused  Williams.  "Haskins  is  away,  and  I 
doubt  if  Westover  could  come,  for  he's  Officer  of  the  Day, 
also  bottle-washer.    And " 
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"How  about  my  friend  Mr.  Cowles?"  asked  Orme.  "My 
acquaintance  with  him  makes  me  think  he*d  take  on  any 
sort  of  sjx)rting  proposition.     Do  you  shoot,  sir?" 

■•■All  Virginians  do,"  I  answered.  And  so  I  did  in  the 
field,  although  I  had  never  shot  or  seen  a  pigeon  match  in 
all  my  life. 

**  Precisely.  Mrs.  Stevenson,  will  you  allow  this  sort  of 
talk?" 

"Go  on,  go  on,"  said  Kitty.  "I'll  have  something  up 
mjrself  on  Mr.  Cowles.  ("  Don't  let  him  scare  you,  Jack," 
she  whispered  to  me  aside.) 

That  was  a  foolish  speech  of  hers,  and  a  foolish  act  of  mine. 
But  for  my  part,  I  continually  found  myself  doing  things  I 
should  not  do, 

Orme  passed  his  cigarette  case.  "In  view  of  my  possibly 
greater  experience,"  he  said,  *'I'd  allow  Mr.  Cowles  six  in 
the  hundred." 

"I  am  not  looking  for  matches,"  said  I,  my  blood  kindling 
at  his  accustomed  insolence;  "but  if  I  shot  it  would  be  both 
men  at  scratch." 

"Oh,  very  well,"  smiled  Orme.  "And  should  we  make  a 
little  wager  about  it — I  ask  your  consent,  Mrs.  Stevenson?'* 

"America  forever  1"  said  Kitty. 

What  could  I  do  after  that?  But  all  at  once  I  thought  of 
my  scanty  purse  and  of  the  many  troubles  that  beset  mc,  and 
the  strange  unfitness  in  one  of  my  present  situation  engaging 
m  any  such  talk.  In  spite  of  that,  my  stubborn  blood  h&d  its 
way  as  usual. 

"My  war  chest  is  light,"  I  answered,  "as  I  am  farther 
away  from  home  than  I  had  planned.  But  you  know  my 
black  horse,  Mr.  Orme,  that  you  fancied?" 
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"Oh,  by  Jovel  I'll  stake  you  anything  you  like  against 
him — a  thousand  pounds,  if  you  like." 

"The  odds  must  be  even/'  I  said,  ''and  the  only  question 
is  as  to  the  worth  of  the  horse.  That  you  may  not  think  I 
overvalue  him,  however,  make  it  half  that  sum,  or  less,  if 
these  gentlemen  think  the  horse  has  not  that  value." 

*'A  son  of  old  Klingwalla  is  worth  three  times  that "  in- 
sisted Orrae.  "If  you  don*t  mind,  and  care  to  close  it, 
we'D  shoot  to-morrow,  if  Major  Williams  will  arrange  it." 

"Certainly,"  said  that  gentleman, 

"Very  well,"  I  said. 

"And  we  will  be  so  discourteous  to  the  stranger  within 
our  gates,"  said  the  vivacious  Kitty,  *'as  to  give  you  a  jolly 
good  beating,  Captain  Orme.  We'll  turn  out  the  Post  to 
see  the  match.  But  now  we  must  be  making  ready  for  the 
serious  matters  of  the  evening.  Mr.  Orme,  you  dance,  of 
course.  Are  you  a  married  man — but  what  a  question  for 
me  to  ask — of  course  you're  notl" 

Orme  smiled,  showing  his  long,  narrow  teeth.  "I've 
been  a  bit  busy  for  that,"  he  said;  "but  perhaps  my  time  has 
come." 

"It  surely  has,"  said  Kitty  Stevenson.  "I've  oflfcrcd  to 
wager  Mr.  Cowles  anything  he  liked  that  he'd  be  engaged 
before  twelve  o'clock.     Look,  isn't  it  nicely  done?" 

We  now  turned  toward  the  big  square  of  the  Parade, 
which  had  by  this  time  wholly  been  taken  over  for  the  pur- 
poses of  military  occupation.  A  vast  canopy  covered  the 
dancing  floor.  Innumerable  tents  for  refreshments  and  wide 
flapped  marquees  with  chairs  were  springing  up,  men  were 
placing  the  decorations  of  flags,  and  roping  about  the  dan- 
cing floor  with  braided  ribbons  and  post  rosettes.    Throngs 
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aow  filled  the  open  spaces,  and  more  carriages  cGntmuaOy 
came.  The  quarters  of  every  officer  by  this  time  were 
packed,  and  a  babel  of  chatter  came  from  every  balcony 
party.  Now  and  again  breathed  the  soft  music  ^m  the 
distant  military  bands.  It  was  a  gay  scene,  one  for  youth 
and  life,  and  not  for  melancholy, 
'  N>v/,  I  wonder  who  is  this  Ellen?"  mused  I  to  myselL 
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CAPTAIN  STEVENSON  left  us  soon  after  dinner, 
he  being  one  of  the  officers'  committee  on  prepa- 
rations for  the  ball,  so  that  I  spent  a  little  time 
alone  at  his  quarters,  Onne  and  Major  Williams  having 
gone  over  to  the  Officers'  Club  at  the  conclusion  of  iheii 
call,  I  was  aroused  from  the  brown  study  into  which  I  had 
fallen  by  the  sound  of  a  loud  voice  at  the  rear  of  Number  i6, 
and  presently  heard  also  Kitty*s  summons  for  me  to  come. 
I  found  her  undertaking  to  remove  from  the  hands  of  Annie, 
her  ponderous  black  cook,  a  musket  which  the  latter  was 
attempting  to  rest  over  the  window  sill  of  the  kitchen. 

"Thar  he  goes  now,  the  brack  rascal  1"  cried  Annie,  down 
whose  sable  countenance  large  tears  were  coursing.  "  Lemme 
get  one  good  shot  at  him.     I  can  shore  hit  him  that  dost." 

"Be  silent  I  Annie/'  commanded  iviuy,  "and  give  me  this 
gun.  If  I  hear  of  your  shooting  at  Benjie  any  more  I'll  cer- 
tainly discharge  you 

»"  You  see,"  explained  Kitty  to  me,  "Annie  used  to  be  mar- 
ried to  Benjie  Martin,  who  works  for  Colonel  Meriwether,  at 
the  house  just  beyond  the  trees  there." 

"I'se  married  to  him   r/V,"  said   Annie,  between  sobs. 
"Heap  more  'n  that  taller- faced  yaller  girl  he  done  taken  up 
I      with  now." 

K     "I  think  myself,"  said  Kitty,  judicially,  "that  Benjie  might 
at  least  bow  to  his  former  wife  when  he  passes  by." 
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••That*d  be  all  I  wanted,'*  said  Annie;  "but  I  kaint  slant 
them  horty  ways.  Why,  I  mended  the  very  shirt  he's  got 
on  his  back  right  now ;  and  I  bought  them  shoes  fer  him.*' 

"Annie's  such  a  poor  shot  I"  explained  Kitty.  "She  has 
taken  a  pot-shot  at  Benj'e  I  don't  know  how  many  times, 
but  she  always  misses.  Colonel  Meriwether  sen^  a  tile  down 
to  see  what  was  going  on,  the  first  time,  but  when  I  explained 
it  was  my  cook,  he  said  it  was  all  right,  and  that  if  she  missed 
Benjie  it  harmed  no  one,  and  if  she  happened  to  kill  him  it 
would  be  only  what  he  deserved.  Annie's  the  best  cook  in 
the  Army,  and  the  Colonel  knows  it.    Aren't  you,  Annie?" 

"Ef  I  could  only  shoot  as  good  as  I  ken  cook,"  remarked 
Annie,  "it  would  be  a  powerful  sight  o'  res'  to  my  souL  I 
shorely  will  git  that  nigger  yet." 

"Of  course  you  will,"  said  Kitty.  "Just  wait  till  to- 
morrow morning,  Annie,  and  when  he  starts  around  in  the 
yard,  you  take  a  rest  over  the  window  sill.  You  see,"  she 
resumed  to  me,  "we  try  to  do  everything  in  the  world  to  keep 
our  servants  happy  and  comfortable,  Mr.  Cowles. 

"But  now,  as  to  you,  sir,  it  is  lime  you  were  getting  ready 
for  the  serious  business  of  the  evening.  Go  into  Malt's 
room,  there,  and  Johnson  will  bring  you  your  disgiiisc," 

So  finally  I  got  Into  Captain  Stevenson's  uniform,  whicli  I 
did  not  dislike,  although  the  coat  was  a  trifle  tight  across  the 
back.  At  the  domino  mask  they  fetched  I  hesitated,  for 
anything  like  mummery  of  this  sort  was  always  repugnant 
to  me.  Not  to  comply  with  the  order  of  the  day,  however, 
would  now  have  made  me  seem  rather  churlish,  so  presently, 
although  with  mental  reservations,  I  placed  myself  in  the 
■  hands  of  my  hostess,  who  joined  me  in  full  ball  costume, 
mask  and  all. 
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*'You  may  know  me/'  said  Kitty,  "by  the  pink  flowers  on 
my  govm.  They're  printed  on  the  silk,  I  suspect.  When 
Matt  and  I  are  a  major,  we'll  have  them  hand  embroidered; 
but  a  captain*s  pay  day  doesn't  come  half  often  enough  for 
real  hand  embroidery." 

"I  should  know  you  anywhere,  Mrs.  Kitty,"  I  said. 
"But  now  as  to  this  Ellen?    How  shall  1  know  her?" 

"You  will  not  know  her  at  alL" 

"Couldn't  you  tell  me  something  of  how  she  will  look?" 

"No,  I've  not  the  slightest  idea.  Ellen  doesn't  repeat 
herself.  There'll  be  a  row  of  a  dozen  beauties,  the  most 
dangerous  girls  in  all  St.  Louis.  You  shall  meet  them  all, 
and  have  your  guess  as  to  which  is  Ellen." 

"And  shall  I  never  know,  in  all  the  world?" 

"Never  in  all  the  world.  But  grieve  not.  To-night  joy 
is  to  be  unconfined,  and  there  is  no  to-morrow.'* 

"And  one  may  make  mad  love  to  any?" 

"To  any  whom  one  madly  loves,  of  course;  not  to  twelve 
at  once.     But  we  must  go.     See,  isn't  it  fine?" 

Indeed  the  scene  on  Parade  was  now  gayer  than  ever. 
Laughter  and  chatter  came  from  the  crowded  galleries  all 
about  the  sc^uare,  whose  houses  seemed  literally  full  to  over- 
flowing. Music  mingled  with  the  sound  of  merry  voices, 
and  forsooth  now  and  again  we  heard  the  faint  popping  of 
corks  along  Officers'  Row.    The  Army  entertained. 

At  once,  from  somewhere  on  Parade,  there  came  the  clear 
note  of  a  bugle,  which  seemed  to  draw  the  attention  of  alL 
We  could  see,  ascending  the  great  flagstaff  at  the  end  of  its 
halyard,  the  broad  folds  of  the  flag.  Following  this  was 
hoisted  a  hoop  or  rim  of  torches,  which  pauses!  in  such  posi- 
tion that  the  folds  of  the  flag  were  well  illuminated.    A 
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moment  of  silence  came  at  that,  and  then  a  dapping  of  hands 
from  all  about  the  Parade  as  the  banner  floated  out,  and  the 
voices  of  men,  deep  throated,  greeting  the  fla^.  Again  the 
bands  broke  into  the  strains  of  the  national  anthem;  but 
immediately  they  swung  into  a  rollicking  cavalry  air.  As 
they  played,  all  four  of  the  bands  marched  toward  the  center 
of  the  Parade,  and  halted  at  the  dancing  pavilion,  where  the 
lighter  instruments  selected  for  the  orchestra  took  their  places 
at  the  head  of  the  floor- 

The  throngs  at  the  galleries  began  to  lessen,  and  from  every 
available  roof  of  the  Post  there  poured  out  incredible  num- 
bers of  gayly-dressed  ladies  and  men  in  uniform  or  evening 
garb,  each  one  masked,  and  all  given  over  fully  to  the  spirit 
of  the  hour. 

"To-night,"  said  Kitty  to  me,  "one  may  be  faithless,  and 
be  shriven  by  the  morning  sun.  Isn't  it  funny  how  these 
things  go?  Such  a  lot  of  fuss  is  made  in  the  world  by  ignor- 
ing the  great  fact  that  man  is  by  nature  both  gregarious  and 
polygamous.  Believe  me,  there  is  much  in  this  doctrine  of 
the  Mormons,  out  there  in  the  Westl" 

"Yes,  look  at  Benjie,  for  instance,"  I  answered.  "It  is 
the  spell  of  new  faces." 

"You  see  a  face  on  the  street,  in  the  church,  passing  you, 
to  be  gone  the  next  instant  forever,"  she  mused.  "Once  I 
did  myself.  I  was  mad  to  follow  the  man.  I  saw  him  again^ 
and  was  yet  madder.  I  saw  him  yet  again,  and  made  love  to 
him  madly,  and  then " 

"You  married  him,"  said  I,  knowing  perfectly  well  the 
devotion  of  these  two. 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Kitty,  sighing  contentedly,  "it  was  Matt, 
ttf  course.    There's  something  in  that  *Whom  God  hath 
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joined  together.'  But  it  ought  to  be  God,  and  not  man,  thai 
does  the  joining." 

**  Suppose  we  talk  philosophy  rather  than  dance." 

"Not  I!  Wc  are  here  to-night  to  be  young.  After  all, 
Jack,  you  are  young  and  so  is " 

"EUen?" 

"Yes,  and  so  is  Ellen." 

The  floor  now  was  beginning  to  fill  with  dancers.  There 
moved  before  us  a  kaleidoscope  of  gay  colors,  over  which 
breathed  the  fragrance  of  soft  music.  A  subtle  charm  ema- 
nated from  these  surroundings.  Music,  the  sight  and  odor 
of  sweet  flowers,  the  sound  of  pleasant  waters,  the  presence 
of  things  beautiful — these  have  ever  had  their  effect  on  me. 
So  now  I  felt  come  upon  me  a  sort  of  soft  content,  and  I  was 
no  longer  moved  to  talk  philosophy. 

Sighing,  I  said  to  myself  that  I  was  young.  I  turned  to 
speak  to  my  hostess,  but  she  was  gone  on  business  of  her 
own.  So  there  I  stood  for  half  an  hour,  biting  my  thumb* 
I  had  as  yet  seen  nothing  of  the  mysterious  Ellen,  although 
many  a  score  of  eyes,  in  license  of  the  carnival,  had  flashed 
through  their  masks  at  me,  and  many  others  as  their  owners 
passed  by  In  the  diince  or  promenade  near  where  I  stood. 
Presently  I  felt  a  tug  at  my  sleeve. 

"Come  with  me,"  whispered  a  voice. 

It  was  Kitty.  We  passed  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  dan- 
cing floor,  and  halted  at  the  front  of  a  wide  marquee,  whose 
flaps  were  spread  to  cover  a  long  row  of  seats. 

"Count  them,"  whispered  Kitty  hoarsely.  "There  are 
twelve  1" 

And  so  indeed  there  were,  twelve  beautiful  young  girls,  aa 
one  might  pronounce,  even  though  all  were  masked  vith  half- 
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face  dominos.  Half  of  them  were  dressed  in  white  and  half 
in  black,  and  thus  they  alternated  down  the  row.  Twelve 
hands  handled  divers  fans.  Twelve  pairs  of  eyes  looked 
out,  eyes  merry,  or  challenging,  or  mysterious,  one  could 
not  tell.  About  these  yoimg  belles  gathered  the  densest 
throng  of  all  the  crowd.  Some  gentlemen  appeared  to  know 
certain  of  the  beauties,  but  these  had  hard  work  to  keep 
their  places,  for  continually  others  came,  and  one  after  an- 
other was  introduced  in  turn,  all  down  the  line,  as  presently 
it  was  to  be  my  fortune  to  be. 

"Is  she  here,  Mrs.  Kitty?"  I  whispered. 

"You  shall  guess.  Come."  And  so,  as  occasion  offered, 
I  was  put  through  this  ordeal,  by  no  means  an  easy  one.  At 
each  fair  charmer,  as  I  bowed,  I  looked  with  what  directness 
I  dared,  to  see  if  I  might  penetrate  the  mask  and  so  foil 
Kitty  in  her  amiable  intentions.  This  occupation  caused  me 
promptly  to  forget  most  of  the  names  which  I  heard,  and 
which  I  doubt  not  were  all  fictitious.  As  we  passed  out  at 
the  foot  of  the  row  1  recalled  that  I  had  not  heard  the  name 
of  EUen. 

"Now  then,  which  one  is  she?"  I  queried  of  my  hostess. 

"Silly,  do  you  want  me  to  put  your  hand  in  hers?  You  are 
now  on  your  own  resources.  Play  the  game."  And  the 
next  moment  she  again  was  gone. 

I  had  opportunity,  without  rudeness,  the  crowd  so  pressing 
in  behind  me,  to  glance  once  more  up  the  line,  I  saw,  or 
thought  I  saw,  just  a  chance  glance  toward  where  I  stood, 
near  the  foot  of  the  Row  of  M^-slcr)',  as  they  called  it.  I 
looked  a  second  time,  and  then  all  doubt  whatever  vanished. 

If  tliis  girl  in  the  black  laces,  with  the  gold  comb  in  her 
hair,  and  the  gold-shot  little  shoes  just  showing  at  the  edge 
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of  her  gown,  and  the  red  rose  at  her  hair,  held  do^vn  by  the 
comb— half  hidden  by  the  pile  of  locks  caught  up  by  the 
ribbon  of  the  mask — if  this  girl  were  not  the  mysterious 
Ellen,  then  indeed  must  Ellen  look  well  to  her  laurels,  for 
here,  indeed,  was  a  rival  for  her* 

I  began  to  edge  through  the  ranks  of  young  men  who 
gathered  there,  laughing,  beseeching,  imploring,  claiming. 
The  sparkle  of  the  scene  was  in  my  veins.  The  breath  of 
the  human  herd  assembled,  sex  and  sex,  each  challenging 
the  other,  gregarious,  polygamous. 

I  did  not  walk;  the  music  carried  me  before  her.  And  so 
I  bowed  and  murmured,  '*I  have  waited  hours  for  my  hostess 
to  present  me  to  Miss  Ellen."  (I  mumbled  the  rest  of 
some  imaginary  name,  since  I  had  heard  none.) 

The  girl  pressed  the  tip  of  her  fan  against  her  teeth  azul 
looked  at  me  meditatively. 

"And  ours,  of  course,  is  Ihts  dance,"  I  went  on, 

"If  I  could  only  remember  all  the  names — "  she  began 
hesitatingly. 

"I  was  introduced  as  Jack  C,  of  Virginia." 

"Yes?    And  in  what  arm?*' 

"Cavalry.**  1  replied  promptly.  "Do  you  not  see  the 
yellow?"  I  gestured  toward  the  facings.  "You  who  belong 
to  the  Army  ought  to  know," 

"Why  do  you  think  1  belong  to  the  Army?"  she  asked,  in 
a  voice  whose  low  sweetness  was  enough  to  impel  any  man 
to  catch  the  mask  from  her  face  and  throw  it  down  the  nearest 
well. 

"You  belong  lo  the  Army,  and  to  Virginia,"  I  said,  "be- 
cause you  asked  me  what  is  my  arm  of  the  service;  and  be- 
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Now  since  I  have  come  so  far  to  see  >-oii  and  have  found  yoti 
out  so  soon,  why  do  you  not  confess  that  you  are  Miss  Ellen? 
Tell  me  your  name,  so  that  I  may  not  be  awkward!" 

"We  have  no  names  to-night,"  she  answered.  "But  I 
was  just  thinking;  there  is  no  Jack  C.  in  the  Gazette  who 
comes  from  Virginia  and  who  wears  a  captain's  straps,  I 
do  not  know  who  you  arc," 

**At  least  the  game  then  is  fair,"  said  T,  disappointed. 
"But  I  promise  you  that  some  time  I  shall  see  you  face  to 
face,  and  without  masks.     To-morrow " 

"Tut,  tut!"  she  reproved.    '*There  is  no  to-morrow!" 

I  looked  down  on  her  as  I  stood,  and  a  certain  madness 
of  youth  seized  hold  upon  me.  I  knew  that  when  she  rose 
she  would  be  just  tall  enough;  that  she  would  be  rounds  full, 
perfect  woman  in  every  line  of  her  figure;  that  her  hair  would 
be  some  sort  of  dark  brown  in  the  daylight;  that  her  eyes 
would  also  be  of  some  sort  of  darkness,  I  knew  not  what,  for 
I  could  not  see  them  fully  through  the  domino.  I  could  set 
the  hair  piled  back  from  the  nape  of  as  lovely  a  neck  as  cvei 
caught  a  kiss.  1  could  see  at  the  edge  of  the  mask  that  het 
ear  was  small  and  close  to  the  head;  could  see  that  her  nose 
must  be  straight,  and  that  it  sprang  from  the  brow  stron^y, 
with  no  weak  indentation.  The  sweep  of  a  strong,  clean 
chin  was  not  to  be  disguised,  and  at  the  edge  of  the  mask  1 
caught  now  and  then  the  gleam  of  white,  even  teeth,  and  tht 
mocking  smile  of  red,  strongly  curved  lips,  hid  by  her  fan  al 
the  very  moment  when  1  was  about  to  fix  Ihem  in  my  memory, 
so  that  1  might  see  them  again  and  know.  I  suspect  she 
hid  a  smile,  but  her  eyes  looked  up  at  me  grandly  and  darkly. 
Nineteen,  perhaps  twenty,  I  considered  her  age  to  be;  gentle, 
and  yet  strong,  with  character  and  yet  with  tenderness,  I 
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made  estimate  that  she  must  be;  and  that  she  had  more 
brains  than  to  be  merely  a  lay  figure  I  held  sure,  because 
there  was  something,  that  indefinable  magnetism,  what  you 
like  to  call  it,  which  is  not  to  be  denied,  which  assured  me 
chat  here  indeed  was  a  woman  not  lightly  to  accept,  nor 
lightly  to  be  forgotten.  Ah,  now  I  was  seized  and  swept  on 
in  a  swift  madness.  Still  the  music  sang  on. 
1  *'My  hostess  said  it  would  be  a  lottery  to-night  in  this  Row 
of  Mystery/*  I  went  on,  "but  I  do  not  find  it  so." 

"All  life  is  lottery,"  she  said  in  answer. 

"And  lotteries  are  lawful  when  one  wins  the  capital  prize. 
One  stretches  out  his  hand  in  the  dark-  But  some  one  must 
win.  I  win  now.  The  game  of  masks  is  a  fine  one.  I  am 
vastly  pleased  with  it.  Some  day  I  shall  see  you  without 
any  mask.  Come.  We  must  dance.  I  could  talk  better  if 
we  were  more  ilone," 

As  I  live,  she  rose  and  put  her  hand  upon  my  arm  with  no 
further  argument;  why,  I  cannot  say,  perhaps  because  I  had 
allowed  no  other  man  to  stand  thus  near  her. 

We  stepped  out  upon  the  crowded  floor.  I  was  swept 
away  by  it  all,  by  the  waltz,  by  the  stars  above,  by  the  moon 
by  the  breath  of  women  and  the  scent  of  their  hair,  and  the 
perfume  of  roses,  by  the  passion  of  living,  by  youth,  youth* 
Ah^  Godl  ah,  God! — I  say  to  you,  it  was  sweet.  Whatever 
life  brings  to  us  of  age  and  sorrow,  let  us  remember  our 
youth,  and  say  it  was  worth  the  while.  Had  I  never  lived 
but  that  one  night,  it  had  been  worth  while. 

She  danced  as  she  stood,  with  the  grace  of  a  perfect  young 
creature,  and  the  ease  of  a  perfect  culture  as  well.  I  was  of 
no  mind  to  look  further.    If  this  was  not  Ellen,  then  there 


was  no  Ellen  there  for  met 
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Around  and  around  we  passed,  borne  on  the  limpid  shining 
stream  of  the  waltz  music,  as  melancholy  as  it  was  joyous, 
music  that  was  young;  for  youth  is  ever  fuU  of  melancholy 
and  wonder  and  mystery.  We  danced.  Now  and  again  I 
saw  her  little  feet  peep  out,  I  felt  her  weight  rest  light 
against  ny  arm.  I  caught  the  indescribable  fragrance  of 
her  hair.  A  gem  in  the  gold  comb  now  and  then  flashed 
out;  and  now  and  again  I  saw  her  eyes  half  raised,  less  often 
now,  as  though  the  music  made  her  dream.  But  yet  I 
could  have  sworn  I  saw  a  dimple  in  her  cheek  through  the 
mask,  and  a  smile  of  mockery  on  her  lips. 

I  have  said  that  her  gown  was  dark,  black  laces  draping 
over  a  close  fitted  under  bodice;  and  there  was  no  relief  to  this 
sombemess  excepting  that  in  the  front  of  the  bodice  were 
many  folds  of  lacy  lawn,  falling  in  many  sheer  pleats,  edge 
to  edge,  gathered  at  the  waist  by  a  girdle  confined  by  a  simple 
buckle  of  gold.  Now  as  I  danced,  myself  absorbed  so  fully 
that  I  sought  little  analysis  of  impressions  so  pleasing,  I 
became  conscious  dimly  of  a  faint  outline  of  some  figure  in 
color,  deep  in  these  folds  of  lacy  lawn,  an  evanescent  spot  or 
blur  of  red,  which,  to  my  imagination,  assumed  the  outline 
of  a  veritable  heart,  as  though  indeed  the  girl's  heart  quite 
shone  through!  If  this  were  a  trick  I  could  not  say,  but  for 
a  long  lime  I  resisted  it.  Meantime,  as  chance  offered  in 
the  dance — to  which  she  resigned  herself  utterly — I  went  on 
with  such  foolish  words  as  men  employ, 

"Ah,  nonsense!"  she  flashed  back  at  me  at  last.  •'Dis- 
cover something  new.  If  men  but  knew  how  utterly  trans- 
paient  they  are!  I  say  tliat  to-night  we  girls  arc  but  spirits, 
to  be  forgot  to-morrow.  Do  not  leach  us  to  forget  before 
to-morrow  comes,"' 
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**1  shaU  not  forget,"  I  insisted. 

"Then  so  much  the  worse." 

"I  cannot." 

*'But  you  must." 

"I  will  not.    I  shall  not  allow " 


"How  obstinate  a  brute  a  man  can  be,"  she  remonstrated. 
•'If  you  are  not  nice  I  shall  go  at  once." 

**  I  dreamed  I  saw  a  red  heart,"  said  I.  **  But  that  cannot 
have  been,  for  I  see  you  have  no  heart." 

I    "No,"  she  laughed.    "It  was  only  a  dream." 
"To-night,  then,  we  only  dream." 
She  was  silent  at  this.    "I  knew  you  from  the  very  first," 
1  reiterated. 
"What,  has  Kitty  talked?" 
It  was  my  turn  to  laugh.     "Ah,  hal"  I  said.     "I  thought 
no  names  were  to  be  mentioned!    At  least,  if  Kitty  has 
H. talked,  I  shall  not  betray  her.    But  I  knew  you  directly,  as 
'      the  most  beautiful  girl  in  all  the  city.     Kitty  said  that  much." 
^     "Oh,  thank  thee,  kind  sir!" 

^P  "Then  you  knew  I  was  a  Quaker?  Kitty  has  talked  again? 
I  had  forgotten  it  to-night,  and  indeed  forgotten  that  Quakers 
do  not  dance.  1  said  I  ought  not  lo  come  here  to-night,  but 
now  I  see  Fate  said  I  must-  I  would  not  have  lived  all  m) 
life  othcn^'isc.  To-night  I  hardly  know  who  I  am." 
K  "Officer  and  gentleman,"  she  smiled. 
^  The  chance  compliment  came  to  me  like  a  blow.  I  was 
not  an  officer.  I  was  masking,  mumming,  I,  John  Cowles, 
who  had  no  right.  Once  more,  whither  was  my  folly  carry- 
ing me?    Suddenly  I  felt  saddened. 

"I  shall  call  you  The  Sorrowful  Knight,"  chided  my  fair 
companion." 
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"Quite  as  well  as  any  name,  my  very  good  friencL" 

"I  am  not  your  friend." 

"No,  and  indeed,  perhaps,  never  may  be." 

Her  spirit  caught  the  chill  of  this,  and  at  once  she  motioned 
the  edge  of  the  floor. 

"Now  I  must  go,"  she  said,  "There  are  very  many  to 
whom  I  am  promised."  I  looked  at  her  and  could  very  well 
believe  the  truth  of  that.  Many  things  revolved  m  my  mind. 
I  wondered  whether  if  after  all  Kitty  had  had  her  way ;  won- 
dered if  this  was  the  mysterious  Ellen,  and  if  after  all  she 
had  also  had  her  way!     Ah,  1  had  fallen  easily! 

"Sir  Sorrowful,"  she  said,  "take  me  back."  She  extended 
a  little  hand  and  a  round  arm,  whose  beauty  I  could  fully 
catch.  The  long  mousquetaires  of  later  days  were  then  not 
known,  but  her  hands  stood  perfectly  the  trying  test  of  white 
kids  that  ended  short  at  the  wrist. 

Reluctantly  I  moved  away  with  her  from  the  merry  throng 
upon  the  pavilion  floor.  At  the  edge  of  the  better  lighted 
circle  she  paused  for  a  moment,  standing  straight  and  draw- 
ing a  full,  deep  breath.  If  that  were  coquetry  it  was  perfect 
I  swear  that  now  I  caught  the  full  outline  of  a  red,  red 
heart  upon  her  corsage! 

"Mademoiselle,"  I  said,  as  I  left  her,  "you  are  Ellen,  and 
you  have  a  heart!  At  half  past  ten  I  shall  come  again. 
Some  day  I  shall  take  away  your  mask  and  your  heart." 

"Oh,  thank  thee!"  she  mocked  again. 

At  half  past  ten  I  had  kept  my  word,  and  I  stood  once  more 
at  the  Row  of  Mystery.  The  chairs  were  vacant,  for  the  blue 
coats  had  wTOUght  havoc  there!  A  Utile  apart  sat  a  blonde 
beauty  of  petite  figure,  who  talked  in  a  deep  contralto  voice, 
astonishing  for  one  so  slight,  with  a  young  lieutenant  who 
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leaned  close  to  her.  I  selected  her  for  Tudie  Devlin  of 
Kentucky.  She  whom  I  fancied  to  be  the  "Evans  girl  from 
up  North,"  was  just  promenading  away  with  a  young  man  in 
evening  dress.  A  brunette  whom  I  imagined  to  be  Sadie 
Galloway  of  the  Ninth  was  leaning  on  the  back  of  a  chair 
and  conversing  with  a  man  whom  I  could  not  see,  hidden  in 
the  shade  of  a  tent  fold.  I  looked  behind  me  and  saw  a  row 
of  disgnmtled  gentlemen,  nervously  pacing  up  and  down- 
At  least  there  were  others  disappointed  1 

I  searched  the  dancing  floor  and  presently  wished  I  had 
not  done  so,  I  saw  her  once  more — dancing  with  a  tail, 
slender  man  in  uniform.  At  least  he  offered  no  disguise  to 
rae.  In  my  heart  I  resented  seeing  him  wear  the  blue  of  our 
government.  And  certainly  it  gave  me  some  pang  to  which 
I  was  not  entitled,  which  I  did  not  stop  to  analyze,  some  feel- 
ing of  wretchedness,  to  see  this  girl  dancing  with  none  less 
than  Gordon  Ormc,  minister  of  the  Gospel,  captain  of  the 
English  Army,  and  what  other  inconsistent  things  I  knew 
not! 

"Buck  up^  Jack,"  I  heard  a  voice  at  my  side.  "Did  she 
run  away  from  you?" 

I  feigned  ignorance  to  Kitty.  *They  are  all  alike,"  said  I^ 
indifferently.    "All  dressed  alike " 

"And  I  doubt  not  all  acted  alike." 

"I  saw  but  one,"  I  admitted,  "the  one  with  a  red  heart  on 
her  corsage." 

Kitty  laughed  a  merry  peal.  "There  were  twelve  red 
hearts,"  she  said.  "All  there,  and  all  offered  to  any  who 
might  take  them.  Silly,  silly!  Now,  I  wonder  if  indeed  you 
did  meet  Ellen?  Come,  I'll  introduce  you  to  a  hundred 
more,  the  nicest  girls  you  ever  saw." 
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"Then  it  was  Ellen?" 

"How  should  I  know?  I  did  not  see  you.  I  was  too  busy 
flirting  with  my  husband — for  after  awhile  I  found  that  it 
was  Matt,  of  course  I  It  seems  some  sort  of  fate  that  I  never 
see  a  handsome  man  who  doesn't  turn  out  to  be  Matt." 

"I  must  have  one  more  dance,"  I  said. 

"Then  select  some  other  partner.  It  is  too  late  to  find 
Ellen  now,  or  to  get  a  word  with  her  if  we  did.  The  last  1 
saw  of  her  she  was  simply  persecuted  by  Larry  Belknap  of 
ihe  Ninth  Dragoons— all  the  Army  knows  that  he's  awfully 
gone  over  Ellen," 

"But  we'll  find  her  somewhere—" 

"No,  Jack,  you'd  better  banish  Ellen,  and  all  the  rcsL 
Take  my  advice  and  run  over  home  and  go  to  bed.  You 
forget  youVe  the  match  on  for  to-mcrrow;  and  I  must  say, 
not  wanting  to  disturb  you  in  the  least,  I  believe  you're  going 
to  need  all  your  nerve,  There*s  Scotch  on  the  sideboard, 
but  don't  drink  champagne." 

The  scene  had  lost  interest  to  me.  The  lights  had  paled, 
the  music  was  less  sweet. 

Presently  I  strolled  over  to  Number  i6  and  got  Johnson 
to  show  me  my  little  room.  But  I  did  very  little  at  the 
business  of  sleepmg;  and  when  at  lasi  I  slept  I  saw  a  long 
row  of  figures  in  aUcmate  black  and  white;  and  of  these 
one  wore  a  red  rose  and  a  gold  comb  viith  a  jewel  in  it,  and 
her  hair  was  very  fragrant.  I  did  not  see  Grace  Sheraton 
in  my  dreams.  Clearly  I  reasoned  it  out  to  myself  as  I  lay 
awake,  that  if  I  had  seen  Ellen  once,  then  indeed  it  vrere  best 
for  me  I  should  never  see  Ellen  again  I 
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IF  REMORSE,  mental  or  physical,  affected  any  of  the 
dwellers  at  Jefferson  Barracks  on  the  morning  follow- 
ing the  officers'  ball,  at  least  neither  was  in  evidence. 
By  noon  all  traces  of  the  late  festivities  had  been  removed 
from  the  parade  ground,  and  the  routine  of  the  Post  went  on 
with  the  usual  mechanical  precision.  The  Army  had  enter- 
tained, it  now  labored-  In  a  few  hours  it  would  again  be 
ready  to  be  entertained;  the  next  little  event  of  interest 
being  the  pigeon  match  between  Ormc  and  myself,  which 
swift  rumor  seemed  to  have  magnified  into  an  importance 
not  wholly  welcome  to  myself. 

We  had  a  late  breakfast  at  Number  i6,  and  my  friend 
Stevenson,  who  was  to  handle  me  in  the  match,  saw  to  it  that 
I  had  a  nard  tubbing  before  breakfast  and  a  good  run  after- 
ward, and  later  a  hearty  luncheon  with  no  heavy  wines.  I 
was  surpnsed  at  these  business-like  proceedings,  which  were 
all  new  to  me.  and  I  reflected  with  no  satisfaction  that  my  hot- 
headedness  in  accepting  Orme's  challenge  might  result  in  no 
glory  to  myself,  and  worse  than  that,  let  in  my  friends  foi 
loss;  for  Stevenson  informed  me  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
I  had  never  shot  in  a  race,  a  number  of  wagers  were  backing 
me  against  the  Englishman.  I  reasoned,  however,  that  these 
responsibilities  should  not  be  considered  by  one  who  needed 
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perfect  command  of  himself.  Moreover,  although  I  hat 
never  shot  at  trapped  birds,  1  reasoned  that  a  bird  in  the  air 
was  a  flying  bird  after  all,  whether  from  trap  or  tree.  Then, 
again,  I  was  offended  at  Orme's  air  of  superiority-  Lastly, 
though  it  migJit  be  the  fault  of  the  Cowles'  blood  to  accept 
any  sort  of  challenge,  it  was  not  our  way  to  regret  that  so 
soon  as  the  day  following. 

The  grounds  for  the  match  had  been  arranged  at  the  usual 
place,  near  to  the  edge  of  the  military  reservation,  and  here, 
a  half  hour  before  the  time  set,  there  began  to  gather  practi- 
cally all  of  the  young  officers  about  the  Post,  all  the  enlisted 
men  who  could  get  leave,  with  cooks,  strikers,  laundresses, 
and  other  scattered  persormel  of  the  barracks.  There  came 
as  well  many  civilians  from  the  city;  and  I  was  surprised  to 
see  a  line  of  carriages,  with  many  ladies,  drawn  up  back  of 
the  score.  Evidently  our  little  matter  was  to  be  made  a 
semi-fashionable  affair,  and  used  as  another  expedient  to 
while  away  ennui -ridden  Army  time. 

My  opponent,  accompanied  by  Major  Williams,  arrived 
at  about  the  same  time  tliat  our  party  reached  the  grounds. 
Orme  shook  hands  with  me,  and  declared  that  he  was  feeling 
well,  although  Williams  laughingly  announced  that  he  had 
not  been  able  to  make  his  man  go  to  bed  for  more  than  an 
hour  that  morning,  or  to  keep  him  from  eating  and  drinking 
everything  he  could  lay  his  hands  upon.  Yet  now  his  eye 
was  bright,  his  skin  firm,  his  step  light  and  easy.  That  the 
man  had  a  superb  constitution  was  evident,  and  I  knew  that 
my  work  was  cut  out  for  me,  for  Orme,  whatever  his  pro* 
fession,  was  an  old  one  at  the  game  of  speedy  going.  As  a 
man  I  dislikefi  and  now  suspected  him.  As  an  opponent  at 
^py  game  one  was  obliged  to  take  account  of  him. 
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••What  boundary  do  we  use,  gentlemen?"  Onne  asked,  as 
he  looked  out  over  the  field.  This  question  showed  his 
acquaintance,  but  none  the  less  his  confidence  and  his  cour- 
tesy as  well,  for  in  closely  made  matches  all  details  are  care- 
fully weighed  before  the  issue  is  joined.  "I  am  more  used 
to  the  Monaco  bounds  of  eighteen  yards/*  he  added,  "but 
whatever  is  your  custom  here  will  please  me.  I  only  want 
to  have  a  notion  of  your  sport.*' 

"Our  races  here  have  usually  been  shot  at  fifty  yards 
bounds,*'  said  Stevenson. 

"As  you  like,'*  said  Orme,  "if  that  pleases  Mr.  Cowles." 

"Perfectly,"  said  I,  who  indeed  knew  little  about  the 
matter. 

Ormc  stepped  over  to  the  coops  where  the  birds  were 
kept — splendid,  iridescent  creatures,  with  long  tails,  clean, 
gamy  heads  and  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  on  their  breasts. 
"By  Jove!**  he  said,  "they're  rippers  for  looks,  and  they 
should  fly  a  bit,  Vm  thinking.  I  have  never  seen  them 
before,  much  less  shot  a  race  at  them." 

"Still  your  advantage,"  said  I,  laughing,  "for  I  never  shot 
a  race  at  any  sort  in  my  life." 

"And  yet  you  match  against  me?  My  dear  fellow,  I 
hardly  like " 

"The  match  is  made,  Captain  Onne,  and  I  am  sure  Mr. 
Cowles  would  not  ask  for  any  readjustment,"  commented 
Stevenson  stiffly. 

"Don't  understand  me  to  wish  to  urge  anything,"  said 
Orme.  "I  only  wish  it  so  we  shall  all  have  a  chance  at 
revenge.  Is  there  any  one  who  wishes  to  back  me,  perhaps, 
or  to  back  Mr.  Cowles?  Sometimes  in  England  we  shoot  at 
a  guinea  a  bird  or  five,  or  ten."     Stevenson  shook  his  head 
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•*Too  gaited  for  me  at  this  time  of  the  month,"  he  said;  "but 
I'll  lay  you  a  hundred  dollars  on  the  issue," 

"Five  if  you  like,  on  the  Virginian,  sir,"  said  young 
Belknap  of  the  Ninth  to  Orme. 

"  Done,  and  done,  gentlemen.  Let  It  be  dollars  and  not 
guineas  if  you  like.  Would  any  one  else  like  to  lay  a  little 
something?  You  see,  I'm  a  stranger  here,  but  I  wish  to  do 
what  will  make  it  interesting  for  any  of  you  who  care  to 
wager  something." 

A  few  more  wagers  were  laid,  and  the  civilian  element 
began  to  plunge  a  bit  on  Orme,  word  having  passed  that  he 
was  an  old  hand  at  the  game,  whereas  I  was  but  a  novice. 
Orme  took  some  of  these  wagers  carelessly. 

"Now  as  to  our  referee,  Captain,"  said  Stevenson.  "You 
are,  as  you  say,  something  of  a  stranger  among  us,  and  we 
wish  your  acquaintance  were  greater,  so  that  you  might  name 
some  one  who  would  suit  you." 

"I'm  indiEerent,"  said  Orme  politely.  "Any  one  Mr. 
Cowles  may  name  will  please  me." 

His  conduct  was  handsome  throughout,  and  bis  sporting 
attitude  made  him  many  friends  among  us.  1  suspect  some 
Army  money  went  on  him,  quietly,  although  Uttle  betting 
was  now  done  in  our  presence, 

"I  sec  Judge  Reeves,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State, 
over  there  in  a  carriage,"  suggested  Major  Williams.  "Tve 
very  much  a  notion  to  go  and  ask  him  to  act  as  our  referee." 

"God  bless  my  sou]  I"  *vid  Orme,  "this  is  an  extraordinai) 
cooncry!    Wnai — a  juoge  of  the  Supreme  C^urt?" 

Williams  laughed.    "You  don't  knww  tcjs  country.  Cap- 
tain, and  you  don't  know  Judge  Reeves.    He's  a  miie  AJ 
but  game  as  a  5ghting  cock,  and  not  to  mention  a  f«w  (Xaj 
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in  his  time,  he  knows  more  even  about  guns  and  dogs  to-day 
than  he  docs  about  law.  He'll  not  be  offended  if  I  ask  him, 
and  here  goes.'* 

He  edged  off  through  the  crowd,  and  we  saw  him  engaged 
in  earnest  convcrsalion  with  the  judge.  To  our  surprise 
and  amusement  we  observed  the  judge  climb  hastily  down 
out  of  his  carriage  and  take  Major  Wilhams'  arm. 

Judge  Reeves  was  a  tall,  thin  man,  whose  long  hair  and 
beard  were  silvery  white,  yet  his  stature  was  erect  and  vig- 
orous. It  was  always  said  of  him  that  he  was  the  most  dig- 
nified man  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  that  he  carried  this 
formahty  into  every  detail  of  his  daily  life.  The  story  ran 
that  each  night,  when  he  and  his  aged  consort  retired,  they 
stood,  each  with  candle  in  hand,  on  either  side  of  the  great 
bed  which  all  their  married  life  they  had  occupied  in  har- 
mony. She,  formally  bowing  to  him  across  the  bed,  said 
"Good-night,  Judge  Reeves";  whereat  he,  bowing  with  yet 
greater  formality,  replied,  "  Good-night,  Mrs.  Reeves."  Each 
then  blew  out  the  candle,  and  so  retired  I  I  cannot  vouch  as 
to  the  truth  of  this  story,  or  of  the  further  report  that  they 
carried  out  their  ceremony  when  seating  themselves  at  table, 
each  meal  of  the  dayj  but  I  will  say  that  the  appearance  of 
this  gentleman  would  have  given  such  stories  likelihood. 

We  uncovered  as  the  judge  approached  us,  and  he  shook 
bands  with  us  in  the  most  solemn  way,  his  own  wide  black 
hat  in  his  hand  **A — a — hem,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  **a 
somewhat  unusual  situation  for  one  on  the  bench — most 
unusual,  I  may  say.  But  the  Court  can  see  no  harm  in  it, 
since  no  law  of  the  land  is  Niolated.  Neither  does  the  Court 
hold  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  its  office  to  witness  this  little 
trial   of   skill   between   gentlemen.     Further  speaking,  the 
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Court  does  not  here  pass  upon  questions  of  law,  but 
rather  as  jury  in  matters  of  ocular  evidence,  with  the  simple 
duty  of  determining  whether  certain  flying  objects  fall  upon 
this  or  the  other  side  of  that  certain  lint  marked  out  as  the 
boundaries.  Gentlemen,  I  am,  a — hem,  yours  with  great 
pleasure.'*  If  there  was  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  it  vi'as  a  very 
solemn  one.  I  venture  to  say  he  v^ould  have  lost  no  voles 
at  the  next  election  were  he  up  for  office. 

"Is  the  case  ready  for  argument?"  presently  asked  the 
judge,  benignly.  Williams  and  Stevenson  both  replied  "All 
ready," 

"I  suggest  that  the  gentlemen  place  their  ammunition  and 
loading  tools  upon  the  head  of  the  cask  at  my  right,"  said 
the  judge.  "I  presume  it  to  be  imderstood  that  each  may 
employ  such  charge  as  he  prefers,  and  that  each  shall  load 
his  own  piece?"  The  seconds  assented  to  this.  Of  course, 
in  those  days  only  muzzle  loaders  were  used,  although  we  had 
cut-felt  wads  and  all  the  improvements  in  gunnery  known  at 
that  time.  My  weapon  was  supplied  mc  by  Captain  Steven- 
son— a  good  Manton,  somewhat  battered  up  from  much  use, 
but  of  excellent  even  pattern.  Orme  shot  a  Pope-made  gun 
of  London,  with  the  customary  straight  hand  and  slight  drop 
of  the  English  makes.  I  think  he  had  brought  (his  with  him 
on  his  travels. 

"Shall  the  firing  be  with  the  single  barrel,  or  with  both 
barrels?"  inquired  our  referee.  In  those  days  many  .Amer- 
ican matches  were  shot  from  plunge  traps,  and  with  the  single 
barrel. 

"I'm  more  used  to  the  use  of  both  barrels,"  suggested 
Orme,  "but  I  do  not  insist." 

^It  is  the  fiame  to  me,"  I  said.    So  finally  we  decided  that 
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the  rise  should  be  at  twenty-eight  yards,  the  use  of  both  bar- 
rels allowed,  and  the  boundary  at  fifty  yards — such  rules  as 
came  to  be  later  more  generally  accepted  in  this  country. 

"Gentlemen,  I  suggest  that  you  agree  each  bird  to  be 
gathered  fairly  by  the  hand,  each  of  you  to  select  a  gatherer. 
Each  gentleman  may  remunerate  his  gatherer,  but  the  said 
remuneration  shall  in  each  case  remain  the  same.  Is  that 
satisfactory?"  We  agreed,  and  each  tossed  a  silver  dollar 
to  a  grinning  darky  boy. 

"Now,  then,  gentlemen,  the  Court  is  informed  that  this 
match  is  to  be  for  the  sum  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars, 
wagered  by  Captain  Ormc,  against  a  certain  black  stallion 
horse,  the  same  not  introduced  in  evidence,  but  stated  by 
Mr.  Cowlcs  to  be  of  the  value  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars 
in  the  open  market.  As  the  match  is  stated  to  be  on  even 
tPnnSj  the  said  John  Cowles  guarantees  this  certain  horse 
to  be  of  such  value,  or  agrees  to  make  good  any  deficit  in 
that  value.     Is  that  understood,  gentlemen?" 

"I  did  not  ask  any  guarantee,"  said  Orme.  "I  know  the 
horse,  and  he  is  worth  more  than  twice  that  sum.  You  arc 
using  me  very  handsomely,  gentlemen." 

"Judge  Reeves  is  right,"  said  I.  "The  match  is  to  be 
even."    We  bowed  to  each  other. 

The  judge  felt  in  his  pockets.  "Ahem,  gentlemen,"  he 
resumed.  "The  Court  being,  as  it  were,  broke,  vnH  some 
one  be  so  good  as  to  lend  the  Court  a  silver  coin?  Thank 
you,"  to  Williams,  "and  now,  gentlemen,  will  you  toss  for  the 
order  of  precedence?" 

We  threw  the  coin,  and  I  lost  the  toss.  Orme  sent  me  to 
the  score  first,  with  the  purpose,  as  I  knew,  of  studying  his 
man. 
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1  loaded  at  the  open  bowls,  and  adjusted  the  caps  as  I 
stepped  to  the  score.  I  was  perhaps  a  bit  loo  tense  and  eager, 
although  my  health  and  youth  had  never  allowed  me  to  be  a 
victim  of  what  is  known  as  nervousness.  Our  birds  were  to 
be  flown  by  hand  from  behind  a  screen,  and  my  first  bird 
started  off  a  trifle  low,  but  fast,  and  I  knew  I  was  not  on  with 
the  first  barrel,  the  hang  of  Stevenson's  gun  being  not  quite 
the  same  as  my  own.  I  killed  it  with  the  second,  but  it 
strugglc-d  over  the  tape. 

*'Lo5t  bird  I'*  called  out  Judge  Reeves  sharply  and  dis- 
tinctly; and  it  was  evident  that  now  he  would  be  as  decisive 
as  he  had  hitherto  been  deUberale. 

Under  the  etiquette  of  the  game  no  comment  was  made 
on  my  mishap,  and  my  second,  Stevenson,  did  not  ma.ke  the 
mistake  of  commiserating  me.  No  one  spoke  a  word  as 
Orme  stepped  to  the  score.  He  killed  his  bird  as  clean  as 
though  he  had  done  nothing  else  all  his  life,  and  indeed,  I 
think  he  was  half  turned  about  from  the  score  before  the  bird 
was  down.  "Dead  bird!'*  called  the  referee,  with  jaw  clos- 
ing like  a  steel  trap. 

Stevenson  whispered  to  me  this  time.  "  Get  full  on  with 
your  first ,"  he  said,  "  They're  lead-packers—old  ones, 
every  one,  and  a  picked  lot.*' 

I  was  a  trifle  angry  with  myself  by  this  time,  but  it  only  left 
me  well  keyed.  My  bird  fell  dead  inside  of  Ormc's.  A  mur- 
mur of  applause  ran  down  the  line.  "Silence  in  the  court/' 
thundered  Judge  Reeves, 

We  shot  along  for  ten  birds,  and  Orme  was  straight^  to  my 
nine  killed,  Stevenson  whispered  to  me  once  more,  *'"Take 
it  easy,  and  don't  be  worried  about  it.  It's  a  long  road  to  a 
hundred.     Don^t  think  about  your  next  bird,  and  don't 
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worry  whether  he  kills  his  or  not.  Just  you  kill  'em  one  al 
a  time  and  kill  each  one  dead.  You  mustn't  think  of  any- 
thing on  earth  but  that  one  bird  before  you." 

This  was  excellent  advice  in  the  game,  and  I  nodded  to 
him.  Whatever  the  cause,  1  was  by  this  time  perfectly  calm. 
I  was  now  accustomed  to  my  gun,  and  had  confidence  in  iL 
I  knew  I  could  shoot  to  the  top  of  my  skill,  and  if  I  were 
beaten  it  would  be  through  no  fault  of  my  own  nerves  and 
muscles,  but  through  the  luck  of  the  birds  or  the  greater  skill 
of  the  other  man. 

Orme  went  on  as  though  he  could  kill  a  hundred  straight. 
His  time  was  perfect,  and  his  style  at  the  trap  beautiful.  He 
shot  carelessly,  but  with  absolute  confidence,  and  more  than 
half  the  time  he  did  not  use  his  second  barrel. 

*'01d  Virginia  never  tires,"  whispered  Stevenson.  "He'U 
come  back  to  you  before  long,  never  fear." 

But  Orme  made  it  twenty  straight  before  he  came  back. 
Then  he  caught  a  strong  right-quarterer,  which  escaped 
altogether,  apparently  very  lightly  hit.  No  one  spoke  a 
word  of  sympathy  or  exultation,  but  I  caught  the  glint  of 
Stevenson's  eye.     Orme  seemed  not  in  the  least  disturbed. 

We  were  now  tied,  but  luck  ran  against  us  both  for  a  time, 
since  out  of  the  next  five  I  missed  three  and  Orme  two,  and 
the  odds  again  were  against  me.  It  stood  the  same  at  thirty, 
and  at  thirty-five.  Al  forty  the  fortune  of  war  once  more 
favored  me,  for  although  Orme  shot  like  a  machine,  with  a 
grace  and  beauty  of  delivery  I  have  never  seen  surpassed, 
he  lost  one  bird  stone  dead  over  the  line,  carried  out  by  a 
slant  of  the  rising  wind,  which  blew  from  left  to  right  across 
the  field-  Five  birds  farther  on,  yet  another  struggled  over 
for  him,  and  at  sixty-five  I  had  him  back  of  me  two  birds, 
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The  interest  all  along  ihe  line  was  now  intense.  Stevenson 
later  told  me  that  they  liatl  never  seen  such  shooting  as  we 
were  doing.  For  myself,  il  did  not  seem  that  I  could  miss. 
I  doubt  not  that  eventually  I  must  have  woi;,  for  fate  docs 
not  so  favor  two  men  at  the  same  hour. 

We  went  on  slowly,  as  such  a  match  must,  occasionally 
pausing  to  cool  our  barrels,  and  taking  full  time  with  the 
loading.  Following  my  second's  instructions  perfectly,  I 
looked  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  not  even  watching 
Orme,  1  heard  the  confusion  of  low  talk  back  of  us,  and 
knew  that  a  large  crowd  had  assembled,  but  I  did  not  look 
toward  the  row  of  carriages,  nor  pay  attention  to  the  new 
arrivals  which  constantly  came  in.  We  shot  on  steadily, 
and  presently  I  lost  a  bird,  which  came  in  sharjjly  to  the 
left. 

The  heap  of  dead  birds,  some  of  them  still  fluttering  in  their 
last  gasps,  now  grew  larger  at  the  side  of  the  referee,  and  the 
negro  boys  were  perhaps  less  careful  to  wTing  the  necks  of  the 
birds  as  they  gathered  them.  Occasionally  a  bird  was  tossed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  a  fluttering  wing.  Wild  pigeons 
decoy  readily  to  any  such  sign,  and  I  noticed  that  several 
birds,  rising  in  such  position  that  they  headed  toward  the 
score,  were  incomers,  and  very  fast.  My  seventieth  bird  was 
such,  and  it  came  straight  and  swift  as  an  arrow,  swooping 
down  and  curving  about  with  the  great  speed  of  these  birds 
when  fairly  on  the  wing.  I  covered  it,  lost  sight  of  it,  then 
suddenly  realized  that  I  must  fire  quickly  if  I  was  to  reach  It 
before  it  crossed  the  score.  It  was  so  close  when  I  fired  that 
the  charge  cut  away  the  quills  of  a  wing.  It  fell,  just  inside 
the  line,  with  its  head  up,  and  my  gatherer  pounced  upon  it 
like  a  cat.    The  decision  of  the  referee  was  prompt,  but  even 
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so,  it  was  almost  lost  in  the  sudden  stir  and  murmur  which 
arose  behind  us. 

Some  one  came  pushing  through  the  crowd,  evidently  hav- 
ing sprung  down  from  one  of  the  carriages.  I  turned  to  see 
a  young  girl,  clad  in  while  lawn,  a  thin  silver-gray  veil  drawn 
tight  imder  her  chin,  who  now  pushed  forward  through  the*' 
men,  and  ran  up  to  the  black  boy  who  stood  with  the  bird  m, 
his  hand,  hanging  by  one  wing.  She  caught  it  from  him,' 
and  held  it  against  her  breast,  where  its  blood  drabbled  her. 
gown  and  hands.  I  remember  I  saw  one  drop  of  blood  at 
its  beak,  and  remember  how  glad  I  was  that  the  bird  was  in 
effect  dead,  so  that  a  trying  scene  would  soon  be  ended. 

"Stop  this  at  once!"  cried  the  girl,  raising  an  imperative 
hand.  "Aren't  you  ashamed,  all  of  you?  Look,  look  at 
thisl"  She  held  out  the  dying  bird  in  her  hand.  "Judge 
Reeves,"  she  cried,  "what  are  you  doing  there?" 

Our  decisive  referee  grew  suddenly  abashed.  "Ah — ah, 
my  dear  young  lady — my  ver>'  dear  young  lady,"  he  began. 

"Captain  Stevenson,"  exclaimed  the  girl,  whirling  sud- 
denly on  my  second,  "stop  this  at  oncel  Tm  ashamed  of 
you." 

"Now,  now,  my  dear  Miss  Ellen,"  began  Stevenson, 
"can't  you  be  a  good  fellow  and  run  back  home?  We're 
off  the  reservation,  and  really — this,  you  see,  is  a  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  1  We*re  doing  nothing  unlawful." 
He  motioned  toward  Judge  Reeves,  who  looked  suddenly 
uncomfortable. 

Major  Williams  added  his  counsel.  "It  is  a  Uttle  sport 
between  Captain  Orme  and  Mr.  Cowlcs,  Miss  Ellen." 

"Sport,  great  sport,  isn*t  it?"  cried  the  girl,  holding  out 
her  drabbled  hands.    "Look  there" — she  pointed  toward 
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the  pile  of  dead  birds — "hundreds  of  these  killed,  for  money^ 
for  sport.  It  isn't  sport.  You  had  a]l  these  birds  once,  you 
owned  ihem." 

And  there  she  hit  a  large  truth,  with  a  woman's  guess, 
although  none  of  us  had  paused  to  consider  it  so  before. 

'^The  law,  Miss  Ellen,"  began  Judge  Reeves,  clearing  his 
throat,  "allows  the  reducing  to  possession  of  animals  jera 
natura,  that  is  to  say,  of  wild  nature,  and  ancient  custom 
sanctions  it." 

**Thcy  were  alieady  reduced,"  she  flashed.  "The  sport 
was  in  getting  ihem  the  first  time,  not  in  butchering  them 
afterward." 

Stevenson  and  Williams  lubbed  their  chins  and  looked  at 
each  other.  As  for  me,  I  was  looking  at  the  girl:  for  it 
seemed  to  me  that  never  in  my  life  had  I  seen  one  so  beauti- 
ful 

Her  hair,  reddish  brown  in  the  sunlight,  was  massed  up 
by  the  binding  veil,  which  she  pushed  back  now  from  her 
face.  Her  eyes,  wide  and  dark,  were  as  sad  as  they  were 
angry.  Tears  streamed  from  them  down  her  cheek,  which 
she  did  not  dry.  Fearless,  eager,  she  had,  without  thought, 
intruded  where  the  average  woman  would  not  have  ventured, 
and  she  stood  now  courageously  intent  only  upon  having  the 
way  of  what  she  felt  was  right  and  justice.  There  came  lo  me 
as  I  looked  at  her  a  curious  sense  that  1  and  all  my  friends 
were  very  insignificant  creatures;  and  it  was  so,  I  think,  in 
sooth,  she  held  us. 

*' Captain  Orrae,"  said  I  to  my  opponent,  "you  observe 
the  actual  Supreme  Court  of  America!"  He  bowed  to  mc, 
with  a  questioning  raising  of  his  eyebrows,  as  though  he  did 
not  like  to  go  on  under  the  circumstances. 
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"I  am  unfortunate  to  lead  by  a  bird,"  said  I,  tentatively. 
For  some  reason  the  sport  had  lost  its  zest  to  me. 

"And  I  being  the  loser  as  it  stands,"  replied  Orme,  "do 
not  see  how  I  can  beg  off,"  Yet  I  thought  him  as  little 
eager  to  go  on  as  1  myself. 

"Miss  Ellen,"  said  Judge  Reeves,  removing  the  hat  from 
his  white  hair,  "these  gentlemen  desire  to  be  sportsmen  as 
among  themselves,  but  of  course  always  gentlemen  as  re- 
gards the  wish  of  ladies.  Certain  financial  considerations  are 
involved,  so  that  boih  feel  a  delicacy  in  regard  to  making 
any  motion  looking  to  the  altering  of  ihe  original  conditions 
of  this  contract.  Under  these  circumstances,  then,  appeal  is 
taken  from  this  lower  Court" — and  he  bowed  very  low — "to 
what  my  young  friend  very  justly  calls  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  Miss  Ellen,  it  is  for  you  to  say  whether 
we  shall  resume  or  discontinue." 

The  girl  bowed  to  Judge  Reeves,  and  then  swept  a  sudden 
band  toward  Stevenson  and  Williams.  "Go  home,  all  of 
youl"  she  said. 

And  so,  in  sooth,  much  shamefaced,  we  did  go  home, 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  officers  of  the  Army,  and  all, 
vaguely  feeling  we  had  been  caught  doing  some  ignoble 
thing.  For  my  part,  although  I  hope  mawkishness  no  more 
marks  me  than  another,  and  although  I  made  neither  then 
nor  at  any  lime  a  resolution  to  discontinue  sports  of  the  field, 
I  have  never  since  then  shot  in  a  pigeon  match,  nor  cared  to 
see  others  do  so,  for  it  has  never  again  seemed  to  me  as 
actual  sport.  I  think  the  intuitive  dictum  of  the  Army  girl 
was  right. 

"Now  wasn't  that  like  Ellen!"  exclaimed  Kitty,  when 
finally  we  found  ourselves  at  her  carriage — "just  like  that  girl. 
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Just  wasnH  it  like  that  girl!  To  fly  in  the  face  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  and  all  the  laws  of  sport  as  well! 
Jack,  I  was  keeping  count,"  she  held  out  her  ivory  tablets. 
"You'd  have  beaten  him  sure,  and  I  wanted  to  see  you  do 
it.  You  were  one  ahead,  and  would  have  made  it  better  in 
the  next  twenty-five.  Oh,  won't  I  talk  to  that  girl  when  I 
see  her!*' 

'*So  that  was  Ellen!*'  I  said  to  Kitty. 

"The  very  same.  Now  you've  seen  her.  What  you 
think  I  don't  know,  but  what  she  thinks  of  you  is  pretty 
evident." 

"You  were  right,  Mrs.  Kitty,"  said  I.  "She's  desperately 
good  looking.  But  that  isn't  the  girl  I  danced  with  last 
night.  In  the  name  of  Providence,  let  me  get  away  from 
this  country,  for  I  know  not  what  may  happen  to  me!  No 
man  is  safe  in  this  neighborhood  of  beauties." 

"Lei's  all  go  home  and  get  a  bite  to  eat,"  said  Stevenson, 
with  much  common  sense.  "You've  got  glory  enough  just 
the  way  it  stands." 

So  that  was  Ellen  J  And  it  moreover  was  none  less  than 
Ellen  Meriwether,  daughter  of  my  father's  friend  and  busi- 
ness associate,  whom  I  had  traveled  thus  far  to  see,  and  whom, 
as  I  now  determined,  I  must  meet  at  the  very  first  possible 
opportunity.  Perhaps,  then,  it  might  very  naturally  come 
about  that — but  I  dismissed  this  very  rational  supposition 
as  swiftly  as  I  was  able. 
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EVENTS  had  somewhat  hurried  me  in  the  two  days 
since  my  arrival  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  but  on  the 
morning  foUowing  the  awkward  ending  of  my 
match  with  Ormc  1  had  both  opportunity  and  occasion  to 
take  stock  of  myself  and  of  my  plans.  The  mails  brought 
me  two  letters,  posted  at  Wallingford  soon  after  my  depart- 
ure; one  from  Grace  Sheraton  and  one  from  my  mother. 
The  first  one  was — what  shall  I  say?  Better  perhaps  that  I 
should  say  nothing,  save  that  it  was  like  Grace  Sheraton  her- 
self, formal,  correct  and  cold.  It  was  the  first  written  word 
I  had  ever  received  from  my  fiancee,  and  I  had  expected — I 
do  not  know  what.  At  least  I  had  thought  to  be  wanned, 
comforted,  consoled  in  these  times  of  my  adversity.  It 
seemed  to  my  judgment,  perhaps  warped  by  sudden  mis- 
fortune, that  possibly  my  fiancde  regretted  her  hasty  promise, 
rued  an  engagement  to  one  whose  affairs  had  suddenly 
taken  an  attitude  of  so  little  promise.  1  was  a  poor  man 
now,  and  worse  than  poor,  because  lately  I  had  been  rich, 
as  things  went  in  my  surroundings.  In  this  letter,  I  say,  1 
had  expected — I  do  not  know  what.  But  certainly  I  had 
not  expected  to  see  silting  on  the  page  written  in  my  fiancee's 
hand,  the  face  of  another  woman.    I  hated  myself  for  it. 

The  second  letter  was  from  my  mother,  and  it  left  mc 
still  more  disconcerted  and  sad.      "Jack,"  it  said,  "I  grieve 
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unspeakably.  I  am  sad  beyond  all  imaginings  of  sadness. 
I  need  thee.     Come  back  the  first  day  thee  can  lo  thy  mother." 

There  was  indeed  need  for  me  at  home.  Yet  here  was  I 
with  my  errand  not  yet  well  begun;  for  Captain  Stevenson 
told  me  this  morning  that  the  Post  Adjutant  had  received 
word  from  Colonel  Meriwether  saying  that  he  would  be  gone 
for  some  days  or  weeks  on  the  upper  frontier.  Rumor  passed 
about  that  a  new  man,  Sherman,  was  possibly  to  come  on  to 
assume  charge  of  Jefferson,  a  man  reported  to  be  a  martinet 
fit  to  stamp  out  any  demonstration  in  a  locality  where  seces- 
sion sentiment  was  waxing  strong.  Meriwether,  a  Virginian, 
and  hence  suspected  of  Southern  sympathy,  was  like  many 
other  Army  officers  at  the  time,  shifted  to  points  where  his 
influence  would  be  less  felt,  President  Buchanan  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  The  sum  of  all  which  was  that  if  I 
wished  to  meet  Colonel  Meriwether  and  lay  before  him  my 
own  personal  request,  I  would  be  obliged  to  seek  for  him 
far  to  the  West,  in  all  likelihood  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  if  not 
at  the  lower  settlements  around  the  old  town  of  Independ- 
ence. Therefore  I  wrote  at  once  both  to  my  fianc6e  and  to 
my  mother  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  return  at 
the  time,  nor  at  any  positive  future  time  then  determinable. 
I  bade  a  hasty  good-by  to  my  host  and  hostess,  and  before 
noon  was  off  for  the  city.  That  night  I  took  passage  on  the 
River  Belle^  a  boat  bound  up  the  Missouri. 

Thus,  somewhat  against  my  will,  I  found  myself  a  part  of 
that  motley  throng  of  keen-faced,  fearless  American  life  then 
pushing  out  over  the  fronliers.  About  me  were  men  bound 
for  Oregon,  for  California,  for  the  Plains,  and  not  a  few 
whose  purpose  I  took  to  be  partisanship  in  the  border  fighting 
between  slaver)'  and  free  soil.    It  was  in  the  West,  and  on 
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the  new  soils,  that  the  question  of  slavery  was  really  to  be 
debated  and  settled  tinaLly. 

The  intenseness,  the  eagerness,  the  compelling  confidence 
of  all  this  west-bound  population  did  not  fail  to  make  the 
utmost  impression  upon  my  own  heart,  hitherto  limited  by 
the  horizon  of  our  Virginia  hills.  I  say  that  1  had  entered 
upon  this  journey  against  my  will.  Our  churning  wheels 
had  hardly  reached  the  turbid  fiood  of  the  Missouri  before 
the  spell  of  the  frontier  had  caught  me.  In  spite  of  sadness, 
trouble,  doubt,  I  would  now  only  with  reluctance  have  re- 
signed my  advance  into  that  country  which  offered  to  all  men, 
young  and  old,  a  zest  of  deeds  bold  enough  to  banish  sad- 
ness, doubt  and  gricL 
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I  MADE  friends  with  many  of  these  strange  travelers, 
and  was  attracted  especially  by  one,  a  reticent  man 
of  perhaps  sixty  odd  years,  in  Western  garb,  full  of 
beard  and  with  long  hair  reaching  to  his  shoulders.  He  had 
the  face  of  an  old  Teuton  war  chief  I  had  once  seen  dcpiaed 
in  a  canvas  shomng  a  raid  in  some  European  forest  in  years 
long  before  a  Christian  civilization  was  known — -a  face  uerce 
and  eager,  aquiline  in  nose,  blue  of  eye;  a  figure  stalwart, 
muscular,  whose  every  movement  spoke  courage  and  self- 
confidence.  Auberry  was  his  name,  and  as  I  talked  with  him 
he  told  me  of  days  passed  with  my  heroes — Fremont,  Carson, 
Ashley,  Bill  Williams,  Jim  Bridger,  even  the  negro  ruffian 
Beckwourth — all  men  of  the  border  of  whose  deeds  I  had 
read.  Auberry  had  trapped  from  the  St.  Mary's  to  the  sources 
of  the  Red,  and  his  tales,  told  in  simple  and  matter-of-fact 
terms,  set  my  very  blood  atingle.  He  was  bound,  as  he 
informed  me,  for  Laramie;  always  provided  that  the  Sioux, 
now  grown  exceedingly  restless  over  the  many  wagon-trains 
pushing  up  the  Platte  to  all  the  swiftly-opening  West,  had 
not  by  this  time  swooped  down  and  closed  all  the  trails 
entirely.  I  wished  nothing  then  so  much  as  that  occasion 
might  permit  me  to  join  him  in  a  journey  across  the  Plains, 
Among  all  these  west-bound  travelers  the  savage  and  the 
half-civilized  seemed  to  nie  to  preponderate;  (his  not  to  say 
that  they  were  so  much  coarse  and  crude  as  they  were  fierce 
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absorbed,  self-centered.  E^ch  man  depended  upon  himself 
and  needed  to  do  so.  The  crew  on  the  decks  were  relics  from 
keel-boat  days,  surly  and  ugly  of  temper.  The  captain  was 
an  ex-pilot  of  the  lower  river,  taciturn  and  surly  of  disposi- 
tion. Our  pilot  had  been  drunk  for  a  week  at  the  levee  of 
St.  Louis  and  I  misdoubt  that  all  snags  and  sandbars  looked 
alike  to  him. 

Among  the  skin-clad  trappers,  hunters  and  long-haired 
plainsmen,  I  saw  but  one  woman,  and  she  certainly  was  fit 
to  bear  them  company.  I  should  say  that  she  was  at  least 
sixty  years  of  age,  and  nearly  six  feet  in  height,  thin,  angular, 
wrinkled  and  sinewy.  She  wore  a  sunbonnet  of  enormous 
projection,  dipped  snuflf  vigorously  each  few  moments,  and 
never  allowed  from  her  hands  the  long  squirrel  rifle  which 
made  a  part  of  her  equipage.  She  was  accompanied  by  her 
son,  a  tall,  thin,  ague-smitten  youth  of  perhaps  seventeen 
years  and  of  a  height  about  as  great  as  her  own.  Of  the  two 
the  mother  was  evidently  the  controlling  spirit,  and  in  her 
case  all  motherly  love  seemed  to  have  been  replaced  by  a 
\'ast  contempt  for  the  inefficiency  and  general  lack  of  male 
qualities  in  her  offspring.  When  I  first  saw  them  she  was 
driving  her  son  before  her  to  a  spot  where  an  opening  offered 
near  the  bow  of  the  boat,  in  full  sight  of  all  the  passengers,  of 
whose  attention  she  was  quite  oblivious. 

"Git  up,  there,  Andy  JacksonI"  she  said.    "Stan'  up!'* 

The  boy,  his  long  legs  braiding  under  him,  and  his  peaked 
face  still  more  pale,  did  as  he  was  bid.  He  had  no  sooner 
taken  his  f)osilion  than  to  my  surprise  I  saw  his  mother  cover 
him  with  the  long  barrel  of  a  dragoon  revolver. 

"Pull  your  gun,  you  low-down  coward,"  she  commanded, 
in  tones  that  might  have  been  heard  half  the  length  of  the 
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boat.    Re!  uctantly   the   boy   complied,   his   own   revolver 

trembling  in  his  unready  hand. 

"Now,  whut'd  you  do  if  a  man  was  to  kiwcr  you  like 
I*m  a  doin'  now?"  demanded  his  mother. 

"G^-g-Gawd,  Maw^  I  dunnol  I  think  Vd  j-j-j-jump  off 
in  the  river,"  confessed  the  boy. 

"Shore  you  would,  and  good  luck  if  you'd  git  plumb 
drownded,  you  white  livercd  son  of  misery.  Whatever  in 
Gawd  A'mighty's  world  you  was  homed  for  certainly  is 
more'n  I  can  tell — and  I  your  Maw  at  that,  that  orto  know 
if  anybody  could." 

"Madam,"  I  interrupted,  astonished  at  this  discourse^ 
'*  what  do  you  mean  by  such  talk  to  your  son — for  I  presume 
he  Is  your  son.  Why  do  you  abuse  him  in  this  way?"  I 
was  sorry  for  the  shivering  wretch  whom  she  had  made  the 
object  of  her  wrath. 

"Shut  up,  and  mind  yore  own  business,"  answered  the 
virago,  swiftly  turning  the  barrel  of  her  weapon  upon  me. 
"Whut  business  is  this  here  of  yores?'* 

"None,  madam,"  I  bowed,  "but  I  was  only  curious." 

"You  keep  your  own  cur'osity  to  yourself  ef  you'r  goin*  to 
travel  in  these  parts.  That's  a  mighty  good  thing  for  you 
to  learn." 

"Very  true,  madam,"  said  I,  gently  disengaging  the  re- 
volver barrel  from  the  line  of  my  waist,  "but  won*t  you  tell 
me  why  you  do  these  things  with  j'our  son?" 

"It's  none  of  your  damned  business,"  she  answered,  '*but 
I  don't  mind  tcllin'  you.  Tm  tryin'  to  make  a  man  out'n 
him." 

"Ah.  and  this  is  part  of  the  drill?" 

"Part  of  it.    You,  Andrew  Jackson,  stick  yore  pistol  up 
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agin  your  head  the  way  I  tol'  you.  Now  snap  it,  damn  youi 
Keep  on  a-snappinM  Quit  that  jumpin',  I  tell  you!  Snap 
it  till  you  git  through  bein'  scared  of  it.  Do  it  now,  or  by 
Gawd,  ril  chase  you  over  the  side  of  the  boat  and  feed  you 
to  the  catfish,  you  low-down  imcrtation  of  a  he -thing. 
Mister,"  she  turned  to  me  again,  **wiil  you  please  tell  me 
how  come  me  to  be  the  mother  of  a  thing  like  this — me,  a 
woman  of  ole  Missoury ;  and  me  a  cousin  of  ole  Simon  Ken- 
ton of  Kentucky  beside?" 

"My  good  woman,"  said  I,  somewhat  amused  by  her 
methods  of  action  and  speech,  "do  you  mind  telling  mc  what 
is  your  name?" 

"Name's  Mandy  McGovem;  and  I  come  from  Pike,"  she 
answered,  almost  before  the  words  were  out  of  my  mouth. 
"Fve  been  merried  three  times  and  my  first  two  husbands 
died  a-fightin,  like  gentlemen,  in  diffikiltics  with  friends. 
Then  along  come  this  Danny  Calkins,  that  taken  up  some 
land  nigh  to  me  in  the  bottoms — low-downest  coward  of  a 
man  that  ever  disgraced  the  sile  of  yearth — and  then  I  mer- 
ried him" 

"Is  he  dead,  too,  my  dear  woman?"  T  asked. 

"Don't  you  'dear  woman*  me — I  ain't  free  to  merry  agin 
yit,"  said  she,  "Naw,  he  ain't  dead,  and  I  ain*t  deevorced 
either.  I  just  done  left  him.  Why,  every  man  in  Pike  has 
whupped  Danny  Calkins  one  time  or  other.  When  a  man 
couldn't  git  no  reputation  any  other  way,  he'd  come  erlong 
and  whupped  my  husband.    I  got  right  tired  of  it," 

"I  should  think  you  might." 

"Yes,  and  me  the  wife  of  two  real  men  befo*  then.  If 
ever  a  woman  had  hard  luck  the  same  is  me,"  she  went  on. 
**  I  had  eight  chillen  by  my  two  husbands  that  was  real  men. 
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and  every  one  of  Ihem  died,  or  got  killed  like  a  man,  or  wen! 
West  like  a  man— exceptin'  this  thing  here,  the  son  of  that 
tbere  Danny  Calkins.  Why,  he*s  afraid  to  go  coon  huntin' 
at  night  for  fear  the  cats'U  get  him.  He  don't  like  to  melk 
a  keow  for  fear  she'll  kick  him.  He*s  afraid  to  court  a  gaL 
He  kaint  shoot,  he  kaint  chop,  he  kaint  do  nothin'-  rm 
lakin'  him  out  West  to  begin  over  again  where  the  plowin's 
easier;  and  whiles  we  go  along,  I'm  givin'  him  a  'casional 
dose  of  immanucl  traintn*,  to  see  if  I  can't  make  him  part 
way  intoe  a  man.  I  dunno ! "  Mrs.  McGovem  dipped  snufl 
vigorously. 

Thereafter  she  looked  at  me  carefully.  "Say,  mister," 
said  she,  "how  tall  are  you?" 

"About  six  feet,  I  think." 

"Hum!  That's  just  about  how  tall  my  first  husband  was. 
You  look  some  like  him  in  the  face,  too.  Say,  he  was  the 
fighlin'est  man  in  Pike.  How  come  him  to  get  killed  was 
a  diHikilty  with  his  brother-in-law,  a  Dutclunan  that  kept  a 
saloon  and  couldn't  talk  English.  Jim,  he  went  in  there  to 
get  a  bite  to  eat  and  asked  this  Dutchman  what  he  could  set 
up.  Paul — that  was  the  Dutchman's  name — he  says,  *Well, 
we  got  dawg — mallard  dawg,  and  red  head  dawg,  and  canvas 
back  dawg — what's  the  kind  of  dawg  you  like,  Chim?' 

"My  husband  thought  he  was  pokin'  fun  at  him,  tatkin' 
about  catin'  dawg — not  knowin'  the  Dutchman  was  tryin'  lo 
say  *duck,'  and  couldn't.  'I  might  have  a  piece  of  duck,* 
said  Jim,  *bit  1  ain't  ealin'  no  dawg.' 

" '  I  said  dawg,*  says  Paul,  still  a-tr>-in'  to  say  'duck.* 

" '  I  know  you  did,'  says  Jim,  and  then  they  clinched,  Jim 
he  broke  his  knife  off,  and  the  Dutchman  soaked  him  with 
a  beer  mallet.     *But  Mandy,'  says  Jim  to  me,  jest  before 
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he  shet  his  eyes,  'I  die  content.  That  there  fellow  was  the 
sweetest  cuttin*  man  I  ever  did  cut  in  all  my  life — he  was  jest 
like  a  ripe  pumpkin.'  Say,  there  was  a  man  for  you,  was 
Jim — you  look  some  like  him."  She  dipped  snuff  again 
vigorously, 

"You  compliment  me  very  much,  Mrs.  McGovem,*'  I 
said. 

"Say,"  she  responded,  "I  got  two  thousand  head  o' 
hawgs  runnin'  around  in  the  timber  down  there  in  Pike." 

At  the  moment  I  did  not  see  the  veiled  tenderness  of  this 
speech,  but  thought  of  nothing  better  than  to  tell  her  that  I 
was  going  no  further  up  the  river  than  Fort  Leavenworth. 

"Um-hum!"  she  said.  "Say,  mister,  mcbbe  that's  yore 
wife  back  there  in  the  kebbin  in  the  middle  of  the  boat?" 

"No,  indeed.  In  fact  I  did  not  know  there  was  any  other 
lady  on  the  boat  besides  yourself.  I  am  not  much  interested 
in  young  ladies,  as  it  happens." 

"You  lie,"  said  Mrs.  McGovcm  promptly,  "there  ain't 
nothin'  in  the  whole  world  you  are  cz  much  interested  in  as 
yoimg  winrniin.  I'm  a  merried  woman,  and  I  know  the 
signs.  If  I  had  a  deevorce  I  might  be  a  leetle  jealous  o'  that 
gal  in  there.  She's  the  best  lookin'  gal  I  ever  did  see  in  all 
■my  time.  If  I  was  merried  to  you  I  dunno  but  I'd  be  a  leetle 
bit  jealous  o'  you.  Say,  I  may  be  a  widder  almost  any  day 
now.    Somebody'U  shore  kill  Danny  Calkins  'fore  long." 

"And,  according  to  you,  I  may  be  a  married  man  almost 
any  day,"  I  replied,  smiling. 

"  But  you  ain't  merried  yit." 

"No,  not  yet,"  I  answered. 

"Well,  if  you  git  a  chanct  you  take  a  look  at  that  gal  back 
there  in  the  kebbin." 
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Opportunity  did  not  offer,  however,  to  accept  Mrs.  ] 
Govem*s  kindly  counsel,  and,  occupied  with  my  own  some- 
what unhappy  reflections.  I  resigned  m>^elf  to  the  monotony 
of  the  voyage  up  the  Missouri  River.  We  plowed  along 
steadily,  although  laboriously,  all  night,  all  the  next  day  and 
the  next  night,  passing  through  regions  rich  in  forest  growth, 
marked  here  and  there  by  the  many  clearings  of  the  advan- 
cing settlers.  We  were  by  this  time  far  above  the  junction  of 
the  Missouri  River  with  the  Mississippi — a  point  traceable 
by  a  long  line  of  discolored  water  stained  with  the  eiD^on 
of  the  mountains  and  plains  far  up  the  Missouri.  As  the 
boat  advanced,  hour  after  hour,  finally  approaching  the 
prairie  country  beyond  the  Missouri  forests,  I  found  little 
in  the  surroundings  to  occupy  my  mind;  and  so  far  as  my 
communings  with  myself  were  concerned,  they  offered  little 
satisfaction.  A  sort  of  shuddering  self-reproach  overcame 
me.  I  wondered  whether  or  not  I  was  less  coarse,  less  a 
thing  polygamous  than  these  crowding  Mormons  hurrying 
out  to  their  sodden  temples  in  the  West,  because  now  (since 
I  have  volunteered  in  these  pages  to  tell  the  truth  regarding 
one  man's  heart),  I  must  admit  that  in  the  hours  of  dusk  I 
found  myself  dreaming  not  of  my  fiancee  back  in  old  Virginia, 
but  of  other  women  seen  more  recently.  As  to  the  girl  of 
the  masked  ball,  I  admitted  that  she  was  becoming  a  fading 
memory;  but  this  young  girl  who  had  thrust  through  the 
crowd  and  broken  up  our  proceedings  the  other  day — the 
girl  with  the  white  lawn  gown  and  the  silver  gray  veil  and 
the  tear-stained  eyes — in  some  way,  as  I  was  angrily  oblige' 
to  admit,  her  face  seemed  annoyingly  to  thrust  itself  agal 
into  my  consciousness.  I  sat  near  a  deck  lamp.  Grace 
Sheraton's  letter  was  in  my  pocket.     I  did  not  draw  it  out  to 
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read  it  and  re-read  it.  I  contented  myself  ^^nth  watching  the 
masked  shadows  on  the  shores.  I  contented  myself  with 
dreams,  dreams  which  I  stigmatized  as  unwarranted  and 
wrong. 

We  were  running  that  night  in  the  dark,  before  the  rising 
of  the  moon,  a  thing  which  cautious  steamboat  men  would 
not  have  ventured,  ahhough  our  pilot  was  confident  that  no 
harm  could  come  to  him.  Against  assurance  such  as  this 
the  dangerous  Missouri  with  its  bars  and  snags  purposed  a 
present  revenge.  Our  whistle  awakened  the  echoes  along 
the  shores  as  we  plowed  on  up  the  yellow  flood,  hour  after 
hour.  Then,  some  time  toward  midnight,  while  most  of 
the  passengers  were  attempting  some  sort  of  rest,  wrapped 
in  their  blankets  along  the  deck,  there  came  a  slight  shock, 
a  grating  slide,  and  a  rasping  crash  of  wood.  With  a  for- 
ward churning  of  her  paddles  which  sent  water  high  along 
the  rail,  the  River  Belle  shuddered  and  lay  still,  her  engines 
throbbing  and  groaning. 

In  an  mstant  every  one  on  the  boat  was  on  his  feet  and 
running  to  the  side.  I  joined  the  rush  to  the  bows,  and 
leaning  over,  saw  that  we  were  hard  aground  at  the  lower 
end  of  a  sand  bar.  Imbedded  in  this  bar  was  a  long  white 
snag,  a  tree  trunk  whose  naked  arms,  thrusting  far  down 
stream,  had  literally  impaled  us.  The  upper  woodwork  of 
the  boat  was  pierced  quite  through;  and  for  all  that  one 
could  tell  at  the  moment,  the  hull  below  the  line  was  in  all 
likelihood  similarly  crushed.  We  hung  and  gently  swung, 
apparently  at  the  mercy  of  the  tawny  Oood  of  old  Missouri* 
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SUDDEN  disaster  usually  brings  sudden  calm,  tk. 
pause  before  resolution  or  resignation.  For  the  &nt 
instant  after  the  shock  of  the  boat  upon  the  im- 
paling snag  I  stood  irresolute;  the  next,  I  was  busy  with 
plans  for  escape.  Running  down  the  companion  way,  I 
found  myself  among  a  crowd  of  excited  deck  hands,  most  of 
•wiiom,  with  many  of  the  passengers,  were  pushing  toward 
the  starboard  rail,  whence  could  be  seen  the  gloom  of  the 
forest  along  shore.  The  gangway  door  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  boat  was  open,  and  as  I  looked  out  I  could  see  the 
long  white  arms  of  the  giant  snag  reaching  alongside.  With- 
out much  plan  or  premeditation  I  sprang  out,  and  making 
good  my  hold  upon  the  nearest  limb  as  I  plunged,  found 
myself,  to  my  surprise,  standing  in  not  more  than  four  feet 
of  water,  the  foot  of  the  bar  evidently  running  down  wdl 
under  the  boat. 

Just  as  I  turned  to  call  to  others  I  saw  the  tall  figure  of  my 
plainsman,  Aubcrr}'',  appear  at  the  doonvay,  and  he  also, 
with  scarcely  a  moment's  deliberation,  took  a  fl>'ing  leap 
and  joined  me  on  the  snag.  *'1l's  better  here  than  ih^re," 
he  said,  "if  she  sinks  or  busts,  and  they're  alius  likely  to  do 
both." 

As  we  pulled  ourselves  up  into  the  fork  of  the  long  nuked 
branch  we  heard  a  voice,  and  saw  the  face  of  a  woman  lean- 
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ing  over  the  rail  of  the  upper  deck.  I  recognized  my  whilom 
friend,  Mandy  McGovem.  "'ATiut  you  all  doin'  down 
there?"  she  called.  "Wait  a  minute;  Vm  comin',  too." 
A  moment  later  she  appeared  at  the  opening  of  the  lower 
deck  and  craned  out  her  long  neck,  I  then  saw  at  her  side 
the  figure  of  a  young  woman,  her  hair  fallen  from  its  coils, 
her  feet  bare,  her  body  wrapped  apparently  only  in  some 
light  silken  dressing  to  be  thrown  above  her  nightwear.  She, 
too,  looked  out  into  the  darkness^  but  shrank  back., 

"Here,  you,"  called  out  Mandy  McGovem,  "git  hold  of 
the  end  of  this  rope." 

She  tossed  to  me  the  end  of  the  gang-plank  rope,  by  which 
the  sliding  stage  was  drawn  out  and  in  at  the  boat  landings. 
I  caught  this  and  passed  it  over  a  projection  on  the  snag. 

"Now,  haul  it  out,"  commanded  she;  and  as  we  pulled, 
she  pushed,  so  that  presently  indeed  we  found  that  the  end 
reached  the  edge  of  the  limb  on  which  we  sat.  Without  any 
concern,  Mrs.  McGovem  stepped  out  on  the  swaymg  bridge. 
simbonnct  hanging  down  her  back,  her  long  rifle  under  one 
arm,  while  by  the  other  hand  she  dragged  her  tall  son, 
Andrew  Jackson,  who  was  blubbering  in  terror. 

This  bridge,  however,  proved  insecin'e,  for  as  Mandy  gave 
Andrew  Jackson  a  final  yank  at  its  farther  end,  the  latter 
stumbled,  and  in  his  struggles  to  lay  hold  upon  the  snag, 
pushed  the  end  of  the  planks  oflF  their  support.  His  mother's 
sinewy  arm  thrust  him  into  safety,  and  she  herself  clambered 
up,  very  wet  and  very  voluble  in  her  imprecations  on  his 
clumsiness. 

"Thar,  now,  look  what  ye  did,  ye  low-down  coward,"  she 
said.  "Like  to  'a'  drownded  both  of  us,  and  left  the  gal  back 
there  on  the  bcatl" 
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The  gang  plank »  confined  by  the  rope,  swung  in  the  cur- 
rent alongside  the  snag,  but  it  seemed  useless  to  undertake 
to  restore  it  to  its  position.  The  girl  cowered  aga  tst  the  side 
of  the  deck  opening,  undecided.  "Wait,"  I  called  cut  to  her; 
and  slipping  down  into  the  water  again^  I  waded  as  close  as 
I  could  to  the  door,  the  water  then  catching  me  dose  to  the 
shoulders. 

"  Jumpl"  I  said  to  her,  holding  out  my  arms. 

"I  can't — I*m  afraid,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  hardly  above  z 
whisper. 

"Do  as  I  tell  you!"  I  roared,  in  no  gentle  tones,  I  fear, 
"Jump  at  once!"  She  stooped*  and  sprang,  and  as  I  caught 
her  weight  with  my  arms  under  hers,  she  was  for  the  moment 
almost  immersed;  but  I  staggered  backwards  and  managed 
to  hold  my  footing  till  Auberry's  arms  reached  us  from  the 
snag,  up  which  we  clambered,  the  girl  dripping  wet  and 
catching  her  breath  in  terror. 

"That's  right,"  said  Mandy  McGovem,  cahnly,  "now 
here  we  be,  all  of  us.  Now,  you  men,  git  hold  of  this  here 
rope  an'  haul  up  them  boards,  an'  make  a  scat  for  us." 

Auberry  and  I  found  it  difBcult  to  execute  this  order,  for 
the  current  of  old  Missouri,  thrusting  against  so  large  an 
object,  was  incredibly  strong;  but  at  last,  little  by  Utile 
edging  the  heavy  staging  up  over  the  limb  of  the  snag,  we 
got  its  end  upon  another  fork  and  so  made  a  ticklish  support, 
half  in  and  half  out  of  the  water. 

"That's  belter,"  said  Mandy,  climbing  upon  it.  "Now 
come  here,  you  pore  child.  You're  powerful  cold,"  She 
gathered  the  girl  between  her  knees  as  she  sal.  "Here,  you 
man,  give  me  your  coat,"  she  said  to  me;  and  I  complied, 
wishing  it  were  not  so  wet. 
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Vone  on  the  boat  seemed  to  have  any  notion  of  what  was 
going  on  upon  our  side  of  the  vesseL  We  heard  many 
shouts  and  orders,  much  trampling  of  feet,  but  for  the  most 
part  on  the  opposite  part  of  the  boat,  Then  at  once  we 
heard  the  engines  reverse,  and  were  nearly  swept  from  our 
insecure  hold  upon  the  snag  by  the  surges  kicked  up  under 
the  wheel.  The  current  caught  the  long  underbody  of  the 
boat  as  she  swung.  We  heard  something  rip  and  splinter 
and  grate;  and  then  the  boat,  backing  free  from  the  snag, 
gradually  slipped  down  from  the  bar  and  swept  into  the 
current  under  steam  again. 

Not  so  lucky  ourselves,  for  this  wrenching  free  of  tht  boat 
had  torn  loose  the  long  imbedded  roots  of  the  giant  snag, 
and  the  plowing  current  getting  under  the  vast  tlat  back  of 
matted  roots,  now  slowly  forced  it,  grinding  and  shuddering, 
down  from  the  toe  of  the  bar.  With  a  sullen  roll  it  settled 
down  into  new  lines  as  it  reached  the  deeper  water.  Then 
the  hiss  of  the  water  among  the  branches  ceased.  Rolling 
and  swaying,  we  were  going  with  the  current,  fully  afloat  on 
the  yellow  flood  of  the  Missouri! 

I  held  my  breath  for  a  moment,  fearing  lest  the  snag  might 
roll  over  entirely;  but  no  concern  seemed  to  reach  the  mind 
our  friend  Mrs.  McGovem.  '*It'3  all  right,"  said  she, 
calmly.  **No  use  gittin*  skeered  till  the  time  comes.  Boat's 
left  us  so  I  reckon  A'e'd  better  be  gittin'  somewhere  for 
ourselves.  You,  Andrew  Jackson,  dem  yer  fool  soul,  if  you 
don't  quit  snivelin'  I'll  throw  you  off  into  the  worter." 

Looking  across  the  stream  I  could  see  the  lights  of  the 
River  Belle  swing  gradually  into  a  longer  line,  and  presently 
heard  the  clanging  of  her  bells  as  she  came  to  a  full  stop, 
apparently  lied  up  along  shore.     From  that  direction  the 
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current  seemed  to  come  toward  us  with  a  long  slant,  so  tliat 
as  we  dropped  down  stream,  we  also  edged  away. 

We  had  traveled  perhaps  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  when  I 
noticed  the  dim  loom  of  trees  on  our  side  of  the  stream,  and 
saw  that  we  were  approaching  a  long  point  which  ran  out 
below  us.  This  should  have  been  the  deep  side  of  the  river, 
but  no  one  can  account  for  the  vagaries  of  the  Missouri. 
When  we  were  within  a  himdred  yards  or  so  of  the  f>oint, 
we  felt  a  long  shuddering  scrape  under  us,  and  after  a  series 
of  slips  and  jerks,  our  old  snag  came  to  anchor  again,  its 
roots  having  once  more  laid  hold  upon  a  bar.  The  sand- 
wash  seemed  to  have  been  deflected  by  the  projecting  mass 
of  a  heap  of  driftwood  which  I  now  saw  opposite  to  us,  its 
long  white  arms  reaching  out  toward  those  of  our  floating 
craft.  Once  more  the  hissing  of  the  water  began  among 
the  buried  limbs,  and  once  more  the  snag  rolled  ominously, 
and  then  lay  still,  its  giant,  naked  trunk,  white  and  half 
submerged,  reaching  up  stream  fifty  feet  above  us.  We 
were  apparently  as  far  from  safety  as  ever,  although  almost 
within  touch  of  shore. 

It  occurred  lo  me  that  as  I  had  been  able  to  touch  bot- 
tom on  the  other  bar,  I  might  do  so  here.  I  crawled  back 
along  the  trunk  of  the  snag  to  a  place  as  near  the  roots  as  I 
could  reach,  and  letting  myself  down  gently,  found  that  I 
could  keep  my  footing  on  the  sand. 

"Look  out  therel  hoy,"  cried  Auberry  to  me.  *'This 
river's  dangerous.  If  it  takes  you  down,  swim  for  the  shore. 
Don't  try  to  get  back  here.*'  We  could  see  that  the  set  of 
the  current  below  ran  dose  inshore,  although  doubtless  the 
water  there  was  very  deep. 

Little  by  little  I  edged  up  the  stream,  and  found  presently 
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that  the  water  shoaled  toward  the  heap  of  driftwood-  It 
dropped  oil,  I  know  not  how  deep,  between  the  edge  of  the 
bar  and  the  piled  drift;  but  standing  no  more  than  waist  deep, 
I  could  reach  the  outer  limbs  of  the  drift  and  saw  that  they 
would  support  my  weight.  After  that  I  waded  back  to  the 
snag  carefully,  and  once  more  ordered  the  young  woman  to 
come  to  me. 

She  came  back  along  the  naked  and  slippery  trunk  of  the 
snag,  pulling  herself  along  by  her  hands,  her  bare  feet  and 
limbs  deep  in  the  water  alongside.  I  could  hear  the  sob  of 
her  intaken  breath,  and  saw  that  she  trembled  in  fright. 

"Come,"  I  said,  as  she  finally  reached  the  mass  of  the 
roots.  And  more  dead  than  alive,  it  seemed  to  me,  she  fell 
once  more  into  my  arms.  I  felt  her  grasp  tighten  about  my 
neck,  and  her  firm  body  crowd  against  me  as  wc  both  sank 
down  for  an  instant.  Then  I  caught  my  feet  and  straight- 
ened, and  was  really  the  steadier  for  the  added  weight,  as 
any  one  knows  who  has  waded  in  fast  water.  Little  by  little 
I  edged  up  on  the  bar,  quite  conscious  of  her  very  gracious 
weight,  but  sure  we  should  thus  reach  safety, 

"Put  me  down,"  she  said  at  length,  as  she  saw  the  water 
shoaling.  It  was  hip  deep  to  mc,  but  waist  deep  to  her, 
and  I  felt  her  shudder  as  she  caught  its  chill.  Her  little  hand 
gripped  tight  to  mine. 

By  this  time  the  others  had  also  descended  from  the  snag. 
I  saw  old  Auberry  plunging  methodically  along,  at  his  side 
Mrs.  McGovem,  clasping  the  hand  of  her  son.  "Come  oa 
here,  you  boy,"  she  said.  "What  ye  skeered  of?  Tall  as 
you  air,  you  could  wade  the  whole  Missouri  without  your 
hair  gettin*  wet.     Come  along  1" 

"  Get  up,  Auberry,"  I  said  to  him  as  he  approached,  and 
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motioned  to  the  long,  overhanging  branches  from  the  drift 
wood.  He  swung  up,  breaking  off  the  more  insecure  boughs, 
and  was  of  the  belief  that  we  could  get  across  in  thai  way. 
As  he  reached  down,  I  swimg  the  young  woman  up  to  him^ 
and  she  clambered  on  as  best  she  could.  Thus,  I  scarce 
know  how,  we  all  managed  to  reach  the  solid  drift,  and  so 
presently  found  ourselves  ashore,  on  a  narrow,  sandy  beach, 
hedged  on  the  back  by  a  heavy  growth  of  willows. 

"Now  then,  you  men,"  ordered  Mandy  McGovem,  "get 
some  wood  out  and  start  a  fire,  right  away.  This  here  girl 
is  shaking  the  Iccth  plumb  out'n  her  head," 

Auberry  and  I  had  dragged  some  wood  from  the  edge  of 
the  drift  and  pulled  it  into  a  heap  near  by,  before  we  realized 
that  neilher  of  us  had  matches. 

"HxmiphI"  snorted  our  leader,  feeling  in  her  pockets. 
She  drew  forth  two  flasks,  each  stoppered  with  a  bit  of  corn- 
cob. The  one  held  sulphur  matches,  thus  kept  quite  dry, 
and  this  she  passed  to  me.  The  other  she  handed  to  the 
young  woman. 

"Here,"  said  she,  "take  a  drink  of  that.  It'll  do  you 
good." 

I  heard  the  girl  gasp  and  choke  as  she  obeyed  this  injunc- 
tion; and  then  Mandy  applied  the  bottle  gurglingly  to  hcf 
own  hps. 

"I've  got  a  gallon  of  that  back  there  on  the  boat/*  said 
Auberry  ruefully. 

"Heap  of  good  it'll  do  you  there,"  remarked  Mandy. 
"Looks  to  me  like  you  all  never  did  travel  much.  Fer  me, 
I  always  go  heeled.  ^Vhcrever  I  gits  throwcd,  there  my 
rifle,  and  my  matches,  and  my  licker  gits  throwed  tool 
Now  I'll  show  you  how  to  light  a  fire." 
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Presently  we  had  a  roaring  blaze  started,  which  added 
much  to  the  comfort  of  all,  for  the  chill  of  night  was  over  the 
river,  despite  the  fact  that  this  was  In  the  springtime,  Mandy 
seated  herself  comfortably  upon  a  log,  and  producing  a  corn- 
cob pipe  and  a  quantity  of  natural  leaf  tobacco,  proceeded  to 
enjoy  herself  in  her  own  fashion.  "This  here's  all  right," 
she  remarked.    "We  might  be  a  heap  worse  off  'n  we  air," 

I  could  not  help  pitying  the  young  woman  who  crouched 
near  her  at  the  fireside,  still  shivering;  she  seemed  so  young 
and  helpless  and  so  out  of  place  in  such  surroundings.  As 
presently  the  heat  of  the  flame  made  her  more  comfortable, 
she  began  to  tuck  back  the  tumbled  locks  of  her  hair,  which 
I  could  sec  was  thick  and  dark.  The  firelight  showed  in 
silhouette  the  outlines  of  her  face.  It  seemed  to  mc  I  had 
never  seen  one  more  beautiful.  I  remembered  the  round 
firmness  of  her  body  in  my  arms,  the  clasp  of  her  hands 
about  my  neck,  her  hair  blown  across  my  cheek,  and  I 
reflected  that  since  fortune  had  elected  me  to  be  a  rescuer, 
it  was  not  ill  that  so  fair  &n  object  had  been  there  for  the 
rescuing. 

Perhaps  she  felt  my  gaze,  for  presently  she  turned  and  said 
to  me,  in  as  pleasant  a  speaking  voice  as  I  had  ever  heard, 
"  Indeed,  it  might  be  worse.  I  thank  you  so  much.  It  was 
very  brave  of  you." 

"Listen  at  thatl"  grunted  Mandy  McGovem.  "What'd 
them  men  have  to  do  with  it?  Where*d  you  all  be  now  if  it 
wasn't  for  me?" 

"You*d  be  much  better  off,"  I  ventured,  "if  I  hadn't  done 
any  rescuing  at  all,  and  if  we'd  all  stayed  over  there  on  the 
boat."  I  pointed  to  the  lights  of  the  River  BeUr,  lying  on 
the  opposite  shore,  something  like  a  mile  above  us. 
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*' We're  all  right  now,"  said  old  Auberry  after  a  time.  •*!! 
we  can't  get  across  to  the  boat,  it's  only  four  or  five  miles  up 
to  the  settlements  on  this  side,  opposite  the  old  Independence 
landing." 

"  I  couldn't  walk,"  said  the  girl.  She  shyly  looked  down 
at  the  edge  of  her  thin  wrapper,  and  I  saw  the  outline  of 
an  uncovered  toe. 

"Here,  ma'am,"  said  Auberry,  imknotting  from  his  neck 
a  heavy  bandana.  ''This  is  the  best  I  can  do.  You  and 
the  woman  see  if  you  can  tie  up  your  feet  somehow." 

The  girl  hesitated,  laughed,  and  took  the  kerchief.  She 
and  Mandy  bent  apart,  and  I  heard  the  ripping  of  the  hand- 
kerchief torn  across.  The  girl  turned  back  to  the  fire  and 
put  out  a  little  foot  for  us  to  see,  muffled  now  in  the  red  fokls 
of  the  kerchief.  Her  thin  garments  by  this  time  were  be- 
coming dry,  and  her  spirits  now  became  more  gay.  She  fell 
into  a  ready  comradeship  with  Ub. 

As  she  stood  at  the  fire,  innocent  of  its  defining  light,  I  saw 
that  she  was  a  beautiful  creature,  apparendy  about  twenty 
years  of  age.  Given  proper  surroundings,  I  fancied,  here  was 
a  girl  who  might  make  trouble  for  a  man.  Eyes  like  hers,  I 
imagined,  had  before  this  set  some  maji's  heart  astir;  and 
one  so  fair  as  she  never  waited  long  in  this  world  for  ad 
mirers. 

She  stooped  and  spread  out  her  hands  before  the  flames. 
I  could  see  that  her  hands  were  small  and  well  formed,  could 
see  the  firelight  shine  pink  at  the  inner  edges  of  her  fingers. 
On  one  finger,  as  I  could  not  avoid  noticing,  was  a  curious 
ring  of  plain  gold.  The  setting,  also  of  gold,  was  deeply 
cut  into  the  figure  of  a  rose.  I  recalled  that  I  had  never 
seen  a  ring  just  similar.     Indeed,  it  seemed  to  me,  as  I  stole 
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a  furtive  glance  at  her  now  and  then,  I  had  ncvif  seen  a  gin 
just  similar. 

We  had  waited  perhaps  not  over  an  hour  at  our  fireside, 
undecided  what  to  do,  when  Auberry  raised  a  hand.  "Lis- 
ten," he  said.  'There's  a  boat  coming";  and  presently  we 
all  heard  the  splash  of  oars.  Our  fire  had  been  seen  by  ont 
of  the  boats  of  the  River  Belle,  out  picking  up  such  stragglers 
as  coiJd  be  found. 

"Hello,  there!"  called  a  rough  voice  to  us,  as  the  boat 
grated  at  our  beach.  Auberry  and  I  walked  over  and  found 
that  it  was  the  mate  of  the  boat,  with  a  pair  of  oarsmen  in  a 
narrow  river  skiff. 

"How  many's  there  of  you?"  asked  the  mate — "Five? 
— I  can't  take  you  all." 

"All  right,"  said  Auberry,  "this  gentleman  and  I  will 
walk  up  to  the  town  on  this  side.  You  take  the  women  and 
the  boy.  We'll  send  down  for  our  things  in  the  morning,  if 
you  donH  come  up." 

So  our  little  bivouac  on  the  beach  came  to  an  end.  A 
moment  later  the  passengers  were  embarked,  and  Aubcrr>' 
and  I,  standing  at  the  bow,  were  about  to  push  off  the  boat 
for  them, 

"A  moment,  sir,"  exclaimed  our  friend  of  the  Sreside, 
rising  and  stepping  toward  me  as  I  stood  alongside  the  boat. 
"You  are  forgetting  your  coat." 

She  would  have  taken  it  from  her  shoulders,  but  I  forbade 
it.  She  hesitated,  and  finally  said,  "I  thank  you  so  much"; 
holding  out  her  hand. 

I  took  it.  It  was  a  small  hand,  with  round  fingers,  firm  of 
clasp.  I  hate  a  hard-handed  woman,  or  one  with  mushy 
fingers,  but  this,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  was  a  hand  excellently 
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good  to  clasp — warm  now,  and  no  longer  trembling  in  the 
terrors  of  the  night. 

"I  do  not  know  your  name,  sir,"  she  said,  "but  I  should 
like  my  father  to  thank  you  some  day." 

"All  ready!"  cried  the  mate. 

*'My  name  is  Cowles,"  1  began,  "^and  sometime,  per- 
haps  " 

"All  aboard!"  cried  the  mate;  and  so  the  oars  gave  way. 

So  I  did  not  get  the  name  of  the  girl  I  had  seen  there  in 
the  firelight.  What  did  remain — and  that  not  whoUy  to 
my  pleasure,  so  distinct  it  seemed — was  the  picture  of  her 
high-bred  profile,  shown  in  chiaroscuro  at  the  fireside,  the 
line  of  her  chin  and  neck,  the  tumbled  masses  of  her  hair. 
These  were  things  I  did  not  care  to  remember,  and  I  haled 
myself  as  a  soft-hearted  fool,  seeing  that  I  did  so. 

"Son/*  said  old  Auberry  to  mc,  after  a  time,  as  we  trudged 
along  up  the  bank,  stumbling  over  roots  and  braided  grasses, 
"that  was  a  almighty  fine  looktn'  gal  we  brung  along  with 
us  there." 

"I  didn't  notice,"  said  T. 

"No,"  said  Auberry,  solemnly,  "I  noticed  you  didn't  take 
no  notice;  so  you  can  just  lake  my  judgment  on  it.  which  I 
allow  is  safe.    Are  you  a  married  man?" 

"Not  yet,"  I  said. 

"You  might  do  a  heap  worse  than  that  gal,"  said  Auberry. 

"I  suppose  you're  married  yourself,"  I  suggested. 

"Some,"  said  Auberry,  chuckling  in  the  dark.  "In  fact, 
a  good  deal,  I  reckon.  My  present  woman's  a  Shoshone — 
we're  livin*  up  Horse  Creek,  below  Laramie.  Them  Sho- 
shoncs  make  about  the  best  dressers  of  *em  alL" 

'I  don't  quite  understand " 
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"  I  meant  hides.  They  can  make  the  best  buckskin  of  any 
tribe  I  know.'*  He  walked  on  ahead  in  the  dark  for  some 
time,  before  he  added  irrelevantly,  *'Well,  after  all,  in  some 
ways,  women  is  women,  my  son,  and  men  is  men;  that  bein' 
the  way  this  world  is  made  just  at  these  here  present  times. 
As  I  was  sayin',  that's  a  powerful  nice  lookin'  gal," 

I  shuddered  in  my  soul.  T  glanced  up  at  the  heavens, 
studded  thick  with  stare.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  saw  gazing 
down  directly  at  me  one  cold,  bright,  reproving  star,  staring 
straight  into  my  soul,  and  accusing  me  of  being  nothing  more 
than  a  savage,  nothing  better  than  a  man. 
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fk  T  OUR    little   village   on    the    following    morning, 

L\  AubciT)'  and  I  learned  that  the  River  Beil  would 
A  -m.  he  up  indefinitely  for  repairs,  and  that  at  least  one, 
perhaps  several  days  would  elapse  before  she  resumed  her 
journey  up  stream.  This  suited  neither  of  us,  so  we  sent  a 
negro  down  with  a  skiff,  and  had  him  bring  up  our  rifies, 
Auberry's  bedding,  my  portmanteaus,  etc.,  it  being  our  in- 
tention to  take  the  stage  up  to  Leavenworth.  By  noon  our 
plans  were  changed  again,  for  a  young  Army  officer  came 
down  from  that  Post  with  the  information  that  Colonel 
Meriwether  was  not  there.  He  bad  been  ordered  out  to  the 
Posts  up  the  Platte  River,  had  been  gone  for  three  weeks, 
and  no  one  could  tell  what  time  he  would  return.  The 
Indians  were  reported  very  bad  along  the  Platte.  Possibly 
Colonel  Meriwether  might  be  back  at  Leavenworth  within 
the  week,  possibly  not  for  a  month  or  more! 

This  was  desperate  news  for  me.  for  I  knew  that  I  ought 
to  be  starting  home  at  that  very  time.  Still,  since  I  had 
come  hither  as  a  last  resort,  it  would  do  no  good  for  me  to  go 
back  unsuccessful.  Should  I  wait  liere,  or  at  Leavenworth, 
or  should  I  go  on  still  farther  west?  Auberry  decided  that 
for  me. 

"I  tell  you  what  we  can  do  "  he  said.  "We  can  outfit 
here,  and  ta(^e  the  Cut-off  trail  to  the  Platte,  across  the  Kaw 
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and  the  Big  and  Little  Blue — that'll  bring  us  in  far  enough 
cast  to  catch  the  Colonel  if  he's  comin'  down  the  valley. 
You'd  just  as  well  be  travelin*  as  loafin*,  and  that's  like 
enough  the  quickest  way  to  find  him." 

The  counsel  seemed  good,  I  sat  down  and  wrote  two 
more  letters  home,  once  more  stating  that  I  was  not  starting 
east,  but  going  stiD  farther  west.  This  done,  I  tried  to  per- 
suade myself  to  feel  no  fiirther  uneasiness,  and  to  content 
my  mind  with  the  sense  of  duty  done. 

Auberry,  as  it  chanced,  fell  in  with  a  party  bound  for  Den- 
ver, five  men  who  had  two  wagons,  a  heavy  Conesloga  freight 
wagon,  or  praine  schooner,  and  a  lighter  vehicle  without  a 
cover.  We  arranged  with  these  men,  and  their  cook  as  to 
our  share  in  the  mess  box,  and  so  threw  in  our  dunnage  with 
theirs,  Auberry  and  I  purchasing  us  a  good  horse  apiece. 
By  noon  of  the  next  day  we  were  on  our  way  westward, 
Auberry  himself  now  much  content. 

*'The  settlements  for  them  that  likes  'em,"  said  he.  "For 
me>  there's  nothing  like  the  time  when  I  start  west,  with  a 
horse  under  me,  and  run  au  large,  as  the  French  traders  say. 
You'll  get  a  chance  now  to  see  the  Plains,  my  son." 

At  first  we  saw  rather  the  prairies  than  the  Plains  prop>er. 
We  were  following  a  plainly  marked  trail,  which  wound  in 
and  out  among  low  rolling  hills;  and  for  two  days  we  re- 
mained in  touch  with  the  scattered  huts  of  the  squalid,  half- 
civiHzed  Indians  and  squaw  men  who  still  hung  around  the 
upper  reservations.  Bleached  bones  of  the  buffalo  we  saw 
here  and  there,  but  there  was  no  game.  The  buffalo  had 
long  years  since  been  driven  far  to  the  westward.  We  took 
some  line  fish  in  the  clear  waters  of  the  forks  of  the  Blue, 
which  with  some  diflficulty  we  were  able  to  ford.    Gradually 
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shaking  down  into  better  organization,  we  fared  on  and  on, 
day  after  day,  until  the  grass  grew  shorter  and  the  hiUs 
flatter.     At  last  we  approached  the  valley  of  the  Platte, 

We  were  coming  now  indeed  into  the  great  Plains,  of  which 
I  had  heard  all  my  youth.  A  new  atmosphere  seemed  to 
invest  the  world.  The  talk  of  my  companions  was  of  things 
new  and  wild  and  strange  to  mc.  All  my  old  life  seemed  to 
be  slipping  back  of  me,  into  a  far  oblivion.  A  feeling  of 
rest,  of  confidence  and  of  uplift  came  to  me.  It  was  diOicult 
to  be  sad.  The  days  were  calm,  the  nights  were  full  of  peace. 
Nature  seemed  to  be  loftily  above  all  notice  of  small  fret- 
tings.  Many  things  became  more  clear  to  me,  as  I  rode  and 
reflected.  In  some  way,  I  know  not  how,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  I  was  growing  older. 

We  had  been  out  more  than  two  weeks  when  finally  we 
reached  the  great  valley  along  which  lay  the  western  highway 
of  the  old  Oregon  trail,  now  worn  deep  and  dusty  by  countless 
wheels.  Our  progress  had  not  been  very  rapid,  and  we  had 
lost  time  on  two  occasions  in  hunting  up  strayed  animals. 
But,  here  at  last,  I  saw  the  road  of  the  old  fur  traders,  of 
Ashley  and  Sublette  and  Bridgcr,  of  Carson  and  Fremont, 
later  of  Kearney,  Sibley,  Marcy,  one  knew  not  how  many 
Army  men,  who  had  for  years  been  fighting  back  the  tribes 
and  making  ready  this  country  for  white  occupation.  As  I 
looked  at  this  wild,  wide  region,  treeless,  fruitless,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  none  could  want  it.  The  next  thought  was  ihc 
impression  that,  no  matter  how  many  might  covet  it,  it  was 
exhaustless,  and  would  last  forever.  This  land,  this  W< 
seemed  to  all  then  unbelievably  large  and  limitless. 

We  pushed  up  tlie  main  trail  of  the  Platte  but  a  short  dS^ 
tance  that  night,  keeping  out  an  eye  for  grazing  ground  for 
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our  horses.  Auberry  knew  the  country  perfectly.  "About 
five  or  six  miles  above  here,"  he  said,  "there*s  a  stage  sta- 
tion, if  the  company's  still  running  through  here  now.  Used 
to  be  two  or  three  fellers  and  some  horses  stayed  there." 

Wc  looked  forward  to  meeting  human  faces  with  some 
pleasure;  but  an  hour  or  so  later,  as  we  rode  on,  I  saw 
Auberry  pull  up  his  horse,  with  a  strange  tightening  of  his 
lips.  "Boys,"  said  he,  "there's  where  it  was!^*  His  point- 
ing finger  showed  nothing  more  than  a  low  line  of  ruins,  bits 
of  broken  fencing,  a  heap  of  half-charrcd  timbers, 

"They've  been  here,"  said  Auberryj  grimly.  "Who'd 
have  thought  the  Sioux  would  be  this  far  east?" 

He  circled  his  horse  out  across  the  valley,  riding  with  his 
head  bent  down.  "Four  days  ago  at  least,"  he  said,  "and 
a  bunch  of  fifty  or  more  of  them.    Come  on,  men." 

We  rode  up  to  the  station,  guessing  what  we  would  see. 
The  buildings  lay  waste  and  white  in  ashes.  The  front  of 
the  dugout  was  torn  down,  the  wood  of  its  doers  and  windows 
burned.  The  door  of  the  larger  dugout,  where  the  horses 
had  been  stabled,  was  also  torn  away.  Five  dead  horses  lay 
near  by,  a  part  of  the  stage  stock  kept  there.  We  kept  our 
eyes  as  long  as  we  could  from  what  we  knew  must  next  be 
seen — the  bodies  of  the  agent  and  his  two  stablemen,  muti- 
lated and  half  consumed,  under  the  bumcd-oul  Limbers.  I 
say  the  bodies,  for  the  lower  limbs  of  all  three  had  been  dis- 
membered and  cast  in  a  heap  near  where  the  bodies  of  the 
horses  lay.  We  were  on  the  scene  of  one  of  the  brutal  mas- 
sacres of  the  savage  Indian  tribes.  It  seemed  strange  these 
things  should  be  in  a  spot  so  silent  and  peaceful,  imder  a 
sky  so  blue  and  gentle. 

"Sioux!"  said  Auberry,  looking  down  as  he  leaned  on  his 
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long  rifle.  '*  Not  a  wheel  has  crossed  their  trail,  and  I  reckon 
the  trail's  blocked  both  east  and  west.  But  the  boys  put  up 
a  fight."  He  led  us  here  and  there  and  showed  dried  blotches 
on  the  soil,  half  buried  now  in  the  shifting  sand;  showed  us 
the  bodies  of  a  half-dozen  ponies,  killed  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards  from  the  door  of  the  dugout, 

'*They  must  have  shot  in  at  the  front  till  they  killed  the 
boys,*'  he  added.  "And  they  was  so  mad  they  stabbed 
the  horses  for  revenge,  Ihc  way  they  do  sometimes.  Yes, 
the  boys  paid  their  way  when  they  went,  I  reckon." 

We  stood  now  in  a  silent  group,  and  what  was  best  to  be 
done  none  at  first  could  teli.  Two  of  our  party  were  for 
turning  back  down  the  valley,  but  Auberry  said  be  could 
see  no  advantage  in  that. 

"Which  way  they've  gone  above  here  no  one  can  tell." 
he  saiJ.  "They're  less  likely  to  come  here  now,  so  it  seems 
lo  me  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  lay  up  here  and  wait  for 
some  teams  comin'  west.  There'll  be  news  of  some  kind 
along  one  way  or  the  other,  before  so  very  long." 

So  now  we,  the  living,  took  up  our  places  almost  upon  iht 
bodies  of  the  dead,  after  giving  these  the  best  interment  pos 
sible.  We  hobbled  and  side-lined  our  horses,  and  kept  our 
guards  both  day  and  night;  and  so  we  lay  here  for  thrc« 
days. 

The  third  day  passed  until  the  sun  sank  toward  the  sand 
dunes,  and  cast  a  long  path  of  light  across  the  rippling  shal- 
lows among  the  sand  bars  of  the  Platte;  but  still  we  saw  no 
signs  of  newcomers.  Evening  was  approaching  when  we 
heard  the  sound  of  a  distant  shot,  and  turning  saw  our 
horse-guard,  who  had  been  stationed  at  the  top  of  a  bluff 
near  by,  start  down  the  slope,  running  toward  the  camp^ 
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As  he  approached  he  pointed,  and  we  looked  down  the 
valley  toward  the  east. 

Surely  enough^  we  saw  a  faint  cloud  of  dust  coming  toward 
us,  whether  of  vehicles  or  horsemen  we  could  not  letL  Au- 
berry  thought  that  it  was  perhaps  some  west -bound  emigrant 
or  freight  wagon,  or  perhaps  a  stage  with  belated  mails. 

"Stay  here,  boys,'*  he  said^  "and  I'll  ride  down  and  see." 
He  galloped  off,  half  a  mile  or  so,  and  then  we  saw  him  pause, 
throw  up  his  hand,  and  ride  forward  at  full  speed.  By  that 
time  the  travelers  were  topping  a  slight  rise  in  the  floor  of 
the  valley,  and  we  could  see  that  they  were  horsemen,  per- 
haps thirty  or  forty  in  all*  Following  them  came  the  dust- 
whitened  top  of  an  Army  ambulance,  and  several  camp 
wagons,  to  the  best  of  our  figuring  at  that  distance.  We 
hesitated  no  longer  and  quickly  mounting  our  horses  rode 
full  speed  toward  them.     Auberry  met  us,  coming  back. 

"Troop  of  dragoons,  bound  for  Laramie,"  he  said.  "No 
Indians  back  of  them,  but  orders  are  out  for  all  of  the  wagons 
and  stages  to  hole  up  till  further  orders*  This  party's  going 
through.  I  told  them  to  camp  down  there,"  he  said  to 
me  aside,  ''because  they've  got  women  with  'em,  and  I  didn't 
want  them  to  see  what*s  happened  up  here.  We*ll  move  our 
camp  down  to  theirs  to-night,  and  like  enough  go  on  with 
them  to-morrow." 

By  the  lime  I  was  ready  to  approach  these  new  arrivals, 
they  had  their  plans  for  encampment  under  way  with  the 
celerity  of  old  campaigners.  Their  horses  were  hobbled, 
their  cook -fires  of  buffalo  "chijis"  were  lit,  their  wagons 
backed  into  a  rude  stockade.  Guards  were  moving  out  with 
the  horses  to  the  grazing  ground.  They  were  a  seasoned  lot 
of  Hamey*s  frontier  fighters,  grimed  ahd  grizzled,  their  hats, 
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tX)ots  and  clothing  gray  with  dust,  but  their  weapons  brighL 
Their  leader  was  a  young  lieutenant,  who  approached  me 
when  I  rode  up.  It  seemed  to  me  I  remembered  his  blue 
eyes  and  his  light  mustaches,  curled  upward  at  the  points. 

"Lieutenant  Bclknapl"  I  exclaimed.  **Do  you  remember 
meeting  me  down  at  Jefferson?" 

"Why,  Mr.  Cowlesl"  he  exclaimed.  "How  on  earth  did 
you  get  here?    Of  course  I  remember  you." 

"Yes,  but  how  did  you  get  here  yourself — you  were  not 
on  my  boat?" 

**I  was  ordered  up  the  day  after  you  left  Jefferson  Bar- 
racks," he  said,  "and  took  the  Asia,  We  got  into  St.  Joe 
the  same  day  with  the  River  Belle,  and  heard  about  your 
accident  down  river.  I  suppose  )'ou  came  out  on  the  old 
Cut-off  trail," 

"Yes;  and  of  course  you  took  the  main  trail  west  from 
Leavenworth." 

He  nodded.  "Orders  to  take  this  detachment  out  to 
Laramie,"  he  said,  "and  meet  Colonel  Meriwether  there." 

"He'll  not  be  back?"  I  exclaimed  in  consternation.  "I 
was  hoping  to  meet  him  coming  east." 

"No,"  said  Belknap,  "you'll  have  to  go  on  with  us  if  you 
wish  to  see  him.  Vm  afraid  the  Sioux  are  bad  on  beyond. 
Horrible  thing  your  man  tells  me  about  up  there,"  he  mo- 
tioned toward  the  ruined  station.  "I'm  taking  his  ad\-ice 
and  going  into  camp  here,  for  I  imagine  it  isn*t  a  nice  thing 
for  a  woman  to  see." 

He  turned  toward  the  ambulance,  and  I  glanced  that  way. 
There  stood  near  it  a  tall,  angular  figure,  head  enshrouded  in 
an  enormous  sunbonnet;  a  personality  which  it  seemed  to 
=ae  I  recognized. 
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"Why,  that's  my  friend,  Mandy  McGovern/*  said  I.  *'I 
met  her  on  the  boat.  Caine  out  from  Leavenworth  with 
you,  I  suppose?" 

"That  isn't  the  one,"  said  Belknap,  "No,  I  don't  fancy 
that  sister  McGovem  would  cut  up  much  worse  than  the  rest 
of  us  over  that  matter  up  there;  but  the  other  one " 

At  that  moment,  descending  at  the  rear  of  the  ambulance 
I  saw  the  other  one* 
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HER  INFINITE  VARIETY 

IT  WAS  a  young  woman  who  left  the  step  of  the  aml>i> 
lance  and  stood  for  a  moment  shading  her  eyes  with 
her  hand  and  looking  out  over  the  shimmering  expanse 
of  the  broad  river.  All  at  once  the  entire  landscape  was 
changed.  It  was  not  the  desert,  but  civilization  which  swept 
about  us.  A  transBguration  had  been  wrought  by  one 
figure,  fair  to  look  upon. 

I  could  see  that  this  was  no  newcomer  in  the  world  of 
the  out-of-doors,  however.  She  was  turned  out  in  what  one 
might  have  called  workmanlike  fashion,  although  neat  and 
wholly  feminine.  Her  skirt  was  short,  of  good  gray  clothi 
and  she  wore  a  rather  mannish  coat  over  a  blue  woolen 
shirt  or  blouse.  Her  hands  were  covered  with  long  gaunt- 
lets, and  her  hat  was  a  soft  gray  felt,  tied  under  the  chin  with 
a  leather  string,  while  a  soft  gray  veil  was  knotted  carelessly 
about  her  neck  as  kerchief.  Her  face  for  the  lime  was  turned 
from  us,  but  I  could  see  that  her  hair  was  dark  and  hea\7, 
could  see,  in  spite  of  its  loose  garb,  that  her  figure  was 
straight,  round  and  slender.  The  swift  versatility  of  my 
soul  was  upon  the  point  of  calling  this  as  fine  a  figure  of 
young  womanhood  as  I  had  ever  seen.  Now,  indeed,  the 
gray  desert  had  blossomed  as  a  rose. 

I  was  about  to  ask  some  questions  of  Belknap,  when  all  at 
once  I  saw  something  which  utterly  changed  my  pleasant 
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frame  of  mind.  The  tall  figure  of  a  man  came  from  beyond 
the  line  of  wagons — a  man  clad  in  well-fitting  tweeds  cut  for 
riding.  His  gl»ves  seemed  neat,  his  boots  equally  neat,  his 
general  appearance  immaculate  as  that  of  the  young  lady 
whom  he  approached.  I  imagine  it  was  the  same  sv^nft  male 
jealousy  which  afTected  both  Belknap  and  myself  as  we  saw 
Gordon  Orme! 

"Yes,  there  is  your  friend,  the  Englishman,"  said  Belknap 
rather  bitterly. 

"I  meet  him  everywhere"  I  answered.  "The  thing  is 
simply  uncanny.    What  is  he  doing  out  here?" 

"We  are  taking  him  out  to  Laramie  with  us.  He  has 
letters  to  Colonel  Meriwether,  it  seems.  Cowles,  what  do 
you  know  about  that  man?" 

** Nothing,"  said  I,  "except  that  he  purports  to  come  from 
the  English  Army." 

"I  wish  that  he  had  stayed  in  the  English  Army,  and  not 
come  bothering  about  ours.  He's  prowling  about  every 
military  Post  he  can  get  into." 

"With  a  special  reference  to  Army  officers  bom  in  the 
South?"    I  looked  Belknap  full  in  the  eye. 

"There's  something  in  that,"  he  replied.  "I  don't  like 
the  look  of  it.  These  are  good  times  for  every  man  to  attend 
to  his  own  business." 

As  Orme  stood  chatting  with  the  young  woman,  both 
Belknap  and  I  turned  away.  A  moment  later  I  ran  across 
my  former  friend,  Mandy  McGovem.  In  her  surprise  she 
stopped  chewing  tobacco,  when  her  eyes  fell  on  me,  but  she 
quickly  came  to  shake  me  by  the  hand. 

"Well,  I  dee-clare  to  gracious!"  she  began,  "if  here  ain't 
the  man  I  met  on  the  boat !    How'd  you  git  away  out  hcr« 
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ahead  of  us?  Have  you  sa)»  airy  buffeler?  I'm  gcttm* 
plumb  wolfish  fer  something  to  shoot  at.  Where  all  >'oy 
goin',  anyhow?    An'  whut  you  doin'  out  here?" 

What  I  was  doing  at  that  precise  moment,  as  I  must  con- 
fess, was  taking  a  half  unconscious  look  once  more  toward 
the  tail  of  the  ambulance,  where  Orme  and  the  young  wx>man 
stood  chatting.  But  it  was  at  this  time  that  Ormc  first  saw 
or  seemed  to  see  me.  He  left  the  ambulance  and  came 
rapidly  forward, 

'*By  Jovel"  he  said,  "here  you  are  again!  Am  I  your 
shadow,  Mr.  Cowles,  or  are  you  mine?  It  is  really  singular 
how  we  meet.  I'm  awfully  glad  to  meet  you,  although  1 
don't  in  the  least  see  how  you've  managed  to  get  here  ahead 
of  us." 

Belknap  by  this  time  had  turned  away  about  his  duties, 
and  Orme  and  I  spoke  for  a  few  minutes.  I  explained  to 
him  the  changes  of  my  plans  which  had  been  brought  about 
by  the  accident  to  the  River  Belle.  **Lieutenaiit  Belknap 
tells  mc  that  you  are  going  through  to  Laramie  with  him,** 
I  added.  "  As  it  chances,  we  have  the  same  errand — it  is 
my  purpose  also  to  call  on  Colonel  Meriwether  there,  in  case 
we  do  not  meet  him  coming  down." 

"How  extraordinary i  Then  we'll  be  fellow  travelers  for 
a  time,  and  I  hope  have  a  htlle  sport  together.  Fine  young 
feUow,  Belknap.  And  I  must  say  that  his  men,  although  an 
imcommonly  ragged  looking  lot  and  very  far  from  smart 
as  soldiers,  have  rather  a  workmanlike  way  about  them, 
after  all." 

"Yes,  I  think  they  would  fight,"  I  remarked,  coolly. 
"And  from  the  look  of  things,  they  may  have  need  to."  I 
told  him  then  of  what  he  had  discovered  at  the  station  house 
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near  by,  and  added  the  caution  not  to  mention  it  about  the 
camp.  Orme's  eyes  merely  brightened  with  interest.  Any- 
thing like  danger  or  adventure  had  appeal  to  him.  I  said  to 
him  that  he  seemed  to  me  more  soldier  than  preacher,  but 
he  only  laughed  and  evaded. 

"You'll  eat  at  our  mess  to-night,  of  couis****  said  he. 
"That's  our  fire  just  over  there,  and  I'm  thinking  the  cook 
is  nearly  ready.    There  comes  Belknap  now." 

Thus,  it  may  be  seen,  the  confusion  of  these  varied  meet- 
ings had  kept  me  from  learning  the  name  or  identity  of  the 
late  passenger  of  the  ambulance.  I  presume  both  Orme  and 
Belknap  supposed  that  the  young  lady  and  I  had  met  be- 
fore we  took  our  places  on  the  ground  at  the  edge  of  the 
blanket  which  served  as  a  tabic.  She  was  seated  as  I  finally 
approached,  and  her  face  was  turned  aside  as  she  spoke  to 
the  camp  cook,  with  whom  she  seemed  on  the  best  of  terms. 
"Hurry,  Daniels/'  she  called  out.  "Tm  absolutely  starved 
to  death!" 

There  was  something  in  her  voice  which  sounded  familiar 
to  me,  and  I  sought  a  glance  at  her  face,  which  the  next 
instant  w^as  hid  by  the  rim  of  her  hat  as  she  looked  down, 
remo\ing  her  long  gloves.  At  least  I  saw  her  hands — small 
hands,  sun-browTied  now.  On  one  finger  was  a  plain  gold 
ring,  with  a  pecuUar  setting — the  figure  of  a  rose,  carved 
deep  into  the  gold! 

"After  all,"  thought  I  to  myself,  "there  are  some  things 
which  can  not  be  duplicated.  Among  these,  hair  like  this, 
a  profile  like  this,  a  figure  like  this.  I  gazed  in  wonder,  then 
in  certainty. 

No  there  was  no  escaping  the  conclusion.  This  was  not 
another  girl,  but  the  same  girl  seen  again.    A  moment's 
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reflection  showed  how  possible  and  indeed  natural  this  migfit 
be.  My  chance  companion  in  tho  river  accident  had  simply 
gone  on  up  the  river  a  little  farther  and  then  started  west, 
precisely  as  Mandy  McGovcm  had  explained. 

Belknap  caught  the  slight  restraint  as  the  girl  and  I  both 
raised  our  eyes,  "Oh,  I  say,  why — what  in  the  world — Mr. 
Cowles,  didn't  you — that  is,  haven't  you " 

"No,"  said  I,  "I  haven»t  and  didn't,  I  think.  But  I 
think  also " 

The  girPs  face  was  a  trifle  flushed,  but  her  eyes  were 
merry.  *'Ycs,"  said  she,  "1  think  Mr.  Cowles  and  I  have 
met  once  before. '  *  She  slightly  em phasized  the  word 
"once,"  as  I  noticed. 

"But  still  I  may  remind  you  all,  gentlemen,"  said  I,  "that 
T  have  not  yet  heard  this  lady's  name,  and  am  only  guessing, 
of  course,  that  it  is  Miss  Meriwether,  whom  you  are  taking 
out  to  Laramie.'* 

"Why,  of  course,"  said  Belknap,  and  "of  course,"  echoed 
everybody  else.  My  fair  vis-a-vis  looked  me  now  full  in 
the  face  and  smiled,  so  that  a  dimple  in  her  right  cheek  was 
plainly  visible. 

"Yes,"  said  she,  "I'm  going  on  out  to  join  my  father  on 
the  front.  This  is  my  second  time  across,  though.  Is  it 
your  first,  Mr.  Cowles?" 

"My  first;  and  I  am  very  lucky.  You  know,  I  also  am 
going  out  to  meet  your  father,  Miss  Meriwether." 

'How  singularl"  She  put  down  her  tin  cup  of  coffee  on 
the  blanket. 

'*My  father  was  an  associate  of  Colonel  Meriwether  ixi 
sorce  business  matters  back  in  Virginia " 

"Oh,  I  know — it's  about  the  coal  ^ands,  that  are  going  to 
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make  us  all  rich  some  day.    Yes,  I  know  about  that;  though 
1  think  your  father  rarely  came  over  into  Albemarle." 

Under  the  circumstances  I  did  not  care  to  intrude  my 
personal  matters,  so  I  did  not  mention  the  cause  or  explain 
the  nature  of  my  mission  in  the  West.  "I  suppose  that  you 
rarely  came  into  our  county  either,  but  went  down  the 
Shenandoah  when  you  journeyed  to  Washington?"  I  said 
simply,  "I  myself  have  never  met  Colonel  Meriwether." 

All  this  sudden  acquaintance  and  somewhat  intimate  rela- 
tion between  us  two  seemed  to  afford  no  real  pleasure  either 
to  Belknap  or  Orme.  For  my  part,  with  no  clear  reason  in 
the  world,  it  seemed  to  mc  that  both  Belknap  and  Orme  were 
very  detestable  persons.  Had  the  framing  of  this  scene  been 
left  utterly  to  mc,  I  should  have  had  none  present  at  the  fircr 
side  save  myself  and  Ellen  Mcriwet>"*T.  All  these  wide  gray 
plains,  faintly  tinged  in  the  hollows  with  green,  and  all  this 
sweeping  sky  of  blue,  and  all  this  sparkling  river,  should 
have  been  just  for  ourselves  and  no  one  else. 

But  my  opportunity  came  In  due  course,  after  all.  As 
we  rose  from  the  ground  at  the  conclusion  of  our  meal,  the 
girl  dropped  one  of  her  gloves.  I  hastened  to  pick  it  up, 
walking  with  her  a  few  paces  afterward. 

"The  next  time  we  are  shipwrecked  together,"  said  I, 
"I  shall  leave  you  or  the  boat.  You  do  not  know  your 
friends!" 

"Why  do  you  say  that?" 

"And  yet  I  knew  you  at  once.  I  saw  the  ring  on  your 
hand,  and  recognized  it^it  is  the  same  I  saw  in  the  fire- 
light on  the  river  bank,  the  night  we  left  the  Beile" 

"How  brilliant  of  youl  At  least  you  can  remember  a 
ring." 
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"I  remember  seeing  the  veil  you  wear  once  before — at  a 
cpjrtain  little  meeting  between  Mr.  Orme  and  myself." 

"You  seem  to  have  been  a  haberck-sher  in  your  time,  Mr. 
Cowles!  Your  memory  of  a  lady's  wearing  apparel  is  very 
exact.  I  should  feci  very  much  flattered."  None  the  less  I 
saw  the  dimple  come  in  her  cheek. 

She  was  pulling  on  her  glove  as  she  spoke.  I  saw  em 
broidcred  on  the  gauntlet  the  figure  of  a  red  heart- 

"My  memory  is  still  more  exact  in  the  matter  of  apparel," 
said  I.  "Miss  Meriwether,  is  this  your  emblem  indeed — 
this  red  heart?  It  seems  to  me  I  have  also  seen  it  some- 
where before!" 

The  dimple  deepened.  "When  Columbus  found  Amer- 
ira,"  she  answered,  **it  is  said  that  the  savages  looked  up 
and  repiarked  to  him,  *  Ah,  we  see  we  are  discovered!'" 

"Yes,"  said  1,  "you  are  fully  discovered — each  of  you — 
all  of  you,  all  three  or  four  of  you,  Miss  Ellen  Meriwethrr" 

"But  you  did  not  know  it  until  now — until  this  verv  mo- 
ment. You  did  not  know  me — could  not  remember  me — not 
even  when  the  masks  were  offl    Ah,  it  was  good  as  a  play!" 

"I  have  done  nothing  else  but  remember  you." 

"How  much  I  should  value  your  acquaintance,  Mr. 
Cowles  of  Virginia!  How  rare  an  opportunity  you  hare 
fi;iven  me  of  seeing  on  the  inside  of  a  man's  heart."  She 
spoke  half  bitterly,  and  1  saw  that  in  one  way  or  other  she 
meant  revenge. 

"I  do  not  understand  you,"  I  rejoined. 

"No,  I  suppose  you  men  are  all  alike — that  any  one  of 
you  would  do  the  same.  It  is  only  the  last  girl,  the  nearest 
girl,  that  is  remembered.    Is  it  not  so?" 

"It  is  not  so,"  I  answered. 
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"How  long  will  you  remember  me  this  time — me  or  my 
clothes,  Mr.  Cowles?    Until  you  meet  another." 

"All  my  life,"  I  said;  "and  until  I  meet  you  again,  in 
some  other  infinite  variety.  Each  last  time  that  I  see  you 
makes  rae  forget  all  the  others;  but  never  once  have  I  for* 
gotten  you." 

"In  my  experience,"  commented  the  girl,  sagely,  "all  men 
talk  very  much  alike." 

"Yes,  I  told  you  at  the  masked  ball,"  said  I,  "that  some- 
time I  would  see  you,  masks  off.  Was  it  not  true?  I  did 
not  at  first  know  you  when  you  broke  up  my  match  with 
Orme,  but  I  swore  that  sometime  I  would  know  you.  And 
when  I  saw  you  that  night  on  the  river,  it  seemed  to  me 
I  certainly  must  have  met  you  before  —  l^ave  known  you 
always — and  now " 

"You  had  to  study  my  rings  and  clothing  to  identify  me 
with  myself!" 

"But  you  flatter  me  when  you  say  that  you  knew  me  each 
time,"  I  ventured.  "I  am  glad  that  I  have  given  you  no 
occasion  to  prove  the  truth  of  your  own  statement,  that  I, 
like  other  men,  am  interested  only  in  the  last  girl,  the  nearest 
girl.     You  have  had  no  reason " 

"My  experience  with  men,"  went  on  this  sage  young  per- 
son, "leads  me  to  beUeve  that  they  are  the  stupidest  of  all 
created  creatures.  There  was  never  once,  there  is  never 
once,  when  a  girl  does  not  notice  a  man  who  is — well,  who 
is  taking  notice!" 

"Very  well,  then,"  I  broke  out,  "I  admit  iti  1  did  take 
notice  of  four  difTcrent  girls,  one  after  the  other — but  it  was 
because  each  of  them  was  fit  to  wipe  out  the  image  of  all  the 
others — and  of  all  the  others  in  the  world." 
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This  was  going  far.  I  was  a  young  man.  I  urge  no  more 
excuse.  I  am  setting  dowTi  simply  the  truth,  as  I  have 
promised. 

The  girl  looked  about,  gladly,  I  thought,  at  the  sound  of  a 
BhuflQing  step  approaching.  "You,  Aunt  Mandy?"  she 
called  out.     And  to  me,  "I  must  say  good-night,  sir." 

I  turned  away  moodily,  and  found  the  embers  of  the  fire 
at  my  own  camp.  Not  far  away  I  could  hear  the  stamp  of 
horses,  the  occasional  sound  of  low  voices  and  of  laughter, 
where  some  of  the  enlisted  men  were  grouped  upx)n  the 
ground.  The  black  blur  made  by  the  wagon  stockade  and 
a  tent  or  so  was  visible  against  the  lighter  line  of  the  water- 
way of  the  Platte.  Night  came  down,  brooding  with  its 
million  stars.  1  could  hear  the  voices  of  the  wolves  calling 
here  and  there.  It  was  a  scene  wild  and  appealing.  I  was 
indeed,  it  seemed  to  me,  in  a  strange  new  world,  where  all 
was  young,  where  everything  was  beginning.  Where  was  the 
old  world  I  had  left  behind  me? 

1  rolled  into  my  blankets,  but  I  could  not  sleep.  The 
stars  were  too  bright,  the  wind  too  full  of  words,  the  sweep  of 
the  sky  too  strong.  I  shifted  the  saddle  under  my  head, 
and  turned  and  turned,  but  I  could  not  rest,  I  looked  up 
igain  into  the  eye  of  my  cold,  reproving  star. 

But  now,  to  my  surprise  and  horror,  when  I  looked  into 
the  eye  of  my  monitor,  my  own  eye  would  not  waver  nor 
admit  subjectionl  I  rebelled  at  my  own  conscience.  I, 
John  Cowles,  had  all  my  life  been  a  strong  man.  I  had 
wrestled  with  any  who  came,  fought  with  any  who  asked  it, 
matched  with  any  man  on  any  terms  he  named.  Conflict 
was  in  my  blood,  and  always  I  had  fought  blithely-  But 
never  with  sweat  like  this  on  my  foreheadl    Never  with  fcai 
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catching  at  my  heart  1  Never  with  the  agony  of  sdf-re- 
proach  assailing  mel  Now,  to-night,  I  was  meeting  the 
strongest  antagonist  of  all  my  life,  the  only  one  I  had  ever 
feared. 

It  was  none  other  than  I  myself,  that  other  John  Cowles, 
young  man,  and  now  loose  in  the  vast,  free,  garden  of 
living. 

Yet  I  fought  with  myself.  I  tried  to  banish  her  face  from 
my  heart — with  all  my  might,  and  all  my  conscienccj  and  all 
my  remaining  principles,  I  did  try.  I  called  up  to  mind  my 
promises,  my  duties,  my  honor.  But  none  of  these  would 
put  her  face  away.  I  tried  to  forget  the  softness  of  her 
voice,  the  fragrance  of  her  hair,  the  sweetness  of  her  body 
once  held  in  my  arms,  all  the  vague  charm  of  woman,  the 
enigma,  the  sphinx,  the  mystery-magnet  of  the  world,  the 
charm  that  has  no  analysis,  that  knows  no  formxila;  but  I 
could  not  forget.  A  rage  filled  me  against  all  the  other  men 
in  the  world.  I  have  said  I  would  set  down  the  truth.  The 
truth  is  that  I  longed  to  rise  and  roar  in  my  throat,  chal- 
lenging all  the  other  men  in  the  world.  In  truth  it  was  my 
wish  to  stride  over  there,  just  beyond,  into  the  darkness,  to 
take  this  woman  by  the  shoulders  and  tell  her  what  was  in 
my  blood  and  in  my  hcart^evcn  though  I  must  tell  her  even 
in  bitterness  and  self-reproach. 

It  was  not  the  girl  to  whom  I  was  pledged  and  plighted, 
not  she  to  whom  I  was  bound  in  honor — that  was  not  ihe  one 
with  the  fraj^rant  hair  and  the  eyes  of  night,  and  the  clear- 
cut  face,  and  the  graciously  deep-bosomed  figure — that  was 
not  the  one.  It  was  another,  of  infmite  variety,  one  more 
irresistible  with  each  change,  that  had  set  on  this  combat 
between  me  and  my  own  self. 
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I  beat  my  fists  upon  the  earth.  All  that  I  could  say  to 
myself  was  that  she  was  sweet,  sweet,  and  wonderful — here 
in  the  mystery  of  this  wide,  cahn,  inscrutable  desert  that  lay 
all  about,  in  a  world  young  and  strong  and  full  of  the  primeval 
lusts  of  maiu 
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BEFORE  dawn  had  broken,  the  clear  bugle  notes  of 
reveille  sounded  and  set  the  camp  astir.  Pres- 
ently the  smokes  of  the  cook  fires  arose,  and  in  the 
gray  light  we  could  see  the  horse-guards  bringing  in  the 
mounts.  By  the  time  the  sun  was  faintly  tinging  the  edge 
of  the  valley  we  were  drawn  up  for  hot  coffee  and  the  plain 
fare  of  the  prairies.  A  half  hour  later  the  wagon  masters 
called  "  Roll  out  I  Rollout!"  The  bugles  again  sounded  for 
ihe  troopers  to  take  saddle,  and  we  were  under  way  once 
more. 

Thus  far  we  had  seen  very  little  game  in  our  westward 
journeying,  a  few  antelope  and  occasional  wolves,  but  none 
of  the  herds  of  buffalo  which  then  roamed  the  Western 
plains.  The  monotony  of  our  travel  was  to  be  broken  now. 
We  had  hardly  gone  five  miles  beyond  the  ruined  station 
house — which  we  passed  at  a  trot,  so  that  none  might  know 
what  had  happened  there — when  we  saw  our  advance  men 
pull  up  and  raise  their  hands.  We  caught  it  also — the  soimd 
of  approaching  hoofs,  and  all  joined  in  llie  cr>',  "Buf- 
falol  Buffalol"  In  an  Instant  every  horseman  was  pressing 
forward. 

The  thunderous  rolling  sound  approached,  hea\'y  as  that 
of  artillery  going  into  aciion.    We  saw  dust  arise  from  the 
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mouth  of  a  little  draw  on  the  left,  running  down  toward  the 
valley,  and  even  as  wc  turned  there  came  rolling  from  its 
mouth,  with  the  noise  of  a  tornado  and  the  might  of  a  moun- 
tain torrent,  a  vast,  confused,  dark  mass,  which  rapidly 
spilled  out  across  the  valley  ahead  of  us.  Half  hid  in  the 
dust  of  their  going,  we  could  see  great  dark  bulks  rolling  and 
tossing.  Thus  it  was,  and  dose  at  hand,  that  I  saw  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life  these  huge  creatures  whose  mission 
seemed  to  have  been  to  support  an  uncivilized  people,  and 
to  make  possible  the  holding  by  another  race  of  those  lands 
late  held  as  savage  harvest  grounds. 

We  were  almost  at  the  flanks  of  the  herd  before  they 
reached  the  river  bank.  We  were  among  them  when  they 
paused  stupidly,  for  some  reason  not  wishing  to  cross  the 
stream.  The  front  ranks  rolled  back  upon  those  behind, 
which,  crowded  from  the  rear,  resisted.  The  whole  front  of 
the  mass  wrinkled  up  mightily,  dark  humps  arising  in  some 
places  two  or  three  deep.  Then  the  entire  mass  sensed  the 
Ganger  all  at  once,  and  with  as  much  unanimity  as  they  had 
lacked  concert  in  their  late  confusion,  they  wheeled  front 
and  rear,  and  rolled  off  up  the  valley,  still  enveloped  in  r 
cloud  of  white,  biting  dust. 

In  such  a  chase  speed  and  courage  of  one's  horse  are  the 
main  essentials.  My  horse,  luckily  for  me,  was  able  to  lay 
me  alongside  my  game  within  a  few  hundred  yards,  I 
coursed  close  to  a  big  black  bull  and,  obeying  injunctions 
old  Auberry  had  often  given  me,  did  not  touch  the  trigger 
imtil  I  found  I  was  holding  well  forward  and  rather  low.  I 
could  scarcely  hear  the  crack  of  the  rifle,  such  was  the  noise 
of  hoofs,  but  I  saw  the  bull  switch  his  tail  and  push  on  as 
though  unhurt,  in  spite  of  the  trickle  of  red  which  sj 
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on  his  flank.  As  I  followed  on,  fumbling  for  a  pistol  at  my 
hobtcr,  the  bull  suddenly  turned,  head  down  and  tail  stiffly 
erect,  his  mane  bristling.  My  horse  sprang  aside,  and  the 
herd  passed  on.  The  old  bull,  his  head  lowered,  presently 
stopped,  deliberately  eying  us,  and  a  moment  later  he  de- 
liberately lay  down,  presently  sinking  lower,  and  at  length 
rolled  over  dead. 

I  got  down,  fastening  ray  horse  to  one  of  the  homs  of  the 
dead  bull.  As  I  looked  up  the  valley,  I  could  see  others  dis- 
mounted, and  many  vast  dark  blotches  on  the  gray.  Here 
and  there,  where  the  pursuers  still  hung  on,  blue  smoke  was 
cutting  through  the  white.  Certainly  we  would  have  meat 
that  day.  enough  and  far  more  than  enough-  The  valley 
was  full  of  carcasses,  product  of  the  wasteful  white  man's 
hunting.  Later  I  learned  that  old  Mandy,  riding  a  mule 
astride,  had  made  the  nm  and  killed  a  builalo  with  her  own 
rifle  1 

I  found  the  great  weight  of  the  bull  diEBcult  to  turn,  but 
at  length  I  hooked  one  horn  into  the  ground,  and  laying  hold 
of  the  lower  hind  leg,  I  actually  turned  the  carcass  on  its  back. 
I  was  busy  skinning  when  my  old  friend  Auberry  rode  up. 

"That's  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  a  bull  die  on  his  back," 
said  he.  ^ 

"He  did  not  die  on  his  back,"  I  replied.  "I  turned  him 
over." 

"You  did — and  alone?  It's  rarely  a  single  man  could  do 
that,  nor  have  I  seen  it  done  in  all  my  life  with  so  big  a  bull." 

L laughed  at  him.  "It  was  easy.  My  father  and  I  once 
lifted  a  loaded  wagon  out  of  the  mud." 

"The  Indians,"  said  Auberry,  "don't  bother  to  turn  a 
bull  over.    They  split  the  hide  down  the  back,  and  skin 
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both  ways.  The  best  meat  is  on  top,  anyhow";  and  then 
he  gave  me  lessons  in  buffalo  values,  which  later  1  reinem- 
bered. 

We  had  taken  some  meat  from  my  bull,  since  I  insisted 
upon  it  in  spite  of  better  beef  from  a  young  cow  Aubcrry  had 
killed  not  far  above,  when  suddenly  I  heard  the  sound  of  a 
bugle,  sharp  and  clear,  and  recognized  the  notes  of  the 
"recall."  The  sergeant  of  our  troop,  with  a  small  number 
who  did  not  care  to  hunt,  had  been  left  behind  by  Bel- 
knap*s  hurried  orders.  Again  and  again  we  heard  the  bugle 
call,  and  now  at  once  saw  coming  down  the  valley  the  mea 
of  our  little  command. 

"What's  up?"  inquired  Auberry,  as  we  pulled  up  our 
galloping  horses  near  the  wagon  line. 

"Indians!"  was  the  answer.  "Fall  inl"  In  a  moment 
most  of  our  men  were  gathered  at  the  wagon  line,  and  like 
magic  the  scene  changed. 

We  could  all  now  see  coming  down  from  a  little  flattened 
coulee  to  the  left,  a  head  of  a  line  of  mounted  men,  who 
doubtless  had  been  the  cause  of  the  buffalo  stampede  which 
had  crossed  in  front  of  us.  The  shouts  of  teamsters  and 
the  crack  of  whips  punctuated  the  crunch  of  wheels  as  our 
wagons  swiftly  swung  again  into  stockade.  The  ambulance 
was  hurriedly  driven  into  the  center  of  the  heavier  wagons, 
which  formed  in  a  rude  half  circle. 

After  ail,  there  seemed  no  immediate  danger.  The  col- 
umn of  the  tribesmen  came  on  toward  us  fearlessly,  as  though 
they  neither  dreaded  us  nor  indeed  recognized  us.  They 
made  a  long  calvacade,  tM-o  hundred  horses  or  more,  with 
many  travaux  and  dogs  trailing  on  behind.  They  were  all 
dad  in  their  native  finery,  seemingly  hearty  and  well  fed, 
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and  each  as  arrogant  as  a  king.  They  passed  us  contempt- 
uously, with  not  a  sidelong  glance. 

\a.  advance  of  the  head  men  who  rode  foremost  in  the  col- 
umn were  three  or  four  young  women,  bearing  long  lance 
shafts  decorated  with  feathers  and  locks  of  human  hair,  the 
steel  tips  shining  gray  in  the  sun.  These  yoimg  women, 
perhaps  not  squires  or  heralds  of  the  tribe,  but  wives  of  one 
or  more  of  the  head  men,  were  decorated  with  brass  and 
Seads  and  shining  things,  their  hair  covered  with  gauds^ 
•Vieir  black  eyes  Bhining  too,  though  directed  straight  ahead. 
Their  garb  was  of  tanned  leather,  the  tunics  or  dresses  were 
of  elk  skin,  and  the  while  leggins  of  antelope  hide  or  that  of 
mountain  sheep.  Their  buffalo  hide  moccasins  were  hand- 
somely beaded  and  stained.  As  they  passed,  followed  by 
the  long  train  of  stalwart  savage  figures,  ihey  made  a  specta- 
cle strange  and  savage,  but  surely  not  less  than  impressive. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken  on  either  side.  The  course  of 
their  column  took  them  to  the  edge  of  the  water  a  short  dis- 
tance above  us.  They  drove  their  horses  down  to  drir 
scrambled  up  the  bank  again,  and  then  presently,  in  answt* 
to  some  sort  of  signal,  quietly  rode  on  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or 
so  and  pulled  up  at  the  side  of  the  valley.  They  saw  abun- 
da.nce  of  meat  lying  there  already  killed,  and  perhaps  guessed 
that  we  could  not  use  all  of  it. 

**Auberry,"  said  Belknap,  "we  must  go  talk  to  these 
people,  and  see  what's  up,'* 

'  "They're  Sioux!"  said  Auberry.  "Like  enough  the  very 
devils  that  cleaned  out  the  station  down  there.  But  ..-©me 
on;  they  don*t  mean  fight  right  now." 

Belknap  and  Auberry  look  with  them  the  sergeant  Mid  a 
dozen  troopers.    I  pushed  in  with  these,  and  saw  Orme  at 
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my  side;  and  Belknap  did  not  send  us  back.  We  four 
on  together  presently.  Two  or  three  hundred  yards  from 
the  place  where  the  Indians  halted,  Auberry  told  Belknap 
to  halt  his  men.  We  four,  with  one  private  to  hold  our 
horses,  rode  forward  a  hundred  yards  farther,  halted  and 
raised  our  hands  in  sign  of  peace.  There  rode  out  to  us  four 
of  the  head  men  of  the  Sioux,  beautifully  dressed,  each  a 
stalwart  man.  We  dismounted,  laid  down  our  weapons  on 
the  groimd,  and  approached  each  other. 

"Watch  them  dose,  boys,"  whispered  Auberry.  "Thej^vc 
got  plenty  of  irons  around  them  somewhere,  and  plenty  of 
scalps,  too,  maybe." 

"Talk  to  them,  Auberry,"  said  Belknap;  and  as  the 
former  was  the  only  one  of  us  who  imderstood  the  Sioux 
tongue,  he  acted  as  interpreter. 

"What  are  the  Sioux  doing  so  far  east?"  he  asked  of  their 
spokesman,  sternly. 

"Hunting,"  answered  the  Sioux,  as  Auberry  informed  us. 
"The  white  soldiers  drive  away  our  buffalo.  The  while 
men  kill  too  many.  Let  them  go.  This  is  our  country." 
It  seemed  to  me  I  could  see  the  black  eyes  of  the  Sioux  bor- 
ing straight  through  every  one  of  us,  glittering,  not  in  the 
least  afraid. 

"Go  back  to  the  north  and  west,  where  you  belong,"  said 
Auberry.    "You  have  no  business  here  on  the  wagon  trails." 

"The  Sioux  hunt  where  they  please,"  was  the  grim  answer. 
"But  you  see  we  have  our  women  and  children  with  us,  the 
same  as  you  have — and  he  pointed  toward  our  camp,  doubt- 
less knowing  the  personnel  of  our  party  as  well  as  we  did 
ourselves. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  asked  our  interpreter. 
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The  Sioux  waved  his  arm  vaguely.  "Heap  hunt,"  he 
said,  in  broken  English  now.  "Where  you  go?"  he  asked, 
in  retimi. 

Auberry  was  also  a  diplomat,  and  answered  that  we  were 
going  a  half  sleep  to  the  west,  to  meet  a  big  war  party  coming 
down  the  Platte,  the  white  men  from  Laramie. 

The  Indian  looked  grave  at  this.  "Is  that  so?"  he  asked, 
calmly-  "I  had  not  any  word  from  my  young  men  about  a 
war  party  coming  down  the  river.  Many  white  tepees  on 
wheels  going  up  the  river;  no  soldiers  coming  down  this 
way." 

"We  are  going  on  up  to  meet  our  soldiers,"  said  Auberry, 
sternly.  "The  Sioux  have  killed  some  of  our  men  below 
here.  We  shall  meet  our  soldiers  and  come  and  wipe  the 
Sioux  off  the  land  if  they  come  into  the  valley  where  our 
great  road  runs  west." 

^b  "That  is  good,"  said  the  Sioux.  "As  for  us,  we  harm  no 
white  man.  We  hunt  where  we  please.  White  men  go!" 
Auberry  now  turned  to  us.  "I  don*t  think  they  mean 
trouble,  Lieutenant,"  he  said,  "and  I  think  the  best  thing 
we  can  do  is  to  let  them  alone  and  go  on  up  the  valley.  Lct*s 
go  on  and  pull  on  straight  by  them,  the  way  they  did  us,  and 
call  it  a  draw  all  aroimd." 

K  Belknap  nodded,  and  Auberry  turned  again  to  the  four 
Sioux,  who  stood  tall  and  motionless,  looking  at  us  with  the 
same  fixed,  glittering  eyes.  I  shall  remember  the  actors  in 
that  little  scene  so  long  as  I  live. 

K    "We  have  spoken,"  said  Auberry.    "That  is  all  we  have 

"to  say." 

Both  parties  turned  and  went  back  to  their  companions. 
Belknap,  Auberry  and  I  had  nearly  reached  our  waiting 
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troopers,  when  we  missed  Orme,  and  turned  back  to  sec 
where  he  was.  He  was  standing  dose  to  the  four  chiefs, 
who  had  by  this  lime  reached  their  horses.  Orme  wes 
leading  by  the  bridle  his  ou-n  horse,  which  was  sligbdy  lame 
from  a  strain  received  in  the  hunt. 

"Some  buck'U  slip  an  arrer  into  him,  if  he  don't  look  out," 
said  Auberry.     "He's  got  no  business  out  there," 

We  saw  Orme  making  some  sort  of  gestures,  pointing  to 
his  horse  and  the  others. 

*  Wonder  if  he  wants  to  trade  horses!"  mused  Auberry, 
chuckling.  Then  in  the  same  breath  he  called,  "Look  out! 
By  God!    Lookl" 

We  all  saw  it.  Orme's  arm  shot  out  straight,  tipped  by  a 
blue  pufi  of  smoke,  and  we  heard  the  crack  of  the  dragoon 
pistol.  One  of  the  Sioux,  the  chief  who  by  this  time  had 
mounted  his  horse,  threw  his  hand  against  his  chest  and 
leaned  slightly  back,  then  straightened  up  slightly  as  he  sat. 
As  he  fell,  or  before  he  fell,  Orme  pushed  his  body  clear  from 
the  saddle,  and  with  a  leap  was  in  the  dead  man's  place  and 
riding  swiftly  toward  us,  leading  his  own  horse  by  the  rein! 

It  seemed  that  it  was  the  Sioux  who  had  kept  faith  after 
all;  for  none  of  the  remaining  three  could  find  a  weapon. 
Orme  rode  up  laughing  and  unconcerned.  "The  b(^gar 
wouldn*t  trade  with  me  at  all,"  he  said.  "By  Jove,  I  believe 
he'd  have  got  me  if  he'd  had  any  sort  of  tools  for  it." 

"You  broke  treaty!"  ejaculated  Belknap — "you  broke  the 
council  word." 

"Did  that  man  make  the  first  break  at  you?"  Auberry 
blazed  at  him. 

"How  can  I  tell?"  answered  Orme,  coolly.  "It's  well  to 
be  a  trifle  ahead  in  such  matters."     He  seemed  utterly  un- 
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.cmed.    He  could  kill  a  man  as  lightly  as  a  rabbit»  and 
think  no  more  about  it. 

Within  the  instant  the  entire  party  of  the  Sioux  was  in 

>nfusion.  We  saw  them  running  about,  mounting,  heard 
them  shouting  and  wailing. 

I  "It's  fight  nowl"  said  Auberry.  "Back  to  the  wagons 
now  and  get  your  men  ready,  Lieutenant.  As  soon  as  the 
Sioux  can  get  shut  of  their  women,  they'll  come  on,  and 
come  a  boilin',  too.  You  damned  fooll"  he  said  to  Orme. 
"You  murdered  that  man!" 

"What's  that,  my  good  fellow?"  5aid  Orme,  sharply.  "  Now 

advise  you  to  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  your  head,  or  1*11  teach 
you  some  manners." 

Even  as  we  swung  and  rode  back,  Auberry  pushed  along- 
ide  Orme,  his  rifle  at  ready.     "By  God!  man,  if  you  want 

teach  me  any  manners,  begin  it  now.     You  make  your 
break,"  he  cried. 

Belknap  spurred  in  between  them.  "Here,  you  men,"  he 
commanded  with  swift  sternness.  "Into  your  places.  I'm 
in  command  here,  and  Til  shoot  the  first  man  who  raises  a 
hand.  Mr.  Orme,  take  your  place  at  the  wagons.  Auberry, 
keep  with  me.  We'll  have  fighting  enough  without  an)thing 
of  this." 

^"He  murdered  that  Sioux,  Lieutenant,"  reiterated  Au- 
*'  Damn  it,  sir,  I  know  he  did,  but  this  is  no  time  to  argue 
about  that.    Look  there!" 

A  long,  ragged,  parti -colored  line,  made  up  of  the  squaws 
end  children  of  the  party,  was  whipping  up  the  sides  of  tnc 
rough  bluffs  on  the  left  of  the  valley.  We  heard  wailing,  the 
irking  of  dogs,  the  crying  of  children.    We  saw  the  Sioux 
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separate  thus  into  two  bands,  the  men  remaimng  behind, 
riding  back  and  forth,  whooping  and  holding  aloft  thdi 
weapons.  We  heard  the  note  of  a  dull  war  drum  beating, 
the  dacking  of  their  rattles  and  the  shrill  notes  of  their  war 
whistles. 
"They'U  fight,"  said  Auberry.  "Look  at  'em!» 
"Here  they  come/'  said  Belknap,  coolly.  "Get  down» 
men." 
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THE  record  of  tlus  part  of  my  life  comes  to  me  some- 
times as  a  series  of  vivid  pictures.  I  can  see  this 
picture  now — the  wide  gray  of  the  flat  valley, 
edged  with  green  at  the  coulee  mouths;  the  sandy  spots 
where  the  wmd  had  worked  at  the  foot  of  the  banks;  the 
dotted  islands  out  in  the  shimmering,  shallow  river.  I  can 
see  again,  under  the  clear,  sweet,  quiet  sky,  the  picture  of 
those  painted  men — their  waving  lances,  their  swaying 
bodies  as  they  reached  for  the  quivers  across  their  shoulders. 
I  can  see  the  loose  ropes  trailing  at  the  horses'  noses,  and  see 
the  light  leaning  forward  of  the  red  and  yellow  and  ghastly 
white-striped  and  black-stained  bodies,  and  the  barred  black 
of  the  war  paint  on  their  faces.  I  feel  again,  so  much  almost 
that  my  body  swings  in  unison,  the  gathering  stride  of  the 
p)onies  cutting  the  dust  into  clouds,  I  see  the  color  and  the 
swiftness  of  it  all,  and  feel  its  thrill,  the  strength  and  tense- 
ness of  it  all.  And  again  I  feel,  as  though  it  were  to-day, 
the  high,  keen,  pleasant  resolution  which  came  to  me.  We 
had  women  with  us.  Whether  this  young  woman  was  now 
to  die  or  not,  none  of  us  men  would  see  it  happen. 

They  came  on,  massed  as  I  have  said,  to  within  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  then  swung  out  around  us, 
their  horse  line  rippling  up  over  the  broken  ground  appar- 
ently as  easily  as  it  had  gone  on  the  level  floor  of  the  valley. 
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Still  we  made  no  volley  fire.  I  rejoiced  to  see  the  cool  paJlor 
of  Belknap's  face,  and  saw  him  brave  and  angry  to  the  core 
Our  plainsmen,  too,  were  grim,  though  eager;  and  our  little 
band  of  cavalr)',  hired  fighters,  rose  above  that  station  and 
became  not  mongrel  private  soldiers,  but  Anglo-Saxons  each* 
They  lay  or  knelt  or  stood  back  of  the  wagon  line,  imper- 
turbable as  wooden  men,  and  waited  for  the  order  to  fire, 
though  meantime  two  of  them  dropped,  hit  by  chance  bullets 
from  the  wavering  line  of  horsemen  that  now  encircled  us. 

"Tell  us  when  to  fire,  Auberry,"  I  heard  Belknap  say,  for 
he  had  practically  given  over  the  situation  to  the  old  plains- 
man. At  last  I  heard  the  voice  of  Auberry,  changed  from 
that  of  an  old  man  into  the  quick,  clear  accents  of  youth, 
sounding  hard  and  clear.  "Ready  nowl  Each  fellow  pick 
his  own  man,  and  kill  him,  d^yc  hear,  kill  him!" 

We  had  no  further  tactics.  Our  fire  began  to  patter  and 
crackle.  Our  troopers  were  armed  with  the  worthless  old 
Spencer  carbines,  and  I  doubt  if  these  did  much  execution; 
but  there  were  some  good  old  Hawkin  rifles  and  old  big- bored 
Yagers  and  more  modem  Sharps'  rilles  and  other  bufifalo 
guns  of  one  sort  or  another  with  us,  among  the  plainsmen 
and  teamsters;  and  when  these  spoke  there  came  breaks  in 
the  flaunting  line  that  sought  to  hedge  us.  The  Sioiu 
dropped  behind  their  horses'  bodies,  firing  as  they  rode, 
some  with  rifles,  more  with  bows  and  arrows.  Most  of  our 
work  was  done  as  they  topped  the  rough  ground  close  on  our 
left,  and  wc  saw  here  a  half-dozen  bodies  lying  limp,  flat  an6 
ragged,  though  presently  other  riders  came  and  dragged  ihem 
away. 

The  bow  and  arrow  is  no  match  for  the  rifle  behind  barri- 
cades; but  when  the  Sioux  got  behind  us  they  saw  that  our 
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barricade  was  open  in  the  rear,  and  at  this  they  whooped 
and  rode  in  closer.  At  a  hundred  yards  their  arrows  fell 
extraordinarily  close  to  the  mark,  and  time  and  again  they 
spiked  our  mules  and  horses  with  these  hissing  shafts  that 
quivered  where  they  struck.  They  came  near  breaking  our 
rear  in  this  way,  for  our  men  fell  into  confusion,  the  horses 
and  mules  plunging  and  trying  to  break  away.  There  were 
now  men  leaning  on  their  elbows,  blood  dripping  from  their 
mouths.  There  were  cries,  sounding  far  away,  inconsequent 
to  us  still  standing.  The  whir  of  many  arrows  came,  and  we 
could  hear  them  chuck  into  the  woodwork  of  the  wagons, 
into  the  leather  of  saddle  and  harness,  and  now  and  again 
into  something  that  gave  out  a  softer,  different  sound. 

I  was  crowding  a  ball  dovm  my  rifle  with  its  hickory  rod 
when  1  felt  a  shove  at  my  arm  and  heard  a  voice  at  my  ear. 
"Git  out  of  the  way,  man — how  can  I  sec  how  to  shoot  if 
you  bob  your  head  acrost  my  sights  all  the  time?" 

There  stood  old  Mandy  McGovcm,  her  long  brown  rifle 
half  raised,  her  finger  lying  sophislicatcdly  along  the  trigger 
guard,  that  she  might  not  touch  the  hair  trigger.  She  was 
as  cool  as  any  man  in  the  line,  and  as  deadly.  As  I  finished 
reloading,  I  saw  her  hard,  gray  face  drop  as  she  crooked  her 
elbow  and  settled  to  the  sights — saw  her  swing  as  though 
she  were  following  a  running  deer;  and  then  at  the  crack  of 
her  piece  I  saw  a  Sioux  drop  out  of  his  high-peaked  saddle. 
Mandy  turned  to  the  rear. 

"Git  in  here,  git  in  here,  son!"  I  heard  her  cry.  And  to 
my  wonder  now  I  saw  the  long,  lean  figure  of  Andrew 
Jackson  McGovem  come  forward,  a  carbine  clutched  in  his 
hand,  while  from  his  mouth  came  some  sort  of  eerie  screech 
of  incipient  courage,  which  seemed  to  give  wondrous  com- 
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fort  to  his  fierce  dam.  At  about  this  moment  one  of  the  Sioux, 
mortally  wounded  by  our  fire,  turned  his  horse  and  ran 
straight  toward  us  hard  as  he  could  go.  He  knew  that  he 
must  die,  and  this  was  his  way — ah,  those  red  men  knew 
how  to  die.  He  got  within  forty  yards,  reeling  and  swa)'ing, 
but  still  trying  to  fit  an  arrow  to  the  string,  and  as  none  of  us 
would  fire  on  him  now,  seeing  that  he  was  dying,  for  a  mo- 
ment it  looked  as  though  he  would  ride  directly  into  us,  and 
perhaps  do  some  hann.  Then  I  heard  the  boom  of  the  boy's 
carbine,  and  almost  at  the  instant,  whether  by  accident  or 
not  I  could  not  tell,  I  saw  the  red  man  drop  out  of  the  forks 
of  his  saddle  and  roU  on  the  ground  with  his  anns  spread 
out. 

Perhaps  never  was  metamorphosis  more  complete  than 
that  which  now  took  place.  Shaking  oS  detaining  hands, 
Andrew  Jackson  sprang  from  our  line,  ran  up  to  the  fallen 
foe  and  in  a  frenzy  of  rage  began  to  belabor  and  kick  his 
body,  winding  up  by  catching  him  by  the  hair  and  actually 
dragging  him  some  paces  toward  our  firing  line  I  An  ex- 
pression of  absolute  beatitude  spread  over  the  countenance 
of  Mandy  McGovem.  She  called  out  as  though  he  were  a 
young  dog  at  his  first  fight.  "Whoof>eel  Git  to  him,  boy, 
git  to  him!    Take  him,  boy!    Whoopee!" 

We  got  Andrew  Jackson  back  into  the  ranks.  His  mother 
stepped  to  him  and  look  hira  by  the  hand,  as  though  for  the 
first  time  she  recognized  him  as  a  man. 

"Now,  boy,  thai*  5  somcthin'  like  J*  Presently  she  turned 
to  me,  "Some  says  it's  in  the  Paw,"  she  remarked,  "I 
reckon  it's  some  in  the  Maw;  an'  a  leetlc  in  the  trainin*." 

Cut  up  badly  by  our  fire,  the  Sioux  scattered  and  hugged 
the  shelter  of  the  river  bankj  beyond  which  they  rode  along 
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the  sand  or  in  the  shallow  water,  scrambling  up  the  bank 
dfter  they  had  gotten  out  of  fire.  Our  men  were  firing  less 
frequently  at  the  last  of  the  line,  who  came  swiftly  down  from 
the  biuff  and  charged  across  behind  us,  sending  in  a  scatter- 
ing flight  of  arrows  as  they  rode. 

I  looked  about  me  now  at  the  interior  of  our  barricade.  I 
saw  Ellen  Meriwether  on  her  knees,  lifting  the  shoulders  of  a 
wounded  man  who  lay  back,  his  hair  dropping  from  his  fore- 
head, now  gone  bluish  gray.  She  pulled  him  to  the  shelter 
of  a  wagon,  where  there  had  been  drawn  four  others  of  th« 
wounded.  I  saw  tears  falling  from  her  eyes — saw  the  same 
pity  on  her  face  which  I  had  noted  once  before  when  a 
wounded  creature  lay  iiv  her  hands.  I  had  been  proud  of 
Mandy  McGovcm.  I  was  proud  of  Ellen  Meriwether  now. 
rhey  were  two  generations  of  our  women,  the  women  of 
America,  whom  may  God  ever  have  in  his  keeping, 

I  say  1  had  turned  my  head;  but  almost  as  I  did  so  I  felt 
a  sudden  jar  as  though  some  one  had  taken  a  board  and 
struck  me  over  the  head  with  all  his  might.  Then,  as  I 
slowly  became  aware,  my  head  was  utterly  and  entirely 
detached  from  my  body,  and  went  sailing  ofl,  deliberately, 
in  front  of  me.  I  could  see  it  going  distinctly,  and  yet, 
oddly  enough,  I  could  also  sec  a  sudden  change  come  on  the 
face  of  the  girl  who  was  stooping  before  me,  and  who  at  the 
moment  raised  her  eyes, 

"It  is  strange,"  thought  I,  "but  my  head,  thus  detached, 
is  going  to  pass  directly  above  her,  right  there  I" 

Then  I  ceased  to  take  interest  in  anything,  and  sank  back 
into  the  arms  of  that  from  which  we  come,  calmly  taking 
hold  of  the  hand  of  Mystery. 
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J  AWOKE,  I  knew  not  how  much  later,  into  a  v 
which  at  first  had  a  certain  warm  comfort  and  lan- 
guid luxury  about  it.  Then  I  felt  a  sharp  wrenching 
and  a  great  pain  in  my  neck,  to  which  it  seemed  my  departed 
head  had,  after  all^  returned.  Stimulated  by  this  pain,  I 
turned  and  looked  up  into  the  face  of  Auberry.  He  stood 
frowning,  holding  in  his  hand  a  feathered  arrow  shaft  of 
willow,  grooved  along  its  sides  to  let  the  blood  run  free, 
5inew-wrapped  to  hold  its  feathers  tight — a  typical  arrow  of 
the  buffalo  tribes.  But,  as  I  joined  Auberry's  gaze,  I  saw 
the  arrow  was  headless!  Dully  I  argued  that,  therefore, 
this  head  must  be  somewhere  in  my  neck.  I  also  saw  that 
the  sun  was  bright.  I  realized  that  there  must  have  been  a 
fight  of  some  sort,  but  did  not  trouble  to  know  whence  the 
arrow  had  come  to  me,  for  my  mind  could  grasp  nothing 
more  than  simple  things. 

Thus  I  felt  that  my  head  was  not  uncomfortable,  after  alL 
I  looked  again,  and  saw  that  it  rested  on  Ellen  Meriwether's 
knees.  She  sat  on  the  sand,  gently  stroking  my  forehead, 
pushing  back  the  hair.  She  had  turned  my  head  so  that 
the  wound  would  not  be  pressed.  It  seemed  to  me  that  her 
voice  sounded  very  far  away  and  quiet. 

'*We  are  thinking,"  said  she  to  me.  I  nodded  as  bcsl 
I  could.    "Has  anything  happened?"  I  asked, 
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"They  have  gone,"  said  she.  "We  whipped  them."  Her 
hand  again  lightly  pressed  my  forehead. 

H     I  heard  some  one  else  say,  behind  me,  "But  we  have 

^nothing  in  the  world — not  even  opium." 

I  **Tnje,"  said  another  voice,  which  I  recognized  as  that  of 

^kOrme;   "but  that's  his  one  chance." 

^B    "What  do  you  know  about  surgery?"  asked  the  first 

^■toice,  which  I  knew  now  was  Belknap's. 

^^  "More  than  most  doctors,"  was  the  answer,  with  a  laugh. 
Their  voices  grew  less  distinguishable,  but  presently  I  heard 
Orme  say,  "Yes,  Vm  game  to  do  it,  if  the  man  says  so." 

L  Then  he  came  and  stooped  down  beside  me. 

■    "Mr.  Cowles,"  said  he.  "you're  rather  badly  off.    That 

^■lurrow  head  ought  to  come  out,  but  the  risk  of  going  after  i* 

^■is  very  great.    I  am  willing  to  do  what  you  say.    If  you 

^Pdecide  that  you  would  like  me  to  operate  for  it,  I  will  do  so. 
It's  only  right  for  me  to  tell  you  that  it  lies  very  close  to 
the  carotid  artery,  and  that  it  will  be  an  extraordinarily  nic< 

op>eration  to  get  it  out  \vithout — well,  you  know " 

I  looked  up  into  his  face,  that  strange  face  which  I  was  now 
beginning  so  well  to  know — the  face  of  my  enemy.  I  knew 
it  was  the  face  of  a  murderer,  a  man  who  would  have  no  com- 

i      punction  at  taking  a  human  life. 

^P  My  mind  then  was  strangely  clear.  I  saw  his  glance  at  the 
girl.     I  saw,  as  clearly  as  though  he  had  told  me,  that  this 

^_  man  was  as  deeply  in  love  with  Ellen  Meriwether  as  I  my- 

^psclf ;  that  he  would  win  her  if  be  could;  that  his  chance  was 
as  good  as  mine,  even  if  we  were  both  at  our  best.  I  knew 
there  was  nothing  at  which  he  would  hesitate,  unless  some 
strange  freak  in  his  nature  might  influence  him,  such  freaks 
as  come  to  the  lightning,  to  the  wild  beast  slaying,  changes 
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for  no  reason  ever  known.  Remorse,  mercy,  pity,  I  knew  did 
not  exist  for  him.  But  with  a  Hash  it  came  to  my  mind  that 
tiiis  was  all  the  better,  if  he  must  now  serve  as  my  surgeon. 

He  looked  into  my  eye,  and  I  returned  his  gaze,  scorning 
to  ask  him  not  to  take  advantage  of  mc,  now  that  I  was  fallen. 
His  own  eye  changed.  It  asked  of  me,  as  though  he  spoke: 
"Are  you,  then,  game  to  the  core?  Shall  1  admire  you  and 
give  you  another  chance,  or  shall  I  kill  you  now?"  I  say 
that  I  saw,  felt,  read  all  this  in  his  mind.  I  looked  up  into 
his  face,  and  said: 

''You  cannot  kill  mc.  I  am  not  going  to  die.  Go  on. 
Soon,  then." 

A  sort  of  sigh  broke  from  his  lips,  as  though  he  felt  con- 
tent. I  do  not  think  it  was  because  he  found  his  foe  a  worthy 
one.  I  do  not  think  he  considered  me  either  as  his  foe  or  his 
friend  or  his  patient.  He  was  simply  about  to  do  something 
which  would  test  bis  own  nerve,  his  owti  resources,  something 
which,  if  successful,  would  allow  him  to  approve  his  own 
belief  in  himself.  I  say  that  this  was  merely  sport  for  him. 
I  knew  he  would  not  turn  his  hand  to  save  my  life;  but  also 
I  knew  that  he  would  not  cost  it  if  that  could  be  avoided,  for 
that  would  mean  disappointment  to  himself.  What  he  did 
he  did  well,  1  said  then  to  myself  that  I  would  pay  him  if  he 
brought  me  through — ^pay  him  in  some  way. 

Presently  I  heard  them  on  the  sand  again,  and  I  saw  him 
come  again  and  bend  over  me.  All  the  instruments  they 
could  find  had  been  a  razor  and  a  keen  penknife;  and  all 
they  could  secure  to  staunch  the  blood  was  some  water, 
nearly  boiling.  For  forceps  Orme  had  a  pair  of  bullet  molds, 
and  these  he  cleansed  as  best  he  could  by  dipping  them  into 
the  hot  water, 
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■*Cowles,"  he  said,  in  a  matter-of-fact  voice,  "I'm  going 
after  it.  But  now  1  tell  you  one  thing  frankly,  it's  life  or 
death,  and  if  you  movL*  your  head  it  may  mean  death  at  once. 
That  iron's  l>Tng  against  the  big  carotid  arter>'.  If  it  hasn't 
broken  the  artery  wall,  there's  a  ghost  of  a  chance  we  can  get 
it  out  safely,  in  which  case  you  would  probably  pull  through. 
I*ve  got  to  open  the  neck  and  reach  in.  I'll  do  it  as  fast  as  I 
rian.  Now,  I'm  not  going  to  think  of  you,  and,  gad  I — if  you 
can  help  it — please  don^t  think  of  me." 

Ellen  Meriwether  had  not  spoken.  She  still  held  my 
head  in  her  lap. 

"Are  you  game— can  you  do  this,  Miss  Meriwether?  '  I 
heard  Orme  ask.  She  made  no  answer  that  I  could  hear, 
but  must  have  nodded.  I  felt  her  hands  press  my  head  more 
tightly.  I  turned  my  face  down  and  kissed  her  hand.  "I 
will  not  move,"  I  said. 

I  saw  Orme's  slender,  naked  wrist  pass  to  my  face  and 
gently  turn  me  into  the  position  desired,  with  my  face  down 
and  a  little  at  one  side,  resting  in  her  lap  above  her  knees. 
Her  skirt  was  already  wet  with  the  blood  of  the  wound,  and 
where  my  head  lay  it  was  damp  with  blood.  Belknap  took 
my  hands  and  pulled  them  above  my  head,  squatting  beyond 
me.  Between  Orme^s  legs  as  he  stooped  I  could  see  the  dead 
body  of  a  mule,  I  remember,  and  back  of  that  the  blue  sky 
and  the  sand  dunes.  Unknown  to  her,  I  kissed  the  hem  of 
her  garment;  and  then  I  said  a  short  appeal  to  the  Mys- 
tery. 

I  felt  the  entrance  of  the  knife  or  razor  blade,  felt  keenly 
the  pain  when  the  edge  lifted  and  stretched  the  skin  tight 
before  the  tough  hide  of  my  neck  parted  smoothly  in  a  long 
line.    Then  I  felt  something  warm  settle  under  my  cheek  as 
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I  lay,  and  I  felt  a  low  shiver,  whether  of  my  body  or  that  of 
the  girl  who  held  me  I  could  not  tell;  but  her  hands  were 
steady.  I  felt  about  me  an  infinite  kindness  and  carefulness 
and  pitying — oh,  then  I  learned  that  life,  after  all,  is  not 
wholly  war — that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  fellow-suflFering  and 
loving  kindness  and  a  wish  to  aid  others  to  survive  in  this 
hard  fight  of  living;  I  knew  that  very  well.  But  I  did  not 
gain  it  from  the  touch  of  my  surgeon's  hands. 

The  immediate  pain  of  this  long  cutting  which  laid  open 
my  neck  for  some  inches  through  the  side  muscles  was  less 
after  the  point  of  the  blade  went  through  and  ceased  to  push 
forward.  Deeper  down  I  did  not  feel  so  much,  until  finally 
a  gentle  searching  movement  produced  a  jar  strangely  large, 
something  which  grated,  and  nearly  sent  all  the  world  black 
again.  I  knew  then  that  the  knife  was  on  the  base  of  the 
arrow  head;  then  I  could  feel  it  move  softly  and  gently  along 
the  side  of  the  arrow  head — I  could  almost  see  it  creep  along 
in  this  delicate  part  of  the  work. 

Then,  all  at  once,  I  felt  one  hand  removed  from  my  neck. 
Orme,  half  rising  from  his  stooping  posture,  but  with  the 
fingers  of  his  left  hand  still  at  the  wound,  said:  "Belknap, 
lei  go  one  of  his  hands.  Just  put  your  hand  on  this  knife- 
blade,  and  feel  that  artery  throb!    Isn't  it  curious?" 

I  heard  some  muttered  answer,  but  the  grasp  at  my  wrists 
did  not  relax.  *'0h,  it's  all  right  now,"  calmly  went  on 
Orme,  again  stooping.  **I  thought  you  might  be  interested. 
It*s  all  over  now  but  pulling  out  the  head." 

1  felt  again  a  shiver  run  through  the  limbs  of  the  girL 
Perhaps  she  turned  away  her  head,  I  do  not  know.  I  felt 
Orme's  fingers  spreading  widely  the  sides  of  the  wound  along 
the  neck,  and  the  boring  of  the  big  headed  bullet  molds  as 
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they  went  down  after  a  grip,  their  impact  softened  by  the 
finger  extended  along  the  blade  knife. 

The  throbbing  artery  whose  location  this  man  knew  so 
well  was  protected.  Gently  feeling  down,  the  tips  of  the 
mold  got  their  grip  at  last,  and  an  instant  later  I  felt  release 
from  a  certain  stiff  pressure  which  I  had  experienced  in  my 
neck.  Relitff  came,  then  a  dizziness  and  much  pain.  A 
hand  patted  me  twice  on  the  back  of  the  neck. 

*'A11  right,  my  man"  said  Onne.  **A11  over;  and  jolly 
well  done,  too,  if  I  do  say  it  myself!" 

Belknap  put  his  arm  about  me  and  helped  me  to  sit  up. 
I  saw  Onne  holding  out  the  stained  arrow  head,  long  and 
thin,  in  his  fingers. 

"Would  you  like  it?"  he  said. 

"Yes,"  said  I,  grinning.  And  I  confess  I  nave  it  now 
somewhere  about  my  house.  I  doubt  if  few  souvenirs  exist 
to  remind  one  of  a  scene  exactly  similar. 

The  girl  now  kept  cloths  wrung  from  the  hot  waiei  on  my 
neck,  I  thanked  them  all  as  best  I  could.  "  I  say,  you  inen," 
remarked  Mandy  McGovern,  coming  up  with  a  cob-stopper*^ 
flask  in  her  hand,  half  filled  with  a  pale  yellow-white  Huid, 
"ain't  ^t  about  time  for  some  of  that  thai  anarthestic  x  heerd 
you  all  talking  about  a  while  ago?" 

"I  shouldn*t  wonder,"  said  Orme,  "The  stitching  hurts 
about  as  much  as  anjihing.  Auberry,  can*t  you  find  me  a 
bit  of  sinew  somewhere,  and  perhaps  a  needle  of  some  sort?" 
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AVAST  dizziness  and  a  throbbing  of  the  head  re^ 
mained  after  they  were  quite  done  with  me,  but 
something  of  this  left  me  when  finally  I  sa*  leaning 
back  against  the  wagon  body  and  looked  about  mc.  There 
were  straight,  motionless  figures  lying  under  the  blankets  in 
the  shade,  and  under  other  blankets  were  men  who  writhed 
and  moaned.  Belknap  passed  about  the  place,  graver  and 
apparently  years  older  than  at  the  beginning  of  this,  his  first 
experience  in  the  field.  He  put  out  burial  parties  at  once. 
A  few  of  the  Sioux,  including  the  one  on  whom  Andrew 
Jackson  McGovem  had  vented  his  new-found  spleen,  were 
covered  scantily  where  they  lay.  Our  own  dead  were  re* 
moved  to  the  edge  of  the  bluff;  and  so  more  headstones, 
simple  and  rude,  went  to  line  the  great  pathway  into  the 
West. 

Again  Ellen  Meriwether  came  and  sat  by  me.  She  had 
now  removed  the  gray  traveling  gown,  for  reasons  which  I 
could  guess,  and  her  costume  might  have  been  taken  from  a 
collector's  chest  rather  than  a  woman*s  wardrobe.  All  at 
once  we  seemed,  all  of  us,  to  be  blending  with  these  sur- 
roundings, becoming  savage  as  these  other  savages.  It 
might  almost  have  been  a  savage  woman  who  came  to  mc 

Her  skirt  was  short,  made  of  white  tanned  antelope  leather. 
Above  it  fell  the  ragged  edges  of  a  native  tunic  or  shirt  of 
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yellow  buck,  ornamented  with  elk  teethj  embroidered  in 
stained  quills.  Her  feet  still  wore  a  white  woman's  shoes, 
although  the  short  skirt  was  enforced  by  native  Icggins, 
beaded  and  becylindered  in  metals  so  that  she  tinkled  as  the 
walked.  Her  hair,  now  becoming  yellower  and  more  sun- 
burned at  the  ends,  was  piled  under  her  felt  hat,  and  the 
modishncss  of  long  cylindrical  curls  was  (|uite  forgot.  The 
brown  of  her  cheeks,  already  strongly  sunburned,  showed  in 
strange  contrast  to  the  snowy  white  of  her  neck,  now  exposed 
by  the  low  neck  aperture  of  the  Indian  tunic.  Her  gloves, 
still  fairly  fresh,  she  wore  tucked  through  her  belt,  army 
fashion.  I  could  see  the  red  heart  still,  embroidered  on  the 
cuffl 

She  came  and  sat  down  beside  me  on  the  ground,  I  say, 
and  spoke  to  me.  I  could  not  help  reflecting  how  she  was 
reverting,  becoming  savage.  I  thought  this — but  in  my 
heart  I  knew  she  was  not  savage  as  myself. 

"How  are  you  coming  on?"  she  said.  "You  sit  up 
nicely '* 

"Yes,  and  can  stand,  or  walk,  or  ride,"  I  added. 

Her  brown  eyes  were  turned  full  on  me.  In  the  sunlight 
I  could  see  the  dark  specks  in  their  depths.  I  could  see 
every  shade  of  tan  on  her  face. 

"You  are  not  to  be  foolish,"  she  said. 

"You  stand  all  this  nobly/'  I  commented  presently. 

"Ah,  you  men — I  love  you,  you  men!"  She  said  it  sud- 
denly and  with  perfect  sincerity.  "I  love  you  all— you  are 
so  strong,  so  full  of  the  desire  to  live,  to  win.  It  is  wonder- 
ful, wonderful!  Just  look  at  those  poor  boys  there — some 
of  them  are  dying,  almost,  but  they  won't  whimper.  It  is 
wonderfuL" 
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•'It  is  the  Plains,"  I  said-  **They  have  simply  learned 
how  little  a  thing  is  life." 

"Yet  it  is  sweet,"  she  said, 

"But  for  you,  I  see  that  you  have  changed  again." 

She  spread  her  leather  skirt  down  with  her  hands,  m" 
though  to  make  it  longer,  and  looked  contenaplalively  at  the 
fringed  leggins  below. 

"You  were  four  different  women,"  I  mused,  "and  now 
you  are  another,  quite  another." 

At  this  she  frowned  a  bit,  and  rose.  "You  are  not  to 
talk,"  she  said,  "nor  to  think  that  you  are  well;  because 
you  are  not,    I  must  go  and  see  the  others." 

I  lay  back  against  the  wagon  bed,  wondering  in  which 
garb  she  had  been  most  beautiful — the  filmy  ball  dress  and 
the  mocking  mask,  the  gray  gown  and  veil  of  the  day  after, 
the  thin  drapery  of  her  hasty  flight  in  the  night,  her  half  con- 
ventional costume  of  the  day  before — or  this,  the  garb  of 
some  primeval  woman.  I  knew  I  could  never  forget  her 
again.  The  thought  gave  me  pain,  and  perhaps  this  showed 
on  my  face,  for  my  eyes  followed  her  so  that  presently  she 
turned  and  came  back  to  me. 

"Does  the  wound  hurt  you?"  she  asked-  "Are  you  in 
pain?" 

"Yes,  Ellen  Meriwether,"  I  said,  "I  am  in  pain.  I  am 
in  very  great  pain." 

"Oh,"  she  cried,  "I  am  sorry!  What  can  we  do?  What 
do  you  wish?  But  perhaps  it  will  not  be  so  bad  after  a  while 
— it  will  be  over  soon." 

"No,  Ellen  Meriwether,"  I  said,  "it  will  not  be  over  soon. 
It  will  not  go  away  at  all." 
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WE  LAY  in  our  hot  camp  on  the  sandy  valley  for 
some  days,  and  buried  two  more  of  our  men 
who  finally  succumbed  to  their  wounds.  Gloom 
sat  on  us  all,  for  fever  now  raged  among  our  wounded.  Pests 
of  flies  by  day  and  mosquitoes  by  night  became  atmost  un- 
bearable. The  sun  blistered  us,  the  night  froze  us.  Siill 
not  a  sign  of  any  white-lopped  wagon  from  the  east,  nor  any 
dust-cloud  of  troopers  from  the  west  served  to  break  the 
monotony  of  the  shimmering  waste  that  lay  about  us  on  every 
band.  We  were  growing  gaunt  now  and  haggard;  but  still 
(ve  lay,  wailing  for  our  men  to  grow  strong  enough  to  travel, 
or  to  lose  all  slrenj^h  and  so  be  laid  away. 

We  had  no  touch  with  the  civilization  of  the  outer  world. 
At  that  time  the  first  threads  of  the  white  man's  occupancy 
were  just  begimiing  to  cross  the  midway  deserts.  Near  by 
our  camp  lan  the  recently  erected  line  of  telegraph,  its  shin- 
ing cedar  poles,  stripped  of  their  bark,  offering  wonder  for 
savage  and  civilized  man  alike,  for  hundreds  of  miles  across 
an  uninhabited  country.  We  could  see  the  poles  rubbed 
smooth  at  their  base  by  the  shoulders  of  the  buffalo.  Here 
and  there  a  little  tuft  of  hair  clung  to  some  untrimmed  knot. 
High  up  in  some  of  the  naked  poles  we  could  see  still  sticking, 
the  iron  shod  arrov^^  of  contemptuous  tribesmen,  who  had 
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thus  sought  to  assail  the  "great  medicine'-  of  the  while  man- 
Wc  heard  the  wires  above  us  humming  mysteriously  in  iht 
wind,  but  if  they  bore  messages  east  or  west,  we  might  not 
read  them,  nor  might  wc  send  any  message  of  our  own. 

At  limes  old  Auberry  growled  at  this  new  feature  of  the 
landscape.  *'That  was  not  here  when  I  first  came  West," 
he  said,  "and  I  don't  like  its  looks.  The  old  ways  were  good 
enough.  Now  they  are  even  talkin'  of  runnin'  a  railroad  up 
the  valley — as  though  horses  couldn't  carry  in  everything 
the  West  needs  or  bring  out  ever)'thing  the  East  may  want. 
No,  the  old  ways  were  good  enough  for  me." 

Orme  smiled  at  the  old  man. 

"None  the  less,"  said  he,  "you  will  see  the  day  before  long, 
when  not  one  railroad,  but  many,  will  cross  these  plains.  As 
for  the  telegraph,  if  only  we  had  a  way  of  tapping  these  wires, 
wc  might  find  it  extremely  useful  to  us  all  right  now." 

"The  old  ways  were  good 'enough,"  insisted  Auberry. 
"As  fur  telegraphing  it  ain*t  new  on  these  plains.  The 
Injuns  could  always  telegraph,  and  they  didn't  need  no  poles 
nor  wires.  The  Sioux  may  be  at  both  ends  of  this  bend,  for 
all  we  know.  They  may  have  cleaned  up  all  the  wagons 
coming  west.  They  have  planned  for  a  general  ^ipin'  out 
of  the  whites,  and  you  can  be  plumb  certain  that  what  has 
happened  here  is  knowed  all  acrost  this  country  to-day, 
clean  to  the  big  bend  of  the  Missouri,  and  on  the  Yellow- 
stone, and  west  to  the  Rockies." 

"How  could  that  be?"  asked  Orme,  suddenly,  with  interest, 
"You  talk  as  if  there  were  something  in  this  countr)'  like  the 
old  'secret  mail'  of  East  India,  where  I  once  lived." 

"I  don*t  know  what  you  mean  by  that,"  said  Aubeny, 
"but  I  do  know  that  the  Injuns  in  this  country  have  ways 
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of  talkin'  at  long  range.  Why,  onct  a  bunch  of  us  had  fivi 
men  killed  up  on  the  Powder  River  by  the  Crows.  That 
was  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  By  two  in  the  afternoon 
everyone  in  the  Crow  village,  two  hundred  miles  uway, 
knowed  all  about  the  fight — how  many  whites  was  kiUed, 
how  many  Injuns— the  whole  shoolin' -match.  How  thej 
done  it,  I  don*t  know,  but  they  shore  done  it.  Apy  W^t- 
em  man  knows  that  much  about  Injun  ways.'* 

"That  is  rather  extraordinary/*  commented  Orme. 

"Nothin'  extraordinary  about  it,"  said  Aubcrry,  it's 
just  common.  Maybe  they  done  it  by  lookin'-glasses  and 
smokes — fact  is,  I  know  that's  one  way  they  use  a  heap. 
But  they've  got  other  ways  of  talkin'.  Looks  like  a  Injun 
could  set  right  down  on  a  hill,  and  think  good  and  hard,  and 
some  other  Injun  a  hundred  miles  away'd  know  what  he  wa» 
thinkin'  about.  You  talk  about  a  prairie  fire  runnin'  fast — 
it  ain't  nothin'  to  the  way  news  travels  amongst  the  tribes." 

Belknap  expressed  his  contempt  for  all  this  sort  of  thing, 
but  the  old  man  assured  him  he  would  know  more  of  this 
sort  of  thing  when  he  had  been  longer  in  the  West.  "I 
know  they  do  telegraph,"  reiterated  the  plainsman. 

•*I  can  well  believe  that,"  remarked  Orme,  quietly, 

"Whether  you  do  or  not,"  said  Aubcrry, "  Injuns  is  strange 
critters.  A  few  of  us  has  married  among  Injuns  and  lived 
among  them,  and  we  have  seen  things  you  wouldn't  believe 
if  I  told  you." 

"Tell  some  of  them,"  said  Orme.  "I,  for  one,  mighl  be- 
lieve them." 

"Well,  now,"  said  the  plainsman,  "I  will  tell  you  some 
things  I  have  seen  their  medicine  men  do,  amd  ye  can  believe 
me  or  not,  the  way  ye  feel  about  it." 
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"I  have  seen  'em  hold  a  pow-wow  for  two  or  three  days  at 
a  time,  some  of  'em  scttin'  'round,  drcamin*,  as  they  call  il, 
all  of  *em  starvin',  whole  camp  howlin',  everybody  eatin' 
medicine  herbs.  Then  after  while,  they  all  come  and  set 
down  just  like  it  was  right  out  here  in  the  open.  Somebody 
pulls  a  naked  Injun  boy  right  out  in  the  middle  of  them. 
Old  Mr.  Medicine  Man,  he  stands  up  in  the  plain  daylight, 
and  he  draws  his  bow  and  shoots  a  arrer  plum  through  that 
boy.  Boy  sf^uirms  a  heap  and  Mr.  Medicine  Man  socks 
another  arrer  through  him,  cool  as  you  please — I  have  seen 
that  done.  Then  the  medicine  man  steps  up,  cuts  off  the 
boy's  head  with  his  knife — holds  it  up  plain,  so  everybody 
can  see  it.  That  looked  pretty  hard  to  me  first  time  I  ever 
seen  it.  But  now  the  old  medicine  man  takes  a  blanket  and 
throws  it  over  this  dead  boy.  He  lifts  up  a  comer  of  the 
blanket,  chucks  the  boy's  head  under  it,  and  pulls  down  the 
edges  of  the  blanket  and  puts  rocks  on  them.  Then  he 
begins  to  sing,  and  the  whole  bunch  gets  up  and  dances 
'round  the  blanket.  After  while,  say  a  few  minutes,  medicine 
man  pulls  off  the  blanket — and  thar  gets  up  the  boy,  good  as 
new,  his  head  growed  on  good  and  tight  as  ever,  and  not  a 
sign  of  an  arrer  on  him  'cept  the  scars  where  the  wounds 
has  plumb  healed  up!" 

Belknap  laughed  long  and  hard  at  this  old  trapper's  yam, 
and  weak  as  I  was  myself,  I  vfzs  disposed  to  join  him.  Orme 
was  the  only  one  who  did  not  ridicule  the  story.  Aubcrry 
himself  was  disgusted  at  the  merriment.  "I  knowed  you 
wouldn't  believe  it,"  he  said.  ** There  is  no  use  tellin'  a 
passel  of  tenderfeet  anything  they  hain't  seed  for  theirsclvcs. 
But  I  could  tell  you  a  heap  more  things.  Wliy,  I  have  seen 
their  buffalo  callers  call  a  thousand  buffalo  right  in  from  the 
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plains,  and  over  the  edge  of  a  cut  bank,  where  they'd  pitch 
down  and  bust  theirselves  to  pieces.  I  can  show  you  bones 
of  a  hundred  such  places.  Buffalo  don*t  do  that  when  they 
are  alone — thay  have  got  to  be  called^  I  tell  you. 

"Injuns  can  talk  with  other  animals — they  can  call  them 
others,  too.  I  have  seed  an  old  medicine  man,  right  out  on 
the  plain  ground  in  the  middle  of  the  village,  go  to  dandn\ 
and  I  have  seed  him  call  three  full-sized  beavers  right  up 
out'n  the  ground — seed  them  with  my  own  eyes,  I  tell  you! 
Yes,  and  I  have  seed  them  three  old  beavers  standin'  right 
there,  turn  into  fuU-growed  old  men,  gray  haired.  I  have 
seed  'era  sit  \lown  at  a  fire  and  smoke,  too,  and  finally  get  up 
when  they  got  through,  and  clean  out — just  disappear  back 
into  the  ground.  Now,  how  you  all  explain  them  there 
things,  I  don't  pretend  to  say;  but  there  can't  no  man  call 
me  a  liar,  fur  I  seed  'em  and  seed  'em  unmistakable." 

Belknap  and  the  others  only  smiled,  but  Orme  turned 
soberly  toward  Auberry.  "I  don't  call  you  a  Har,  my  man," 
said  he,  "On  the  contrary,  what  you  say  is  very  interesting. 
I  quite  believe  it,  although  I  never  knew  before  that  your 
natives  in  this  country  were  possessed  of  these  powers." 

"It  ain't  all  of  'era  can  do  it,"  said  Auberry,  "only  a  few 
men  of  a  few  tribes  can  do  them  things;  but  them  that  can 
shore  can,  and  that's  all  I  know  about  it." 

"Quite  so,"  said  Ormc.  "Now,  as  it  chances,  I  have 
traveled  a  bit  in  my  time  in  the  old  countries  of  the  East. 
I  have  seen  some  wonderful  things  done  there." 

"I  have  read  about  the  East  Indian  jugglers,"  said  Bel- 
knap, interested.  "Tell  me,  have  you  seen  those  feats? 
And  are  they  feats,  or  simply  lies?" 

"They  are  actual  occurrences,"  said  Orme.    "I  have  seen 
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them  with  my  own  eyes,  just  as  Auberry  has  seen  the  things 
he  describes;  and  it  is  no  more  right  to  accuse  the  one  than 
the  other  of  us  of  uJitruthfuhiess, 

"For  instance,  I  have  seen  an  Indian  juggler  take  a  plain 
bowl,  such  as  they  use  for  rice,  and  hold  it  out  in  his  hand  in 
the  open  sunlight;  and  then  I  have  seen  a  Utile  bamboo  tree 
start  in  it  and  grow  two  feet  high,  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
bowl,  within  the  space  of  a  minute  or  so. 

"You  talk  about  the  old  story  of  'Jack  and  the  Bean 
Stalk';  I  have  seen  an  old  fakir  take  a  bamboo  stick,  no 
thicker  than  his  finger,  and  thrust  it  down  in  the  ground  and 
start  and  climb  up  it,  as  if  it  were  a  tree,  and  keep  on  climbing 
till  he  was  out  of  sight;  and  then  there  would  come  falling 
down  out  of  the  sky,  legs  and  arms,  his  head,  pieces  of  his 
body.  When  these  struck  the  ground,  they  would  rtas- 
semble  and  make  the  man  all  over  again — just  like  Aubeny^s 
dead  boy,  you  know. 

"These  tricks  are  so  common  in  Asia  that  they  do  not 
excite  any  wonder.  As  to  tribal  telegraph,  they  have  got  it 
there.  Time  and  again,  when  our  forces  were  marching 
against  the  hill  tribes  of  northwestern  India,  we  found  ihey 
knew  all  of  our  plans  a  hundred  miles  ahead  of  us — how, 
none  of  us  could  leO — only  the  fact  was  there,  plain  and 
unmistakable." 

"They  never  do  tell,"  broke  in  Auberry.  "You  couldn't 
get  a  red  to  explain  any  of  this  to  you — not  even  a  squaw  you 
have  lived  with  for  years.  They  certainly  do  stand  pat  for 
keeps." 

"Yet  once  in  a  while,"  smiled  Orrae,  in  his  easy  way,  "a 
white  man  does  pick  up  some  of  these  tricks.  I  believe  I 
could  do  a  few  of  them  myself,  if  I  liked — in  fact,  I  have 
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sometimrs  learned  some  of  the  simpler  ones  for  my  own 

amusement." 

General  exclamations  of  surprise  and  doubt  gfreetcd  him 
from  our  little  circle,  and  this  seemed  to  nettle  him  some- 
what. ''By  Jove!"  he  went  on,  '*if  you  doubt  it,  I  don't 
mind  trying  a  hand  at  it  right  now.  Perhaps  I  have  for- 
gotten something  of  my  old  skill,  but  we'll  see-  Come, 
hen." 

All  arose  now  and  gathered  about  him  on  the  groimd 
there  in  the  full  sunlight.  He  evinced  no  uneasiness  or  sur- 
prise, and  he  employed  no  mechanism  or  deception  which 
we  could  detect. 

"My  good  man,"  said  he  to  Auberry,  "let  me  take  your 
knife."  Auberry  loosed  the  long  hunting-knife  at  his  belt 
and  handed  it  to  him.  Taking  it,  Orme  seated  himself 
cross-legged  on  a  white  blanket,  which  he  spread  out  on  the 
sandy  soil. 

All  at  once  Orme  looked  up  with  an  expression  of  surprise 
on  his  face.  "This  was  not  the  knife  I  wanted,"  he  said. 
"I  asked  for  a  plain  American  hunting-knife,  not  this  one. 
See,  you  have  given  me  a  Malay  kris  1  I  ha  /c  not  the  slight- 
est idea  where  you  got  it." 

We  all  looked  intently  at  him.  There,  held  up  in  his 
hand,  was  full  proof  of  what  he  had  said — a  long  blade  of 
wavy  steel,  with  a  little  crooked,  carved  handle.  From  what 
I  had  read,  I  saw  this  to  be  a  kris,  a  wavy  bladed  knife  of  the 
Malays.  It  did  not  shine  or  gleam  in  the  sun,  but  threw 
back  a  dull  reflection  from  its  gray  steel,  as  though  lead  and 
silver  mingled  in  its  make.  The  blade  was  about  thirty 
inches  lonp;,  whereas  that  of  Auberry's  knife  could  not  have 
exceeded  eight  inches  at  the  most. 
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"We  did  not  know  you  had  that  thing  around  you  I"  ex- 
claimed Belknap.    "That  is  only  sleight  of  hand." 

"Is  it,  indeed?"  said  Orme,  smiling.  "I  tell  you,  I  did 
not  have  it  with  me.    After  all,  you  see  it  is  the  same  knife." 

We  all  gaped  curiously,  and  there,  as  I  am  a  living  man^ 
we  saw  that  wavy  kris,  extended  in  his  hand,  turn  back  into 
the  form  of  the  pUinsman's  hunting-knife!  A  gasp  of  won- 
der and  half  terror  came  from  the  circle.  Some  of  the  men 
drew  back-  I  heard  an  Irish  pri\'ale  swear  and  saw  him 
cross  himself.  I  do  not  explain  these  things,  I  only  say  I 
saw  them. 

"I  was  mistaken,"  said  Onne,  politely,  "in  offering  so 
simple  a  test  as  this;  but  now,  if  you  still  think  I  had  the  kris 
in  my  clothing — how  that  could  be,  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure 
— and  if  you  still  wish  to  call  my  little  performance  sleight  of 
hand,  then  I'll  do  something  to  prove  what  I  have  said,  and 
make  it  quite  plain  that  all  my  friend  here  has  said  is  true 
and  more  than  true.  Watch  now,  and  you  will  see  blood 
drip  from  the  point  of  this  blade — every  drop  of  blood 
it  ever  drew,  of  man  or  animal.  Look,  now — watch  it 
closely." 

We  looked,  and  again,  as  I  am  a  living  man^  and  an  honest 
one,  I  hope,  I  saw,  as  the  others  did,  running  from  the  point 
of  the  steel  blade,  a  litde  trickling  stream  of  red  blood!  It 
dropped  in  a  stream,  I  say,  and  fell  on  the  white  blanket 
upon  which  Orme  was  sitting.  It  stained  the  blanket  en- 
tirely red.  At  this  sight  the  entire  group  broke  apart,  only  a 
few  remaining  to  witness  the  rest  of  the  scene. 

I  do  not  attempt  to  explain  this  illusion,  or  whatever  it 
was.  I  do  not  know  how  long  it  lasted;  but  presently,  as  I 
may  testify,  I  saw  Orme  rise  and  kick  at  the  wetted,  blood- 
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I       stained  blanket.    He  lifted  it,  heavy  with  dripping  blood. 

j       I  saw  the  blood  fall  from  its  comers  upon  the  ground. 

f  "Ah,"  he  remarked,  calmly,  *Mt's  getting  dry  now.    Here 

ifi  yoiu"  knife,  my  good  fellow/' 

I  looked  about  me,  almost  disposed  to  rub  my  eyes,  as 
were,  perhaps,  the  others  of  our  party.  The  same  great 
plains  were  there,  the  same  wide  shimmering  stream,  rip- 
pling in  the  sunlight^  the  same  groups  of  animals  grazing  on 
the  bluff,  the  same  sentinels  outlined  against  the  sky  Over 
all  shone  the  blinding  light  of  the  Western  mid-day  sun. 
Yet,  as  Orme  straightened  out  this  blanket,  it  was  white  as 
it  had  been  before  I  Auberry  looked  at  his  knife  blade  as 
though  he  would  have  preferred  to  throw  it  away,  but  he 
sheathed  it  and  it  fitted  the  sheath  as  before. 

Orme  smiled  at  us  all  pleasantly.  "Do  you  believe  in  the 
Indian  telegraph  now?"  he  inquired. 

I  have  told  you  many  things  of  this  strange  man,  Gordon 
Orme,  and  I  shall  need  to  tell  yet  others.  Sometimes  my 
friends  smile  at  me  even  yet  over  these  things.  But  since 
that  day,  I  have  not  doubted  the  tales  old  Auberry  told  me 
of  our  own  Indians.  Since  then,  too,  I  have  better  under- 
stood Gordon  Orme  and  his  strange  personality,  the  like  of 
which  I  never  knew  in  any  land- 
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HOW  long  it  was  I  hardly  knew»  for  I  had  sunk 
a  sort  of  dull  apathy  in  which  one  day  was  much 
like  another;  but  at  last  we  gathered  our  crippled 
party  together  and  broke  camp,  our  wounded  men  in  the 
wagons,  and  so  slowly  passed  on  westward,  up  the  IraiL 
We  supposed,  what  later  proved  to  be  true,  that  the  Sioux 
had  raided  in  the  valley  on  both  sides  of  us,  and  that  the  scat- 
tered portions  of  the  army  had  all  they  could  do,  while  ihc 
freight  trains  were  held  back  until  the  road  was  clear. 

1  wearied  of  the  monotony  of  wagon  travel,  and  without 

council  with  any,  finally,  weak  as  I  was,  called  for  my  horse 

and  rode  on  slowly  with  the  walking  teams.    I  had  gone  for 

some  distance  before  I  heard  hoofs  on  the  sand  behind  mc. 

"Guess  who  it  is,"  called  a  voice.    "Don't  turn  your  head." 

"I  can't  turn,"  I  answered;  "but  I  know  who  it  is." 

She  rode  up  alongside,  where  I  could  see  her;   and  fair 

enough  she  was  to  look  up>on,  and  glad  enough  I  was  to  look. 

She  was  thinner  now  with  this  prairie  life,  and  browner,  and 

the  ends  of  her  hair  were  still  yellowing,  Uke  that  of  out* 

doors  men.    She  still  was  booted  and  gloved  after  the  fashion 

of  civOization,  and  still  elsewise  garbed  in  the  aboriginal 

costume,   which   she  filled   and  honored  graciously.    The 

metal  cylinders  on  her  leggins  rattled  as  she  rode. 
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"You  ought  not  to  ride,"  she  said.     "You  are  pale." 

"You  are  beautiful,"  said  I;  "and  I  ride  because  you  are 
beautiful." 

Her  eyes  were  busy  with  her  gloves,  but  I  saw  a  sidelong 
glance.    "I  do  not  understand  you,"  she  said,  demurely. 

"I  could  not  sit  back  there  in  the  wagon  and  think,"  said 
I.  "I  knew  that  you  would  be  riding  before  long,  and  I 
guessed  I  might,  perhaps,  talk  with  you." 

She  bit  her  lip  and  half  pulled  up  her  horse  as  if  to  fall 
back.  "That  will  depend,"  was  her  comment.  But  we 
rode  on,  side  by  side,  knee  to  knee. 

Many  things  I  had  studied  before  then,  for  certain  mys- 
teries had  come  to  me,  as  to  many  men,  who  wish  logically 
to  know  the  causes  of  great  phenomena.  From  boyhood  I 
had  pondered  many  things.  I  had  lain  on  my  back  and 
looked  up  at  the  stars  and  wondered  how  far  they  were,  and 
how  far  the  farthest  thing  beyond  them  was.  I  had  won- 
dered at  that  indeterminate  quotient  in  my  sums,  where  the 
same  figure  came,  always  the  same,  running  on  and  on.  I 
used  to  wonder  what  was  my  soul,  and  I  fancied  that  it  was 
a  pale,  blue  flaming  oblate,  somewhere  near  my  back  and  in 
the  middle  of  my  body — such  was  my  boyish  guess  of  what 
they  told  me  was  a  real  thing.  1  had  pondered  on  that  com- 
pass of  the  skies  by  which  the  wild  fowl  guide  themselves. 
I  had  wondered,  as  a  child,  how  far  the  mountains  ran.  As 
I  had  grown  older  I  had  read  the  law,  read  of  tht  birth  of 
civilization,  pondered  on  laws  and  customs.  Declaring  that 
I  must  know  their  reasons,  I  had  read  of  marriages  in  many 
lands,  and  many  limes  had  studied  into  the  questions  of 
dowry  and  bride-price,  and  consent  of  parents,  and  consent 
of  the  bride — studied  marriage  as  a  covenant,  a  contract,  as  a 
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human  and  a  so-called  divine  thing.  I  had  questioned  the 
cause  of  the  old  myth  that  makes  Cupid  blind,  I  had  delved 
deep  as  I  might  in  law,  and  history  and  literature,  seeking  to 
solve,  as  I  might — what? 

Ah,  witless  1  it  was  to  solve  this  very  riddle  that  rode  by 
my  side  now,  to  answer  the  question  of  the  Sphinx.  What 
had  come  of  all  my  studies?  Not  so  much  as  I  was  learning 
now,  here  in  the  open,  wth  this  sweet  savage  woman  whose 
leggins  tinkled  as  she  rode,  whose  tunic  swelled  softly,  whose 
jaw  was  clean  and  brown.  How  weak  the  precepts  of  the 
social  covenant  seemed.  How  feeble  and  far  away  the  old 
world  we  too  had  known.  And  how  infinitely  sweet,  how 
compellingly  necessary  now  seemed  to  me  this  new,  sweet 
world  that  swept  around  us  now. 

We  rode  on,  side  by  side,  knee  to  knee.  Her  gaxmenis 
rustled  and  tinkled. 

Her  voice  awoke  me  from  my  brooding.  "I  wish,  Mr. 
Cowles,"  said  she,  "that  if  you  are  strong  enough  and  can 
do  so  without  discomfort,  you  would  ride  with  me  each  day 
when  I  ride." 

"Why?"  I  asked.  That  was  the  wish  in  my  own  mind; 
but  I  knew  her  reason  was  not  the  same  as  mine. 

"Because,"  she  said.  She  looked  at  me,  but  would  not 
answer  farther, 

"You  ought  to  tell  me,"  I  said  quietly, 

"Because  it  is  prescribed  for  you." 

"Not  by  my  doctor."     I  shook  my  head.    "Why,  then?'' 

"Stupid — oh,  very  stupid  officer  and  gentleman  I"  she 
said,  smiling  slowly.  "Lieutenant  Belknap  has  his  duties 
to  look  after;  and  as  for  Mr,  Orme,  I  am  not  sure  he  is  either 
officer  or  gentleman." 
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I  looked  on  straight  up 
I   put  out  a  hand  and 


She  spoke  quietly  but  positively. 
the  valley  and  pondered.  Then 
touched  the  fringe  of  her  sleeve. 

'*I  am  going  to  Lry  to  be  a  gentleman,"  said  I.  "But  I 
wish  some  fate  would  tell  me  why  it  is  a  gentleman  can  be 
made  from  nothing  but  a  man." 
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OUR  slow  travel  finally  brought  us  near  to  the  his- 
toric forks  of  the  Platte  where  that  shallow 
stream  stretches  out  two  arms,  one  running  to 
the  mountains  far  to  the  south,  the  other  still  reaching  west- 
ward for  a  lime.  Between  these  two  ran  the  Oregon  Trail, 
pointing  the  way  to  the  Pacific,  and  on  this  trail,  somewhere 
to  the  west,  lay  Laramie.  Before  us  now  lay  two  aliema- 
tivcs.  We  could  go  up  the  beaten  road  to  Laramie,  or  we 
could  cross  here  and  take  an  old  trail  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river  for  a  time.  Auberry  thought  this  latter  would  give 
better  feed  and  water,  and  perhaps  be  safer  as  lo  Indians, 
so  we  held  a  little  council  over  it. 

The  Platte  even  here  was  a  wide,  treacherous  stream,  its 
sandy  bottom  continuously  shifting.  At  night  the  melted 
floods  from  the  mountains  came  down  and  rendered  it 
deeper  than  during  the  day,  when  for  the  most  part  it  was 
scarcely  more  than  knee  deep.  Yet  here  and  there  at  any 
time,  undiscoverable  to  the  eye,  were  watery  pitfalls  where 
the  sand  \\zs  washed  out,  and  in  places  there  was  shifting 
quicksand,  dangerous  for  man  or  animal. 

'*  We'll  have  to  boat  across,"  said  Auberry  finally.  **Wc 
couldn't  get  the  wagons  over  loaded."  Wliereforc  wc  pres- 
ently resorted  lo  the  old  Plains  makeshift  of  calking  the 
wagon  bodiei'  and  turning  them  into  boats,  it  being  thought 
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probable  that  two  or  three  days  would  be  required  to  make 
the  crossingf  in  this  way.  By  noon  of  the  foIIowing^  day  oui 
rude  boats  were  ready  and  our  work  began, 

I  was  not  yet  strong  enough  to  be  of  much  assistance,  so  I 
sat  on  the  bank  watching  the  busy  scene.  Our  men  were 
stripped  to  the  skin,  some  of  the  mountaineers  brown  almost 
as  Indians,  for  even  in  those  days  white  hunters  often  rode 
with  no  covering  but  the  blanket,  and  not  that  when  the  sun 
was  warm.  They  were  now  in,  now  out  of  the  water,  strain- 
ing at  the  lines  which  steadied  the  rude  boxes  that  bore  our 
goods,  pulling  at  the  heads  of  the  horses  and  mules,  shouting, 
steadying,  encouraging,  always  getting  forward.  It  took 
them  nearly  an  hour  to  make  the  first  crossing,  and  presently 
we  could  see  the  fire  of  their  farther  camp,  now  occupied  by 
some  of  those  not  engaged  in  the  work. 

As  I  sat  thus  I  was  joined  by  Mandy  McGovem,  who 
pulled  out  her  contemplative  pipe.  "Did  you  see  my  boy, 
Andy  Jackson?"  she  asked.  "He  went  acrost  with  the  first 
bunch — nary  stitch  of  clothes  on  to  him.  He  ain*t  much 
thicker'n  a  straw,  but  say — he  was  a-rastlin*  them  mules  and 
a-swearin'  like  a  full-growed  manl  I  certainly  have  got  hopes 
that  boy*s  goin'  to  come  out  all  right.  Say,  I  heerd  him  tell 
the  cook  this  momin'  he  wasn't  goin*  to  take  no  more  sais 
off'n  him.  I  has  hopes — I  certainly  has  hopes,  that  Andrew 
Jackson  '11  kill  a  man  some  time  jnt;  and  like  enough  it'll  be 
right  soon." 

I  gave  my  assent  to  this  amiable  hope,  and  presently 
Mandy  went  on. 

"But  say,  man,  you  and  me  has  got  to  get  that  girl  acrost 
somehow,  between  us.  You  know^  her  and  me — and  some- 
times that   Englishman — travels   along  in  the  amberlanch. 
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She's  allowed  to  me  quiet  that  when  the  time  come  for  her 
to  go  acrost,  she'd  ruther  you  and  me  went  along.  She's  ail 
ready  now,  if  you  air." 

"Very  good,"  said  T,  "we'll  go  now — they've  got  a  fire 
there,  and  arc  cooking,  I  suppose." 

Mandy  left  me,  and  I  went  for  my  own  horse.  Presently 
we  three,  all  mounted,  met  at  the  bank.  Taking  the  giil 
between  us,  Mandy  and  I  started,  and  the  three  horses 
plunged  down  the  bank.  As  it  chanced,  we  struck  a  deep 
channel  at  the  send-off,  and  the  horses  were  at  once  sepa- 
rated. The  girl  was  swept  out  of  her  saddle,  but  before  I 
could  render  any  assistance  she  called  out  not  to  be  alarmed, 
I  saw  that  she  was  swimming,  down  stream  from  the  horse, 
with  one  hand  on  the  pommel.  Without  much  concern,  she 
reached  footing  on  the  bar  at  which  the  horse  scrambled  up. 

"Now  I'm  good  and  wet,"  laughed  she.  "It  won't  make 
any  difference  after  this.    I  see  now  how  the  squaws  do." 

We  plunged  on  across  the  stream,  keeping  our  saddles  for 
most  of  the  way,  sometimes  in  shallow  water,  sometimes  on 
dry,  sandy  bars,  and  now  and  again  in  swift,  swirling  ciian- 
nels;  but  at  last  we  got  over  and  fell  upon  the  steaks  of  buf- 
falo and  the  hot  coffee  which  we  found  at  the  fire.  The  girl 
presently  left  us  to  make  such  changes  in  her  apparel  as  she 
might.    Mandy  and  I  were  left  alone  once  more. 

"It  seems  to  me  like  it  certainly  is  too  bad,"  said  she  bit- 
terly, over  her  pipe  stem,  "that  there  don't  seem  to  be  no 
real  man  around  nowhere  fittin'  to  marry  a  real  woman. 
That  gal's  good  enough  for  a  real  man,  like  my  first  husband 
was." 

"What  could  he  do?"  I  asked  her,  smiling. 

''Snuflf  a  candle  at  fifty  yards,  or  drive  a  nail  at  forty 
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He  nach'elly  scorned  to  bring  home  a  squirrel  shot  back  of 
the  ears.  He  killed  four  men  in  fair  knife  fightin',  an' 
each  time  come  free  in  co'te.  He  was  six  foot  in  the  clean, 
could  hug  like  a  bar,  and  he  wa*n*t  skeered  of  anything  that 
drawed  the  breath  of  life." 
^t  "Tell  me,  Aunt  Mandy,"  I  said,  "tell  me  how  he  came 
^^  courting  you,  anyway." 

^^     "He  never  did  no  great  at  co'tin',"  said  she,  grinning. 
^B"He  just  come  along,  an'  he  sot  eyes  on  me.    Then  he  sot 
^^  eyes  on  me  again.    I  sot  eyes  on  him,  too." 
"Yes?" 

"One  evenin',  says  he,  'Mandy,  gal,  Tm  goin*  to  marry 
I      you  all  right  soon.' 
W    "Says  I,  'No,  you  ain*tt* 

^f    "Says  he,  *Yes,  I  air!'    I  jest  laughed  at  him  then  and 

r      started  to  run  away,  but  he  jumped  and  kctched  me — I  told 

you  he  could  hug  like  a  bar,    Mebbe  I  wasn't  hard  to  ketch. 

Then  he  holds  mc  right  tight,  an'  says  he, '  Gal,  quit  this  here 

^  foolin'.     I'm  goin'  to  marry  you,  you  hear! — then  maybe  he 

^■kisses  me — law!  I  dunnol    Whut  business  is  it  o*  youm, 

^  anyhow?    That's  about  all  there  was  to  it.     I  didn't  seem 

I       to  keer-     But  that,"  she  concluded,  "was  a  real  man.     He 

shore  had  my  other  two  men  plumb  faded." 

"What  became  of  your  last  husband,  Mandy?"  I  asked 
■   ^  willing  to  be  amused  for  a  time.     "Did  he  die?" 
"Nope,  didn't  die." 
"Divorced,  eh?" 

"Deevorced,  belli    No,  I  tole  you,  I  up  an'  left  him," 
"Didn't  God  join  you  in  holy  wedlock,  Mandy?" 
"No,  it  was  the  Jestice  of  the  Peace." 
"Ah?" 
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**Yep.  And  them  ain't  holy  none — leastways  in  Mis- 
souri. But  say,  man,  look  yere,  it  ain't  God  that  marries 
folks,  and  it  ain't  Jesticcs  of  the  Peace — it's  theirsdvcs" 

I  pondered  for  a  moment.  "But  your  vow — your  prom- 
ise?" 

"My  promise?  Whut's  the  word  of  a  woman  to  a  man? 
Whut's  the  word  of  a  man  to  a  woman?  It  ain't  words, 
man,  it's  jeelin^s," 

"In  sickness  or  in  health?"  I  quoted. 

"That's  all  right,  if  your  feclin's  is  all  right.  The  Church 
is  all  right,  too.  I  ain*t  got  no  kick.  All  I'm  sayin'  to  you 
is,  folks  marries  tkeirselves" 

I  pondered  yet  further.  "Mandy,"  said  I,  "suppose  you 
were  a  man,  and  your  word  was  given  to  a  girl,  and  you  met 
another  girl  and  couldn't  get  her  out  of  your  head,  or  out  of 
your  heart — you  loved  the  new  one  most  and  knew  you 
always  would — what  would  you  do?" 

But  the  Sphinx  of  womanhood  may  lie  under  linsey- 
woolsey  as  well  as  silk.  "Man,"  said  she,  rising  and  knock- 
ing her  pipe  against  her  bony  knee,  '*you  talk  like  a  fool.  If 
my  first  husband  was  alive,  he  might  maybe  answer  that  for 
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IATER  in  the  evenings  Mandy  McGovem  having  left 
me,  perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  her  pro- 
-^  t^gdc  in  the  somewhat  difficult  art  of  drying  buck- 
skin clothing,  I  was  again  alone  on  the  river  bank,  idly 
watching  the  men  out  on  the  bars,  struggling  with  their 
teams  and  box  boats.  Orme  had  crossed  the  river  some 
time  earlier,  and  now  he  joined  me  at  the  edge  of  our  dis- 
ordered camp. 

"How  is  the  patient  getting  along?"  he  inquired.  I  re- 
plied, somewhat  surlily,  I  fear,  that  I  was  doing  very  well, 
and  thenceforth  intended  to  ride  horseback  and  to  comport 
myself  as  though  nothing  had  happened. 

"I  am  somewhat  sorry  to  hear  that,"  said  he,  still  smiling 
in  his  own  way.  "I  was  in  hopes  that  you  would  be  dis- 
posed to  turn  back  down  the  river,  if  Belknap  would  spare 
you  an  escort  east." 

I  looked  at  him  in  surprise.  "I  don't  in  the  least  under- 
stand why  I  should  be  going  east,  when  my  business  lies  in 
precisely  the  opposite  direction,"  I  remarked,  coolly. 

**Very  well,  then,  I  will  make  myself  plain,"  he  went  on, 
seating  himself  beside  me.  "Granted  that  you  will  get  well 
directly — which  is  very  likely,  for  the  equal  of  this  Plains 
air  for  surgery  does  not  exist  in  the  world — I  may  perhaps 
point  out  to  you  that  at  least  your  injury  might  serve  as  an 
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explanation — ^as  an  excuse — you  might  put  it  that  waf — 
for  your  going  back  home.  I  thought  perhaps  that  your 
duty  lay  there  as  well." 

"You  become  somewhat  interested  in  my  affairs,  Mr. 
Orme?" 

**Very  much  so,  if  you  force  me  to  say  it." 

"I  think  they  need  trouble  you  no  farther." 

"I  thought  that  possibly  you  might  be  sensible  of  a  certain 
obligation  to  me/'  he  began. 

"I  am  deeply  sensible  of  it.  Are  you  pleased  to  tell  me 
what  will  settle  this  debt  between  us?" 

He  turned  squarely  toward  me  and  looked  me  keenly  m 
the  eye,  *'I  have  told  you.  Turn  about  and  go  home. 
That  is  all." 

"I  do  not  understand  you." 

"But  I  understand  your  position  perfectly." 

"Meaning?" 

"That  your  affections  are  engaged  with  a  highly  respecta- 
ble young  lady  back  at  your  home  in  Virginia,  Wait — ** 
he  raised  his  hand  as  I  turned  toward  him.  "  Meaning  also," 
he  went  on,  "that  your  affections  are  apparently  also  some- 
what engaged  with  an  equally  respectable  young  lady  who  is 
not  back  home  in  Virginia.    Therefore " 

He  caught  my  wrist  in  a  grip  of  steel  as  I  would  have 
struck  him.     I  saw  then  that  I  still  was  weak. 

"Wait,"  he  said,  smiling  coldly.  "Wait  till  you  are 
stronger." 

"You  arc  right,"  I  said,  "but  we  shall  settle  these  matters," 

"That,  of  course.  But  in  the  meantime,  I  have  only  sug- 
gested to  you  that  could  you  agree  with  me  in  my  point  of 
view  our  obligation  as  it  stands  would  be  settled." 
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'*Onne,"  said  I,  suddenly,  "your  love  is  a  disgrace  to  any 
mjman." 

"Usually  "  he  admitted,  calmly,  "but  not  in  this  case.  I 
propose  to  marry  Miss  Meriwether;  and  I  tell  you  frankly, 
I  do  not  propose  to  have  anything  stand  in  my  way." 

"Then,  by  God  I"  I  cried,  "take  her.  Why  barter  and 
dicker  over  any  woman  with  another  man?  The  field  is 
open.  Do  what  you  can.  1  know  that  is  the  way  Td 
do." 

"Oh,  certainly;  but  one  needs  all  his  chances  even  in  an 
open  field,  in  a  matter  so  doubtful  as  this.  I  thought  that  I 
would  place  it  before  you — knowing  your  situation  back  in 
Virginia — and  ask  you " 

"Onne,"  said  I,  "one  question — Why  did  you  not  kill  me 
the  other  day  when  you  could?  Your  tracks  would  have  been 
covered.  As  it  is,  I  may  later  have  lo  uncover  some  tracks 
for  you." 

"  I  preferred  it  the  other  way,"  he  remarked,  still  smiling 
his  inscrutable  smile. 

"You  surely  had  no  scruples  about  it." 

"Not  in  the  least.  I'd  as  soon  have  killed  you  as  to  have 
taken  a  drink  of  water.  But  I  simply  love  to  play  any  kind 
of  game  that  tests  me,  tries  me,  puts  me  to  my  utmost  mettle. 
I  played  that  game  in  my  own  way." 

"I  was  never  very  subtle,"  I  said  to  him  simply. 

"No,  on  the  conirar)-,  you  are  rather  dull.  I  dared  not 
kill  you — it  would  have  been  a  mistake  in  the  game.  It 
would  have  cost  me  her  sympathy  at  once.  Since  I  did  not, 
and  since,  therefore,  you  owe  me  something  for  that  fact, 
what  do  you  say  about  it  yourself,  my  friend?" 

I  thought  for  a  long  time,  my  head  between  my  hands, 
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before  I  answered  iiim.     ''That  1  shall  pay  you  some  day, 

Orme,  but  not  in  any  such  way  as  you  suggest." 

"Then  it  is  to  be  war?"  he  asked^  quietly. 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders.     "You  heard  me." 

"Very  well!"   he  replied,  calmly,  after  a  while.     "But 

listen.     1  don't  forget.     li  I  do  not  have  my  pay  voluntarily 

in  the  way  I  askj  I  shall  some  day  collect  it  in  my  own 

fashion." 

"As  you  like.  But  we  Cowles  men  borrow  no  fears  very 
far  in  advance." 

Ormc  rose  and  stood  beside  me,  his  slender  figure  re- 
sembling less  that  of  a  man  than  of  some  fierce  creature, 
animated  by  some  uncanny  spirit,  whose  motives  did  not 
parallel  those  of  human  beings.  "Then,  Mr.  Cowles,  you 
do  not  care  to  go  back  down  the  valley,  and  to  retum  to  the 
girl  in  Virginia?" 

"You  are  a  coward  to  make  any  such  request," 
His  long  white  teeth  showed  as  he  answered.    "Very 
well,"  he  said,     "It  is  the  game.    Let  the  best  man  wia. 
Shall  it  then  be  war?" 
"Let  the  best  man  win,"  I  answered.    "It  is  war." 
We  both  smiled,  each  into  the  other's  face. 
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;EN  finally  our  entire  party  had  been  gotten 
across  the  Platte,  and  we  had  resumed  our  west- 
ward journey,  the  routine  of  travel  was,  for  the 
time,  broken  and  our  line  of  march  became  somewhat  scat- 
tered across  the  low,  hilly  country  to  which  we  presently 
came.  For  my  own  part,  our  progress  seemed  too  slow, 
and  mounting  my  horse,  I  pushed  on  in  advance  of  the 
column,  careless  of  what  risk  this  might  mean  in  an  Indian 
country.  I  wished  to  be  alone;  and  yet  I  wished  to  be  not 
alone.  I  hoped  that  might  occur  which  presently  actually 
did  happen. 

It  was  early  in  the  afternoon  when  I  heard  her  horse's  feet 
coming  up  behind  me  as  I  rode.  She  passed  me  at  a  gallop, 
laughing  back  as  though  in  challenge,  and  so  we  raced  on  for 
a  time,  until  we  quite  left  out  of  sight  behind  us  the  remainder 
of  our  party.  Ellen  Meriwether  was  a  Virginia  girl  with 
Western  experience,  and  it  goes  without  saying  that  she  rode 
w^ell— of  course  in  the  cavalry  saddle  and  with  the  cross  seat. 
Her  costume  still  was  composed  of  the  somewhat  shriveled 
and  wrinkled  buckskins  which  had  been  so  thoroughly  wetted 
in  crossing  the  river.  I  noticed  that  she  had  now  even  dis- 
carded her  shoes,  and  wore  the  aboriginal  costume  almost  in 
full,  moccasins  and  all,  her  gloves  and  hat  alone  remaining 
to  distinguish  her  in  appearance  at  a  distance  from  a  native 
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woman  of  the  Plains.  The  voluminous  and  beruffled  skirts 
of  the  period,  and  that  feminine  monstrosity  of  the  day,  the 
wide  spreading  crinoline,  she  had  left  far  behind  her  at  the 
Missouri  River.  Again  the  long  curis,  which  civilization  at 
that  time  decreed,  had  been  forgotten.  Her  hair  at  the  front 
and  sides  half- waved  naturally,  but  now,  Instead  of  neck 
curls  or  the  low  dressing  of  the  hair  which  in  those  days 
partly  covered  the  fashionable  forehead,  she  had,  like  a  natire 
woman,  arranged  her  hair  in  two  long  braids.  Her  hat,  no 
longer  the  flat  straw  or  the  flaring,  rose-laden  bonnet  of  the 
city,  was  now  simply  a  man's  cavalry  hat,  and  almost  her 
only  mark  of  coquetry  was  the  rakish  cockade  which  confined 
it  at  one  side.  Long,  heavy-hooped  earrings  such  a^  women 
at  that  time  wore,  and  which  heretofore  I  had  never  known 
her  to  employ,  she  now  disported.  Brown  as  her  face  was 
now  becoming,  one  might  indeed,  at  a  little  distance,  have 
suspected  her  to  be  rather  a  daughter  of  the  Plains  than  t 
belle  of  civilization.  I  made  some  comment  on  this.  She 
responded  by  sitting  the  more  erect  in  her  saddle  and  draw- 
ing a  long,  deep  breath. 

"I  think  I  shall  throw  away  my  gloves,"  she  said,  "and 
hunt  up  some  brass  bracelets.  I  grow  more  Indian  every 
day.    Isn't  it  glorious,  here  on  the  Plains?     Isn't  it  ghrums!'* 

It  so  seemed  to  me,  and  I  so  advised  her,  saying  I  wished 
the  western  journey  might  be  twice  as  long. 

*'But  Mr.  Orme  was  saying  that  he  rather  thought  you 
might  take  an  escort  and  go  back  down  the  river." 

**I  wish  Mr.  Ormc  no  disrespect,"  I  answered,  "but 
neither  he  nor  any  one  else  regulates  my  travel.  I  have 
already  told  you  how  necessary  it  was  for  me  to  see  your 
father.  Colonel  Meriwether." 
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"Yes,  I  remember.  But  tell  me,  why  did  not  your  father 
himself  come  out?" 

I  did  Rot  answer  her  for  a  time.  **My  father  is  dead/* 
I  replied  finally. 

I  saw  her  face  flush  in  quick  trouble  and  embarrassment. 
''Why  did  you  not  tell  me?  I  am  so  sorry!  I  beg  your 
pardon." 

"No,"  I  answered  quietly,  "we  Quakers  never  wish  to 
intrude  our  own  griefs,  or  make  any  show  of  them.  I  should 
have  told  you,  but  there  were  many  other  things  that  pre- 
vented for  the  time."  Then,  briefly^  I  reviewed  the  hap- 
penings that  had  led  to  my  journey  into  the  West.  Her 
sympathy  was  sweet  to  me. 

"So  now,  you  see,  I  ou^ht  indeed  to  return,"  I  concluded, 
**but  I  can  not.  We  shall  be  at  Laramie  now  very  soon. 
After  that  errand  I  shall  go  back  to  Virginia," 

"And  that  will  be  your  home?" 

"Yes,"  I  said  bitterly.  "I  shall  settle  down  and  become 
a  staid  old  fanner.    I  shall  be  utterly  cheerless." 

"You  must  not  speak  so.    You  are  young." 

"But  you,"  I  ventured,  "will  always  live  with  the  Army?" 

"Why,  our  home  is  in  Virginia,  too,  over  in  old  Albe- 
marle, though  we  don't  often  see  it.  1  have  been  West  since 
T  came  out  of  school,  pretty  much  all  the  time,  and  unless 
there  should  be  a  war  I  suppose  I  shall  stay  always  out  here 
with  my  father.     My  mother  died  when  1  was  very  young." 

"And  you  will  never  come  back  to  quiet  old  Virginia, 
where  plodding  farmers  go  on  as  their  fathers  did  a  hundred 
years  ago?" 

She  made  no  immediate  answer,  and  when  she  did,  appar- 
ently mused   on   other  things.    "The   Plains,"   she  said, 
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"how  big — how  endless  they  arel  Is  it  not  all  wild  and 
free?" 

Always  she  came  back  to  that  same  word  "free."  Always 
she  spoke  of  wildness,  of  freedom. 

"For  all  one  could  tell,  there  might  be  lions  and  tigers 
and  camels  and  gazelles  out  there."  She  gestured  vaguriy 
toward  the  wide  horizon.     *'It  is  the  desert." 

We  rode  on  for  a  time,  silent,  and  I  began  to  hum  to  my- 
self the  rest  of  the  words  of  an  old  song,  then  commonly 
heard: 

"  O  come  with  me,  and  be  my  love, 
For  thee  the  jungle's  depths  I'll  rove. 
I'll  chase  the  antelope  over  the  plain. 
And  the  tiger's  cub  I'll  bind  with  a  chain, 
And  the  wild  gazelle  with  the  silvery  feet 
rU  give  to  thee  for  a  playmate  sweet/' 

" Poets,"  said  I,  "can  very  well  sing  about  such  things, 
but  perhaps  they  could  not  practice  all  they  sing.  They 
always " 

"Hush!"  she  whispered,  drawing  her  horse  gently  down 
to  a  walk,  and  finally  to  a  pause.  "Look!  Over  there  is 
one  of  the  wild  gazelles." 

I  followed  the  direction  of  her  eyes  and  saw,  peering 
curiously  down  at  us  from  beyond  the  top  of  a  little  ridge, 
something  like  a  hundred  yards  away,  the  head,  horns,  and 
neck  of  a  prong-horn  buck,  standing  facing  us,  and  seeming 
not  much  thicker  than  a  knife  blade.  Her  keen  eyes  caught 
this  first;  my  own,  I  fancy,  being  busy  elsewhere.  At  once 
I  slipped  out  of  my  saddle  and  freed  the  long,  heavy  rifle 
from  its  sling,  I  heard  her  voice,  hard  now  with  eagerness. 
I  caught  a  glance  at  her  face,  brown  between  her  braids 
She  was  a  savage  woman  1 
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*Quickl"  she  whispered.     "He'll  run." 

Eager  as  she,  but  deliberately,  I  raised  the  long  barrel  to 
line  and  touched  the  trigger.  I  heard  the  thud  of  the  ball 
against  the  antelope*s  shoulder,  and  had  no  doubt  that  we 
should  pick  it  up  dead,  for  it  disappeared,  apparently  end 
over  end,  at  the  moment  of  the  shot.  Springing  into  the 
saddle,  I  raced  with  my  companion  to  the  top  of  the  ridge. 
But,  lo!  there  was  the  antelope  two  hundred  yards  away, 
and  going  as  fast  on  three  legs  as  our  horses  were  on 
four. 

**Ridc!"  she  called.  "Hurry!"  .\nd  she  spurred  off  at 
breakneck  speed  in  pursuit,  myself  following,  both  of  us 
now  forgetting  poesy,  and  quite  become  creatures  of  the 
chase. 

The  prong-horn,  carrying  lead  as  only  Ihc  prong-horn 
can,  kept  ahead  of  us,  ridge  after  ridge,  farther  and  farther 
away,  mile  after  mile,  until  our  horses  began  to  blow  heavily, 
and  our  own  faces  were  covered  with  perspiration.  Still  we 
raced  on,  neck  and  neck,  she  riding  with  hands  low  and 
weight  slightly  forward,  workmanlike  as  a  jockey.  Now  and 
again  I  heard  her  call  out  in  eagerness. 

We  should  perhaps  have  continued  this  chase  until  one 
or  the  other  of  the  horses  dropped,  but  now  her  horse  picked 
up  a  pebble  and  went  somewhat  lame.  She  pulled  up  and 
told  me  to  ride  on  alone.  After  a  pause  I  slowly  approached 
the  top  of  the  next  rdgc,  and  there,  as  I  more  than  half  sus- 
pected, I  saw  the  antelope  I>'ing  down,  its  head  turned  back. 
Eager  to  finish  the  chase,  I  sprang  down,  carelessly  neglect- 
ing to  throw  the  bridle  rein  over  my  horse's  head.  Dropping 
flat,  I  rested  on  my  elbow  and  fired  carefully  once  more. 
This  time  the  animal  rolled  over  dead.     I  rose,  throwing  up 
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my  hat  with  a  shout  of  victory,  aad  I  heard,  shrilling  to  me 
across  the  distance,  her  own  cry  of  exultation,  as  that  of 
some  native  woman  applauding  a  red  hunter. 

Alas  for  our  joy  of  victor)!  Our  success  was  our  imdo- 
ing.  The  very  motion  of  my  throwing  up  my  hat,  bo>'ish 
as  it  was,  gave  fright  to  my  horse,  already  startled  by  the 
shot.  He  flung  up  his  head  high,  snorted,  and  was  off,  fast 
as  he  could  go.  I  followed  him  on  foot,  rapidly  as  1  could, 
but  he  would  none  of  that,  and  was  all  for  keeping  away 
from  mc  at  a  safe  distance.  This  the  girl  saw,  and  she  rode 
up  now,  springing  down  and  offering  me  her  horse. 

"Stay  here,"  1  called  to  her  as  I  mounted.  "I*U  be  back 
directly";  and  then  with  such  speed  as  I  could  spur  out  of 
my  new  mount,  I  started  again  after  the  fugitive. 

It  was  useless.  Her  horse,  already  lame  and  weary,  and 
further  handicapped  by  my  weight,  could  not  close  with  the 
free  animal,  and  without  a  rope  to  aid  me  in  the  capture,  it 
would  have  been  almost  impossible  to  have  stopped  him, 
even  had  I  been  able  to  come  alongside.  I  headed  him  lime 
and  again,  and  turned  him,  but  it  was  to  no  purpose.  At 
last  I  suddenly  realized  that  I  had  no  idea  how  far  I  had 
gone  or  in  what  direction.  I  must  now  think  of  my  com- 
panion. Never  was  more  welcome  sight  than  when  I  saw 
her  on  a  distant  ridge,  waving  her  hat.  I  gave  up  the  chase 
and  returned  to  her,  finding  that  in  her  fatigue  she  had  sunk 
to  the  ground  exhausted.  She  herself  had  nm  far  away 
from  the  spot  where  I  had  left  ner, 

"I  was  afraid,**  she  panted.  '*I  followed.  Can't  you 
catch  him?*' 

'*No,"  said  I,  "he's  gone.  He  probably  will  go  back  to 
the  trail." 
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No/'  she  said,  '*thcy  run  wild,  sometimes.  But  now 
what  shall  we  do?" 

1  looked  at  her  in  anxiety.  1  had  read  all  my  life  of  being 
afoot  on  the  Plains.     Here  was  the  reahty. 

"But  you  arc  hurt,"  she  cried.  '  Look,  your  wound  is 
bleeding." 

I  had  not  known  it,  but  my  neck  was  wet  with  blood. 

"Get  up  and  ride,"  she  said.  '*We  must  be  going." 
l3ut  I  held  the  stirrup  for  her  instead,  smiling. 

" Mount t"  I  said,  and  so  I  put  her  up. 

"Shall  we  go  back  to  camp?"  she  asked  in  some  perturba- 
tion, apparently  forgetting  that  there  was  no  camp,  and  that 
by  this  time  the  wagons  would  be  far  to  the  west.  For  rea- 
sons of  my  o\vn  1  thought  it  better  to  go  back  to  the  dead 
antelope,  and  so  I  told  her- 

"  It  is  over  there,"  she  said,  pointing  in  the  direction  from 
which  she  thought  she  had  come.  I  differed  with  her,  remem- 
bering I  had  ridden  with  the  sun  in  my  face  when  following  it, 
and  remembering  the  shape  of  the  hilltop  near  by.  Finally 
my  guess  proved  correct,  and  we  found  the  dead  animal, 
nearly  a  mile  from  where  she  had  waited  for  me.  I  hurried 
with  the  butchering,  cutting  the  loin  well  for\*'ard.  and  roll- 
ing it  all  tight  in  the  hide,  bound  the  meat  behind  the  saddle. 

"NoWj  shall  we  go  back?"  she  asked.  "  If  we  rode  oppo- 
site to  the  sun,  we  might  strike  the  trail.  These  hiUs  look 
aU  aUke." 

"The  river  runs  east  and  west,"  I  said,  "so  we  might 
perhaps  better  strike  to  the  southward  " 

"But  I  heard  them  say  that  the  river  bends  far  to  the 
south  not  far  from  where  we  crossed-  We  might  parallel 
the  river  if  we  went  straight  south." 
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''But  does  not  the  trail  cut  ofT  the  bend,  and  run  straighr 
west?"  I  rejoined.  Neither  of  us  knew  that  the  course  of 
the  north  fork  ran  thence  far  to  the  northwest  and  quite 
away  from  the  trail  to  Laramie. 

Evidently  our  council  was  of  little  avail.  We  started 
southwest  as  nearly  as  we  could  determine  it,  and  I  admit 
that  grave  anxiety  had  now  settled  upon  me.  In  that  mo- 
notonous country  only  the  sun  and  the  stars  might  guide 
one.  Now^  hard  as  it  was  to  admit  the  thought.  I  realized 
that  we  would  be  most  fortunate  if  we  saw  the  wagons  again 
that  night,  I  had  my  watch  with  me»  and  with  thi-^  1  made 
the  traveler's  compass,  using  the  dial  and  the  noon  mark  to 
orient  myself;  but  this  was  of  small  assistance,  for  we  were 
not  certain  of  the  direction  of  the  compass  in  which  the 
trail  lay.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  probable  that  we  went 
rather  west  than  southwest,  and  so  paralleled  both  the  trail 
and  the  river  for  more  than  a  dozen  miles  that  afternoon. 
The  girl's  face  was  very  grave,  and  now  and  again  she  watched 
me  walking  or  trotting  alongside  at  such  speed  as  I  couJd 
muster.  My  clothing  was  covered  with  blood  from  my 
wound. 

I  looked  always  for  some  little  rivulet  which  I  knew  must 
lead  us  to  the  Platte,  but  wc  struck  no  running  water  until 
late  ihat  evening,  and  then  could  not  be  sure  that  we  had 
found  an  actual  water  course.  There  were  some  pools  of 
water  standing  in  a  coulee,  at  whose  head  grew  a  clump  of 
9vild  plum  trees  and  other  straggly  growth.  At  least  herr 
was  water  and  some  sort  of  shelter.     I  dared  go  no  farther 

Over  in  the  west  I  saw  rising  a  low,  black  bank  of  clouds. 
A  film  was  coming  across  the  sky.  Any  way  I  looked  I 
coiild  see  no  break,  no  landmark,  no  trend  of  the  land  n-hich 
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could  offer  any  sort  of  guidance.  I  wished  myscU  all  places 
in  the  world  but  there,  and  reproached  myself  bitterly  that 
through  my  clumsiness  I  had  brought  the  girl  into  such  a 
situation. 

"  Miss  Meriwether,"  I  said  to  her  finally,  putting  my  hand 
on  the  pommel  of  her  saddle  as  we  halted.  '*it's  no  use.  We 
might  as  well  adnait  it;  we  arc  lost,*' 
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CLEAVING  ONLY  UNTO  HER 


SHE  made  no  great  outcry.    I  saw  her  bend  her  face 
fonvard  into  her  hands. 
"What  shall  we  do?"  she  asked  ai  length. 

"I  do  not  know/'  said  I  to  her  soberly;  "but  since  ihcic 
is  water  here  and  a  little  shelter,  it  is  my  belief  that  wc  ought 
to  stop  here  for  the  night." 

She  looked  out  across  the  gray  monotony  that  surrounded 
us,  toward  the  horizon  now  grown  implacable  and  ominous. 
Her  eyes  were  wide,  and  evidently  she  was  pondering  mat- 
ters in  her  mind.  At  last  she  turned  to  me  and  held  out  her 
hands  for  me  to  assist  her  in  dismounting. 

*'John  Cowles,  of  Virginio,**  she  said,  "I  am  sorry  we 
are  lost." 

I  could  make  no  answer,  save  to  vow  silently  that  if  I 
lived  she  must  be  retiu*ned  safely  to  her  home,  unhurt  body 
and  soul.  1  dared  not  ponder  on  conventions  in  a  case  so 
desperate  as  I  knew  ours  yet  might  be.  Silently  I  unsad- 
dled the  horse  and  hobbled  it  securely  as  I  might  with  the 
bridle  rein.  Then  I  spread  the  saddle  blanket  for  her  to 
sit  u]H)n,  and  hurried  about  for  Plains  fuel.  Water  wc  drank 
from  my  hat,  and  were  somewhat  refreshed.  Now  we  had 
food  and  water.  We  needed  fire.  But  this,  when  I  came  to 
fumble  in  my  pockets,  seemed  at  first  impossible,  for  I  found 
not  a  match. 
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"I  was  afraid  of  that,**  she  said,  catching  the  meaning  of 
my  look.    "What  shall  we  do?    We  shall  starve!" 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  said  I,  stoutly.  *'  We  are  good  Indians 
enough  to  make  a  fire,  I  hope." 

In  my  sheath  was  a  heavy  hunting  knife;  and  now,  search- 
ing about  us  on  the  side  of  the  coulee  bank,  I  found  several 
flints,  hard  and  white.  Then  I  tore  out  a  bit  of  my  coat 
lining  and  moistened  it  a  trifle,  and  saturated  it  with  powder 
from  my  flask,  rubbed  in  until  it  all  was  dry.  This  niter- 
soaked  fabric  1  thought  might  ser\'e  as  tinder  for  the  spark. 
So  then  1  struck  flint  and  steel,  and  got  the  strange  spark, 
hidden  in  the  cold  stone  ages  and  ages  there  on  the  Plains; 
and  presently  the  spark  was  a  Uttle  flame,  and  then  a  good 
fire,  and  so  we  were  more  comfortable. 

We  roasted  meat  now,  flat  on  the  coals,  the  best  we  might, 
and  so  we  ate,  with  no  salt  to  aid  us.  The  girl  became  a 
trifle  more  cheerful,  though  still  distant  and  quiet.  If  I 
rose  to  leave  the  fire  for  an  instant,  I  saw  her  eyes  following 
me  all  the  time.  I  knew  her  fears,  though  she  did  not  com- 
plain. 

Man  is  the  most  needful  of  all  the  animals,  albeit  the  most 
resourceful.  We  needed  shelter,  and  we  had  none.  Night 
came  on.  The  great  gray  wolves,  haunters  of  the  buffalo 
herds,  roared  their  wild  salute  to  us,  savage  enough  to  strike 
terror  to  any  woman's  soul.  The  girl  edged  close  to  me  as 
the  dark  came  down.  We  spoke  but  Utile.  Our  dangers 
had  not  yet  made  us  other  than  conventional. 

Now,  worst  of  all,  the  dark  bank  of  cloud  arose  and  blotted 
out  all  the  map  of  the  stars.  The  sun  scarce  had  sunk  be- 
fore a  cold  breath,  silent,  with  no  motion  in  its  coming, 
swept  across  or  settled  down  upon  the  Plains.    The  little 
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grasses  no  longer  stirred  in  the  wind.  The  temperature 
mysteriously  fell  more  and  more,  until  it  was  cold,  very 
cold.  And  thosu  pak%  heiitlt'ss  flames,  icy  as  scqx^nt  tongues, 
played  along  the  darkening  heavens,  and  mocked  at  us  who 
craved  warmth  and  shelter.  I  felt  my  own  body  shiva. 
She  looked  at  me  startled. 

"You  are  cold,"  said  she. 

"No,"  I  answered,  "only  angry  because  I  am  so  weak," 
We  sat  silent  for  very  long  intervals  At  length  she  raised 
her  hand  and  pointed. 

Even  as  dusk  sank  upon  us,  all  the  lower  sky  went  black. 
An  advancing  roar  came  upon  our  ears.  And  then  a  blind- 
ing wave  of  rain  drove  across  the  surface  of  the  earth,  wiping 
out  the  day,  beating  donn  with  remorseless  strength  and 
volume  as  though  it  would  smother  and  drown  us  twain  in 
its  deluge — us,  the  last  two  human  creatures  of  the  world! 

It  caught  us,  that  wave  of  damp  and  darkness,  and  rolled 
over  us  and  crushed  us  down  as  we  cowered.  I  caught  up 
the  blanket  from  the  ground  and  pulled  it  around  the  girl's 
shoulders.  I  drew  her  tight  to  me  as  I  lay  \Wth  my  own 
back  to  the  storm,  and  pulled  the  saddle  over  her  head, 
with  this  and  my  own  body  keeping  out  the  temf>est  from 
her  as  much  as  I  could.  There  was  no  other  fence  for  her, 
and  but  for  this  she  might  perhaps  have  died;  I  do  not  know, 
I  felt  her  strain  at  my  arms  first,  then  settle  back  and  sink 
her  head  under  the  saddle  flap  and  cower  dose  like  some 
little  schoolfellow,  all  the  cun'cs  of  her  body  craving  shelter, 
comfort,  warmth.  She  shivered  terribly.  I  heard  her  gasj 
and  sob.     Ah,  how  I  pitied  her  that  hour! 

Our  fire  was  gone  at  the  first  sweep  of  the  storm,  whici 
raged  thunderously  by,  with  heavy  feet,  over  the  echoing 
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floor  of  the  world.  There  came  other  fires,  such  blazes  and 
explosions  of  pale  balls  of  electricity  as  I  had  never  dreamed 
might  be,  with  these  detonations  of  pent-up  cleraenlal  wrath 
such  as  I  never  conceived  might  have  existence  under  any 
sky.  Night,  death,  storm,  the  strength  of  the  elements,  all 
the  primeval  factors  of  the  world  and  life  were  upon  us, 
testing  us,  seeking  to  destroy  us.  beating  upon  us,  freezing, 
choking,  blinding  us,  leavin?  us  scarce  animate. 

Yet  not  destroying  us.  Still,  somewhere  under  the  huddle 
and  draggle  of  it  all  burned  on  the  human  soul.  The  steel 
»n  my  belt  was  cold,  but  it  had  held  its  fire.  The  ice  in  the 
flints  about  us  held  fire  also  in  its  depths.  Fire  was  in  our 
bodies,  the  fire  of  life — indomitable,  yearning — in  our  two 
bodies.  So  that  which  made  the  storm  test  us  and  try  us 
and  seek  to  slay  us,  must  perhaps  have  smiled  ffrimlv  as  it 
howled  on  ana  ac  length  disappeared,  baffled  by  the  fmal 
success  of  the  immutable  and  imperishable  scheme.  The 
fire  in  our  two  bodies  still  was  there. 

As  the  rain  lessened,  and  the  cold  increased,  I  knew  that 
rigors  would  soon  come  upon  us,  *'Wc  must  walk,"  I  said, 
"You  shiver,  you  freeze," 

"You  tremble,"  she  said.  **You  are  cold.  You  are  very 
cold." 

"Walk,  or  we  die,"  I  gasped;  and  so  I  led  her  at  last 
lower  down  the  side  of  the  ravine,  where  the  wind  was  not 
so  strong 

"We  must  run,"  I  said,  "or  we  shall  die."  I  staggered  as 
I  ran.  With  all  my  soul  I  challenged  my  weakness,  sum- 
moning to  my  aid  that  rescr\'e  of  strength  I  had  always 
known  each  hour  in  my  life.  Strangely  I  felt — how  I  can- 
not explain — that  she  must  be  ^^aved,  that  she  was  I.    Strange 
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phrases  ran  through  my  brain.  I  remembered  only  one, 
"Cleaving  only  unto  her";  and  this,  in  my  weakened  frame 
of  body  and  mind,  I  could  not  separate  from  my  stem  prayer 
to  my  own  strength,  once  so  ready,  now  so  strangely  de- 
parted from  me. 

We  ran  as  we  might,  back  and  forward  on  the  slippery 
mud,  scrambled  up  and  down,  panting,  until  at  length  our 
hearts  began  to  beat  more  quickly,  and  the  love  of  life  came 
back  strongly,  and  the  unknown,  mysterious  fire  deep  down 
somewhere,  inscrutable,  elemental,  began  to  flicker  up  once 
more,  and  we  were  saved — saved,  we  two  savages,  we  tTi-o 
primitive  human  beings,  the  only  ones  left  alive  after  the 
deluge  which  had  flooded  all  the  earth — ^Left  alive  to  begm 
the  world  all  over  again. 
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TO  THE  delirious  or  the  perishing  man,  time  hab 
no  measuring.  I  do  not  know  how  we  spent  thf 
night,  or  how  long  it  was.  Some  time  it  became 
morning,  If  morning  might  be  called  thi?  gray  and  cheerless 
lifting  of  the  gloom,  revealing  to  us  the  sodden  landscape, 
overcast  with  still  drizzling  skies  which  blottea  out  each  ray 
^f  sunlight. 

Search  what  way  I  might,  I  could  find  nothing  to  relieve 
our  plight,  I  knew  that  Auberry  would  before  this  time 
have  gone  back  to  follow  our  trail,  perhaps  starting  after  us 
even  before  night  had  approached;  but  now  the  rain  had 
blotted  cut  all  manner  of  trails,  so  rescue  from  that  source 
was  not  to  be  expected.  Not  even  we  ourselves  could  tell 
where  we  had  wandered,  nor  could  we,  using  the  best  of  our 
wits  as  we  then  had  them,  do  more  than  vaguely  guess  where 
our  fellow  travelers  by  that  lime  might  be.  Neither  did  we 
know  distance  nor  direction  of  any  settlement.  What  geogra- 
phy we  thought  right  was  altogether  wrong.  The  desert, 
the  wilderness,  had  us  in  its  grip. 

We  sat,  draggled  and  weary,  at  the  shoulder  of  the  little 
ravine,  haggard  and  worn  by  the  long  ptrain.  Her  skin  gar- 
ments, again  wet  through,  clung  tight  to  her  figure,  uncom- 
fortably. Now  and  again  I  could  see  a  tremor  running 
through  her  bodv  from  the  chill.    Yet  as  I  looked  at  her  I 
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could  not  withhold  my  homage  to  her  spirit.  She  was  a 
splendid  creature,  so  my  soul  swore  to  mc,  thoroughbred  as 
any  in  all  the  world.  Her  chin  was  high,  not  drawn  dowr 
in  defeat.  I  caught  sight  of  her  small  ear,  flat  to  the  head, 
pink  with  cold,  but  the  ear  of  a  game  creature.  Her  nose, 
not  aquiline,  not  masculine,  still  was  not  weak.  Her  chin, 
as  I  remember  I  noted  even  then,  was  strong,  but  lean  and 
not  over-laden  with  flesh.  Her  mouth,  not  thin-lipped  and 
cold,  yet  not  too  loose  and  easy,  was  now  plaintive  as  it  was 
sweet  in  its  full,  red  Cupid  (m)w.  Round  and  soft  and  gentle 
she  seemed,  yet  all  the  lines  of  her  figure,  all  the  features 
of  her  face,  betokened  bone  and  breeding.  The  low-cut 
Indian  shirt  left  her  neck  bare.  I  could  see  the  brick  red 
line  of  the  sunburn  creeping  down;  but  most  I  noted,  since 
ever  it  was  my  delight  to  trace  good  lineage  in  any  creature, 
the  splendid  curve  of  her  neck,  not  long  and  weak,  not  short 
and  animal,  but  round  and  strong — perfect,  I  was  willing  to 
call  that  and  every  other  thing  about  her. 

She  turned  to  rac  after  a  time  and  smiled  wanly.  "I  am 
hungrj'."  she  said. 

"Wc  shall  make  a  fire,"  I  answered.  "But  first  I  must 
wait  until  my  coat  dries.  The  lining  is  wet,  and  we  have  no 
tinder.  The  bark  is  wet  on  the  little  trees;  each  spear  of 
grass  is  wet,'* 

Then  I  bethought  me  of  an  old  expedient  my  father  had 
once  shown  me.  At  the  bandolier  across  my  shoulder  swung 
my  bullet  pouch  and  powder  flask,  in  the  former  also  some 
bits  of  tow  along  with  the  cleaning  worm.  I  made  a  loose 
wad  of  the  tow  kept  thus  dry  in  the  shelter  of  the  pouch,  and 
pushed  this  down  the  rifle  barrel,  after  I  had  with  some 
difficulty  discharged  the  load  already  ther^..    Then  I  rubbed 
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a  little  more  powder  into  another  loose  wad  of  tow,  and  fired 
the  riile  into  this.  As  luck  would  have  it,  some  sparks  still 
smoldered  in  the  low,  and  thus  I  was  able  once  more  to 
nurse  up  a  liny  flame.  I  never  knew  before  how  comforting 
a  fire  might  be.  So  now  again  we  ate,  and  once  more,  as 
the  hours  advanced,  we  felt  strength  coming  to  us.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  the  food,  I  was  obliged  to  admit  a  strange  aching  in 
my  head,  and  a  hot  fever  burning  in  my  bones. 

"See  the  poor  horse,"  she  said,  and  pointed  to  our  single 
steed,  humped  up  in  the  wind,  one  hip  high,  his  head  low, 
all  dejection. 

"He  must  eat,"  said  I,  and  so  started  to  loosen  his  hobble. 
Thus  engaged  I  thought  to  push  on  toward  the  top  of  the 
next  ridge  to  see  what  might  be  beyond.  What  I  saw  was 
the  worst  thing  that  could  have  met  my  eyes,  I  sank  down 
almost  in  despair. 

There,  on  a  flat  valley  nearly  a  mile  away  in  its  slow  descent, 
stood  the  peaked  tops  of  more  than  a  score  of  Indian 
tepees.  Horses  were  scattered  all  about.  From  the  tops  of 
the  lodges  little  dribbles  of  smoke  were  coming.  The  wet  of 
the  morning  kept  the  occupants  within,  but  here  and  there 
a  robed  figure  stalked  among  the  horses. 

I  gazed  through  the  fringe  of  grasses  at  the  top  of  the  ridge, 
feeling  that  now  indeed  our  cup  of  danger  well-nigh  was  full. 
For  some  moments  I  lay  examining  the  camp,  seeking  to 
divine  the  intent  of  these  people,  whom  I  supposed  to  be 
Sioux.  The  size  of  the  encampment  disposed  me  to  think 
that  it  was  a  hunting  party  and  not  an  expedition  out  for 
war,  I  saw  meal  scaffolds,  as  I  supposed,  and  strips  of 
meat  hanging  over  ropes  strung  here  and  there;  although  of 
this  I  could  not  be  sure. 
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I  turned  as  I  heard  a  whisper  at  my  shoulder.  "  What  is 
it?"  she  asked  mc;  and  then  the  next  moment,  gating  as  I 
did  over  the  ridge,  she  saw.  I  felt  her  cower  close  to  me  in 
her  instant  terror.  *'My  God!"  she  murmured,  "what  shall 
we  do?    They  will  find  us;  they  will  kill  usl" 

"Wait,  now,"  said  I.    "They  have  not  yet  seen  us.    They 
may  go  away   in   quite  the  other  direction.     Do   not  h|_ 
alarmed."  ^H 

We  lay  there  looking  at  this  unwelcome  sight  for  some 
moments,  but  at  last  I  saw  something  which  pleased  me 
better. 

The  men  among  the  horses  stopped,  looked,  and  began  to 
hurry  about,  began  to  lead  up  their  horses,  to  gesticulate. 
Then,  far  off  upon  the  other  side,  I  saw  a  blanket  waving. 

"It  is  the  buffalo  signal,"  I  said  to  her.  "They  are  going 
to  hunt,  and  their  hunt  will  be  in  the  opposite  direction  from 
us.    That  is  good," 

We  crept  back  from  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  I  asked  her 
to  bring  me  the  saddle  blanket  while  I  held  the  horse.  This 
I  bound  fast  around  the  horse's  head. 

"Why  do  you  blind  the  poor  fellow?"  she  inquired.  "He 
cannot  eat,  he  will  starve.  Besides,  we  ought  to  be  getting 
away  from  here  as  fast  as  we  can." 

"I  tie  up  his  head  so  that  he  cannot  see,  or  smell,  and  so 
fall  to  neighing  to  the  other  horses,"  I  explained  to  her 
"As  to  getting  away,  our  trail  would  show  plainly  on  this  wet 
ground.  .\11  the  trail  we  left  yesterday  has  been  ^-ipcd  ottt; 
so  that  here  is  our  very  safest  place,  if  they  do  not  happen  to 
run  across  the  head  of  this  little  draw.    Besides,  we  can  still 

eat;   and  besides  again "  perhaps  I  staggered  a  little  as 

I  stood. 
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me, 


"Is  it 


*You  are  weak!"  she  exclaimed.    "You  axe  illl" 
'I  must  admit,"  said  I,  "thai  I  could  probably  no 
tar.    If  I  dared  tcU  you  to  go  on  alone  and  leave 
^  would  command  you  to  do  so.'* 
^fc-  Her  face  was  pale.    '*Whai  is  wrong?"  she  asked. 
^n  fever?    Is  it  your  wound  again?" 
^»     '*It  is  fever,"  I  answered  thickly.    "My  head  is  bad.    I 
I      do  not  see  distinctly.    If  you  please,  I  think  I  will  lie  down 

for  a  time." 
.  I  staggered  blindly  now  as  I  walked.     I  felt  her  arm  under 

I  mine.  She  led  me  to  our  little  fireside,  knelt  on  the  wet 
ground  beside  me  as  I  sat,  my  head  hanging  dully.  I  re- 
member that  her  hands  were  clasped.  I  recall  the  agony  on 
her  face. 

The  day  grew  wanner  as  the  sun  arose.  The  clouds  hung 
low  and  moved  rapidly  under  the  rising  airs.  Now  and 
again  I  heard  faint  sounds,  muffled,  far  off.  "They  are 
firing,"  I  muttered.  "They  are  among  the  buffalo.  That 
is  good.    Soon  they  will  go  away," 

I  do  not  remember  much  of  what  I  said  after  that,  and 
recall  only  that  my  head  throbbed  heavily,  and  mat  I  wanted 
to  lie  down  and  rest.  And  so,  some  lime  during  that  morn- 
ing, I  suppose,  I  did  lie  down,  and  once  more  laid  hold  upon 
the  hand  of  Mystery'. 
I  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  of  what  followed  after  that.     For 

^fenac,  a  merciful  ignorance  came;    but  what  that  poor  girl 
must  have  sulTered,  hour  after  hour,  night  after  night,  day 
after  day,  alone,  without  shelter,  almost  without  food,  in 
J      such  agony  of  terror  as  might  have  been  natural  even  had 
Hther  solitary  protector  been  possessed  of  all  his  faculties — I 
say  I  cannot  dwell  upon  that,  because  it  makes  the  cold 
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sweat  stand  on  ray  face  «ven  now  to  think  of  it.  So  I  wili 
say  only  that  one  time  I  awoke.  She  told  me  later  that  she 
did  not  know  whether  it  was  two  or  three  days  we  had  been 
there  thus.  She  told  me  that  now  and  ihcn  she  left  me  and 
crept  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  to  watch  the  Indian  camp.  She 
saw  them  come  in  from  the  chase,  their  hoises  loaded  with 
meat.  Then,  as  the  sun  came  out,  they  went  to  drying 
meat,  and  the  squaws  began  to  scrape  the  hides.  As  they 
had  abundant  food  they  did  not  hunt  more  than  that  one  day, 
and  no  one  rode  in  our  direction.  Our  horse  she  kept  con- 
cealed and  blindfolded  until  dark,  when  she  allowed  him  to 
feed.  This  morning  she  had  removed  the  blanket  from  his 
head,  because  now,  as  she  told  mc  with  exultation,  tlic 
Indians  had  broken  camp,  mounted  and  driven  away,  all  of 
Ihem,  far  off  toward  the  west.  She  had  cut  and  dried  the 
remainder  of  our  antelope  meat,  taking  this  hint  from  whit 
we  saw  the  Indians  doing,  and  so  most  of  our  remaining 
meat  had  been  saved. 

I  looked  at  her  now,  idly,  dully.  I  saw  that  her  belt  was 
drawn  tighter  about  a  thinner  waist.  Her  face  was  much 
thinner  and  browner,  her  eyes  more  sunken.  The  while 
strip  of  her  lower  neck  was  now  brick  red.  I  dared  not  ask 
her  how  she  had  gotten  through  the  nights,  because  she  had 
used  the  blanket  to  blindfold  the  horse.  She  had  hollowed 
out  a  place  for  my  hips  to  lie  more  easily^,  and  j)ulled  grasses 
for  my  bed.  In  all  ways  thoughtfulness  and  unselfishness 
had  been  hers.  As  I  realized  this,  I  put  my  hands  over  mj 
face  and  groaned  aloud.  Then  I  fell  her  hand  on  mj 
head. 

"How  did  vou  eat?"  I  asked  her.    '*You  have  no  fire." 
*Once  I  had  a  fire,"  she  said.    "I  made  it  with  flint  and 
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steel  as  I  saw  you  do.    See,"  she  added,  and  pointed  to  a 
ring  of  ashes,  where  there  were  bits  of  twigs  and  olher  fuel. 

"Now  you  must  eat,"  she  said.  "You  are  like  a  shadow. 
See,  I  have  made  you  broth." 

"Broth?"  said  I.    "How?" 

"la  your  hat,"  she  said.  "My  father  told  me  how  the 
Indians  boil  water  with  hot  stones,  I  tried  it  in  my  own  hat 
first,  but  it  is  gone.  A  hot  stone  burned  it  through,"  Then 
I  noticed  that  she  was  bareheaded.  I  lay  still  for  a  time, 
pondering  feebly,  as  best  I  could,  on  the  courage  and  re- 
source of  this  girl,  who  now  no  doubt  had  saved  ray  life, 
unworthy  as  it  seemed  to  me.     At  last  I  looked  up  to  her. 

"  After  all,  I  may  get  well,"  I  said.  "  Go  now  to  the  thicket 
at  the  head  of  the  ravine,  and  see  if  there  are  any  little  cotton- 
wood  trees.  Auberry  told  mc  that  the  inner  bark  is  bitter. 
It  may  act  like  quinine,  and  break  the  fever." 

So  presently  she  came  back  with  my  knife  and  her  hands 
full  of  soft  green  bark  which  she  had  found.  "It  is  bitter," 
said  she,  "but  if  I  boil  it  it  will  spoil  your  broth."  I  drank 
of  the  crude  preparation  as  best  I  might,  and  ate  feebly  as  I 
might  at  some  of  the  more  tender  meat  thus  softened.  And 
then  we  boiled  the  bitter  bark,  and  I  drank  that  water,  the 
only  medicine  we  might  have.  Alas!  it  was  our  last  use  of 
my  hat  as  a  kettle,  for  now  it,  too,  gave  way. 

"Now,"  she  said  to  mc,  "I  must  leave  you  for  a  time. 
I  am  going  over  to  the  Indian  camp  to  see  what  I  can 
find." 

She  put  my  head  in  the  saddle  for  a  pillow,  and  gave  me 
the  remnant  of  her  hat  for  a  shade.  I  saw  her  go  away,  dad 
like  an  Indian  woman,  her  long  braids  do>\-n  her  back,  her 
bead  bare,  her  face  brown,  her  moccasined  feet  slipping 
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softly  over  the  grasses,  the  metals  of  her  leggins  tinkling. 
My  eyes  followed  her  as  long  as  she  remained  visible,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  hours  before  she  relumed,     I  missed  her. 

She  came  back  laughing  and  joyful.  "  See  I "  she  exclaimed. 
"Many  things!  I  have  found  a  knife,  and  I  have  found  a 
broken  kettle;  and  here  is  an  awl  made  from  a  bone;  and  here 
is  something  which  I  think  their  women  use  in  scraping 
hides."  She  showed  me  all  these  things,  last  the  saw-edged 
bone,  or  scraping  hoe  of  the  squaws,  used  for  dressing  hides, 
as  she  had  thought. 

"Now  I  am  a  squaw,"  she  said,  smiling  oddly.  She  stood 
thoughtfully  looking  at  these  things  for  a  time.  "Yes,"  she 
said,  '*we  are  savages  now." 

I  looked  at  her,  but  could  sec  no  despair  on  her  face.  "I 
do  not  believe  you  are  afraid,"  I  said  to  her.  "You  arc  a 
splendid  creature.     You  are  brave." 

She  looked  down  at  me  at  length  as  I  lay.  "  Have  coiirage, 
John  Cowles,"  she  said.  "Get  well  now  soon,  so  that  wc 
may  go  and  hunt.    Our  meat  is  nearly  gone." 

"But  you  do  not  despair,"  said  I,  wondering.  She  shook 
her  head. 

"Not  yet.  Are  we  not  as  well  off  as  those?"  she  pointed 
toward  the  old  encampment  of  the  Indians.  A  fainl  tinge 
came  to  her  cheeks.  "It  is  strange,"  said  she,  "I  feel  as  if 
the  world  had  absolutely  come  to  an  end,  and  yet " 

■*It  is  just  beginning,"  said  I  to  her.  "We  are  alone. 
This  is  the  first  garden  of  the  world.  You  are  the  first 
woman;  I  am  the  first  cave  man,  and  all  the  world  depends 
on  us.  See,"  I  said — perhaps  still  a  trifle  confused  in  my 
mind — "all  the  arts  and  letters  of  the  future,  all  the  paintings, 
all  the  money  and  goods  of  all  the  world;  all  the  j>cace  and 
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war,  and  all  the  happiness  and  content  of  the  world  rest  with 
us,  jiast  us  two.    We  are  the  world,  you  and  I." 

She  sat  thoughtful  and  silent  for  a  time,  a  faint  pink,  as  I 
said,  just  showing  on  her  cheeks. 

"John  Cowles,  of  Virginia,"  she  said  simply,  ''now  tell 
me,  how  shall  I  mend  this  broken  kettle?" 
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WITH  ALL  UY   WORLDLY  GOODS  I  THEE  ENDOW 

POOR,  indeed,  in  worldly  goods  must  be  those  to  whom 
the  discarded  refuse  of  an  abandoned  Indian  camp 
seems  wealth.  Yet  such  was  the  ojse  with  us,  two 
representatives  of  the  higher  ci\-iUzaiion,  thus  removed  froo. 
that  civilization  by  no  more  than  a  few  days*  span.  As  soon 
as  I  was  able  to  stand  we  removed  our  little  encampment  to 
the  ground  lately  occupied  by  the  Indian  village. 

We  must  have  food,  and  I  could  not  yet  hunt.  Here  at 
the  camp  wc  found  some  bits  of  dried  meat.  Wc  found  a 
ragged  aid  half-hairless  robe,  discarded  by  some  squaw, 
and  to  us  it  seeir.ed  priceless,  for  now  we  had  a  house  by  day 
and  a  bed  by  night.  A  half-dozen  broken  lodge  poles  seemed 
nches  to  us.  We  hoarded  some  broken  moccasins  which 
liad  been  thrown  away.  Like  jackals  we  prowled  around 
the  filth  and  refuse  of  this  savage  encampment — we,  so  lately 
used  to  all  the  comforts  that  civilization  could  give. 

In  the  minds  of  us  both  came  a  thought  new  to  both — a 
desire  for  food.  Never  before  had  we  known  how  urgent  is 
this  desire.  How  few,  indeed,  ever  really  know  what  hunger 
is!  If  our  g^eat  men,  those  who  shape  the  destinies  of  a 
people,  could  know  what  hunger  means,  how  different  would 
Le  their  ac*s!  The  trail  of  the  lodge  poles  of  these  departing 
savages  l»owcd  where  they  had  gone  farther  in  their  own 
'r.sclesi  pursuit  of  food,  food     We  alsc  must  eat.      After 
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that  might  begin  all  the  deeds  of  the  world.  The  surplus 
beyond  the  necessary  provender  of  the  hour  is  what  consti- 
tutes the  world*s  progress,  its  philosophy,  its  art,  all  its 
stored  material  gains.  We  who  sat  there  under  the  shade 
of  our  ragged  hide,  gaunt,  browned  by  the  sun,  hatlcss,  ill- 
clad,  animals  freed  from  the  yoke  of  society,  none  the  less 
were  not  free  from  the  yet  more  j>erpetual  yoke  of  savagery. 

For  myself,  weakened  by  sickness,  such  food  as  we  had 
was  of  little  service.  I  knew  that  I  was  staning^  and  feared 
that  she  was  doing  little  better.  1  looked  at  her  that  morn- 
ing, after  we  had  propped  up  our  little  canopy  of  hide  to 
break  the  sun.  Her  face  was  clean  drawn  now  into  hard 
lines  of  muscle.  Her  limbs  lay  straight  and  clean  before 
her  as  she  sat,  her  hands  lying  in  her  lap  as  she  looked  out 
across  the  plains.  Her  eyes  were  still  brown  and  clear,  her 
[figure  still  was  that  of  woman;  she  was  still  sweet  to  look 
upon,  but  her  checks  were  growing  hollow.  I  saia  to  my- 
self that  she  suffcrcdj  that  she  needed  food.  Upon  us  rested 
the  fate  of  the  earth,  as  it  seemed  to  me.  Unless  presently  I 
could  arise  and  kill  meat  for  her,  then  must  the  world  roll 
void  through  the  ether,  unpeopled  ever  more. 

It  was  at  thai  lime  useless  for  us  to  think  of  making  our 
fwayto  any  settlements  or  any  human  aid.    The  immediate 
burden  of  life  was  first  to  be  supported.     And  yet  we  were 
unable  to  go  out  in  search  of  food.     I  know  not  what  thoughts 
came  to  her  mind  as  we  sat  looking  out  on  the  pictures  of 
the  mirage  v;hich  the  sun  was  painting  on  the  desert  land 
scape.     But,  finally,  as  we  gazed,  there  seemed,  among  thes* 
"weird  images,  one  colossal  tragic  shape  which  moved,  ad 
fvanced,  changed  definitely.     Now  it  stood  in  giant  statur< 
and  now  dwindled,  but  always  it  came  nearer.     At  last  i 
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darkened  and  defined  and  so  disappeared  beyond  a  blue 
ridge  not  half  a  mile  away  from  us.  We  realized  at  last  that 
it  was  a  solitary  buffalo  bull,  no  doubt  coming  down  to 
water  at  a  little  coulee  just  beyond  us.  I  turned  to  look  at 
her,  and  saw  her  eyes  growing  fierce.  She  reached  back  for 
my  rifle,  and  I  arose. 

"Come,"  I  said,  and  so  we  started.    We  dared  not 
the  horse  in  stalking  our  game. 

I  could  stand,  I  could  walk  a  short  way,  but  the  weight 
this  great  rifle,  sixteen  pounds  or  more,  which  I  had  never 
felt  before,  now  seemed  to  crush  me  down.  I  saw  thai  I 
was  starved,  that  the  sap  was  gone  from  my  muscles.  I 
could  stagger  but  a  few  yards  before  I  was  obliged  to  stop 
and  put  doT^*n  the  rifle.  She  came  and  put  her  arm  about 
me  firmly,  her  face  frowning  and  eager.  But  a  tall  man  can 
ill  be  aided  by  a  woman  of  her  stature. 

'*Can  you  go?"  she  said. 

"No,"  said  I,  "I  cannot;  but  1  must  and  1  shall.*  1  put 
away  her  arm  from  me,  but  in  turn  she  caught  up  the  rifle. 
Even  for  this  I  was  still  too  proud.  "No,"  said  I,  "I  have 
always  carried  my  own  weapons  thus  far." 

"Come,  then,"  she  said,  "this  way";  and  so  caught  the 
muzzle  of  the  heavy  barrel  and  walked  on,  leaving  me  the 
stock  to  support  for  my  share  of  the  weight.  Thus  we  car- 
ried the  great  rifle  between  us,  and  so  stumbled  on,  until  at 
length  the  sun  grew  too  warm  for  me,  and  I  dropped,  over- 
come with  fatigue.  Patiently  she  waited  for  me,  and  so 
ve  two,  partners,  mates,  a  man  and  a  woman,  primitive,  the 
first,  went  on  little  by  little. 

I  knew  that  the  bull  would  in  all  likelihood  stop  near  the 
rivulet,  for  his  progress  seemed  to  indicate  that  he  v?as  very 
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old  or  else  wounded.  Finally  I  could  see  his  huge  black 
hump  standing  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  from  the 
ridge  where  I  last  paused.  I  motioned  to  her,  and  she  crept 
to  my  side,  like  some  desert  creature.  We  were  hunting 
animals  now,  the  two  sexes  of  Man — nothing  more. 

"Go,"  said  I,  motioning  toward  the  rifle.  "I  am  too 
weak-     I  might  miss.     I  can  get  no  farther." 

She  caught  up  the  rifle  barrel  at  its  balancing  point, 
looked  to  the  lock  as  a  man  might  have  done,  and  leaned 
forward,  eager  as  any  man  for  the  chase-  There  was  no 
fear  in  her  eye. 

"Where  shall  I  shoot  it?"  she  whispered  to  me,  as  though 
it  might  overhear  her. 

"At  the  life,  at  the  bare  spot  where  his  shoulder  rubs, 
very  low  down,"  I  said  to  her.  "And  when  you  shoot, 
drop  and  lie  still.    He  will  soon  lie  down." 

Lithe,  brown,  sinuous,  she  crept  rapidly  away,  and  pres- 
ently was  hid  where  the  grass  grew  taller  in  the  flat  beyond. 
The  bull  moved  forward  a  little  also,  and  I  lost  sight  of  both 
for  what  seemed  to  me  an  unconscionable  lime.  She  told 
me  later  that  she  crept  close  to  the  water  hole  and  waited 
there  for  the  bull  to  come,  but  that  he  stood  back  and  stared 
ahead  stupidly  and  would  not  move.  She  said  she  trembled 
when  at  last  he  approached,  so  savage  was  his  look.  Even  a 
man  might  be  smitten  with  terror  at  the  fierce  aspect  of  one 
of  these  animals. 

But  at  last  I  heard  the  bitter  crack  of  the  rifle  and,  raising 
my  head,  I  saw  her  spring  up  and  then  drop  down  again. 
Then,  staggering  a  short  way  up  the  opposite  slope,  I  saw 
the  slow  bulk  of  the  great  black  bull.  He  turned  and  looked 
back,  his  head  low,  his  eyes  straight  ahead.    Then  slowly 
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he  kneeled  down,  and  so  died,  with  his  forefeet  doubled 
under  him. 

She  came  running  back  to  me,  full  of  savage  joy  at  her 
success,  and  put  her  arm  under  my  shoulder  and  told  me 
to  come.  Slowly,  fast  as  I  could,  I  went  with  her  to  oui 
prey. 

We  butchered  our  buffalo  as  Auberry  had  showed  me, 
from  the  backbone  down,  as  he  sat  dead  on  his  forearms, 
splitting  the  skin  along  the  spine,  and  laying  it  out  for  iht 
meat  to  rest  upon.  Again  I  made  a  fire  by  shooting  a  tov 
wad  into  such  tinder  as  we  could  arrange  from  my  coal 
lining,  having  dried  this  almost  into  flame  by  a  burning- 
glass  I  made  out  of  a  watch  crj'stal  filled  with  water,  not  in 
the  least  a  weak  sort  of  lens.  She  ran  for  fuel,  and  for 
water,  and  now  we  cooked  and  ate,  the  fresh  meat  seeming 
excellent  to  me.  Once  more  now  we  moved  our  camp,  lh« 
girl  returning  for  the  horse  and  our  scanty  belongings. 

Always  now  we  atc»  haggling  out  the  hump  ribs,  the  tongue, 
the  rich  back  fat;  so  almost  immediately  we  began  to  gain 
n  strength.  All  the  next  day  we  worked  as  we  could  at 
In'ing  the  meat,  and  taking  the  things  we  needed  from  the 
carcass.  We  got  loose  one  horn,  drying  one  side  of  the  head 
in  the  fire.  I  saved  carefully  all  the  sinews  of  the  back, 
^mowing  wc  might  need  them.  Then  between  us  we  scraped 
It  the  two  halves  of  the  hide,  dr}'ing  it  in  the  sun,  fleshing  if 
with  our  little  Indian  hoe,  and  presently  rubbing  into  il 
brains  from  the  head  of  the  carcass,  as  the  hide  grew  drier 
in  the  sun.  We  were  not  yet  skilled  in  tanning  as  the  Indiaa 
women  are,  but  we  saw  that  now  we  would  have  a  house 
and  a  bed  apiece,  and  food,  food.  We  broiled  the  ribs  at 
our  fire,  boiled  the  broken  leg  bones  in  our  little  kettle.    We 
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made  fillets  of  hide  to  shade  our  eyes,  she  thus  binding  back 
the  long  braids  of  her  hair.  We  rested  and  were  comforted. 
Elach  hour,  it  seemed  to  me,  she  rounded  and  became  more 
beautiful,  supple,  young,  strong — there,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  world.  We  were  rich  in  these,  our  belongings,  which 
we  shared. 
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HITHERTO,  while  I  was  weak,  exhausted,  and 
unable  to  reason  beyond  the  vague  factois  of 
anxiety  and  dread,  she  had  cared  for  me  simply, 
as  though  she  were  a  young  boy  and  I  an  older  man.  The 
small  details  of  our  daily  life  she  had  assumed,  because  she 
still  was  the  stronger.  Without  plot  or  plan,  and  simply 
through  the  stem  command  of  necessity,  our  interests  had 
been  identical,  our  plans  covered  us  both  as  one.  At  night, 
for  the  sake  of  warmth,  we  had  slept  closely,  side  by  side, 
both  too  weary  and  worn  out  to  reason  regarding  that  or 
any  other  thing.  Once,  in  the  night,  I  know  I  felt  her  arm 
across  my  face,  upon  my  head  her  hand — she  still  sleeping, 
and  millions  of  miles  away  among  the  stars.  I  would  ooC, 
have  waked  her. 

But  now,  behold  the  strange  story  of  man's  advance' 
wha .  he  calls  civilization.  Behold  what  property  meass  in 
regard  to  what  we  call  laws.  We  were  rich  now.  Wc  had 
two  pieces  of  robe  instead  of  one.  We  might  be  two  crea- 
tures now,  a  man  and  a  woman,  a  wall  between,  instead  of 
twc  suffering,  perishing  animals,  vii\h  but  one  common 
ceed,  that  of  self-preservation.  There  were  two  houses  now, 
two  beds ;  because  this  might  be  and  still  allow  us  to  survive^ 
^'U"  tabic  was  common,  and  that  was  all. 
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I  grew  stronger  rapidly.  In  spite  of  my  wish,  my  eyes 
rested  upon  her;  and  thus  I  noticed  that  she  had  changed. 
My  little  boy  was  no  longer  a  little  boy,  but  some  strange 
creature — I  knew  not  what — like  to  nothing  I  had  ever  seen 
or  known;  like  no  wom^n  of  the  towns,  and  no  savage  of 
the  plains,  but  better  than  both  and  different  from  either, 
inscrutable,  sweet,  yes,  and  very  sad.  Often  I  saw  tears 
in  her  eyes. 

During  that  first  night  when  wc  slept  apart,  the  wolves 
came  very  close  to  our  meat  heaps  and  set  up  their  usual 
roaring  chorus.  The  terror  of  this  she  could  not  endure, 
and  so  she  came  creeping  with  her  half  robe  to  my  side 
where  I  lay.  That  was  necessary.  Later  that  night  when 
she  awoke  under  the  shelter  of  her  half  hide,  she  found 
me  sitting  awake,  near  the  opening.  But  she  would  not 
have  me  put  over  her  my  portion  of  the  robe.  She  made  of 
our  party  two  individuals^  and  that  I  must  understand,  I 
must  understand  now  that  society  was  beginning  again,  and 
law,  and  custom.  My  playfellow  was  gone.  I  liked  scarce 
so  wxll  this  new  creature,  with  the  face  of  a  Sphinx,  the 
form  of  a  woman,  the  eyes  of  something  hurt,  that  wept — 
that  wept,  because  of  these  results  of  my  own  awkwardness 
and  misfortunes. 

I  say  that  I  was  growing  stronger.  At  night,  in  front  of 
her  poor  shelter,  I  sat  and  thought,  and  looked  out  at  the 
stars.  The  stars  said  to  me  that  life  and  desire  were  one, 
that  the  world  must  go  on,  that  all  the  future  of  the  world 
rested  with  us  two.  But  at  this  I  rebelled.  *'Ah,  prurient 
stars!"  I  cried,  "and  evil  of  mindl  What  matters  it  that 
you  suffer  or  that  I  suffer?  Let  the  world  end,  yes,  let  the 
world  end  before  this  strange  new  companion,  gained  in 
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want,  and  poverty,  and  sufTering,  and  now  lost  by  reason  of 

comforts  and  health,  shall  shed  one  tear  of  suffering!" 

But  sometimes,  worn  out  by  watching,  I,  too,  must  h"e 
down.  Again,  in  her  sleep,  I  felt  her  arm  rest  upon  my 
neck.  Now,  God  give  mc  what  He  listeth,  but  may  not  this 
thing  come  to  mc  again. 

For  now,  day  by  day,  night  by  night,  against  all  my  will 
and  wish,  against  all  ray  mind  and  resolution,  I  knew  that 
I  was  lovn'ng  this  new  being  with  all  my  heart  and  all  my 
soul,  forsaking  all  others,  and  that  this  would  be  until  death 
should  us  part.  I  knew  that  neither  here  nor  elsewhere  in 
the  world  was  anything  which  could  make  me  whole  of  this 
— no  principles  of  duty  or  honor,  no  wish  nor  inclination 
nor  resolve  1 

I  had  eaten.     1  loved.     I  saw  what  life  is. 

I  saw  the  great  deceit  of  Nature.  I  saw  her  plan,  her 
wish,  her  merciless,  pitiless  desire;  and  seeing  this,  I  smiled 
slowly  in  the  dark  at  the  mockery  of  what  we  call  civiliza- 
tion, its  fuss  and  flurry,  its  pretense,  its  misery.  Indeed,  we 
arc  small,  but  life  is  not  small.  We  arc  small,  but  love  is 
very  large  and  strong,  bom  as  it  is  of  the  great  necessity  that 
man  shall  not  forget  the  world,  that  woman  shall  not  rob  the 
race. 

For  myself,  I  accepted  my  station  in  this  plan,  saying 
nothing  beyond  my  own  soul.  None  the  less,  I  said  there 
to  my  own  soul,  that  this  must  be  now,  till  death  should 
come  to  part  us  twain. 
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SOON  now  we  would  be  able  to  travel;  but  whither, 
and  for  what  purpose?  1  began  to  shrink  from  the 
thought  of  change.  This  wild  world  was  enough 
for  me.  So  long  as  we  might  cat  and  sleep  thus,  and  so  long 
as  I  might  not  lose  sight  of  her,  it  seemed  to  me  I  could  not 
anywhere  gain  in  happiness  and  content.  Elsewhere  I  must 
lose  both- 

None  the  less  we  must  travel.  We  had  been  absent  now 
from  civilization  some  three  weeks,  and  must  have  been 
given  up  long  since.  Our  party  must  have  passed  far  to  the 
westward,  and  by  this  time  our  story  was  known  at  Laramie 
and  elsewhere.  Parties  were  no  doubt  in  search  of  us  at 
that  time.  But  where  should  these  search  in  that  wilder- 
ness of  the  unknown  Plains,  How  should  it  be  known  that 
we  were  almost  within  touch  of  the  great  highway  of  the 
West,  now  again  thronging  with  wagon  trains?  By  force  of 
these  strange  circumstances  which  I  have  related  we  were 
utterly  gone,  blotted  out;  our  old  world  no  longer  existed  for 
us,  nor  wc  for  it. 

As  I  argued  to  myself  again  and  again,  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  that  forgotten  world  no  longer  belonged  to  us.  We 
must  build  laws  again,  laws  for  the  good  of  the  greatest 
number.  I  can  promise,  who  have  been  in  place  to  know, 
that  in  one  month^s  time  civilization  shall  utterly  fade  away 
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from  the  human  heart,  that  a  new  stale  of  life  shall  within 
that  space  enforce  itself,  so  close  lies  the  savage  Ln  us  always 
to  the  skin.  This  vast  scheme  of  organized  scllishness,  which 
is  called  civilisation,  shall  within  three  weeks  be  forgot  and 
found  useless,  be  rescinded  as  a  contract  between  remaining 
units  of  society.  This  vast  fabric  of  waste  and  ruin  known 
as  wealth  shall  be  swept  away  at  a  breath  within  one  month. 
Then  shall  endure  only  the  great  things  of  life.  Above  those 
shall  stand  two  things — a  woman  and  a  man.  Without  these 
society  is  not,  these  two,  a  woman  and  a  man. 

So  I  would  sit  at  night,  nodding  under  the  stars,  and 
vaguely  dreaming  of  these  matters,  and  things  came  to  me 
sweetly,  things  unknown  in  our  ignorance  and  evil  of  mind, 
as  we  live  in  what  we  call  civilization.  They  would  become 
clear  imdemeath  the  stars;  and  then  the  dawn  would  come, 
and  she  would  come  and  sit  by  me,  looking  out  over  the  Plains 
at  the  shimmering  pictures.  *'What  do  you  see?*'  she  would 
ask  of  me, 

"I  see  the  ruins  of  that  dome  known  as  the  capitol  of  our 
nation,"  I  said  to  her,  "where  they  make  laws.  Sec,  it  is  in 
ruins,  and  what  I  see  beyond  is  better." 

"Then  what  more  do  you  see,"  she  would  ask- 

"I  see  the  ruins  of  tall  buildings  of  brick  and  iron,  prisons 
where  souls  are  racked,  and  deeds  of  evil  are  done,  and  iron 
sunk  into  human  hearts,  and  vice  and  crime,  and  oppression 
and  wrong  of  life  arid  love  are  wrought.  These  are  in  ruins> 
and  what  I  see  beyond  is  better."  Humoring  mc,  she  would 
ask  that  I  would  lell  her  further  what  1  saw. 

"I  see  the  ruins  of  tall  spires,  where  the  truth  was  offered 
by  bold  assertion.  I  see  the  ruins  of  religion,  corrupt  be- 
cause done  for  gain. 
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"I  sec  houses  also,  much  crowded,  where  much  trafl&c  and 
bartering  and  evil  was  done,  much  sale  of  flesh  and  blood 
and  love  and  happiness,  ruin,  unhappiness.  And  what  I  see 
now  is  far  better  than  all  that.'* 

"And  then — "  she  whispered  faintly,  her  hajid  upon  my 
sleeve,  and  looking  out  with  me  over  the  Plains,  where  the 
mirage  was  wavering. 

"I  see  there,'*  I  said,  and  pointed  it  out  to  her,  "only  a 
Garden,  a  vast,  sweet  Garden.  And  there  arises  a  Tree — 
one  Tree." 

This  was  my  world.  But  she,  looking  out  over  the  Plains, 
still  saw  with  the  eye  of  yesterday.  Upon  woman  the  artifi- 
cial imprint  of  heredity  is  set  more  deeply  than  with  man. 
The  commands  of  society  are  wrought  into  her  souL 
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togeth( 


>mall  belong* 


VEN  as  we  were  putting 
ings  for  the  resumption  of  our  journey,  I  looked  up 
and  saw  what  I  took  to  be  a  wolf^  stalking  along  in  J 
the  grass  near  the  edge  of  our  encampment.  I  would  have 
shot  it,  but  reflected  that  I  must  not  waste  a  shot  on  wolves. 
Advancing  closer  toward  it,  as  something  about  its  motions 
attracted  me,  I  saw  it  was  a  dog.  It  would  not  allow  me  to 
approach,  but  as  Ellen  came  it  lay  down  in  the  grass,  and 
she  got  close  to  it. 

"It  is  sick,"  she  said,  "or  hurt,"  and  she  tossed  it  a 
bone. 

*' Quick,"  I  called  out  to  her,  "get  it!  Tame  it  It  is 
worth  more  than  riches  to  us,  that  dog." 

So  she,  coaxing  it,  at  last  got  her  hands  upon  its  head, 
though  it  would  not  wag  its  tail  or  make  any  sign  of  fnatd* 
ship.  It  was  a  wolfish  mongrel  Indian  dog.  One  side  of 
its  head  was  cut  or  crushed,  and  it  seemed  that  possibly  some 
squaw  had  struck  it,  with  intent  perhaps  to  put  it  into  the 
kettle,  but  with  aim  so  bad  that  the  victim  had  escaped. 

To  savage  man,  a  dog  is  of  nearly  as  much  use  as  a  horse. 
Now  we  had  a  horse  and  a  ddg,  and  food,  and  weapons,  and 
shelter.  It  was  time  we  should  depart,  and  we  now  were 
well  equipped  to  travc^.     But  whither? 
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"It  seems  to  me,"  said  I,  "that  our  safest  plan  is  to  keep 
iway  from  the  Platte,  where  the  Indians  arc  more  apt  to  be. 
If  we  keep  west  until  we  reach  the  mountains,  we  certainly 
wiU  be  above  Laramie,  and  then  if  we  follow  south  along  the 
mountains,  wc  must  strike  the  Platte  again,  and  so  find 
Laramie,  if  we  do  not  meet  any  one  before  that  time."  It 
may  be  seen  how  vague  was  my  geoi^raphy  in  regard  to  a 
region  then  little  known  to  any. 

*'My  father  will  have  out  the  whole  Army  looking  for  us»" 
said  Ellen  Meriwether  to  me.     "We  may  be  found  any  day." 

But  for  many  a  day  we  were  not  found.  We  traveled 
westward  day  after  day,  she  upon  the  horse,  I  walking  with 
the  dog.  We  had  a  rude  travois,  which  we  forced  our  horse 
to  draw,  and  our  little  belongings  we  carried  in  a  leathern 
bag,  slung  between  two  lodge  poles.  The  dog  we  did  not 
yet  load,  although  the  rubbed  hair  on  his  shoulders  shower* 
that  he  was  used  to  harness. 

At  times  on  these  high  rolling  plains  we  saw  the  buffalo 
and  when  our  dried  meat  ran  low  I  paused  for  food,  not  dar- 
ing to  risk  waste  of  our  scanty  ammunition  at  such  hard 
game  as  antelope.  Once  I  lay  at  a  path  near  a  water  hole  in 
the  pocket  of  a  half-dried  stream,  and  killed  two  buUalo 
cows.  Here  was  abundant  work  for  more  than  two  days, 
cutting,  drying,  scraping,  feasting.  Life  began  to  run  keen 
in  our  veins,  in  spite  of  all.  I  heard  her  sing,  that  day,  saw 
her  smile.  Now  our  worldly  goods  were  increasing,  so  I 
cut  down  two  lodge  poles  and  made  a  little  travois  for  the 
dog.  We  had  hides  enough  now  for  a  small  tent,  needing 
only  sufBcicnt  poles. 

**Soon,"  said  she  to  mc,  "we  will  be  at  Laramie." 

"Pray  God,"  said  I  to  myself,  "that  we  never  may  ser» 
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Laramie!"  I  have  said  that  I  would  set  down  the  Initk 
And  this  is  the  truth;  1  was  becoming  a  savage.  I  tnily 
wanted  nothing  better.  I  think  this  might  happen  to  m&nj 
a  man,  at  least  of  that  day. 

We  forded  several  streams,  one  a  large  one,  which  I  now 
think  must  have  been  the  North  Platte;  but  no  river  ran  as 
we  fancied  the  Platte  must  run.  So  we  kept  on,  until  we 
came  one  day  to  a  spot  whence  we  saw  something  low  and 
unmoving  and  purple,  far  off  in  the  northwest.  This  we 
studied,  and  so  at  length  saw  that  it  was  the  mountains.  At 
last  our  journeying  would  change,  at  least,  perhaps  terminate 
ere  long.  A  few  more  days  would  bring  us  within  touch  d 
this  distant  range,  which,  as  I  suppose  now,  might  possibly 
have  been  a  spur  of  what  then  were  still  called  the  Blade 
Hills,  a  name  which  applied  to  several  ranges  far  to  the  west 
and  south  of  the  mountains  now  so  called.  Or  perhaps 
these  were  peaks  of  the  mountains  later  called  the  Laramie 
Range. 

Then  came  a  thing  hard  for  us  to  bear.  Our  horse,  hob- 
bled as  usual  for  the  night,  and,  moreover,  picketed  on  a 
long  rope  I  had  made  from  buffalo  hides,  managed  some 
time  in  the  night  to  break  his  hobbles  and  in  some  way  to 
pull  loose  the  picket  pin.  When  we  saw  that  he  was  gone 
we  looked  at  each  other  blankly. 

"What  shall  we  do?"  she  asked  me  in  horror.  For  the 
first  time  I  saw  her  sit  dowTi  in  despair.  **Wc  are  losil 
What  shall  we  do?"  she  wailed. 

I  trailed  the  missing  horse  for  many  miles,  but  could  only 
tell  he  was  going  steadily,  lined  out  for  some  distant  point 
I  dared  not  pursue  him  farther  and  leave  her  behind.  An 
hour  after  noon  I  returned  and  sullenly  threw  myself  on  the 
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ground  beside  her  at  our  little  bivouac.  I  could  not  bear  to 
think  of  her  being  reduced  to  foot  travel  over  all  these  cruel 
miles.     Yet,  indeed,  it  now  must  come  to  that. 

"We  have  the  dog,*'  said  I  at  length.  "We  can  carry  a 
robe  and  a  little  meat,  and  walk  slo^vly.  I  can  carry  a  hun- 
dred pound  pack  if  need  be,  and  the  dog  can  lake  twenty- 
five »' 

"And  I  can  carry  something,"  she  said,  rising  with  her  old 
courage.  "  It  is  my  part."  I  made  her  a  pack  of  ten  pounds, 
BJid  soon  seeing  that  it  was  too  heav)*,  I  took  it  from  her  and 
threw  it  on  my  own. 

*' At  least  I  shall  carry  the  belt/'  she  said.  And  so  she  took 
my  belt,  with  its  flask  and  bullet  pouch,  the  latter  now  all 
too  scantily  tilled. 

Thus,  sore  at  heart,  and  somewhat  weary,  we  struggled 
on  through  that  afternoon,  and  sank  down  beside  a  little 
water  hole.  And  that  night,  when  I  reached  to  her  for  my 
belt  that  we  might  again  make  our  fire,  she  went  pale  and 
cried  aloud  that  she  had  lost  it,  and  that  now  indeed  we 
must  die  I 

I  could  hardly  comfort  her  by  telling  her  that  on  the  mor- 
row I  would  certainly  find  it.  I  knew  that  in  case  I  did  not 
our  plight  indeed  was  serious.  She  wept  that  night,  wept 
like  a  child,  starting  and  moaning  often  in  her  sleep.  That 
night,  for  the  first  time,  I  look  her  in  my  arms  and  tried  to 
comfort  her.  I,  being  now  a  savage,  prayed  to  the  Great 
Spirit,  the  Mystery,  that  my  own  blood  might  not  be  as  water, 
that  my  heart  might  be  strong — the  old  savage  prayers  of 
primitive  man  brought  face  to  face  with  nature. 

When  morning  came  I  told  her  I  must  go  back  on  the 
trail.     "See,  now,  what  this  dog  has  done  for  us,"  I  said. 
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"The' scratches  on  the  ground  of  his  little  travois  poles  will 
make  a  trail  easy  to  be  followed.  I  must  take  him  with  me, 
and  run  back  the  trail.  For  you,  stay  here  by  the  watei, 
and  no  matter  what  your  fears,  do  not  move  fronj  here  in  any 
case,  even  if  I  should  not  be  back  by  night." 

"But  what  if  you  should  not  come  backl"  she  said,  her 
terror  showing  in  her  eyes. 

"But  I  will  come  back,"  I  replied.  "I  will  never  leave 
you.  I  would  rise  from  my  grave  to  come  back  to  you. 
But  the  time  has  not  yet  come  to  lie  down  and  die.  Be 
strong.    We  shall  yet  be  safe." 

So  I  was  obliged  to  turn  and  leave  her  sitting  alone  there, 
the  gray  sweep  of  the  merciless  Plains  all  about  her.  Another 
woman  would  have  gone  mad. 

But  it  was  as  I  said.  This  dog  was  our  savior.  Without 
his  nose  I  could  not  have  traced  out  the  little  travois  trail; 
but  he,  seeing  what  was  needed,  and  finding  me  nosing  along 
and  doubling  back  and  seeking  on  the  hard  ground,  seemed 
to  know  what  was  required,  or  perhaps  himself  thought  to 
go  back  to  some  old  camp  for  food.  So  presently  he  trotted 
along,  his  ears  up,  his  nose  straight  ahead;  and  I,  a  savage, 
depended  upon  a  creature  still  a  little  lower  in  the  order  of 
life,  and  that  creature  proved  a  faithful  servant. 

We  went  on  at  a  swinging  walk,  or  trot,  or  lope,  as  the 
ground  said,  and  ate  up  the  distance  at  twice  the  speed  vrt 
had  used  the  day  before.  In  a  couple  of  hours  I  was  close 
to  where  she  had  taken  the  belt,  and  so  at  last  I  saw  the  dog 
drop  his  nose  and  sniff.  There  were  the  missing  riches^ 
priceless  beyond  gold — the  Uttle  leaden  balls,  the  powder, 
dry  in  tH  I'o'.n,  the  little  rolls  of  tow,  the  knife  swung  at  the 
girdle!     "*  ^•oelt   down  there  on  the  sand,  I,  John  Cowles, 
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once  civilized  and  now  heathen,  and  I  raised  my  frayed  and 
ragged  hands  toward  the  Mystery,  and  begged  that  I  might 
be  forever  free  of  the  great  crime  of  ihanklcssness.  T*ien, 
laughing  at  the  dog,  and  loping  on  tireless  as  when  I  was  a 
boy,  I  ran  as  though  sickness  and  weakness  had  never  been 
mine,  and  presently  came  back  to  the  place  where  I  had 
left  her. 

She  saw  me  coming.  She  ran  out  to  meet  me,  holding 
out  her  arms.  ...  I  say  she  came,  holding  out  her 
arms  to  me. 

"Sit  down  here  by  my  side,"  I  commanded  her.  "I  must 
talk  to  you.    I  will— I  will." 

"Do  not,"  she  implored  of  me,  seeing  what  was  in  my 
mind.    "Ah,  what  shall  I  dol    You  are  not  fair!" 

But  I  took  her  hands  in  mine.  "I  can  endure  it  tk^ 
longer,"  I  said.    "I  will  not  endure  it." 

She  looked  at  me  with  her  eyes  wide — looked  me  full  in 
the  face  with  such  a  gaze  as  I  have  never  seen  on  any  woman^s 
face. 

"I  love  you,"  I  said  to  her.  "I  have  never  loved  any  one 
else.  I  can  never  love  any  one  again  but  you."  I  say  that 
1,  John  Cowles,  had  at  that  moment  utterly  forgotten  all  of 
life  and  all  of  the  world  except  this,  then  and  there.  "I 
love  youl"  I  said,  over  and  over  again  to  her. 

She  pushed  away  my  arm.  "They  are- all  the  same,"  she 
said,  as  though  to  herself. 

"Yes,  all  the  same,"  I  said.  "There  is  no  man  who  would 
not  love  you,  here  or  anywhere." 

"To  how  many  have  you  said  that?"  she  asked  me, 
frowning,  as  though  absorbed,  studious,  intent  on  some 
problem. 
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"To  some/'  I  said  to  her,  honestiy.  "But  it  was  never 
thus." 

She  curled  her  lip,  scorning  the  truth  which  she  had  asked, 
now  that  she  had  it.  "And  if  any  other  woman  were  here 
it  would  be  the  same.  It  is  because  1  am  here,  because  we 
are  alone,  because  I  am  a  woman — ah,  that  is  neither  wise 
nor  brave  nor  good  of  you  I" 

"That  is  not  true!  Were  it  any  other  woman,  yes,  what 
you  say  might  be  true  in  one  way.  But  T  love  you  not  be- 
cause you  are  a  woman.  It  is  because  you  are  Ellen.  You 
would  be  the  only  woman  in  the  world,  no  matter  where 
were  nor  how  many  were  about  us.  Though  I  could  ch( 
from  all  the  world,  it  would  be  the  samel" 

She  listened  with  her  eyes  far  away,  thinking,  thinfcinj 
"It  is  the  old  story,"  she  sighed. 

"Yes,  the  old  story,"  I  said,  "It  is  the  same  story,  the 
old  one.    There  arc  the  witnesses,  the  hills,  the  sky," 

"You  seem  to  have  thought  of  such  things,"  she  said  to 
me,  slowly.  "I  have  not  thought.  I  have  simply  lived  along, 
enjoying  life,  not  thinking.  Do  we  love  because  we  are  but 
creatures?  I  cannot  be  loved  so — I  will  not  be!  I  will  not 
submit  that  what  I  have  sometimes  dreamed  shall  be  so 
narrow  as  this.  John  Cowles,  a  woman  must  be  loved  for 
herself,  not  for  her  sex,  by  some  one  who  is  a  man,  but  who 
is  beside " 

"  Oh,  I  have  said  all  that.  I  loved  you  the  first  time  I  saw 
you — the  first  time,  there  at  the  dance." 

"And  forgot,  and  cared  for  another  girl  the  next  day." 
She  argued  that  all  over  again. 

"That  other  girl  was  you,"  I  once  more  reiterated. 

"And  again  you  forgot  me." 
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"And  again  what  made  me  forget  you  was  yourself! 
Each  time  you  were  that  other  girl,  that  other  woman.  Each 
time  I  have  seen  you  you  have  been  different,  and  each  lime 
I  have  loved  you  over  again.  Each  day  I  see  you  now  you 
are  different,  ELlcn,  and  each  day  I  love  you  more.  How 
many  times  shall  I  solve  this  same  problem,  and  come  to  the 
same  answer.  I  tell  you,  the  thing  is  ended  and  done  for 
me." 

"It  is  easy  to  think  so  here,  with  only  the  hills  and  skies 
to  see  and  hear," 

"No,  it  would  be  the  same,"  I  said.  "It  is  not  because 
of  that." 

"It  is  not  because  I  am  in  your  power?"  she  said.  She 
turned  and  faced  mc,  her  hands  on  my  shoulders,  looking  me 
full  in  the  eye.    The  act  a  brave  one, 

"Because  I  am  in  your  power,  John  Cowles?"  she  asked. 
"Because  by  acddent  you  have  learned  that  I  am  a  comely 
woman,  as  you  are  a  strong  man,  normal^  because  I  am  fit  to 
love,  not  ill  to  look  at?  Because  a  cruel  accident  has  put  me 
where  my  name  is  jeopardized  forever — in  a  situation  out  of 
which  I  can  never,  never  come  clean  again — is  that  why? 
Do  you  figure  that  I  am  a  woman  because  you  are  a  man? 
Is  that  why?  Is  it  because  you  know  I  am  human,  and 
young,  and  fit  for  love?  Ah,  I  know  that  as  well  as  you. 
But  I  am  in  your  hands — I  am  in  your  power.  That  is  why 
I  say,  John  Cowles,  that  you  must  trj'  to  think,  that  you  must 
do  nothing  which  shall  make  me  hate  you  or  make  you  hate 
yourself." 

"I  thought  you  missed  mc  when  I  was  gone,"  I  mur- 
mured faintly. 

"I  did  miss  you,"  she  said.    "The  world  seemed  ended 
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for  me,  I  needed  you,  I  wanted  you "  I  tUTDed  lee- 
ward her  swiftly.    "Wanted  me?" 

*'I  was  glad  to  sec  you  come  back.  While  you  were  gone 
I  thought.  Yes,  you  have  been  brave  and  you  have  been 
kind,  and  you  have  been  strong.  Now  I  am  oniy  asking 
you  still  to  be  brave,  and  kind,  and  strong," 

"But  do  you  love  me,  will  you  love  me — can  you " 

"Because  we  are  here,"  she  said,  **I  will  not  answer. 
What  is  right,  John  Cowles,  that  we  should  do." 

Woman  is  strongest  when  armored  in  her  own  weakness. 
My  hands  fell  to  the  ground  beside  me.  The  heats  vanished 
from  my  blood.  I  shuddered.  I  could  not  smile  without 
my  mouth  going  crooked,  1  fear.  But  at  last  I  smiled  as 
best  I  could,  and  I  said  to  her,  "EUenl  EUcnl"  That  was 
all  I  could  find  to  say. 
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STRENGTH  came  to  us  as  we  had  need,  and  gradually 
even  the  weaker  of  us  two  became  able  to  complete 
the  day's  journey  without  the  exhaustion  it  at  first 
had  cost  her.  Summer  was  now  upon  us,  and  the  heat  at 
midday  was  intense,  although  the  nights,  as  usual,  were 
cold.  Deprived  of  all  pack  animals,  except  our  dog,  we  were 
perforce  reduced  to  the  lightest  of  gear,  and  discomfort  was 
our  continual  lot.  Food,  however,  we  could  still  secure, 
abundant  meat,  and  sometimes  the  roots  of  plants  which  I 
dug  up  and  tested,  though  I  scarce  knew  what  they  were. 

We  moved  steadily  on  toward  the  west  and  northwest,  but 
although  we  crossed  many  old  Indian  trails,  we  saw  no  more 
of  these  travelers  of  the  Plains.  At  that  time  the  country 
which  we  were  traversing  had  no  white  population,  although 
the  valley  of  the  Platte  had  long  been  part  of  a  dusty  trans- 
continental highway.  It  was  on  this  highway  that  the  sav- 
ages were  that  summer  hanging,  and  even  had  we  been 
certain  of  its  exact  location,  I  should  have  feared  to  enter  the 
Platte  valley,  lest  we  should  meet  red  men  rather  than  white. 
At  times  we  lost  thL*  buffalo  for  days,  more  especially  as  we 
approached  ihc  foothills  of  the  mountains,  and  although 
antelope  became  more  numerous  there,  they  were  far  more 
difficult  to  kill,  and  apt  to  cost  us  more  of  our  precious  ammu- 
nition-   I  planned  to  myself  that  if  we  did  not  presently 
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escape  I  would  see  what  might  be  done  toward  m?V'Pg  a 
bow  and  arrows  for  use  on  small  game,  which  we  couJd  DOC 
afford  to  purchase  at  the  cost  of  precious  powder  and  balL 

I  was  glad,  therefore,  when  we  saw  the  first  timber  of  ibe 
foothillsj  still  gladder,  for  many  reasons,  when  I  found  that 
we  were  entering  the  winding  course  of  a  flattened,  broken 
stream,  which  presently  ran  back  into  a  shiagly  \'alley, 
hedged  in  by  ranks  of  noble  mountains,  snow  white  on  their 
peaks.  Here  life  should  prove  easier  to  us  for  the  time,  the 
country  oflfering  abundant  shelter  and  fuel,  perhaps  game, 
and  certainly  change  from  the  monotony  of  the  Plains. 

Here,  I  said  to  myself,  our  westward  journey  must  end. 
It  would  be  bootless  to  pass  beyond  Laramie  into  the  moun- 
tains, and  our  next  course,  I  thought,  must  be  toward  the 
south.  1  did  not  know  that  we  were  then  perhaps  a  hundred 
miles  or  more  northwest  of  Laramie,  deep  in  a  mountain 
range  far  north  of  the  transcontinental  trail.  For  the  time, 
however,  it  seemed  wise  to  tarry  here  for  rest  and  recruiting. 
I  threw  down  the  pack.     "Now,"  said  I  to  her,  "we  rest" 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  turning  her  face  to  the  south,  "Laxm- 
mie  is  that  way  now.  If  we  stop  here  my  father  will  come 
and  £nd  us.  But  then,  how  could  be  find  us,  little  as  we 
are,  in  this  big  country?  Our  trail  would  not  be  diffcreaK 
from  that  of  Indians,  even  if  they  found  it  fresix  enough  to 
read.    Suppose  they  never  found  usl" 

"Then,"  said  L  "we  should  have  to  live  here,  forc^'er  and 
ever." 

She  looked  at  me  curiously.     '* Could  we?"  she  asked. 

"  Until  I  was  too  old  to  hunt,  you  too  weak  to  sew  the  robes 
or  cook  the  food." 

"What  would  happen  then?" 
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"We  would  die,"  said  I.  "The  world  would  end,  would 
have  lo  begin  all  over  again  and  wait  twice  ten  million 
years  until  man  again  was  evolved  from  the  amoeba,  the 
reptile,  the  ape.  ^\'llen  we  died,  this  dog  here  would  be 
the  only  hope  of  the  world." 

She  looked  at  the  eternal  hills  in  their  snow,  and  made  no 
answer.    Presently  we  turned  to  our  duties  about  the  camp. 

It  was  understood  that  we  should  stay  here  for  at  least 
two  days,  to  mend  our  clothing  and  prepare  food  for  the 
southern  journey.  I  have  said  I  was  not  happy  at  the 
thought  of  turning  toward  that  world  which  I  had  missed  so 
little.  Could  the  wild  freedom  of  this  life  have  worked  a 
similar  spell  on  her?  The  next  day  she  came  to  me  as  I 
sat  by  our  meager  fu"csidc.  Without  leading  of  mine  she 
began  a  manner  of  speech  until  now  foreign  to  her. 

"What  is  marriage,  John  Cowles?"  she  asked  of  me, 
abruptly,  with  no  preface. 

"It  is  the  Plan,"  I  answered,  apathetically.  She  pondered 
for  a  time. 

"Are  we,  then,  only  creatures,  puppets,  toys?" 

"Yes,"  I  said  to  her.  "A  man  is  a  toy.  Love  was  bom 
before  man  was  created,  before  animals  or  plants.  Atom 
ran  to  atom,  seeking.  It  was  love."  She  pondered  yet  a 
while. 

**And  what  is  it,  then,  John  Cowles,  that  women  call 
'wTong'?" 

"Very  often  what  is  right,"  I  said  to  her,  apathetically. 
"When  two  love  the  crime  is  that  they  shall  not  wed.  When 
they  do  not  love,  the  crime  is  when  they  do  wed." 

"But  without  marriage,"  she  hesitated,  "the  home " 

*'Il  is  the  old  question,"  I  said.     "The  home  is  built  on 
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woman's  virtue;  but  virtue  is  not  the  same  where  there  b  no 
home,  no  property,  where  there  is  no  society — it  is  an  arti- 
ficial thing,  bom  of  compromise,  and  grown  stroi^er  by 
custom  of  the  ages  of  property-owning  man." 

I  saw  a  hon^or  come  across  her  eyes. 

**What  do  you  say  to  me,  John  Cowles?  That  what  a 
woman  prizes  is  not  right,  is  not  good?  No,  that  I  <:H?11 
not  think!"    She  drew  apart  from  me. 

"Because  you  think  just  as  you  do,  I  love  you,"  I  said. 

"Yet  you  say  so  many  things.  I  have  taken  life  as  it 
came,  just  as  other  girls  do,  not  thinking.  It  is  not  nice,  it 
is  not  deafly  that  girls  should  study  over  these  things.  That 
is  not  right." 

"No,  that  is  not  right,"  said  I,  dully, 

"Then  tell  me,  what  is  marriage — that  one  thing  a  giri 
dreams  of  all  her  life.    Is  it  of  the  church?" 

"It  is  not  of  the  church/'  I  said. 

"Then  it  is  the  law." 

"It  is  not  the  law,"  I  said. 

"Then  what  is  it?"  she  asked.  "John  Cowles,  tell  me, 
what  makes  a  wedding  between  two  who  really  and  truly 
love.    Can  marriage  be  of  but  two?" 

"Yes."  said  I. 

"  But  there  must  be  witnesses — there  must  be  ceremony — 
else  there  is  no  marriage,"  she  went  on.  Her  woman's  brain 
dung  to  the  safe,  sane  groove  which  alone  can  guide  progress 
and  civihzation  and  society — that  great,  cruel,  kind,  impera- 
tive compromise  of  marriage,  without  which  all  the  advance- 
ment of  the  world  would  be  as  naught.  I  loved  her  for  it 
But  for  me,  I  say  I  had  gone  savage.  I  was  at  the  beginning 
of  aU  this,  whereas  it  remained  vsath  her  as  she  had  left  it. 
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"Witnesses?"  I  said.  '*Look  at  those!"  I  pointed  to  the 
mountains.  "Marriages,  many  of  them,  have  been  made 
with  no  better  witnesses  than  those." 

My  heart  stopped  when  I  saw  how  far  she  had  jumped 
to  her  next  speech. 

"Then  wc  two  are  all  the  people  left  in  the  world,  John 
Cowles?  When  I  am  old,  will  you  cast  me  off?  When 
another  woman  comes  into  this  valley,  when  I  am  bent  and 
old,  and  cannot  see,  will  you  cast  me  off,  and,  being  stronger 
than  I  am,  will  you  go  and  leave  me?" 

I  could  not  speak  at  first.  **We  have  talked  too  much," 
I  said  to  her  presently.  But  now  it  was  she  who  would  not 
desist, 

"You  see,  with  a  woman  it  is  for  better,  for  worse — but 
with  a  man " 

"With  a  Saxon  man,"  I  said,  "it  is  also  for  better,  for 
worse.     It  is  one  woman." 

She  sat  and  thought  for  a  long  time.  "Suppose,"  she 
said,  "that  no  one  ever  came." 

Now  -with  swift  remorse  I  could  sec  that  in  her  own  courage 
she  was  feeling  her  way,  haltingly,  slowly,  toward  solution  of 
problems  which  most  women  take  ready  solved  from  others. 
But,  as  I  thank  God,  a  filmy  veil,  softening,  refining,  always 
lay  between  her  and  reality.  In  her  intcntness  she  laid  hold 
upon  my  arm,  her  two  hands  clasping. 

"Suppose  two  were  here,  a  man  and  a  woman,  and  he 
swore  before  those  eternal  witnesses  that  he  would  not  go 
away  any  time  until  she  was  dead  and  laid  away  up  in  the 
trees,  to  dry  away  and  blow  off  into  the  air,  and  go  back " 

"Into  the  flowers,"  I  added,  choking. 

"  Yes,  into  the  trees  and  the  flowers — so  that  when  she  was 
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dead  and  he  was  dead,  and  they  were  both  gone  back  into 
the  flowers,  they  would  still  know  each  other  for  cvxr  and 
ever  and  never  be  ashamed — would  that  be  a  roai 
before  God,  John  Cowles?" 

What  had  I  brought  to  this  girl's  creed  of  life,  heretofoi? 
always  so  sweet  and  usual?  I  did  not  answer.  She  shook 
at  my  arm.    '*Tell  mel"  she  said.    But  I  would  not  tell  her. 

"Suppose  they  did  not  come,"  she  said  once  more.  "Il 
is  true,  they  may  not  find  us.  Suppose  we  two  were  to  live 
here  alone,  all  this  winter — just  as  we  are  now — none  of  my 
people  or  yours  near  us.    Could  we  go  on?" 

'*God!    Woman,  have  you  no  mercy!'* 

She  sat  and  pondered  for  yet  a  time,  as  though  seriously 
weighing  some  question  in  her  mind, 

"But  you  have  taught  me  to  think ,  John  Cowles.  It  is 
you  who  have  begun  my  thinking,  so  now  I  must  think.  I 
know  we  cannot  tell  what  may  happen.  I  ask  you,  John 
Cowles,  if  we  were  brought  to  that  state  which  we  both 
know  might  happen — if  we  were  here  all  alone  and  no  ooc 
came,  and  if  you  loved  me — ah,  then  would  you  promisTt 
forever  and  forever,  to  love  me  till  death  did  us  part — till 
1  was  gone  back  into  the  flowers?  I  remember  what  ihcy 
say  at  weddings.  They  cling  one  to  the  other,  forsaking  tB 
others,  till  death  do  them  part.  Could  you  promise  roe— 
in  that  way?  Could  you  promise  me,  clean  and  solemn? 
Because,  I  would  not  promise  you  unless  it  was  solemn,  aod 
clean,  and  unless  it  was  forever.'* 

Strange,  indeed,  these  few  days  in  the  desert,  which  bad  so 
drawn  apart  the  veil  of  things  and  left  us  both  ready  to  see 
so  far.  She  had  not  seen  so  far  as  I,  but^  womanlike,  hid 
reasoned  more  quickly. 
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As  for  me,  it  seemed  that  I  saw  into  her  heart.  I  dropped 
my  hands  from  my  eyes  and  looked  at  her  strangely,  my  own 
brain  in  a  whirl,  my  logic  gone.  All  I  knew  was  that  then 
or  elsewhere,  whether  or  not  rescue  ever  came  for  us^  whether 
we  died  now  or  later,  there  or  anywhere  in  all  the  world,  I 
would,  indeed,  love  her  and  her  only,  forsaking  all  others 
until,  indeed,  we  were  gone  back  into  the  sky  and  flowers, 
imtil  we  whispered  again  in  the  trees,  one  unto  the  other! 
Marriage  or  no  marriage,  together  or  apart,  in  sickness  afin 
health-- so  there  came  to  me  the  stem  conviction-^loVe 
could  knock  no  more  at  my  heart,  where  once  she  had  stood 
in  her  courage  and  her  clearmcss.  Reverence,  I  say,  was 
now  the  one  thing  left  in  my  heart.  Still  we  sat,  and  watched 
'the  sun  shine  on  the  distant  white-topped  peaks.  I  turned  to 
her  slowly  at  length. 

"Ellen,"  I  said,  "do  you  indeed  love  me?" 

*'How  can  I  help  it,  John  Cowles,"  she  answered  bravely. 
My  heart  stopped  short,  then  raced  on,  bursting  all  control. 
It  was  long  before  I  could  be  calm  as  she, 

"You  have  helped  it  very  long,"  I  said  at  last,  quietly. 
"But  now  I  must  know — would  you  love  me  anywhere,  in 
any  ciicumstanccs,  in  spite  of  all?  I  love  you  because  you 
are  You,  not  because  you  are  here.  I  must  be  loved  in  the 
same  way,  always." 

She  looked  at  me  now  silently,  and  I  leaned  and  kissed 
her  full  on  the  mouth. 
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THE    COVENANT 

SHE  did  not  rebel  or  draw  away,  but  there  was  xhzt  on 
her  face,  I  say,  which  left  me  only  reverent.  Her 
hand  fell  into  mine.  We  sat  there,  plighted,  plighted 
in  our  rags  and  misery  and  want  and  solitude.  Though  I 
should  live  twice  the  allotted  span  of  man,  never  should  I 
forget  what  came  into  my  soul  that  hour. 

After  a  time  I  turned  from  her,  and  from  the  hills,  and 
from  the  sky.  and  looked  about  us  at  the  poor  belongings 
with  which  we  were  to  begin  our  world.  All  at  once  my  eye 
fell  upon  one  of  our  lighter  robes,  now  fairly  while  with 
much  working.  I  drew  it  toward  me,  and  with  her  still 
leaning  against  my  shoulder,  I  took  up  a  charred  slick,  and 
so,  laboriously,  I  uTotc  upon  the  surface  of  the  hide,  these 
words  of  our  covenant: 

"/,  John  CowUs,  lake  thee^  Ellen  Meriweikefj  to  be  my 
laufjulf  wedded  wifcy  in  sickness^  and  in  healih,  jor  betUr  T 
for  worsty  till  death  do  us  partJ'* 

And  I  signed  it;  and  made  a  seal  after  my  name. 

"Write,"  said  I  to  her.     "Write  as  I  have  written." 

She  took  a  fresh  brand,  blackened  at  the  end,  and  in 
(esser  characters  wTote  slowly,  letter  by  letter: 

"/,  EMen  Meriwether ^  take  thee,  John  CowUs,  to  be  my 
lawjul,  wedded  husband — "  She  paused,  but  I  would  not 
urge  her,  and  it  was  moments  before  she  resumed — "in 
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sickmss  and  in  health,  for  better  or  jor  worse — "  Again  she 
paused,  thinking,  thinking — and  so  concluded,  *UiU  death 
do  us  part,^' 

"It  means,"  she  said  to  me,  simply  as  a  child,  "until  we 
have  both  gone  back  into  the  flowers  and  the  trees." 

I  took  her  hand  in  mine.  Mayhap  book  and  bell  and 
organ  peal  and  vestured  choir  and  high  ceremony  of  the 
church  may  be  more  solemn;  but  I,  who  speak  the  truth 
from  this  very  knowledge,  think  it  could  not  be. 

"When  you  have  signed  that,  Ellen/'  I  said  to  her  at  last, 
"we  two  are  man  and  wife,  now  and  forever,  here  and  any 
place  in  the  world.  That  is  a  binding  ceremony,  and  it 
endows  you  with  your  share  of  all  my  property,  small  or 
large  as  that  may  be.  It  is  a  legal  wedding,  and  it  holds  us 
with  all  the  powers  the  law  can  have.    It  is  a  contract." 

"Do  not  talk  to  me  of  contracts,"  she  said.  "I  am  think- 
ing of  nothing  but  our— wedding." 

Still  mystical,  still  enigma,  still  woman,  she  would  have  it 
that  the  stars,  the  mountains — the  witnesses — and  not  oiu"- 
selves,  made  the  wedding.  I  left  it  so,  sure  of  nothing  so 
much  as  that,  whatever  her  way  of  thought  might  be,  it  was 
better  than  my  own. 

"But  if  I  do  not  sign  this?"  she  asked  at  length. 

"Then  we  are  not  married." 

She  sighed  and  laid  down  the  pen.  "Then  I  shall  not 
sign  it — yet,"  she  said. 

I  caught  up  her  hand  as  though  I  would  write  for  her. 

"No,"  she  said,  it  shall  be  only  our  engagement,  our  troth 
between  us.  This  will  be  our  way.  1  have  not  yet  been 
sufficiently  wooed,  John  Cowlesl" 

1  looked  into  her  eyes  and  it  seemed  to  me  I  saw  there 
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something  of  the  same  Hght  I  had  seen  when  she  was  the 
masked  coquette  of  the  Army  ball — the  yearning,  the  melan- 
choly, the  mysticism,  the  challenge,  the  invitation  and  the 
doubting — ah,  who  shall  say  what  there  is  in  a  woman's 
eye  I  But  I  saw  also  what  had  been  in  her  eyes  each  time 
had  seen  her  since  that  hour.  1  left  it  so^  knowing  Chat  hi 
way  would  be  best. 

"When  we  have  escaped,"  she  went  on,  "if  ever  we 
escape,  then  this  will  still  be  our  troth,  will  it  not,  John' 
Cowles?" 

"Yes,  and  our  marriage,  when  you  have  signed,  now  or 
any  other  time." 

"But  if  you  had  ever  signed  words  like  these  with 
other  woman,  then  it  would  not  be  our  marriage  nor 
troth,  would  it,  John  Cowles?" 

"No,"  I  said.  And  then  I  jell  my  face  grow  ashy 
and  pale  in  one  sudden  breath! 

"  But  why  do  you  look  so  sad?"  she  asked  of  me,  suddenly, 
"Is  It  not  well  to  wait?" 

"Yes,  it  is  well  to  wait,"  1  said.  She  was  so  absorbed  thaf 
she  did  not  look  at  me  closely  at  that  instant. 

Again  she  took  up  the  charred  stick  in  her  little  hand,  and 
hesitated.  "See,"  she  said,  "I  shall  sign  one  letter  of  mr 
name  each  week,  until  all  my  name  is  written!  Till  that 
last  letter  we  shall  be  engaged.  After  the  last  letter,  when  I 
have  signed  it  of  my  own  free  will,  and  clean,  and  solemn — 
clean  and  solemn,  John  Cowles — then  we  will  be — Oh, 
take  me  home — take  me  to  my  father,  John  Cowles  1  Thi* 
is  a  hard  place  for  a  girl  to  be." 

Suddenly  she  dropped  her  face  into  her  hands,  sobbtDg. 

She  hid  her  head  on  my  breast,  sore  distressed  now.    She 
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was  glad  that  she  might  now  be  more  free,  needing  some 
manner  of  friend;  but  she  was  still — what?  Still  woman  1 
Poor  Saxon  I  must  have  been  had  I  not  sworn  to  love  her 
fiercely  and  singly  all  my  life.     But  yet 

I  looked  at  the  robe,  now  fallen  loose  upon  the  ground, 
and  saw  that  she  had  affixed  one  letter  of  her  name  and 
stopped.  She  smiled  wanly.  "Your  name  would  be  shorter 
to  sign  a  little  at  a  time,"  she  said;  "but  a  girl  must  have 
time.  She  must  wait.  And  see,"  she  said,  "I  have  no 
ring.     A  girl  always  has  a  ring." 

This  lack  I  could  not  solve,  for  I  had  none. 
•    "Take  mine,"  she  said,  removing  the  ring  with  the  rose 
seal.    "Put  it  on  the  other  finger — the — the  right  one," 

I  did  so;  and  I  kissed  her.    But  yet 

She  was  weary  and  strained  now.  A  pathetic  droop  came 
to  the  comers  of  her  mouth.  The  palm  of  her  little  hand 
turned  up  loosely,  as  though  she  had  been  tired  and  now 
was  resting.     "  We  must  wait/'  she  said,  as  though  to  herself. 

But  what  of  me  that  night?  When  I  had  taken  my  own 
house  and  bed  beyond  a  little  thicket,  that  she  might  be  alone, 
that  night  I  found  myself  breathing  hard  in  terror  and  dread, 
gazing  up  at  the  stars  in  agony,  beating  my  hands  on  the 
ground  at  the  thought  of  the  ruin  I  had  wrought,  the  crime 
that  I  had  done  in  gaining  this  I  had  sought. 

I  had  written  covenants  before!  I  have  said  that  I  would 
tell  simply  the  truth  in  these  pages,  and  this  is  the  truth,  the 
only  extenuation  I  may  claim.  The  strength  and  sweetness 
of  all  this  strange  new  life  with  her  had  utterly  wiped  out  my 
past,  had  put  away,  as  though  forever,  the  world  1  once  had 
known.  Until  the  moment  Ellen  Meriwether  began  the 
signing  of  her  name,  I  swear  I  had  forgotten  that  ever  in  the 
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world  was  another  by  name  of  Grace  Sheraton!  I  may  not 
be  believed — I  ought  not  to  be  believed;  but  this  is  the  truth, 
and  the  truth  by  what  measure  my  love  for  Ellen  Meriwether 
was  bright  and  fixed,  as  much  as  my  promise  to  the  other 
had  been  ill-advised  and  wrong. 

A  forsworn  man,  I  lay  there,  thinking  of  her,  sweet,  simple, 
serious  and  trusting,  who  had  promised  to  love  me,  an 
utterly  unworthy  man,  until  we  two  should  go  back  into  the 
flowers. 

Far  rather  had  I  been  beneath  the  sod  that  moment; 
for  I  knew,  since  I  loved  Ellen  Meriwether,  sh€  must  mo$ 
complete  the  signing  of  her  name  upon  the  scroll  of  om 
covenant  i 
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THE  question  of  food  ever  arose  for  settlement,  and 
early  the  next  morning  I  set  out  upon  a  short 
exploring  expedition  through  our  new  countrj\ 
to  learn  what  I  might  of  its  resources.  There  were  trout  in 
our  little  mountain  stream,  and  although  we  had  no  hooks 
or  lines  I  managed  to  take  a  few  of  these  in  my  hands,  chas- 
ing them  under  the  stones.  Also  I  found  many  berries  now 
beginning  to  ripen,  and  as  the  forest  growth  offered  us  new 
supplies,  I  gathered  certain  barks,  thinking  that  we  might 
make  some  sort  of  drink,  medicinal  if  not  pleasant.  Tracks 
of  deer  were  abundant ;  I  saw  a  few  antelope,  and  supposed 
that  possibly  these  bolder  slopes  might  hold  mountain  sheep. 
None  of  these  smaller  animals  was  so  useful  to  us  as  the 
buffalo,  for  each  would  cost  as  much  expenditure  of  precious 
ammunition,  and  yield  less  return  in  bulk.  I  shook  the 
bullet  pouch  at  my  belt,  and  found  it  light.  We  had  barely 
two  dozen  bullets  left;  and  few  hunters  would  promise 
themselves  over  a  dozen  head  of  big  game  for  twice  as  many 
shots. 

I  cast  about  me  in  search  of  red  cedar  that  I  might  make  a 
bow.  I  searched  the  willow  thicket  for  arrow  shafts,  and 
prowled  among  little  flints  and  pointed  stones  on  the  shores 
r,f  our  stream,  seeking  arrow  points.  It  finally  appeared  to 
me  that  wc  might  rest  here  for  a  time  and  be  fairly  safe  to 
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make  a  living  in  some  way.    Then,  as  I  was  obliged  to  ad- 
mit, we  would  need  to  hurry  on  to  the  southward. 

But  again  fate  had  its  way  with  us,  setting  aside  all  i^acs. 
When  I  returned  to  our  encampment,  instead  of  seeing 
Ellen  come  out  to  meet  me  as  I  expected,  I  found  her  Ij-ing 
in  the  shade  of  the  little  tcpce* 

"You  are  hurt  I"  I  cried.     "What  has  happened?" 

"My  foot,"  said  she,  "I  think  it  is  brokenl"  She  was  un- 
able to  stand. 

As  she  could,  catching  her  breath,  she  told  me  bow  this 
accident  had  happened.  Walking  along  the  stony  creek 
bank,  she  had  slipped,  and  her  moccasined  foot,  caught  in 
.the  narrow  crack  between  two  rocks,  had  been  held  fast  as 
phe  fell  forward.  It  pained  her  now  almost  unbearably 
Tears  stood  in  her  eyes. 

So  now  it  was  my  term  to  be  surgeon.  Tenderly  as  I 
might,  I  examined  the  foot,  now  badly  swollen  and  mpidly 
'becoming  discolored.  In  spite  of  her  protest — although  I 
^know  it  hurt  me  more  than  herself — 1  flexed  the  joints  and 
•found  the  ankle  at  least  safe.  Alas  I  a  little  grating  in  the 
smaller  bones,  just  below  the  instep,  told  me  of  a  fracture. 

"Ellen,"  said  I  to  her,  "the  foot  is  broken  here — two 
bones,  I  think,  are  gone." 

She  sank  back  upon  her  robe  with  an  exclamation  as  much 
of  horror  as  pain. 

"What  shall  we  do  I"  she  munnured.  "I  shall  be  crip- 
pled!   I  cannot  walk — we  shall  perish!" 

"No,"  I  said  to  her,  "we  shall  mend  it.  In  time  you  will 
not  know  it  has  happened."  Thus  we  gave  coi  rage  to  each 
other. 

All  that  morning  I  poured  water  from  a  little  height  upon 
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the  bared  foot,  so  that  presently  the  inHanimation  and  the 
pain  lessened.  Then  I  set  out  t.'>  secure  flat  splints  and  some 
soft  bark,  and  so  presently  splintered  and  bound  the  foot, 
skillfully  as  I  knew  how;  and  this  must  have  brought  the 
broken  bones  in  good  juxtaposition,  for  at  least  1  know  that 
eventually  nature  was  kind  enough  to  heal  this  hurt  and 
leave  no  trace  of  it. 

Now,  when  she  was  thus  helpless  and  suffering,  needing 
all  her  strength,  how  could  I  tind  it  in  my  heart  to  tell  her 
that  secret  which  it  was  my  duty  to  tell?  How  could  I  in- 
flict upon  her  a  still  more  poignant  suffering  than  this 
physical  one?  Each  morning  I  said  to  myself,  "To-day,  if 
she  is  better.  I  will  tell  her  of  Grace  Sheraton;  she  must 
know."     But  each  time  I  saw  her  face  I  could  not  tell  her. 

Each  day  she  placed  a  clean  white  pebble  in  a  lillle  pile 
at  her  side.  Presently  there  were  seven, 
■  "John  Cowlcs,"  she  said  to  me  that  morning,  *' bring  me 
our  writing,  and  bring  me  my  pen.  To-day  I  must  sign 
another  letter."  And,  smiling,  she  did  so,  looking  up  into 
my  face  with  love  shomng  on  her  own.  Had  the  charcoal 
been  living  flame,  and  had  she  written  on  my  bare  heart,  she 
could  not  have  hurt  me  more. 

Of  course,  all  the  simple  duties  of  our  life  now  devolved 
upon  myself.  I  must  hunt,  and  keep  the  camp,  and  cook, 
and  bring  the  fuel;  so  that  much  of  the  time  I  was  by  neces- 
sity away  from  her.  Feverishly  1  explored  all  our  little  valley 
and  exulted  tnat  here  nature  was  so  kind  to  us.  I  trapped 
hares  in  little  runways.  I  made  me  a  bow  and  some  arrows, 
and  very  often  I  killed  stupid  grouse  with  these  or  even  with 
Btones  or  sticks,  as  they  sat  in  the  trees;  and  in  bark  baskets 
that  I  made  I  brought  home  many  berries,  now  beginning 
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to  ripea  fully.  Roots  and  bulbs  as  1  found  them  I  experi- 
mented with,  though  not  with  much  success.  Occasionally 
I  found  fungi  which  made  food.  Flowers  also  I  brought  to 
her,  flowers  of  the  early  autumn,  because  now  the  snows 
were  beginning  to  come  down  lower  on  the  moimtains.  In 
two  months  winter  would  be  upon  us.  In  one  month  we 
would  have  snow  in  the  valley. 

The  little  pOe  of  white  stones  at  her  side  again  grew, 
slowly,  slowly.  Letter  by  letter  her  name  grew  in  visible 
form  on  the  scroll  of  our  covenant — her  name,  aheady 
written,  and  more  deeply,  on  my  heart.  On  the  fifth  week 
she  called  once  more  lor  her  charcoal  pen,  and  signed  the 
last  letter  of  her  Christian  name! 

"See,  there,"  she  said,  "it  is  all  my  girl  name,  E-I-l-e-nJ 
I  looked  at  it,  her  hand  in  mine. 

"'Ellen!*"  I  murmured.  "It  is  signature  enough,  be- 
cause you  are  the  only  Ellen  in  the  world."  But  she  put 
away  my  hand  gently  and  said,  "Wait." 

She  asked  me  now  to  get  her  some  sort  of  cut  branch  for  a 
crutch,  saying  she  was  going  to  walk.  And  walk  she  did, 
though  resting  her  foot  very  little  on  the  groimd.  After 
that,  daily  she  went  farther  and  farther,  watched  me  as  ! 
guddled  for  trout  in  the  stream,  aided  me  as  I  picked  berri 
in  the  thickets,  helped  me  with  the  deer  I  brought  int< 
camp. 

"You  are  very  good  to  me,"  she  said,  "and  you  hunt 
well.  You  work.  You  are  a  man,  John  Cowles.  I  Icnr 
you." 

But  hearing  words  so  sweet  as  these  to  me,  still  I  did 
tell  her  what  secret  was  in  my  soul.     Each  day  I  said  tc 
myself  that  presently  she  would  be  strong  enough  to  bear  it, 
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and  that  then  I  would  tell  her.  Each  day  that  other  world 
seemed  vaguer  and  farther  away.  But  each  day  passed 
and  I  could  not  SDeak.  Each  day  it  seemed  less  worth  while 
to  speak.  Now  I  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  losing  her. 
I  say  that  I  could  not.  Let  none  judge  me  too  harshly  who 
have  not  known  the  full  measure  of  this  world  and  that. 

There  was  much  sign  of  bears  in  our  thickets,  and  I  warned 
her  not  to  go  out  alone  after  berries  where  these  long-footed 
beasts  now  fed  regularly.  Sometimes  wc  went  there  together, 
with  our  vessels  of  bark,  and  filled  them  slowly,  as  she  hob- 
bled along.  Our  little  dog  was  now  always  with  us,  having 
become  far  more  tamed  and  docile  with  us  than  is  ever  the 
case  of  an  Indian  dog  in  savagery.  One  day  we  wandered 
in  a  dense  berry  thicket,  out  of  which  rose  here  and  there 
chokecherry  trees,  and  we  began  to  gather  some  of  these 
sour  fruits  for  use  in  the  pemmican  which  we  planned  to 
manufacture.  All  at  once  we  came  to  a  spot  where  the 
cherry  trees  were  torn  down,  pulled  over,  ripped  up  by 
the  roots.  The  lorn  earth  was  very  fresh,  and  1  knew  that 
the  bear  that  had  done  the  work  could  not  be  far  away. 

All  at  once  oiu"  dog  began  to  growl  and  erect  ms  hair, 
sniffing  not  at  the  foot  scent,  but  looking  directly  into  the 
thicket  just  ahead.  He  began  then  to  bark,  and  as  he  did 
so  there  rose,  with  a  sullen  sort  of  grunt  and  a  champing  of 
jaws  like  a  great  hog,  a  vast  yellow-gray  object,  whose  head 
topped  the  bushes  that  grew  densely  all  about.  The  girl  at 
my  side  uttered  a  cry  of  terror  and  turned  to  run  as  best  she 
might,  but  she  fell,  and  lay  there  cowering. 

The  grizzly  stood  looking  at  me  vindictively  with  little  eyes, 
its  ears  back,  its  jaws  working,  its  paws  swinging  loosely  at 
its  side,  the  claws  white  at  the  lower  end,  as  though  newly 
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sharpened  for  Blaughtering.  I  saw  then  that  it  was 
by  the  sight  of  the  dog.  and  would  not  leave  us.  Each  mo- 
ment I  expected  to  hear  it  crash  through  the  bush  in  its 
charge.  Once  down  in  the  brushy  there  would  be  snail 
chanoe  of  delivering  a  fatal  shot;  whereas  now,  as  it  swung 
its  broad  head  slightly  to  one  side,  the  best  possible  oppor- 
tunity for  killing  it  presented  itself  immediately,  Witbout 
hesitation  T  swung  up  the  heavy  barrel,  and  drew  the  sattfl 
silver  bead  directly  on  the  base  of  the  ear,  where  the  ade 
bones  of  a  bear's  head  are  flatter  and  thinner,  directly  akmg- 
side  the  brain.  The  vicious  crack  of  the  ri9e  sounded  lotRJ 
there  in  the  thicket;  but  there  came  no  answer  in  resgnxat 
to  it  save  a  crashing  and  slipping  and  a  breaking  down  of 
the  bushes  as  the  vast  carcass  fell  at  full  length.  The  litile 
ball  had  done  its  work  and  found  the  brain. 

I  knew  the  bear  was  dead,  but  for  a  time  did  not  \cntmc 
closely.  I  looked  about  and  saw  the  girl  slowly  rising  on  ha 
elbow,  her  face  uncovered  now,  but  white  in  terror,  I  mo- 
tioned for  her  to  lie  still,  and  having  reloaded,  I  pushed 
quietly  through  the  undergrowth,  I  saw  a  vast  gray,  gri»- 
zled  heap  lying  there,  shapeless,  motionless.  Then  I  shouted 
aloud  and  went  back  and  picked  her  up  and  carried  her 
through  the  broken  thicket,  and  placed  her  on  the  dead  body 
of  the  grizzly,  seating  myself  at  her  side. 
•  We  were  two  savages,  successful  now  in  the  chase — sac- 
ccssful,  indeed,  in  winning  the  capital  prize  of  all  savif^ 
for  few  Indians  ^nll  attack  the  grii^ly  if  il  can  be  avoided. 
She  laid  her  hand  wonderingly  upon  the  barrel  of  the  rifle, 
looking  at  it  curiously,  that  it  had  been  so  deadly  as  to  slay 
a  creature  so  vast  as  this.  Then  she  leaned  contentedly 
against  my  side,  and  so  we  sat  there  for  a  time.    "Joha 
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I     Cowles,"  she  said,  **you  are  brave.    You  arc  very  much  a 

^knan.    I  am  not  afraid  when  you  are  with  mo.'*    1  put  my 

^Baxm  about  her.    The  world  seemed  wild  and  fair  jintl  swccl 

^rto  me.    Life,  savage,  stem,  swept  through  all  my  veins. 

The  skinning  of  the  bear  was  a.  task  of  some  moment,  mnd 

as  we  did  this  we  exulted  that  we  would  now  have  so  fmc  a 

robe.    The  coarse  meat  we  could  not  use,  but  ihe  ful  I  look 

off  in  flakes  and  strips,  and  hung  upon  the  bushes  nround  UR 

for  later  carrying  into  camp.     In  this  work  she  assisted  me, 

hobbling  about  as  best  she  might. 

kWe  were  busy  at  this,  both  of  us  greasy  and  bloo<ly  lo  our 
Ibows,  when  all  at  once  we  stopped  and  looked  at  each 
ther  in  silence.     We  had  heard  a  sound.     To  me  it  mounded 
ke  a  rifle  shot.    We  listened.    It  came  again,  with  olhcrs. 
There  was  a  volley  of  several  shots,  sounds  certain  beyond 
^■my  manner  of  question. 

~     My   heart   stopf)ed.    She   looked   at   me,   some  strangt 

^thought  wTitten  upon  her  face.    It  was  not  joy,  nor  exult*- 

Hbon,  nor  relief.    Her  eyes  were  large  and  dtartlcd.    There 

was  no  smile  on  her  face.    These  things  I  noted.    I  caught 

^her  bloody  hand  in  my  bloody  one,  and  for  an  instant  I  be- 

^Beved  we  both  meditated  flight  dc^x*r  into  the  wildcm(««. 

^HTet  I  reasoned  that  since  these  shots  were  fired  on  our  trail, 

'we  must  be  in  all  likelihood  found  in  any  caBC,  even  were 

these  chance  hunters  coming  into  ottr  valley,  and  not  a  pftfty 

searching  for  us. 

^b  "It  may  not  be  any  one  we  know,**  I  said.    "It  amy  lie 

^^ndians." 

"No/'  said  she,  ^it  h  my  iathcr«  They  have  fouod  m. 
We  mtBt  go!  John" — she  utmed  toward  me  and  put  her 
hands  on  wj  bceaA— "Johnt"    I  taw  terror,  and  rt^fnip 
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and  resolve  look  out  of  her  eyes,  but  not  joy  at  this  deliver- 
ance. No,  it  was  not  joy  that  shone  in  her  eyes.  None  the 
less,  the  ancient  yoke  of  society  being  offered,  we  bowe^^  our 
necks  again,  fools  and  slaves,  surrendering  freedcmi,  )oy> 
content,  as  though  that  were  our  duty. 
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SILENTLY  we  made  our  way  toward  the  edge  of  the 
thicket  where  il  faced  upon  the  open  valley.  All 
about  me  1  could  hear  the  tinkling  and  crashing  of 
fairy  crystal  walls,  the  ruins  of  that  vision  house  I  had 
builded  in  my  soul.  At  the  edge  of  the  thicket  we  crouched 
low,  waiting  and  looking  out  over  the  valley,  two  savages, 
laired,  suspicious. 

Almost  as  we  paused  I  saw  coming  forward  the  stooping 
figure  of  an  Indian  trailer,  half  naked,  beleggined,  mocca- 
sined,  following  our  fresh  tracks  at  a  trot.  I  covered  him 
with  the  little  silver  bead,  minded  to  end  his  quest.  But 
before  I  could  estimate  his  errand,  or  prepare  to  receive  him 
closely  in  case  he  proved  an  enemy,  I  saw  approaching  around 
a  little  point  of  timber  other  men,  white  men,  a  half  dozen  of 
them,  one  a  tall  man  in  dusty  garments,  with  boots,  and  hat, 
and  gloves. 

And  .then  I  saw  her,  my  promised  wife,  leave  my  side, 
and  limp  and  stagger  forward,  her  arms  outstretched.  I  saw 
the  yoke  of  submission,  the  covenant  of  society,  once  more 
accepted. 

"Father!"  she  cried. 

They  gathered  about  us.  I  saw  him  look  do^^^l  at  her 
with  half  horror  on  his  face.  Then  I  noticed  that  she  was 
dad  in  fringed  skins,  that  her  head  covering  was  a  bit  of 
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hide,  that  her  hair  was  burned  yellow  at  the  ends,  that  hi 
foot  coverings  were  uncouth,  that  her  hands  and  arms  were 
brown,  where  not  stained  red  by  the  blood  in  which  they  had 
dabbled.  I  looked  down  also  at  myself,  and  saw  ther  ihal' 
I  was  tall,  brown,  gaunt,  bearded,  ragged,  my  clothing  of 
wool  well-nigh  gone,  my  limbs  wound  in  puttee  bands  of 
hide,  my  hands  large,  horny,  blackened,  rough.  ^-eeked 
with  grime.  I  was  a  savage  new  drawn  from  my  cave  I 
dragged  behind  me  the  great  grizzled  hide  of  the  dead  bear, 
clutched  in  one  hairy  hand.  And  somber  and  sullen  as  any 
savage,  brutal  and  silent  in  resentment  at  being  disturbed,  1 
stared  at  them. 

"Who  are  you?"  demanded  the  tall  man  of  me  sternly; 
but  still  I  did  not  answer.  The  girl's  hands  tugged  at  hb 
shoulders.  "It  is  my  friend,"  she  said,  "He  saved  mc 
It  is  Mr.  John  Cowles,  father,  of  the  Virginia  Cowles  family. 
He  has  come  to  see  you — "  But  he  did  not  hear  her,  or 
show  that  he  heard.  His  arm  about  her,  supporting  her  as 
she  limped,  he  turned  back  down  the  valley,  and  wc  others 
followed  slowly. 

Presently  he  came  to  the  rude  shelter  which  had  been  our 
home.  Without  speaking  he  walked  about  the  camp,  pushed 
open  the  door  of  the  little  ragged  tepee  and  looked  within, 
The  floor  was  very  narrow.  There  was  one  meager  bed  ol 
hides.    There  was  one  fire, 

"Come  vs-ith  me,*'  he  said  at  length  to  me.  And  so  I  /ol- 
io wed  him  apart,  where  a  little  thicket  gave  us  more  privacy. 

His  was  a  strong  face,  keen  tmder  heavy  gray  brows,  with 
hair  that  rose  stiff  and  gray  over  a  high  forehead,  so  that  he 
seemed  like  some  Osage  chief,  taller  by  a  third  than  most 
men,  and  naturally  a  commander  among  others, 
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"You  are  John  CowIes,sir,  then?"  he  said  to  me  at  length, 
quietly.  '*  Lieutenant  Belknap  told  me  something  of  this 
when  he  came  in  with  his  men  from  the  East."  I  nodded 
and  waited. 

"  Are  you  aware,  sir,  of  ihe  seriousness  of  what  you  have 
done?"  he  broke  out.  "Why  did  you  not  come  on  to  the 
settlements?  What  reason  was  there  for  you  not  coming 
back  at  once  to  the  valley  of  the  Platte— here  you  are,  a 
hundred  miles  out  of  your  way,  where  a  man  of  any  intelli- 
gence, it  seems  to  me,  would  naturally  have  turned  back  to 
the  great  trail.  Hundreds  of  wagons  pass  there  every  day. 
There  is  a  stage  line  with  daily  coaches,  stations,  houses,  A 
telegraph  line  runs  from  one  end  of  the  valley  to  the  other. 
You  could  not  have  missed  all  this  had  you  struck  south,  A 
fool  would  have  known  that.  But  you  took  my  girl — "  he 
choked  up,  and  pointed  to  me,  ragged  and  uncouth. 

"Good  Godl  Colonel  Meriwether,"  I  cried  out  at  length, 
"you  are  not  regretting  that  I  brought  her  through?" 

"Almost,  sir,"  he  said,  setting  his  lips  together.   "Almost!" 

"Do  you  regret  then  that  she  brought  me  through — that 
I  owe  my  life  to  her?" 

"Almost,  sir,"  he  repeated.     "I  almost  regret  it." 

"Then  go  back — leave  us — report  us  dead!"  I  broke  out, 
savagely.  It  was  moments  before  I  could  accept  this  old 
life  again  offered  me. 

"She  is  a  splendid  girl,  a  noble  being,"  I  said  to  him,  slowly, 
at  last.  "She  saved  me  when  I  was  sick  and  unable  to 
travel.  There  is  nothing  1  could  do  that  would  pay  the  debt 
I  owe  to  her.  She  is  a  noble  woman,  a  princess  among 
women,  body  and  soul." 

"She  is  like  her  mother,"  said  he,  quietly.    "She  was  too 
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good  for  this.  Sir,  you  have  done  my  family  a  grievous 
wrong.    You  have  ruined  my  daughter's  life," 

Now  at  last  I  could  talk.  I  struck  my  hand  hard  on  his 
shoulder  and  looked  him  full  in  the  eye.  "Colonel  Meri- 
wether," I  said  to  him,  "I  am  ashamed  of  you." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  He  frowned  sternly  and  shook 
off  my  hand. 

"I  brought  her  through,"  I  said,  "and  if  it  would  do  any 
good,  I  would  lie  down  here  and  die  for  her.  If  what  I  say 
is  not  true,  draw  up  your  men  for  a  firing  squad  and  let  us 
end  it.     I  don't  care  to  go  back  to  Laramie." 

"What  good  would  that  do?"  said  he.  "It's  the  girl's 
name  that's  compromised,  man!  Why,  the  news  of  this  Is 
all  over  the  country — the  wires  have  carried  it  both  sides  of 
the  mountains;  the  papers  are  full  of  it  in  the  East.  You 
have  been  gone  nearly  three  months  together,  and  all  the 
world  knows  it.  Don't  you  suppose  all  the  world  will  t43lkf 
Did  I  not  see—"  he  motioned  his  hand  toward  our  encamp- 
ment. 

He  babbled  of  such  things,  small,  tmimportant,  to  me, 
late  from  large  things  in  life.  I  interrupted  long  enough  to 
tell  him  briefly  of  our  journey,  of  our  hardships,  of  what  we 
had  gone  through,  of  how  my  sickness  had  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  us  to  return  al  once,  of  how  we  had  wandered, 
with  what  little  judgment  remained  to  us,  how  we  had  livcif 
in  the  meantime. 

He  shook  his  head.    "I  know  men,"  said  he. 

"Yes,"  said  I,  "I  would  have  been  no  man  worth  the  name 
had  I  not  loved  your  daughter.  .\nd  I  admit  to  you  that  I 
shall  never  love  another  woman,  not  in  all  my  life." 

In  answer  he  flung  down  on  the  groimd  in  front  of  me  some- 
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thing  that  he  carried — the  scroll  of  our  covenant,  signed  by 
my  name  and  in  part  by  hers. 

**What  docs  this  mean?"  he  asked. 

"It  means/'  said  I,  "what  it  says;  that  here  or  anywhere, 
in  sickness  or  in  health,  in  adversity  or  prosperity,  until  I  lie 
down  to  die  and  she  beside  me  in  her  time,  we  two  are  in  the 
eye  of  God  married;  and  in  the  eye  of  man  woold  have  been, 
here  or  wherever  else  we  might  be." 

I  saw  his  face  pale;  but  a  somber  flame  came  into  his  eyes. 
"And  you  say  this — you,  after  all  J  know  regarding  you!" 

Again  I  felt  that  old  chill  of  terror  and  self-reproach  strike 
to  my  heart.  I  saw  my  guilt  once  more,  horrible  as  though 
an  actual  presence.  I  remembered  what  Ellen  Meriwether 
had  said  to  me  regarding  any  other  or  earlier  covenant.  I 
recalled  my  troth^  plighted  earlier,  before  I  had  ever  seen  her. 
— my  faith,  pledged  in  another  world.  So,  seeing  myself 
utterly  ruined  in  my  own  sight  and  his  and  hers,  I  turned  to 
him  at  length,  with  no  pride  in  my  bearing, 

"So  I  presume  Gordon  Orme  has  told  you,"  I  said  to  him, 
"You  know  of  Grace  Sheraton,  back  there?" 

His  lips  but  closed  the  tighter.  "Have  you  told  her — 
have  you  told  this  to  my  girl?"  he  asked,  finally. 

"  Draw  up  your  filcl"  I  cried,  springing  to  my  feet,  " Exe- 
cute mel  I  deser\'e  it.  No,  I  have  not  told  her.  I  planned 
to  do  so— ^I  should  never  have  allowed  her  to  sign  her  name 
there  before  I  had  told  her  everything — been  fair  to  her  as  I 
could.  But  her  accident  left  her  weak — I  could  not  tell  her 
— a  thousand  things  delayed  it.     Yes,  it  was  my  fault." 

He  looked  me  over  with  contempt,  "You  are  not  fit  to 
touch  the  shoe  on  my  girl's  foot,"  he  said  slowly.  "But 
now,  since  this  thing  has  begun,  since  you  have  thus  involved 
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her  and  compromised  her,  axid  as  I  imagine  in  some  foul 
way  have  engaged  her  affections — now,  I  say,  it  must  go  on. 
When  we  get  to  Laramie,  by  God  I  sir,  you  shall  marry  that 
girL  And  then  out  you  go,  and  never  see  her  face  again^ 
She  is  too  good  for  you,  but  where  you  can  be  of  use  lo  her, 
for  this  reason,  you  shall  be  used." 

I  seated  myself,  my  head  in  my  hands,  and  pondered.  He 
was  commanding  me  to  do  that  which  was  my  dearest  wish  in 
life.  But  he  was  commanding  me  to  complete  my  owti  folly. 
"Colonel  Meriwether,"  said  I  to  him,  finally,  **if  it  would 
do  her  any  good  I  would  give  up  my  life  for  her.  But  her 
father  can  neither  tell  me  how  nor  when  my  marriage  cere- 
mony runs;  nor  can  he  tell  me  when  to  leave  the  side  of  the 
woman  who  is  my  wife.  I  am  subject  to  the  orders  of  no 
man  in  the  world." 

"You  refuse  to  do  what  you  have  planned  to  do?  Sir, 
that  shows  you  as  you  are.  You  proposed  to^lo  live  with 
her  here,  but  not  be  bound  to  her  elsewhere!" 

"It  is  not  true!"  I  said  to  him  in  somber  anger.  "I  pro- 
posed to  put  before  her  the  fact  of  my  own  weakness,  of  my 
own  self-deception,  which  also  was  deception  of  her.  I  pro- 
pose to  do  that  now." 

*'If  you  did,  she  would  refuse  to  look  at  you  again." 

*'  I  know  it,  but  It  must  be  done.     I  must  take  my  chances." 

"And  your  chances  mean  this  alternative — either  that  my 

girl's  reputation  shall  be  ruined  all  over  the  country — all 

through  the  Army,  where  she  is  known  and  lovefl — or  else 

that  her  heart  must  be  broken.    This  is  what  it  means,  Mr. 

Cowles.    This  is  what  you  have  brought  to  my  family." 

"Yes,"  I  said  to  him,  slowly,  "this  is  what  I  have  brought." 

"Then  which  do  you  choose,  sir?"  he  demanded  of  me. 
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"I  choose  to  break  her  heart!'*  I  answered.  "Because 
that  is  the  truth,  and  that  is  right.  I  only  know  one  way  to 
ride,  and  that  is  straight." 

He  smiled  at  me  coldly  tn  his  frosty  beard.  "That  sounds 
well  from  you!"  he  said  bitterly.  "Ellen!"  he  raised  his 
voice.     "Ellen,  I  say,  come  here  at  once!" 

It  was  my  ear  which  first  heard  the  rustling  of  her  foot- 
steps at  the  edge  of  the  tliickct  as  she  approached.  She 
came  before  us  slowly,  halting,  leaning  on  her  crutch.  A 
soft  flush  shone  through  the  brown  upon  her  cheeks, 

I  shall  not  forget  in  all  my  life  the  picture  of  her  as  she 
stood.  Neither  shall  I  forget  the  change  which  came  across 
her  face  as  she  saw  us  sitting  there  silent,  cold,  staring  at  her. 
Then,  lovable  in  her  rags,  beautiful  in  her  savagery,  the  gen- 
tleness of  generations  of  culture  in  all  her  mien  in  spile  of 
her  rude  surroundings,  she  stepped  up  and  laid  her  hand 
upon  her  father's  shoulder,  one  linger  half  pointing  at  the 
ragged  scroll  of  hide  which  lay  upon  the  ground  before  us. 
I  loved  her— ah,   how  I  loved  her  thenl 

"I  signed  that,  father,"  she  said  gently.  "I  was  going  to 
sign  it,  little  by  little,  a  letter  each  week.  We  were  engaged — 
nothing  more.  But  here  or  anywhere,  some  time,  I  intend  to 
marr)'  Mr.  Cowles.  This  I  have  promised  of  my  own  free  will. 
He  has  been  both  man  and  gentleman,  father.     I  love  him." 

I  heard  the  groan  which  came  from  his  throat.  She 
sprang  back.  "What  is  it?"  she  said.  The  old  fire  of  her 
disposition  again  broke  out. 

"What I"  she  cried.  "You  object?  Listen,  I  will  sign 
my  name  now — I  will  finish  it — give  me — give  me — "  She 
sought  about  on  the  ground  for  something  which  would 
leave  a  mark.     *^I  say  I  have  not  been  his,  but  will  be, 
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father — as  I  like,  when  I  like — now,  this  very  night  if  I 
choose — forever!  He  has  done  everything  for  me — I  trust 
him — I  know  he  is  a  man  of  honor,  that  he — "  Her  voice 
broke  as  she  looked  at  my  face. 

"But  what — what  is  it?"  she  demanded,  brokenly,  in  her 
own  eyes  something  of  the  horror  which  sat  in  mine.  I  say 
I  see  her  picture  now,  tall,  straight,  sweet,  her  hands  on  her 
lifting  bosom,  eagerness  and  anxiety  fighting  on  her  face 

*' Ellen,  child,  Mr.  Cowles  has  something  to  tell  you." 

Then  some  one,  in  a  voice  which  sounded  like  mine,  but 
was  not  mine,  told  her — told  her  the  truth,  which  sounded 
so  like  a  lie.  Some  one,  myself,  yet  not  myself,  went  on, 
cruelly,  blackening  all  the  sweet  blue  sky  for  her.  Some 
one — I  suppose  it  was  myself,  late  free — felt  the  clamp  of 
an  iron  yoke  upon  his  neck. 

I  saw  her  knees  sink  beneath  her,  but  she  shrank  back 
when  I  would  have  reached  out  an  arm  as  of  old. 

"I  hate  that  woman  I"  she  blazed.  "Suppose  she  docs 
love  you — do  I  not  love  you  more?  Let  her  lose — some  one 
must  lose!"  But  at  the  next  moment  her  anger  had  changed 
to  doubt,  to  horror.  I  saw  her  face  change,  saw  her  hand 
drop  to  her  side. 

'*  It  is  not  that  you  loved  another  girl,"  she  whispered,  "but 
that  you  have  deceived  me — here,  when  I  was  in  your  power. 
Oh,  it  was  not  right!    How  could  you!    Oh,  how  could  you!" 

Then  once  more  she  changed.  The  flame  of  her  thorough- 
bred soul  came  back  to  her.  Her  courage  saved  her  from 
shame.  Her  face  flushed,  she  stood  straight.  "I  hate  your* 
she  cried  to  me.    "Go!  I  will  never  see  you  any  more." 

Still  the  bright  sun  shone  on.  A  little  bird  trilled  in  the 
thicket  near. 
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WHEN  we  started  to  the  south  on  the  following 
morning,  I  rode  far  at  the  rear,  under  guard.  I 
recall  little  of  our  journey  toward  Laramie, 
save  that  after  a  day  or  two  we  swung  out  from  the  foot- 
hills into  a  short  grass  country,  and  so  fuially  struck  the  steady 
upward  sweep  of  a  valley  along  which  lay  the  great  trans- 
continental trail.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  traveled  two 
days,  or  three,  or  four,  since  all  the  days  seemed  night  to 
me,  and  all  the  nights  were  uniform  in  torture.  Finally,  we 
drove  down  into  a  dusty  plain,  and  so  presently  came  to  the 
old  frontier  fort.  Here,  then,  was  civilization — the  stage 
coach,  the  new  telegraph  wire,  men  and  women,  weekly  or 
daily  touch  with  the  world,  that  pr\'ing  curiosity  regarding 
the  affairs  of  others  which  we  call  news.  To  me  it  seemed 
tawdry,  sordid,  worthless,  after  that  which  I  had  left.  The 
noise  seemed  insupportable,  the  food  distasteful.  I  could 
tolerate  no  roof,  and  in  my  own  ragged  robes  slept  on  the 
ground  within  the  old  stockade. 

I  was  still  guarded  as  a  prisoner;  I  was  approached  by 
none  and  had  conversation  with  none  until  evening  of  the 
day  after  my  arrival.  When  I  ate,  it  was  at  no  gentleman's 
table,  but  in  the  barracks.  I  resented  judgment,  sentence 
and  punishment,  thus  executed  in  one. 

Evening  gun  had  sounded,  and  the  flag  had  been,  furled 
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on  my  second  day  at  Laramie,  when  finally  Colonel  Meri- 
wether sent  for  me  to  come  to  his  office  quarters.  He  got 
swiftly  enough  to  the  matters  on  his  mind. 

"Mr.  Cowles,"  said  he,  "it  is  time  now  that  you  and  I 
had  a  talk.  Presently  you  will  be  leaving  Laramie.  I  can 
not  try  you  by  court  martial,  for  you  are  a  civilian.  In 
short,  all  I  can  say  to  you  is  to  go,  with  the  hope  that  you 
may  never  again  cross  our  lives." 

I  looked  at  him  a  time,  silently,  hating  not  him  personally 
as  much  as  I  hated  all  the  world.  But  presently  I  asked 
him,  "Have  you  no  word  for  me  from  her?" 

"Miss  Meriwether  has  no  word  for  you,"  he  answered, 
sternly,  "nor  ever  will  have.    You  are  no  longer  nec< 
in  her  plans," 

"Ah,  then/*  said  I,  "you  have  changed  your  own  mind 
mightily." 

He  set  his  lips  together  in  his  grim  fashion.  "Yes,"  said 
he,  "I  have  changed  my  mind  absolutely.  I  have  just  come 
from  a  very  trying  interview.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
explain  to  you  the  full  nature  of  it " 

"Then  she  has  sent  for  me?" 

"She  will  never  send  for  you,  I  hav^e  said." 

"But  listen.  At  least,  I  have  brought  her  back  to  you 
safe  and  sound.  Setting  aside  all  my  own  acts  in  other 
matters,  why  can  you  not  remember  at  least  so  much  as  that? 
Yet  you  treat  me  like  a  dog.  I  tell  you,  I  shall  not  leave 
without  word  from  her,  and  when  I  leave  I  shall  make  m 
promises  as  to  when  I  shall  or  shall  not  come  back.  Sal 
long  as  one  chance  remains " 

"I  tell  you  that  there  is  no  longer  any  chance,  no  longer 
the  ghost  of  a  chance.    It  is  my  duty  to  inform  you,  sir,  that 
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a  proper  suitor  long  ago  applied  for  my  daughter's  hand, 
that  he  has  renewed  his  suit,  and  that  now  she  has  accepted 
him." 

For  a  lime  I  sat  staring  stupidly  at  him.  "You  need  speak 
nothing  but  the  truth  with  me/'  I  said  at  last.  "Colonel 
Meriwether,  I  have  never  given  bonds  to  be  gentle  when 
abused." 

"I  am  telling  you  the  truth,"  he  said.  "By  God,  sirl 
Miss  Meriwether  is  engaged  to  Lieutenant  Lawrence  Bel- 
knap of  the  Ninth  Dragoons !  You  feel  your  honor  too  deeply 
touched?  Perhaps  at  a  later  time  Lieutenant  Belknap  will 
do  himself  the  disgrace  of  accommodating  you." 

All  these  things  seemed  to  dull  and  stupefy  me  rather  than 
excite.     I  could  not  understand. 

"If  I  killed  him," said  I,  fmally,  "how  would  it  better  her 
case?  Moreover,  before  T  could  take  any  more  risk,  I  must  go 
back  to  Virginia.     My  mother  needs  me  there  most  sadly." 

"Yes,  and  Miss  Grace  Sheraton  needs  you  there  sadly,  as 
well,"  he  retorted.  "Go  back,  then,  and  mend  your  prom- 
ises, and  do  some  of  those  duties  which  you  now  begin  to 
remember.  You  have  proved  yourself  a  man  of  no  honor, 
I  stigmatize  you  now  as  a  coward." 

There  seemed  no  tinder  left  in  my  spirit  to  flame  at  this 
spark.  "You  speak  freely  to  your  prisoner,  Colonel  Meri- 
wether," I  said,  slowly,  at  length.  "There  is  time  yet  for 
many  risks — chances  for  many  things.  But  now  I  think  you 
owe  it  to  me  to  tell  me  how  this  matter  was  arranged." 

"Very  well,  then.  Belknap  asked  me  for  permission  to 
try  his  chance  long  ago — before  I  came  west  to  Laramie, 
r  assigned  him  to  bring  her  through  to  me.  He  was  dis- 
tracted at  his  failure  to  do  so.    He  has  been  out  with  parties 
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all  (he  summer,  searching  for  you  both,  and  has  not  been 
back  at  Laramie  more  than  ten  days.  Oh,  we  all  knew  why 
you  did  not  come  back  to  the  settlements.  When  wc  came 
in  he  guessed  all  that  you  know.  He  knew  that  all  the 
world  would  talk.  And  like  a  man  he  asked  the  right  to 
silence  all  that  talk  forever." 

"And  she  agreed?  Ellen  Meriwether  accepted  him  on 
such  terms?" 

"  It  is  arranged  "  said  he,  not  answering  me  directly,  "and 
it  removes  at  once  all  necessity  for  any  other  arrangement. 
As  for  you,  you  disappear.  It  will  be  announced  all  through 
the  Army  that  she  and  Lieutenant  Belknap  were  married  at 
Leavenworth  before  they  started  West,  and  that  it  was  they 
two,  and  not  you  and  my  daughter,  who  were  lost." 

"And  Belknap  was  content  to  do  this?"  I  mused.  "He 
would  do  this  after  Ellen  told  him  that  she  loved  me " 

"Stop!"  thundered  Colonel  Meriwether.  "I  have  told 
you  all  that  is  necessary'.  I  will  add  that  he  said  to  me,  like 
the  gentleman  he  is,  that  in  case  my  daughter  asked  it,  he 
would  marry  her  and  leave  her  at  once,  until  she  of  her  own 
free  will  asked  him  to  return.  There  is  abundant  opportu- 
nity for  swift  changes  in  the  Army.  What  seems  to  you 
absurd  will  work  out  in  perfectly  practical  fashion." 

"Yes,"  said  I,  "in  fashion  perfectly  practical  for  the  ruin 
of  her  life.    You  may  leave  mine  out  of  the  question." 

*'I  do,  sir,"  was  his  icy  reply.  "She  told  you  to  )X)ur 
face,  and  in  my  hearing,  that  you  had  deceived  her,  that  yosx 
must  go." 

"Yes,"  I  said,  dully,  "I  did  deceive  her,  and  there  is  no 
punishment  on  earth  great  enough  to  give  mc  for  thai — 
except  to  have  no  word  from  her  I" 
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"You  are  to  go  at  once.  I  put  it  beyond  you  to  under- 
stand Belknap's  conduct  in  this  matter." 

"He  is  a  gentleman,"  I  said,  "and  fit  to  love  her.  I  think 
none  of  us  needs  praise  or  blame  for  that." 

He  choked  up.  "She's  my  girl,"  he  said.  "Yes,  all  my 
boys  in  the  Army  love  her — there  isn*t  one  of  them  that 
wouldn't  be  proud  to  marry  her  on  any  terms  she  would  lay 
down.  And  there  isn't  a  man  in  the  Army,  ma  Hed  or  single, 
that  wouldn't  challenge  you  if  you  breathed  a  word  of  what 
has  gone  between  you  and  her." 

I  looked  at  him  and  made  no  motion.  It  seemed  to  me 
so  unspeakably  sad,  so  incredible,  that  one  should  be  so 
imbelievably  underestimated. 

"Now,  finally,"  resumed  Colonel  Meriwether,  after  a 
time,  ceasing  his  walking  up  and  down,  "I  must  close  up 
what  remains  between  you  and  me.  My  daughter  said  to 
me  that  you  wanted  to  see  me  on  some  business  matter.  Of 
course  you  had  some  reason  for  coming  out  here." 

"That  was  my  only  reason  for  coming,"  I  rejoined.  "I 
wanted  to  see  you  upon  an  important  business  matter.  I 
was  sent  here  by  the  last  message  my  father  gave  any  one — 
by  the  last  words  he  spoke  in  his  life.  He  told  me  I  should 
come  to  you." 

"Well,  wellj  if  you  have  any  favor  to  ask  of  me,  out  with 
it,  and  let  us  end  it  all  at  one  silling." 

"Sir,"  I  said,  "I  would  see  you  damned  in  hell  before  I 
would  ask  a  crust  or  a  cup  of  water  of  you,  though  I  were 
starving  and  burning.     I  have  heard  enough." 

"Orderly!"  he  called  out.    "Show  this  man  to  the  gate." 
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IT  WAS  H  last  borne  in  upon  me  that  I  must  h 
without  any  word  from  Ellen.  She  was  hedged  aL  _  __ 
by  all  the  stem  and  cold  machinerj*  of  an  Army  Post, 
out  of  whose  calculations  I  was  left  as  much  as  though  I 
belonged  to  a  different  world.  I  cannot  express  what  this  ■ 
meant  for  me.  For  weeks  now,  for  months,  indeed,  we  two 
had  been  together  each  hour  of  the  day.  I  had  come  U> 
expect  her  greeting  in  the  morning,  to  turn  to  her  a  thousand  I 
times  in  the  day  with  some  query  or  answer.  I  had  madr 
no  plan  from  which  she  was  absent.  1  had  come  to  accept 
myself,  with  her,  as  fit  part  of  an  appointed  and  happy 
scheme.  Now,  in  a  twinkling,  all  that  had  been  subvcrtcxl. 
I  was  robbed  of  her  exquisite  dependence  upon  me,  of  those 
tender  defects  of  nature  that  rendered  her  most  dear.  I  wis 
to  miss  now  her  fineness,  her  weakness  and  trustfulness 
which  had  been  a  continual  delight.  I  could  no  longer  see 
her  eyes  nor  touch  her  hands,  nor  sit  silent  at  her  feet,  dream- 
ing of  days  to  come.  Her  voice  was  gone  from  my  listening 
ears.  Always  I  waited  to  hear  her  footstep,  but  it  came  do 
longer,  rustling  in  the  grasses.  It  seemed  to  me  that  bt 
some  hard  decree  I  had  been  deprived  of  all  my  senses;  iot 
not  one  was  left  which  did  not  crave  and  cry  aloud  for  her. 
It  was  thus  that  I,  dulled,  bereft;  I,  having  lived,  now 
dead;  I,  late  free,  now  bound  again,  turned  away  sullenly,  and 
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began  my  journey  back  to  the  life  I  had  known  before  I 
met  her. 

As  I  passed  East  by  the  Denver  stage,  I  met  hurr>*ing 
throngs  always  coming  westward,  a  wavclikc  migration  of 
population  now  even  denser  than  it  had  been  the  preceding 
spring.  It  was  as  Colonel  Meriwether  said,  the  wagons 
almost  touched  from  the  Platte  to  the  Rockies.  They  came 
on,  a  vast,  continuous  stream  of  hope,  confidence  and  youth. 
I,  who  stemmed  that  current,  alone  was  unlike  it  in  all  ways. 

One  thing  only  quickened  my  laggard  heart,  and  thai  was 
the  all  prevalent  talk  of  war.  The  debates  of  Lincoln  and 
Douglas,  the  consequences  of  Lincoln's  possible  election, 
the  growing  dissensions  in  the  Army  over  Buchanan's  prac- 
tically overt  acts  of  war — these  made  the  sole  topics  of  con- 
versation. I  heard  my  own  section,  my  own  State^  criticised 
bitterly,  and  all  Southerners  called  traitors  to  that  flag  I  had 
seen  flying  over  the  frontiers  of  the  West.  At  times,  I  say, 
these  things  caused  my  blood  to  stir  once  more,  though  per- 
haps it  was  not  all  through  patriotism. 

At  last,  after  weeks  of  travel  across  a  disturbed  country,  I 
finally  reached  the  angry  hive  of  political  dissension  at 
Washington.  Here  I  was  near  home,  but  did  not  tarry, 
and  passed  thence  by  stage  to  Leesburg,  in  Virginia;  and  so 
finally  came  back  into  our  little  valley  and  the  quiet  town  of 
Wallingford.  I  had  gone  away  the  \iclim  of  misfortune;  1 
returned  home  with  a  broken  word  and  an  unfinished  promise 
and  a  shaken  heart.    That  was  my  return. 

I  got  me  a  horse  at  Wallingford  bams,  and  rode  out  to 
Cowles'  Farms,  At  the  gale  I  halted  and  looked  in  over 
the  wide  lawns.  It  seemed  to  me  I  noted  a  change  in  them 
as  in  myself.    The  grass  was  unkempt,  the  flower  beds 
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showed  little  attention.  The  very  scats  upon  the  distant 
gallery  seemed  unfamiliar,  as  though  arranged  by  some  C3irt- 
less  hand.  I  opened  the  gate  for  myself,  rode  up  to  the  old 
stoop  and  dismounted,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  there 
without  a  boy  to  take  my  horse.  I  walked  slowly  up  the 
steps  to  the  great  front  door  of  the  old  house.  No  scrvanl 
came  to  meet  me,  grinning.  I,  grandson  of  the  man  who 
btiilt  that  house,  my  father's  home  and  mine,  lifted  the  bra- 
zen knocker  of  the  door  and  heard  no  footstep  anticipate  m/ 
knock.     The  place  sounded  empty. 

Finally  there  came  a  shuffling  footfall  and  the  door  was 
opened,  but  there  stood  before  me  no  one  that  I  rccognlxed. 
It  was  a  smallish,  oldish,  grayish  man  who  opened  the  door 
and  smiled  in  query  at  me. 

"I  am  John  Cowles,  sir,"  I  said,  hesitating.  "Yourself  I 
do  not  seem  to  know " 

"My  name  is  Halliday,  Mr.  Cowles,"  he  replied.  \  fiush 
of  hiuniliation  came  to  my  face. 

"I  should  know  you.    You  were  my  father's  creditor." 

"  Yes,  sir,  my  firm  was  the  holder  of  certain  obligations  at 
the  time  of  your  father's  death.  You  have  been  gone  very 
long  without  word  to  us.    Meantime,  pending  any  action — " 

"You  have  moved  in!" 

"I  have  ventured  to  take  possession,  Mr.  Cowlcs.  That 
was  as  your  mother  wished.  She  waived  all  her  rights  and 
surrendered  everything,  said  all  the  debts  must  be  paid " 

"Of  course " 

"  And  all  we  could  prevail  upon  her  to  do  was  to  take  up 
her  quarters  there  in  one  of  the  little  houses." 

He  pointed  with  this  euphemism  toward  our  old  serx^anis* 
quarters.    So  there  was  my  mother,  a  woman  gently  reare<* 
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tenderly  cared  for  all  her  life,  living  in  a  cabin  where  once 
slaves  had  lived.  And  I  had  come  back  lo  her,  to  tell  a  story 
such  as  mine! 

*'I  hope,"  said  he,  hesitating,  "that  all  these  matters  may 
presently  be  adjusted.  But  first  I  ask  you  to  influence  your 
mother  to  come  back  into  the  place  and  take  up  her  resi- 
dence." 

I  smiled  slowly.  "You  hardly  understand  her,"  I  said. 
"I  doubt  if  my  influence  will  suffice  for  that.  But  I  shall 
meet  you  again."     I  was  turning  away. 

"Your  mother,  I  believe,  is  not  here — she  went  over  to 
WaUingford.  I  think  it  is  the  day  when  she  goes  to  thi  iittle 
church " 

"Yes,  I  know.  If  you  will  excuse  me  I  shall  ride  over  to 
see  if  I  can  fmd  her."  He  bowed.  Presently  I  was  hunting 
down  the  road  again.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  could  aever 
tolerate  the  sight  of  a  stranger  as  master  at  Cowies*  Farms. 
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I  FOUND  her  at  the  churchyan 
house*  She  was  just  turning  i 
low  sandstone  wall  which  &u] 
ground  and  separated  it  from  the  sp\ 
the  little  stone  church.  It  was  a  bea 
the  sun  came  through  the  great  oaks 
an  ax,  resting  upon  blue  grass  that  ha 
— a  spot  virgin  as  it  was  before  old  Lo] 
it  in  his  loose  ownership.  Everything 
and  gentleness. 

I  knew  what  it  was  that  she  lookc 
back  toward  that  spoilt  was  one  mi 
unpretentious,  added  to  the  many  w 
there  this  last  century  and  a  half ;  one 
stone  head-mark,  cut  simply  with  the  i 
who  rested  there^  last  in  a  long  roll  of  ( 
figure  in  the  dove-colored  gown  looke 
gave  a  new  ache  to  my  heart  lo  see  h< 

She  did  not  notice  me  as  I  slipped 
and  fastened  my  horse  at  the  long  rac 
she  turned  and  came  lo  me  with  0f)er 

*'Jack!"  she  cried.  **My  son,  ho^ 
Now  thee  has  come  back  to  thy  mothc 
head  on  my  shoulder,  but  presently  to 
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tiny.    Her  hand  stroked  my  hair,  my  unshaven  beard,  took 
in  each  line  of  my  face. 

"Thee  has  a  button  from  thy  coat,"  she  said,  reprovingly. 
"And  what  is  this  scar  on  thy  neck — thee  did  not  tell  me 
when  thee  wrote,  Jack,  what  ails  thee?"  She  looked  at  me 
closely.  "Thee  is  changed.  Thee  is  older — what  has  come 
to  thee,  my  son?" 

"Come,"  I  said  to  her  at  length,  and  led  her  toward  the 
steps  of  the  litde  church. 

Then  I  broke  out  bitterly  and  railed  against  our  ill-fortune, 
and  cursed  at  the  man  who  would  allow  her  to  live  in  ser- 
vants* quarters — indeed,  railed  at  all  of  life. 

"Thee  must  learn  to  subdue  thyself,  my  son,"  she  said. 
"It  is  only  so  that  strength  comes  to  us — when  we  bend  the 
back  to  the  furrow  God  sets  for  us.  I  am  quite  content  in 
my  little  rooms.  I  have  made  them  very  clean;  and  I  have 
with  me  a  few  things  of  my  own — a  few,  not  many." 

"But  your  neighbors,  mother,  the  Sheratons " 

"Oh,  certainly,  they  asked  me  to  live  with  them.  But  I 
was  not  moved  to  do  that.  You  see,  I  know  each  rose  bush 
and  each  apple  tree  on  our  old  place.  1  did  not  like  to  leave 
them. 

"Besides,  as  to  the  Sheratons,  Jack,"  she  began  again — 
"I  do  not  wish  to  say  one  word  to  hurt  thy  feelings,  but  Miss 
Grace " 

"What  about  Miss  Grace?" 

"Mr.  Orme,  the  gentleman  who  once  stopped  with  us  a 
w  davs " 

*0h,  Orme!  Is  he  here  again?  He  was  all  through  the 
West  with  me — I  met  him  everj'where  there.  Now  I  meet 
him  here!" 
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"He  relumed  last  summer,  and  for  most  of  his  time  has 
been  livnng  at  the  Sheratons'.  He  and  Colonel  Sheraton 
agree  very  well.  And  he  and  Miss  Grace — I  do  not  like  to 
say  these  things  to  thee,  my  son,  but  they  also  seem  to  agree." 

"  Go  on,"  I  demanded,  bitterly. 

"Whether  Miss  Grace's  fancy  has  changed,  I  do  not  know, 
but  thy  mother  ought  to  tell  thee  this,  so  that  if  she  should 
jilt  thee,  why,  then " 

"Yes,"  said  I,  slowly,  "it  would  be  hard  for  me  to  speak 
the  first  word  as  to  a  release." 

"But  if  she  does  not  love  thee,  surely  she  will  speak  that 
word.    So  then  say  good-by  to  her  and  set  about  thy  business." 

I  could  not  at  that  moment  find  it  in  my  heart  to  speak 
further.  We  rose  and  walked  down  to  the  street  of  the  Uitle 
town,  and  at  the  tavern  barn  I  secured  a  conveyance  which 
took  us  both  back  to  what  had  once  been  our  home.  It  vras 
my  mother's  hands  which,  at  a  blackened  old  fireplace,  in 
a  former  slave's  cabin,  prepared  what  we  ate  that  eveniog. 
Then,  as  the  sun  sank  in  a  warm  glow^  tjeyond  the  old  Blue 
Ridge,  and  our  little  valley  lay  there  warm  and  peaceful  as 
of  old,  I  drew  her  to  the  rude  porch  of  the  whitewashed  cabin, 
and  we  looked  out,  and  talked  of  things  which  must  be  men* 
tioncd.  I  told  her — told  her  all  my  sad  and  bitter  story, 
from  end  to  end. 

"This,  then,"  I  concluded,  more  than  an  hour  after  I  had 
begun,  "is  what  I  have  brought  back  to  you — failure^  failure, 
nothing  but  failure." 

We  sat  in  silence,  looking  out  into  the  starry  night,  how 
long  I  do  not  know.  Then  I  heard  her  pray,  openly,  as  was 
not  the  custom  of  her  people.  "Lord,  this  is  not  my  wflL 
Is  this  Thy  wiU?" 
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After  a  time  she  put  her  hand  u]>on  mine.  "My  son, 
now  let  us  reason  what  is  the  law.  From  the  law  no  man 
may  escape.  Let  us  see  who  is  ihc  criminal.  And  if  that 
be  thee,  then  let  my  son  have  his  punishmt-nt." 

I  allowed  the  edge  of  her  gentle  words  to  bite  into  my  soul, 
but  I  could  not  speak. 

'*But  one  thing  I  know,"  she  concluded,  *'thee  is  John 
Cowles,  the  son  of  my  husband,  John;  and  thee  at  the  last 
H-ill  do  what  is  right,  what  thy  heart  says  to  thee  is  right,'* 

She  kissed  me  on  the  cheek  and  so  arose.  All  that  night 
I  felt  her  prayers. 
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THE  next  morning  at  the  proper  hour  I  started  for 
the  Sheraton  mansion.  This  time  it  was  not  mj 
old  horse  Satan  that  I  rode.  My  mother  told  mc 
that  Satan  had  been  given  over  under  the  blanket  chattel 
mortgage,  and  sold  at  the  town  livery  stable  to  some  pur- 
chaser, whom  she  did  not  know,  who  had  taken  the  horse  out 
of  the  country.  I  reflected  bitterly  upon  the  changes  in  my 
fortunes  since  the  last  time  I  rode  this  way. 

At  least  I  was  not  so  much  coward  as  to  turn  about.  So 
presently  I  rode  up  the  little  pitch  from  the  trough  road  and 
pulled  the  gate  latch  with  my  riding  crop.  And  then,  as 
though  it  were  by  appointment,  precisely  as  I  saw  her  that 
morning  last  spring — a  hundred  years  ago  it  seemed  to  me — 
I  saw  Grace  Sheraton  coming  do\vn  the  walk  toward  me, 
tall,  thin.  Alas!  she  did  not  fill  my  eye.  She  was  elegantly 
clad,  as  usual.  I  had  liefer  seen  dress  of  skins.  Her  dainty 
boots  clicked  on  the  gravel.     A  moccasin  would  not. 

I  threw  my  rein  over  the  hook  at  the  iron  arm  of  the  stone 
gate  pillar  and,  hat  in  hand,  I  went  to  meet  her.  I  iR*as  an 
older  man  now.  I  was  done  with  roystering  and  fighting, 
and  the  kissing  of  country  girls  all  across  the  land.  I  did 
not  prison  Grace  Sheraton  against  the  stone  gate  pillar  now, 
and  kiss  her  against  her  will  until  she  became  willing.  All  I 
did  was  to  lift  her  hand  and  kiss  her  ^ger  tips. 
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She  was  changed.  I  feU  that  rather  than  saw  it.  If  any- 
thing, she  was  thinner,  her  face  had  a  deeper  olive  tint,  her 
eyes  were  darker.  Her  expression  was  gay,  feverish,  yet  not 
natural,  as  she  approached.  What  was  it  that  sat  upon  her 
face — melancholy,  or  fear,  or  sorrow,  or  resentment?  I  was 
never  very  bright  of  mind.     I  do  not  know. 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you,'*  she  said  to  me  at  length,  awk- 
wardly. 

"And  I  to  see  you,  of  course."    I  misdoubt  we  both  lied, 

**It  is  very  sad,  your  home-coming  thus,"  she  added;  at 
which  clue  I  caught  gladly- 

**yes,  matters  could  hardly  be  worse  for  us." 

"Your  mother  would  not  come  to  us.  We  asked  her.  We 
feel  deeply  mortified.  But  now — we  hope  you  both  will 
come." 

*'We  arc  beggars  now,  Miss  Grace,"  I  said.  *'I  need 
time  to  look  around,  to  hit  upon  some  plan  of  life.  I  must 
make  another  home  for  myself,  and  for " 

*'For  me?"  She  faced  me  squarely  now,  eye  to  eye.  A 
smile  was  on  her  lips,  and  it  seemed  to  me  a  bitter  one,  but 
I  could  not  guess  what  was  hidden  in  her  mind.  1  saw  her 
cheek  flush  slowly,  deeper  than  was  usual  with  a  Sheraton 
girl 

*'  For  my  wife,  as  soon  as  that  may  be,"  I  answered,  as  red 
as  she. 

**I  learn  that  you  did  not  see  Colonel  Meriwether,"  she 
went  on  jxjlitely. 

"How  did  you  know  it?" 

"Through  Captain  Orme." 

"Yes,"  said  I,  quiedy,  "I  have  heard  of  Captain  Orme — 
much  of  him — very  much."    Still  1  could  not  read  her  face. 
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"He  was  with  us  a  long  time  this  summer/*  she  resumed, 
presently.  "Some  two  weeks  ago  he  left,  for  Charleston,  I 
think.    He  has  much  business  about  the  country." 

"Much  business,"  I  assented,  "in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. But  most  of  all  with  men  of  the  Anny.  So  Captain 
Ormc — since  we  must  call  him  Captain  and  not  minister — 
was  so  good  as  to  inform  you  of  my  private  matters." 

"Yes."  Again  she  looked  at  me  squarely,  with  defiance. 
"I  know  all  about  it.     I  know  all  about  that  girl." 

So  there  it  was!  But  I  kept  myself  under  whip  hand  slilL 
"I  am  very  glad.  It  will  save  me  telling  you  of  myself.  It 
is  not  always  that  one  has  the  good  fortune  of  such  early 
messengers." 

"Go  on,"  she  said  bitterly,  "tell  me  about  her." 

"I  have  no  praises  to  sound  for  her.  I  do  not  wish  to 
speak  of  this,  if  you  prefer  to  hear  it  from  others  than  myself." 

She  only  smiled  enigmatically,  her  mouth  crooking  in 
some  confidence  she  held  with  herself,  but  not  with  me. 
"It  was  natural,"  she  said  at  last,  slowly.  "Doubtless  I 
would  have  done  as  she  did.  Doubtless  any  other  man 
would  have  done  precisely  as  you  did.  That  is  the  way 
with  men.  After  all,  I  supf>ose  the  world  is  the  world,  and 
that  we  are  as  we  are.  The  girl  who  is  closest  to  a  man  has 
the  best  chance  with  him.  Opportunity  is  much,  very 
much.     Secrecy  is  everything." 

I  found  nothing  which  suited  me  to  say;  but  presently  she 
went  on,  again  leaning  on  the  ivy-covered  stone  pillar  of  the 
gate,  her  liat  held  by  its  strings  at  her  side,  her  body  not  im- 
prisoned by  my  arms. 

"Why  should  you  not  both  have  done  so?"  she  resumed, 
bitterly.    "We  are  all  human." 
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'*  Why  should  we  not  have  done  what — what  is  it  that  you 
mean?"  I  demanded  of  her. 

"Why,  there  was  she,  engaged  to  Mr.  Belknap,  as  I  am 
told;  and  there  were  you,  engaged  to  a  certain  young  lady 
by  the  name  of  Grace  Sheraton,  very  far  away.  And  you 
were  conveniently  lost — very  conveniently — and  you  found 
each  other's  society  agreeable.  You  kept  away  for  some 
weeks  or  months,  both  of  you  forgetting.  It  was  idyllic — 
ideal.  You  were  not  precisely  babes  in  the  woods.  You  were 
a  man  and  a  woman.  I  presume  you  enjoyed  yourselves, 
after  a  very  possible  little  fashion — I  do  not  blame  you — I 
say  I  might  have  done  the  same.  I  should  like  to  know  it  for 
a  time  myself — freedom  I  I  do  not  blame  you.  Only,"  she 
said  slowly,  *'in  society  we  do  not  have  freedom.  Here  it  is 
diflFerent.    I  suppose  diflFerent  laws  apply,  different  customs!" 

"Miss  Grace,"  said  I,  '*I  do  not  in  the  least  understand 
you.    You  are  not  the  same  girl  I  left." 

"No,  I  am  not.  But  that  is  not  my  fault.  Can  not  a 
woman  be  free  as  much  as  a  man?  Have  I  not  right  as 
much  as  you?    Have  you  not  been  free?" 

"One  thing  only  I  want  to  say,"  I  rejoined,  "and  it  is 
this,  which  I  ought  not  to  say  at  all.  If  you  mean  anything 
regarding  Ellen  Meriwether,  I  have  to  tell  you,  or  any  one, 
that  she  is  clean — mind,  body,  soul,  heart — as  clean  as  when 
I  saw  her  first." 

"Do  you  know,  I  like  you  for  saying  that!"  she  retorted. 
"I  would  never  marry  a  man  who  knew  notliing  of  other 
women — I  don't  want  a  milksop;  and  I  would  not  marry  a 
man  who  would  not  lie  for  the  sake  of  a  sweetheart.  You 
lie  beautifully!  Do  you  know,  Jack,  I  believe  you  are  a  bit 
of  a  gentleman,  after  alll 
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"  But  tell  me,  when  is  the  wedding  to  bc?*^  This  last  with 
obvious  effort. 

"You  have  not  advised  me." 

"Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  meant  your  marriage  with 
Ellen  Meriwether.  I  supposed  of  course  you  had  quite  for- 
gotten me!" 

"Ellen  Meriwether  is  already  married,"  I  said  to  her,  with 
a  calmness  which  surprised  myself.  But  what  surprised  mc 
most  was  the  change  which  came  upon  her  face  at  the 
words — the  flush— the  gleam  of  triumph,  of  satisfaclioo,  I 
guessed  this  much  and  no  more — that  she  had  had  certain 
plans,  and  that  now  she  had  other  plans,  changed  with 
lightning  swiftness,  and  by  reason  of  my  words. 

"Lieutenant Lawrence  Belknapand  Miss  EUen  Meriwether 
were  married,  I  presume,  some  time  after  I  started  for  the 
East,"  I  went  on.  '*  But  they  were  never  engaged  before  our 
return  to  the  settlements.   It  was  all  very  suddenly  arranged." 

"How  like  a  story-book!  So  he  forgot  her  little  inddents 
with  you — all  summer — side  by  side — day  and  night  1  How 
romantic  1  I  don't  know  that  I  could  have  done  so  much, 
had  I  been  a  main,  and  myself  not  guilty  of  the  same  ioddetit& 
At  least,  he  kept  his  promise." 

"There  had  never  been  any  promise  at  all  between  them." 

"Then  Captain  Ormc  was  quite  mistaken?" 

"Captain  Ormc  does  not  trouble  himself  always  to  be 
accurate." 

"At  least,  then,  you  are  unmarried,  Jack?" 

"Yes,  and  likely  to  be  for  some  yeare." 

Now  her  face  changed  once  more.  Whether  by  plan  of  her 
own  or  not,  I  cannot  say,  but  it  softened  to  a  more  gentle — shall 
I  say  a  more  beseeching  look?    Was  it  that  I  again  was  at 
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her  side,  that  old  associations  awakened?  Or  was  il  bec&use 
she  was  keen,  shrewd  and  in  control  of  herself,  able  to  make 
plans  to  her  own  advantage?  I  cannot  tell  as  to  that.  But  I 
saw  her  face  soften,  and  her  voice  was  gentle  when  she  spoke. 

"What  do  you  mean,  Jack?"  she  asked. 

If  there  was  not  love  and  caress  in  her  tones,  then  I  could 
not  detect  the  counterfeit.  I  reiterate,  if  I  should  live  a 
thousand  years,  I  should  know  nothing  of  women,  nothing. 
We  men  are  but  toys  with  them*  As  in  life  and  in  sex  man 
is  in  nature's  plan  no  master,  no  chooser,  but  merely  an 
incident;  so,  indeed,  I  believe  that  he  is  thus  always  with  a 
woman — only  an  incident.  With  women  we  are  toys. 
They  play  with  us.  We  never  read  them.  They  arc  the 
mystery  of  the  world.  When  they  would  deceive  us  it  is 
beyond  all  our  art  to  read  them.  Never  shall  man,  even  the 
wisest,  fathom  the  shallowest  depths  of  a  woman's  heart. 
Their  superiors?  God!  we  are  their  slaves,  and  the  stronger 
we  are  as  men,  the  more  are  we  enslaved. 

Had  it  been  left  to  my  judgment  to  pronounce,  I  should 
have  called  her  emotion  now  a  genuine  one.  Mocking, 
cynical,  contemptuous  she  might  have  been,  and  il  would 
have  suited  my  o\^^l  mood.  But  what  was  it  now  on  the 
face  of  Grace  Sheraton,  girl  of  a  proud  family,  woman  I  once 
had  kissed  here  at  this  very  place  until  she  blushed — kissed 
until  she  warmed — until  she 

But  now  I  know  she  changed  once  again,  and  I  know 
that  this  time  I  read  her  look  aright.  It  was  pathos  on  her 
face,  and  terror.  Her  eye  was  that  of  the  stricken  antelope 
in  dread  of  the  pursuer. 

"Jack,"  she  whispered,  "don't  leave  mel  Jack,  /  sliail 
need  youl" 
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Before  I  could  resolve  any  questions  in  my  mind,  I  beard 
behind  us  the  sound  of  approaching  hoofs,  and  there  rode 
up  to  the  gate  her  brother,  Harry  Sheraton,  who  dismounted 
and  hitched  his  horse  near  mine,  saluting  me  as  he  pushed 
open  the  great  gate.  It  was  the  first  lime  I  had  seen  him 
since  my  return. 

"Am  I  intruding?"  he  asked.  ''I'm  awfully  glad  to  see 
you,  Cowles — I  heard  below  you  were  home.  You've  had  a 
long  journey." 

'*Yes,"  I  answered,  "longer  than  1  had  planned,  by  many 
weeks.  And  now  1  am  glad  to  be  back  once  more.  No — " 
in  answer  to  his  turning  toward  his  horse  as  though  he  would 
leave  us.  "You  are  looking  well,  Harry,  Indeed,  cvcx}'- 
thing  in  old  Virginia  is  good  to  see  again." 

"Wish  I  could  be  as  polite  with  you.  Have  you  been  sick? 
And,  I  say,  you  did  meet  the  savages,  didnU  you?" 

I  knew  he  meant  the  scar  on  the  side  of  my  neck,  which 
still  was  rather  evident,  but  I  did  not  care  to  repeat  the  old 
story  again.  "Yes,"  I  answered  a  bit  shortly,  "rather a  near 
thing  of  it.  I  presume  Captain  Orme  told  you?"  I  turned 
to  Miss  Grace,  who  then  admitted  that  she  had  heard  some- 
thing of  the  surgery  which  had  thus  left  its  mark.  Hairy 
seemed  puzzled,  so  I  saw  it  was  news  to  him.  Miss  Grace 
reUcved  the  situation  somewhat  by  turning  toward  the  house, 
i  am  sure  you  will  want  to  talk  with  Jack,"  she  said  to 
him*  "And  listen,  Harry,  you  must  have  him  and  M«. 
Cowles  over  here  this  very  evening — we  cannot  think  of  her 
Uving  alone  at  the  old  place.  I  shall  send  Cato  down  with 
the  carnage  directly,  and  you  may  drive  over  after  Mrs. 
Cowles."  She  held  out  her  hand  to  me.  "At  dinner  to- 
m'ght,  then?" 
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I  bowed,  saying  that  we  would  be  very  happy,  by  which 
I  meant  that  we  v^'ould  be  very  miserable. 

This,  then,  was  all  that  had  been  determined  by  my  visiti 
I  was  still  an  engaged  man.  E\ndenlly  nothing  otherwise 
tiad  been  discussed  in  the  Sheraton  family  councils,  if  any 
such  had  been  held.  U  never  suitor  in  Old  Virginia  rode  up 
in  sorrier  case  than  mine  that  morning,  as  I  came  to  call  upon 
my  fiancee,  certainly  did  never  one  depart  in  more  uncertain 
frame  of  mind  than  mine  at  this  ver>'  moment.  I  presume 
that  young  Sheraton  felt  something  of  this,  for  he  l>egan 
awkwardly  to  speak  of  matters  rclaied  thereto. 

"It*s  awfully  hard,"  he  began,  **to  see  strangers  there  in 
your  own  house — ^I  know  it  must  be  hard.  But  I  say,  your 
father  must  have  plunged  heavily  on  those  lands  over  West 
in  the  mountains,  I've  heard  they're  very  rich  in  coal,  and 
that  all  that  was  necessary  was  simply  cash  or  credit  enough 
to  tide  the  deal  over  till  next  year's  crops." 

"My  father  alwa>^  said  there  was  a  great  fortune  in  the 
lands,"  I  replied.  "Yes,  I  think  another  year  would  have 
seen  him  through;  but  that  year  -was  not  to  come  for  him.*^ 

"But  couldn't  funds  be  raised  somehow,  even  yet?" 

I  shook  my  head.  "It  is  going  to  be  hard  in  these  times 
to  raise  funds  in  any  way.  Values  are  bad  now,  and  if  the 
Republican  party  elects  Lincoln  next  month,  there  will  be 
no  such  things  as  values  left  in  Virginia.  1  don't  sec  how 
anything  can  save  our  property." 

"Well,  I'm  not  so  sure,"  he  went  on,  embarrassed,  "My 
father  and  I  have  been  talking  over  these  matters,  and  we 
concluded  to  ask  you  if  we  might  not  take  a  hand  in  this. 
At  least,  we  have  agreed  all  along  that — in  this  case  you  know 
— you  and  my  sister — we  have  planned  definitely  that  you 
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should  live  in  your  old  place  We're  going  lo  lake  that  onr. 
The  redemption  time  has  plenty  of  margin,  and  wc  aa'i 
allow  those  people  to  come  in  here  and  steal  one  of  th«  otd 
Virginia  places  in  thai  way.  We  are  going  lo  arrange  lo 
hold  that  for  you  and  my  sister,  and  we  thought  that  pcrhafK 
in  time  somctliing  could  be  worked  out  of  the  rest  of  ll 
property  in  the  same  way.  That  is,  unless  Colonel  Mi 
wether,  yoiu-  father's  partner,^  shall  offer  some  better  sohi*' 
lion.     I  suppose  you  talked  it  over  with  him?" 

*'I  did  not  talk  with  him  about  it  al  all,"  saJd  I,  dulli 
For  many  reasons  I  did  not  care  to  repeat  all  of  my  story 
him.    I  had  told  it  often  enough  already.     "None  the 
it  seems  very  generous  of  you  and  your  father  to  take 
interest  in  me.    It  would  be  very  churlish  of  me  if  I  did 
appreciate  it.     But  I  trust  nothing  has  been  done  as  yet — 

"You  trust  not?    Why,  Cowles,  you  speak  as  though 
did  not  want  us  to  do  it." 

"I  do  not,"  said  I. 

"Oh,  then " 

"You  know  our  family  well  enough," 

"That's  true.  But  you  won't  be  offended  if  I  suggest  (o 
you  that  there  are  two  sides  to  this,  and  two  prides.  All  the 
country  knows  of  your  engagement,  and  now  that  you  hare 
returned,  it  will  be  expected  that  my  sister  will  sci  the  da 
before  long.  Of  course,  we  shouldn't  want  my  sister 
begin  loo  far  down— oh,  damn  it,  Cowles,  you  know  wfaai  I 
mean." 

"1  presume  so,"  said  I  to  him,  slowly.  "But  suppose  thit 
your  sister  should  offer  to  her  friends  the  explanatloo  that 
the  change  in  my  fortunes  no  longer  leaves  desirable  ihi* 
alliance  with  my  family?" 
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"Do  you  suggest  that?" 

**I  have  not  done  so." 

"Has  she  suggested  it?" 

"We  have  not  talked  of  it,  yet  it  might  be  ha»a  for  your 
sister  to  share  a  lot  so  humble  and  so  uncertain." 

"That  I  presume  will  be  for  her  to  decide,'*  he  said  slowly. 
''I  admit  it  is  a  hard  question  all  around.  But,  of  course,  in 
a  matter  of  this  kind,  the  man  has  to  carry  the  heavy  end  of 
the  log  if  there  is  one.  If  that  falls  to  you,  we  know  you  will 
not  complain." 

"No,"  said  I,  "I  hope  not." 

His  forehead  still  remained  furrowed  with  the  old  Shera* 
ton  wrinkles.  He  seemed  uneasy.  "By  Jove,"  he  broke 
out  at  length,  flushing  as  he  turned  to  me,  "it  is  hard  for  a 
fellow  to  tell  sometimes  what's  right,  isn't  it?  Jack,  you 
remember  Jennie  Williams,  across  under  Caloctin?" 

I  nodded.  "I  thought  you  two  were  going  to  make  a 
match  of  it  sometime/'  1  said. 

"Prettiest  girl  in  the  valley,"  he  assented;  "but  her  family 
is  hardly  what  wc  would  call  the  best,  you  know."  I  looked 
at  him  very  hard. 

"Then  why  did  you  go  there  so  often  all  last  year?"  I 
asked  him.     "Might  she  not  think " 

He  flushed  still  more,  his  mouth  twitching  now.  "Jack,'* 
he  said,  "it's  all  through.  I  want  to  ask  you.  I  ought  to 
marry  Jennie  Williams,  but " 

Now  I  looked  at  him  full  and  hard,  and  guessed.  Per- 
haps my  face  was  grave.  I  was  beginning  to  wonder  whether 
there  was  one  clean  thing  in  all  the  world. 

"Oh,  she  can  marry,"  went  on  Harr\'.  "No  difficulty 
about  that.     She  has  another  beau  who  loves  her  to  dis- 
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traction,  and  who  doesn't  in  the  least  suspect — a  decent  sort 
of  a  fellow,  a  young  farmer  of  her  own  class.*' 

"And,  in  your  belief,  that  wedding  should  go  on?" 

He  shifted  uneasily. 

"When  is  this  wedding  to  be?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  naturally,  very  soon,'*  he  answered.  *1  am  doing' 
ELS  handsome  a  thing  as  I  know  how  by  her.  Sometimes  it's 
mighty  hard  to  do  the  handsome  thing — even  mighty  hard  to 
know  what  is  the  handsome  thing  itself." 

"Yes,"  said  I.     But  who  was  I  that  I  should  judge  him? 

"If  you  were  just  where  I  am,"  asked  Harry  Sheraton, 
slowly,  "what  would  you  do?  I'd  like  to  do  what  is  right, 
you  know." 

"Oh  no,  you  don't,  Harry,"  I  broke  out.  "You  want  to 
do  what  is  easiest.  If  you  wanted  to  do  what  is  right,  you'd 
never  ask  me  nor  any  one  else.  Don't  ask  me,  because  I 
don't  know.  Suppose  you  were  in  the  case  of  that  other 
young  man  who  loves  her?  Suppose  he  did  not  know — or 
suppose  he  did  know.    What  would  be  right  for  him?" 

"Heavy  end  of  the  log  for  him,"  admitted  he,  grimly. 
"That's  true,  sure  as  you're  bom," 

"When  one  docs  not  love  a  girl,  and  sees  no  happiness  in 
the  thought  of  living  with  her  all  his  life,  what  squares  thai, 
Harry,  in  your  opinion?" 

"I've  just  asked  you,"  he  rejoined.  "Why  do  you  ask 
me?  You  say  one  ought  to  know  what  is  right  in  his  own 
case  without  any  such  asking,  and  1  say  that  isn't  alvft/t 
true,  Oh,  damn  it  all,  anyway.  Why  are  we  made  the  ^imy 
we  are?  " 

"If  only  the  girl  in  each  case  would  be  content  by  having 
the  handsome  thing  done  by  herl"  said  1,  bitterly. 
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IT  IS  not  necessary  for  me  to  state  that  dinner  in  the 
Sheraton  hall,  with  its  dull  mahogany  and  its  shining 
silver  and  glass,  was  barely  better  than  a  nightmare  to 
mc,  who  should  have  been  most  happy.  At  least  there  re- 
mained the  topic  of  pohtics  and  war;  and  never  was  I  more 
glad  to  plimge  into  such  matters  than  upvon  that  evening.  In 
some  way  the  dinner  hour  passed.  Miss  Grace  pleaded  a 
headache  and  left  us ;  my  mother  asked  leave;  and  presently 
our  hostess  and  host  departed.  Harry  and  I  remained  to 
stare  at  each  other  moodily,  I  admit  I  was  glad  when 
finally  he  announced  his  intention  of  retiring. 

A  servant  showed  me  my  own  room,  and  some  time  before 
midnight  T  went  up,  hoping  that  I  might  sleep.  My  long  life 
in  the  o|)en  air  had  made  all  rooms  and  roofs  seem  confining 
and  distasteful  to  me,  and  I  slept  badly  in  the  best  of  beds. 
Now  my  restlessness  so  grew  upon  me  that,  some  time  past 
midnight,  not  having  made  any  attempt  to  prepare  for  sleep, 
I  arose,  went  quietly  down  the  stair  and  out  at  the  front  door, 
to  sec  if  I  could  find  more  peace  in  the  open  air,  I  sat  down 
on  the  grass  with  my  back  against  one  of  the  big  oaks,  and  so 
continued  brooding  moodily  over  my  affairs,  confused  as 
they  had  now  become. 

By  this  time  every  one  of  the  household  had  retired.  I 
was  surprised,  therefore,  when  I  saw  a  faint  streak  of  light 
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from  one  of  the  windows  flash  out  across  the  lawn.  Not 
wishing  to  intrude,  I  rose  quietly  and  changed  my  position, 
passing  around  the  tree.  Almost  at  that  instant  I  saw  the 
figure  of  a  man  appear  from  the  shrubbery  and  walk  directly 
toward  the  house,  apparently  headed  for  the  window  from 
which  emerged  the  light. 

I  watched  him  advance,  and  when  I  saw  him  reach  the 
heavily  barred  trellis  which  ran  up  to  the  second  galler)-,  1 
felt  confirmed  in  my  suspicion  that  he  was  a  burglar.  Ap- 
proaching carefully  in  the  shadow,  I  made  a  rapid  run  at 
him,  and  as  his  head  was  turned  at  the  time,  managed  to 
catch  him  about  the  neck  by  an  arm.  His  face,  thus  thrown 
back,  was  illuminated  by  the  flare  of  light.  I  saw  him 
plainly.     It  was  Gordon  Onne! 

The  light  disappeared.  There  was  no  cry  from  abo\*e. 
The  great  house,  lying  dark  and  silent,  heard  no  alarm.  I 
did  not  stop  to  reason  about  this,  but  tightened  my  grip  upon 
him  in  so  fell  a  fashion  that  all  his  arts  in  ^Testling  could 
avail  him  nothing.  I  had  caught  him  from  behind,  and  now 
I  held  him  with  a  hand  on  each  of  his  arms  above  the  elbow. 
No  man  could  escape  me  when  I  had  that  hold. 

He  did  not  speak,  but  struggled  silently  with  all  his  power 
At  length  he  relaxed  a  trifle.  I  stood  close  to  him,  slipped 
my  left  arm  under  his  left  along  his  back,  and  caught  his 
right  arm  in  my  left  hand.  Then  1  took  from  his  pkocket  a 
pistol,  which  I  put  into  my  own.  I  felt  in  his  clothing,  and 
finally  discovered  a  knife^  hidden  in  a  scabbard  at  the  back 
of  his  neck.  I  drew  it  out — a  long-bladed,  ivorj'  thing  1 
found  it  later,  with  gold  let  into  the  hilt  and  woven  into  the 
steel. 

He  eased  himself  in  my  grip  as  much  as  he  could,  waiting, 
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&s  I  knew,  for  his  chance  to  twist  and  jijrapple  mth  me.  1 
could  feel  him  breathing  deeply  and  easily,  resting,  waiting 
for  his  time,  using  his  brains  to  aid  his  body  ^^^lh  perfect 
deliberation. 

"It's  no  use,  Ormc,"  I  said  to  him,  finally.  "I  can  wring 
your  neck,  or  break  your  back,  or  twisl  your  arms  off,  and 
by  God!  I've  a  notion  to  do  them  all.  If  you  make  any  at- 
tempt to  get  away  Tm  going  to  kill  you.     Now  come  along." 

I  shoved  him  ahead  of  me,  his  arms  pinioned,  until  we 
foimd  a  scat  far  away  in  a  dark  portion  of  the  great  front 
yard.  Here  1  pushed  him  down  and  took  the  other  end  of 
the  seat,  covering  him  with  his  own  pistol. 

"Now,"  I  demanded,  ''tell  me  what  you  are  doing  here." 

"You  have  your  privilege  at  guessing,"  he  sneered,  in  his 
easy,  mocking  way.  "  Have  you  never  taken  a  little  adven- 
ture of  this  sort  yourself?" 

"Ah,  some  servant  girl — at  your  host's  house.  Excellent 
adventure.     But  this  is  your  last  one,"  I  said  to  him. 

"Is  it  so,"  he  sneered,  "Then  let  me  make  my  prayersl" 
He  mocked  at  me,  and  had  no  fear  of  me  whatever. 

"In  Virginia  we  keep  the  shotgun  for  men  who  prowl 
around  houses  at  night.    What  are  you  doing  here?" 

"You  have  no  right  to  ask.    It  is  not  your  house." 

"There  was  a  light,"  said  I.  "For  that  reason  I  have  a 
right  to  ask.  I  am  a  guest,  and  a  guest  has  duties  as  well  as 
a  host." 

A  certain  change  in  mood  seized  him.  "If  I  give  you 
parole,"  he  asked,  "will  you  believe  me,  and  let  us  talk 
freely?" 

"Yes,"  said  I  at  length,  slowly.  "You  are  a  liar;  but  I 
do  not  think  you  will  break  parole." 
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"You  gauge  me  with  perfect  accuracy/*  he 
'*That  is  why  I  wish  to  talk." 

I  threw  the  pistol  on  the  seat  between  us.  *  What  is  it 
you  want  to  know/'  I  asked.  "And  again  I  ask  you,  why 
arc  you  here,  when  you  are  supposed  to  be  in  South  Caro- 
Una?" 

"  I  have  business  here.  You  cost  me  my  chance  out  there 
in  the  West,"  he  answered,  slowly.  "In  turn  I  cost  you 
your  chance  there.  I  shall  cost  you  other  things  here.  I 
said  you  should  pay  my  debt."  He  motioned  toward  my 
neck  with  his  sh'm  finger. 

"Yes,  you  saved  my  life/'  I  said,  "and  I  have  hated  you 
for  that  ever  since." 

"Will  you  make  me  one  promise?"  he  asked. 

"Perhaps,  but  not  in  advance," 

"And  will  you  keep  it?" 

"If  I  make  it." 

"Will  you  promise  me  to  do  one  thing  you  have  already 
promised  to  do?" 

"Orme,  I  am  in  no  mood  to  sit  here  and  gossip  like  an 
eld  woman." 

"Oh,  don't  cut  up  ugly.  You're  done  out  of  it  all  aroimd, 
in  any  case.  Belknap,  it  seems,  was  to  beat  both  you  and 
me.  Then  why  should  not  you  and  I  try  to  foi^et?  But 
now  as  to  this  little  promise.  I  was  only  going  to  ask  you 
to  do  as  much  as  Belknap,  or  less." 

"Very  well,  then," 

"I  want  you  to  promise  to  marry  Grace  Sheraton.' 

I  laughed  in  his  face.  "I  thought  you  knew  me  better 
than  that,  Orme.  I'll  attend  to  my  own  matters  for  myself. 
I  shall  not  even  ask  you  why  you  want  so  puerile  a  promise. 
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I  am  much  of  a  mind  to  shoot  you.  Tell  me,  who  arc  you, 
and  what  are  you,  and  what  are  you  doing  in  this  country?" 

"Do  you  really  want  to  know?"  he  smiled. 

**  Assuredly  I  do.     I  demand  it." 

"I  believe  I  will  tell  you,  then,"  he  said  quietly.  He  mused 
for  a  time  before  he  raised  his  head  and  went  on. 

"I  am  Charles  Gordon  Ormc,  Marquis  of  Bute  and  Rayne. 
Onc€  I  lived  in  England,  For  good  reasons  I  have  since 
lived  elsewhere.  I  am  what  is  known  as  a  black  sheep — a 
very,  very  black  one." 

**Yes,  you  are  a  retrograde,  a  renegade,  a  blackguard  and 
I  murderer,"  I  said  to  him,  calmly, 

*'A1I  of  those  things,  and  much  more,"  he  admitted,  cheer- 
fully and  calmly.  *'l  am  two  persons,  or  more  than  two.  I 
can't  in  the  least  make  all  this  plain  to  you  in  your  grade  of 
intelligence.  Perhaps  you  have  heard  of  exchangeable  per- 
sonalities?" 

*'I  have  heard  of  double  personalities,  and  double  lives," 
I  said,  "but  I  have  never  admired  them." 

"We  will  waive  your  admiration.  Let  me  say  that  I  can 
exchange  my  personality.  The  Jews  used  to  say  that  men 
of  certain  mentality  were  possessed  of  a  devil.  I  only  say 
that  I  was  a  student  in  India.  One  phrase  is  good  as  an- 
other.   The  Swami  Hamadata  was  my  teacher." 

"It  would  have  been  far  better  for  you  had  you  never 
known  him,  and  better  for  many  others,"  was  my  answer  to 
his  astonishing  discourse. 

"  Perhaps;  but  I  am  only  explaining  as  you  have  requested. 
I  am  a  Raja  Yogi.  T  have  taken  the  eight  mystic  steps. 
For  years,  even  here  in  this  country,  I  have  kept  up  the  sacred 
exercises  of  breath,  of  posture,  of  thought." 
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"All  that  means  nothing  to  me."  I  admitted  simply, 

"No,  it  means  nothing  for  me  to  tell  you  that  I  have  It 
Yama,  Niyama,  Asana.  Pranayama,  Pratyahara,  Dhanxit,^ 
Dyhana  and  Samadhi!  Yes,  I  was  something  of  an  adep( 
once.  I  learned  calm,  meditation,  contemplation,  intro- 
spection, super-conscious  reasoning^how  to  cast  my  own 
mind  to  a  distance,  how  to  bring  other  minds  close  op  to  mc 
But," — he  smiled  with  all  his  old  mockery — '"mostly  I  iaS^cA 
on  Pratyahara,  which  says  the  senses  must  be  quelled,  sub- 
dued and  set  aside!  All  religions  are  alike  to  me,  but  lixy 
must  not  intrude  on  my  own  religion.  Vd  liefer  die  tkas 
not  enjoy.  My  religion,  I  say,  is  to  play  the  great  games— 
to  adventure,  and  above  all,  to  enjoy!  That  is  why  I  am  ia 
this  country,  also  why  I  am  in  these  grounds  to-night" 

"You  are  playing  some  deeper  game  than  I  know?' 

'* I  always  am !    How  could  you  be  expected  to  undci 
what  it  took  me  years  to  learn?     But  I  suppose  in  your 
you  need  a  few  practical  and  concrete  proofs.     Let  me  show 
you  a  few  things.    Here,  put  your  hand  on  my  heart, 

I  obeyed,    "You  feel  it  beat?"  he  said.    "Now  il  sn 
beating,  does  it  not?"     And  as  I  live,  it  had  siopptd! 

"Feel  on  the  opposite  side,"  he  commanded.     I  did 
and  there  was  his  heart,  clear  across  his  body,  and  beal 
as  before  I    "Now   I    shall   stop   it   again,"  he   remarks 
calmly.      And  I  swear  it  did  stop,  and  resumed  wl 
liked! 

"Put  your  hand  upon  my  abdomen"  he  said.     I 
All  at  once  his  body  seemed  thin  and  empty,  as  a 
cocoon 

'*I  draw  all  the  organs  into  the  thorax."  he  explained 
"When  one  has  studied  under  the  Swami,  as  1  have,  be  gains 
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control  over  all  his  different  muscles,  voluntary  and  involim- 
tary.  He  can,  to  a  great  extent,  cut  off  or  increase  the  nerve 
force  in  any  muscle.  Simple  tricks  in  magic  become  easy  to 
him.  He  gains,  as  you  may  suppose,  a  certain  influence  over 
men,  and  more  especially  over  women,  if  that  be  a  part  of 
his  religion.    It  was  not  with  the  Swami.    It  is  with  me!" 

"You  arc  a  strange  man,  Orme,"  I  said,  drawing  a  long 
breath.  **The  most  dangerous  man,  the  most  singular,  the 
most  immoral  I  ever  knew." 

'*No,"  he  said,  reaching  for  his  cigar  case,  "I  was  only 
bom  without  what  you  call  morals.  They  are  not  necessar>' 
in  abstruse  thought.  Yet  in  some  ways  I  retain  the  old 
influences  of  my  own  country.  For  instance,  I  lie  as  readily 
as  I  speak  the  truth,  because  it  is  more  convenient;  but 
though  I  am  a  liar,  I  do  not  break  my  word  of  honor.  I  am 
^  *enegade,  but  I  am  still  an  English  officer!  You  have 
caught  that  distinction." 

"Yes,  I  would  trust  you,"  I  said,  **if  you  gave  me  your 
word  of  honor." 

He  turned  full  upon  me.  "By  Jove,  old  chap,"  he  said, 
with  a  queer  note  in  his  voice,  "you  touch  mc  awfully  close. 
You're  like  men  of  my  own  family — you  stir  something  in  mc 
that  I  used  to  know.  The  word  of  a  fighting  man — that's 
the  same  for  yours  and  mine;  and  that's  why  Tve  always 
admired  you.  That's  the  sort  of  man  that  wins  with  the 
best  sort  of  women." 

"You  Vicre  not  worth  the  best  sort  of  woman,"  I  said  to 
him.     "You  had  no  chance  with  Ellen  Meriwether." 

"No,  but  at  least  every  fellow  is  worth  his  own  fight  with 
himself.  1  wanted  to  be  a  gentleman  once  more.  Oh,  a 
man  may  mate  with  a  woman  of  any  color — he  does,  all  over 
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the  world.  He  may  find  a  mistress  in  any  nationality  of 
his  own  color^  or  a  wife  in  any  class  similar  to  his  own— h« 
does,  all  over  the  world.  But  a  sweetheart,  and  a  wife,  and  a 
woman — when  a  fellow  even  like  myself  finds  iumsdl  hoc- 
eslly  gone  like  that — when  he  begins  to  fight  inside  himself, 
old  India  against  old  England,  renegade  against  gentleman— 
I  say,  that's  awfully  bitter — when  he  sees  the  oiher  it^lkxm 
win.    You  won " 

'*No/'  said  I,  '*T  did  not  win.     You  know  that 
well.    There  is  no  way  in  the  world  that  I  can  win. 
can  do  is  to  keep  parole — well,  with  myself,  I  suppose/* 

"You  touch  me  awfully  close,"  he  mused  again.    "Vi 
play  big  and  fair.    You're  a  fighting  man  and  a  gentli 
and^-cxcuse  me,  but  it*s  true — an  awful  ass  all  Ln 
You^re  such  an  ass  I  almost  hesitate  to  play  the  game 
you." 

"Thank  you,"  said  I.    "But  now  take  a  very  stupid  fc 
low's  advice.    Leave  this  country,  and  don't  be  seen  about 
here  again,  for  if  so,  you  will  be  killed.'* 

"Precisely,"  he  admitted.  "In  fact,  I  was  just  inlci 
to  arrange  a  permanent  departure.  That  was  why  I 
asking  you  to  promise  me  to — in  short,  to  keep  your  otni 
promise.  There's  going  to  be  war  next  spring.  The  dreasBS 
of  this  strange  new  man  Lincoln,  out  in  the  West,  art  goiDg 
to  come  true — there  will  be  catastrophies  here.  That  b  why 
I  am  here.  War,  one  of  the  great  games,  is  something  iJul 
one  must  sometimes  cross  the  globe  to  play.  I  will  be  hat 
to  have  a  hand  in  this  one." 

"You  have  had  much  of  a  hand  in  it  already,"  1  haz- 
arded.   He  smiled  frankly, 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "one  must  live.    I  admit  I  have 
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what  you  call  a  secret  agent.  There  is  much  money  behind 
me,  big  politics,  big  commercial  interests.  I  love  the  big 
games,  and  my  game  and  my  task. — my  duty  to  my  masters, 
has  been  to  split  this  country  along  a  clean  line  from  east  to 
west,  from  ocean  to  ocean — to  make  two  countries  of  it! 
You  will  sec  that  happen,  my  friend/* 

"No  one  will  ever  see  it  happen/*  I  said  to  him,  soberly. 

** Under  which  flag,  then,  for  you?"  he  asked  quickly, 

'*The  flag  you  saw  on  the  frontier,  Orme,"  I  answered 
him.  "That  is  the  Hag  of  America,  and  will  be.  The 
frontier  is  free.     It  will  make  America  free  forever/' 

*'0h,  well/'  he  said,  "the  argument  will  be  obvious 
enough  by  next  spring — in  Aprils  I  should  guess.  And  what- 
ever you  or  I  may  think,  the  game  will  be  big,  very  big^the 
biggest  imtil  you  have  your  real  war  between  black  and 
white,  and  your  yet  bigger  one  between  yellow  and  white. 
I  imagine  old  England  will  be  in  that  with  you,  or  with  one 
of  yoUj  if  you  make  two  countries  here.  But  I  may  be  a 
wandering  Jew  on  some  other  planet  before  that  time." 

He  sat  for  a  time,  his  chin  dropped  on  his  breast.  Finally 
he  reached  mc  his  hand.  * 

"Let  me  go,"  he  said.     "I  promise  you  to  leave/* 

"To  leave  the  State?'* 

"No,  I  will  not  promise  that" 

"To  leave  the  County?" 

"Yes,  unless  war  should  bring  me  here  in  the  course  of 
my  duty.  But  I  wiW  promise  to  leave  this  town,  this  residence 
— this  girl — in  short,  I  must  do  that.  And  you  are  such  an 
ass  that  I  was  going  to  ask  you  to  promise  to  keep  your 
promise — up  there "  He  motioned  toward  the  window 
where  the  light  lately  had  been. 
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"You  do  not  ask  that  now?"  I  queried. 

"You  are  a  fighting  man,"  he  said,  suddenly.  "Let  all 
these  questions  answer  themselves  when  their  time  comes. 
Afte-  all,  I  suppose  a  woman  is  a  woman  in  the  greatest  of 
the  games,  and  one  takes  one's  chances.  Suppose  we  leave 
the  debt  unsettled  until  we  meet  some  time?  You  know,  you 
may  be  claiming  debt  of  me." 

"Will  you  be  ready?"  I  asked  him. 

"Always.  You  know  that.  Now,  may  I  go?  Is  my 
parole  ended?" 

"  It  ends  at  the  gate,"  I  said  to  him,  and  handed  him  his 
pistol.  The  knife  I  retained,  forgetfully;  but  when  I  turned 
to  offer  it  to  him  he  was  gone. 
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DURING  the  next  morning  Hany  Sheraton  gal- 
loped down  to  the  village  after  the  morning's  mail. 
On  his  return  he  handed  mc  two  letters.  One  was 
from  Captain  Matthew  Stevenson,  dated  at  Fort  Henry,  and 
informed  me  that  he  had  been  transferred  to  the  Kasl  from 
Jefferson  Barracks,  in  company  with  other  officers.  He 
hinted  at  many  changes  in  the  disposition  of  the  Army  of 
late.  His  present  purpose  in  writing,  as  he  explained,  was  to 
promise  us  that,  in  case  he  came  our  way,  he  would  certainly 
look  us  up. 

This  letter  I  put  aside  quickly,  for  the  other  seemed  to 
me  to  have  a  more  immediate  importance.  I  glanced  it  over, 
and  presently  found  occasion  to  request  a  word  or  so  with 
Colonel  Sheraton,  We  withdrew  to  his  library,  and  then  I 
handed  him  the  letter. 

"This,"  I  explained,  "is  from  Jennings  &  Jennings,  mv 
father's  agents  at  Huntington,  on  whose  advice  he  went  into 
his  coal  speculations." 

"I  see.  Their  advice  seems  to  have  been  rather  dis- 
astrous." 

"At  first  it  seemed  so,**  I  answered,  "but  now  they  advise 
me  by  no  means  to  allow  foreclosure  to  be  completed  if  it 
can  be  avoided.  The  lands  are  worth  many  times  the  price 
paid  for  them." 
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"I  see — and  they  have  some  sort  of  an  offer  as  well 

"A  half  loaf  is  belter  than  no  bread,'*  I  assented, 
think   I   ought   to  go  out  there  and   examine  all  this 
detail." 

"But  one  thing  I  don't  understand  about  this,'' 
Colonel  Sheraton,    *'your  father's  partner,  Colonel  M 
wether,  was  on  joint  paper  with  him.    What  did  he  sar 
you  when  you  saw  him?" 

"Nothing,"  T  replied.     "We  did  not  discuss  the  mat 

"What?    Thai  was  the  sole  reason  why  you  went 
see  himl" 

"  Other  matters  came  up,"  said  I.    "This  was  not 
up  at  all  between  us." 

Colonel  Sheraton  looked  at  me  keenly.    "I  must  admit, 
Mr.  Cowles,"  said  he,  slowly  weighing  his  words,  that  of 
certain  things  have  seemed  more  than  a  little  strange  lo 
If  you  will  allow  me  so  to  express  my-self ,  there  is  in  my 
house,  since  you  came,  a  sort  of  atmosphere  of  indeEnitcnc«». 
Now,  why  was  it  you  did  not  take  up  these  matters  w 
Colonel  Meriwether?     Certainly  they  were  important  lo } 
and  under  the  circumstances  they  have  a  certain  intercsi 
myself.     What  are  you  trying  to  cover  up?" 

"  Nothing  from  you  of  a  business  nature,  sir;  and  n 
from  Miss  Grace  of  any  nature  which  I  think  she  ought 
know." 

He  turned  on  me  swiftly.    "Young  man,  what  do  you 
pose  to  do  in  regard   to  my  daughrer?    I  confess  1  hs 
contemplated  certain  plans  in  your  benefit.    I  feel  it  is  tiioc 
to  mention  these  matters  with  you," 

"It  is  time,"  I  answered.    "But  if  you  please,  it 
mc  Miss  Grace  and  I  should  first  take  them  up  together, 
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she  spoken  to  you  in  any  way  that  might  lead  you  to  think 
she  would  prefer  our  engagement  to  be  broken?" 

"No,  sir.  There  has  only  been  a  vagueness  and  indefi- 
niteness  which  I  did  not  like." 

"Had  my  affairs  not  mended,  Colonel  Sheraton,  I  could 
not  have  blamed  any  of  you  for  breaking  the  engagement. 
If  conditions  prove  to  be  practically  the  same  now  as  then, 
it  is  she  who  must  decide  her  course  and  mine." 

"That  is  perfectly  honorable.  I  have  no  criticism  tc 
offer.    I  have  only  her  happiness  at  heart." 

"Then,  if  you  please,  sir,  since  I  am  rather  awkwardly  sit 
uated  here,  I  should  like  very  much  to  see  Miss  Grace  this 
morning." 

He  bowed  in  his  lofty  way  and  left  me.  Within  a  half 
hour  a  servant  brought  me  word  that  Miss  Grace  would  see 
me  in  the  drawing-room. 

She  was  sealed  in  a  wide,low  chair  near  the  sunny  window, 
half  hid  by  the  leafy  plants  that  grew  in  the  boxes  there. 
She  was  clad  in  loose  morning  wear  over  ample  crinoline,  her 
dark  hair  drawn  in  broad  bands  over  the  temples,  half  con- 
fined by  a  broad  gold  comb,  save  two  long  curls  which  hung 
down  her  neck  at  either  side.  It  seemed  to  me  she  was  very 
thin — thinner  and  darker  than  ever.  Under  her  wide  eyes 
were  hca\7  circles.  She  held  out  her  hand  to  me,  and  it  lay 
cold  and  lifeless  in  my  own.  I  made  some  pleasant  talk  of 
small  matters  as  I  might,  and  soon  as  I  could  arrived  at  the 
business  of  the  letter  I  had  received. 

"Perhaps  I  have  been  a  little  hurried,  after  all,  in  classing 
myself  as  an  absolute  pauper,"  I  explained  as  she  r'^ad 
"You  see,  I  must  go  out  there  and  look  into  these  things." 

"Going  away  again?"    She  looked  up  at  me,  startled 
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"For  a  couple  of  weeks.     And  when  I  come  bacfc« 
Grace " 

So  now  I  was  up  to  the  verge  of  that  same  old,  definite 
question. 

She  sat  up  in  the  chair  as  though  pulling  herself  togctha 
in  some  sudden  resolve,  and  looked  me  straight  in  the  face. 

'*Jack/*  she  said,  "why  should  we  wait?" 

*  To  be  sure,"  said  I*  "Only  I  do  not  want  you  to  main 
a  pauper  if  any  act  of  my  own  can  make  him  better  than  a 
pauper  in  the  meantime." 

"You  temporize,"  she  said,  bitterly.    "You  are  not 
Yet  you  came  to  me  only  last  spring,  and  you " 

"1  come  to  you  now.  Miss  Grace,"  I  said. 

"All,   what  a  difference  between  then  and   now!" 
sighed. 

For  a  time  we  could  find  nothing  fit  to  say.     At  last  I 
forced  to  bring  up  one  thing  I  did  not  like  to  mention. 

"Miss  Grace,"  said  I,  seating  myself  beside  her,  *' 
night,  or  rather  this  morning,  after  midnight,  I  found  a 
prowling  around  in  the  yard." 

She  sprang  up  as  though  shocked,  her  face  gray,  heCj 
full  of  terror. 

"  You  have  told ! "  she  exclaimed-  "  My  father  knows  that 
Captain  Orme " 

It  was  my  owntum  to  feel  surprise,  which  perhaps  I  showed 

"I  have  told  no  one.  It  seemed  to  me  that  first  I  omcht 
to  come  to  you  and  ask  you  about  this.  Why  was  Onnc 
there?" 

She  stared  at  me.  "He  told  me  he  would  oxnc  had 
some  lime,"  she  admitted  at  length.  All  the  while  she  wa* 
fighting  with  hexself,  striving,  exactly  as  Orme  had  done.  tP 
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husband  her  powers  for  an  impending  struggle.  "You 
see,"  she  added,  "he  has  secret  business  all  over  the  country 
— I  will  own  I  believe  him  to  be  in  the  secret  ser\*ice  of  the 
inner  circle  of  a  number  of  Soulhem  congressmen  and  busi- 
ness men.  He  is  in  with  the  Southern  circle — of  New  Or- 
leans, of  Charleston — Washington.  For  this  reason  he  could 
not  always  choose  his  hours  of  going  and  coming." 

"Does  your  father  know  of  his  peculiar  hours?" 

"I  presume  so,  of  course." 

**I  saw  a  hght  at  a  window,"  I  began,  "whose  window  I 
do  not  know,  doubtless  some  servant's.  It  could  not  have 
been  a  signal?" 

"A  signal?  What  do  you  mean?  Do  you  suspect  me  of 
putting  out  a  beacon  light  for  a  cheap  night  adventure  with 
some  man?  Do  you  expect  me  to  tolerate  that  sort  of  thing 
from  you?" 

**I  ask  you  to  tolerate  nothing,"  I  said.  **I  am  not  in  the 
habit  of  suspecting  Ladies.  But  I  ask  you  if  you  can  explain 
the  light  on  that  side  of  the  house." 

"Jack/*  she  said,  flinging  out  a  hand,  "forgive  me.  I 
admit  that  Captain  Ormc  and  I  carried  on  a  bit  of  a  flirta- 
tion, after  he  came  back — after  he  had  told  me  about  you. 
But  why  should  that — why,  he  did  not  know  you  were 
here." 

"No,"  said  I,  dryly,  *'I  don't  think  he  did.  I  am  glad 
to  know  that  you  found  something  to  amuse  you  in  my 
absence." 

"Let  us  not  speak  of  amusements  in  the  absence  of  each 
other,"  she  said  bitterly.  "Think  of  your  o\vn.  But  when 
you  came  back^  it  was  all  as  it  was  last  spring.  I  could  love 
no  other  man  but  you,  Jack,  and  vou  know  it.    Aftf-r  all,  if 
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we  are  quits,  let  us  slay  quits,  and  forgive,  and  forget — l^ 
forget,  Jack." 

I  sat  looking  at  her  as  she  turned  to  me,  pleading, 
ing  in  her  face»  her  gesture. 

"Jack/'  she  went  on,  **a  woman  needs  some  one  to  takr 
care  of  her,  to  love  her.  1  want  you  lo  take  care  of  mc — 
you  wouldn't  throw  me  over  for  just  a  little  thing — when  all 
the  lime  you  yourself " 

"The  light  shone  for  miles  across  the  valley/'  said  I, 

"Precisely,  and  thai  was  how  he  happened  to  come  up, 
do  not  doubt.  He  thought  we  were  still  up  about  the  pbce. 
My  father  has  always  told  him  to  make  this  his  home,  and 
not  to  go  to  the  tavern.  They  are  friends  politically,  in  many 
ways,  as  you  know." 

"The  light  then  was  that  of  some  servant?" 

"Certainly  it  was.  I  know  nothing  of  it.  It  was  an  acQ- 
dent,  and  yet  you  blame  me  as  though — why,  it  was  aU  acci- 
dent that  you  met  Captain  Orme.  TcU  me,  Jack,  did  yoo 
quarrel?    What  d\d  he  tell  you?" 

"Many  things.  He  is  no  fit  man  for  you  lo  know,  nor  for 
any  woman." 

"Do  I  not  know  thai?    I  will  never  sec  him  again.' 

"No,  he  will  never  come  back  here  again,  that  's  fairlj 
sure.  He  has  promised  that;  and  he  asked  mc  to  pronix 
one  thing,  by  the  way."   , 

"What  was  that?" 

"To  keep  my  promise  with  you.  He  asked  me  to  nairr 
you!    WTiy?" 

Infmite  wit  of  woman!  What  chance  have  we  men  agundl 
such  weapons?  It  was  coquetry  she  forced  to  her  iace,  aad 
nothing  else,  when  she  answered:  "So,  then,  be  was  liani 
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nit,  after  alll  I  did  not  know  thai.  How  tender  of  him,  to 
wish  me  married  to  another  than  himself!  The  cxmceit  of 
you  men  is  something  wondrous." 

**Mr.  Onne  was  so  kind  as  to  inform  me  that  I  was  a  gen- 
tleman, and  likewise  a  very  great  ass." 

"Did  you  promise  him  to  keep  your  promise,  Jack?" 
She  put  both  her  hands  on  mine  as  it  lay  on  the  chair  arm. 
Hei  eyes  looked  into  mine  straight  and  full.  It  would  have 
taken  more  imagination  than  mine  to  suspect  the  slightest 
flickering  in  their  lids.  '*Jack,"  she  murmured  over  and 
over  again.  "I  love  you!  I  have  never  loved  any  oyier 
man." 

"So  now,"  I  resumed,  "I  have  come  to  you  to  tell  you  of 
all  these  things,  and  to  decide  definitely  and  finally  in  re- 
gard to  our  next  plans." 

"But  you  believe  me,  Jack?  You  do  promise  to  keep 
your  promise?    You  do  love  me?" 

"I  doubt  no  woman  whom  I  wed,"  I  answered.  "I  shall 
be  gone  for  two  or  three  weeks.  As  matters  are  at  this  mo- 
ment it  would  be  folly  for  either  of  us  to  do  more  than  let 
everything  stand  precisely  as  it  is  until  we  have  had  time  to 
think.  I  shall  come  back,  Miss  Grace,  and  I  shall  ask 
your  answer." 

"Jack,  I'm  sure  of  that,"  she  murmured.  "It  is  a  grand 
thing  for  a  woman  to  have  the  promise  of  a  man  who  knows 
what  a  promise  is." 

I  winced  at  this,  as  I  had  winced  a  thousand  times  at  simi- 
lar thrusts  unconsciously  delivered  by  so  many.  "No," 
said  I,  "I  think  Onne  is  right.  I  am  only  a  very  stupid 
ass." 

She  reached  out  her  hand.    I  felt  her  fingers  close  cold 
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and  hard  on  mine,  as  though  loth  to  let  me  go.  I  kissed  her 
fingers  and  withdrew,  myself  at  least  very  glad  to  be  away. 

I  retired  presently  to  my  room  to  arrange  my  portman- 
teaus for  an  early  journey.  And  there,  filling  up  one-half 
of  the  greater  valise,  was  a  roll  of  hide,  ragged  about  its  edge. 
I  drew  it  out,  and  spread  it  fiat  upon  the  bed  before  me, 
whitened  and  roughened  with  bone,  reddened  with  blood, 
written  on  with  rude  stylus,  bearing  certain  words  which  all 
the  time,  day  and  night,  rang,  yes,  and  sang,  in  my  brain. 

**/,  John  Cowles—I,  Ellen  Meriwether— take  thee,  }or 
better^  for  worse— HU  deaihr^"     I  saw  her  name,  E4-l-e-n. 
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PRESENTLY  once  more  I  departed.  My  mothci 
also  ended  her  visit  at  Dixiana,  preferring  to  return 
to  the  t|uiet  of  her  two  little  whitewashed  rooms, 
and  the  old  Ereplacc,  and  the  sooty  pot-hooks  which  our 
people's  slaves  had  used  for  two  generations  in  the  past. 

As  to  what  I  learned  at  Huntington,  which  place  I  reached 
after  some  days  of  travel,  I  need  say  no  more  than  that  I  began 
to  see  futly  veriticd  my  father's  daring  and  his  forusighl.  The 
mailer  of  the  coal  land  speculation  was  proved  perfectly  feas- 
ible. Indeed,  ray  conference  with  our  agents  made  it  clear 
that  httle  remained  excepting  the  questions  of  a  partition  of 
interests,  or  of  joint  action  between  Colonel  Meriwether  and 
my  father's  estate.  The  right  of  redemption  still  remained, 
and  there  offered  a  definite  alternative  of  selling  a  part  of  the 
lands  and  retaining  the  remainder  clear  of  incimfibrancc.  We 
wrote  Colonel  Meriwether  all  these  facts  from  Huntington, 
requesting  his  immediate  attention.  After  this,  I  set  out  for 
home,  not  ill-plcased  with  the  outlook  of  my  material  affairs. 

All  these  details  of  surveying  and  locating  lands,  of  meas- 
uring shafts  and  drifts,  and  estimating  cubic  yards  in  coal, 
and  determining  the  status  .of  tenures  and  fees,  had  occupied 
me  longer  than  1  had  anticipated.  I  had  been  gone  two 
days  beyond  a  month,  when  finally^  somewhat  wearied  with 
stage  travel,  I  pulled  up  at  Wallingford. 
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As  I  approached  the  little  lavcm  I  heard  much  lau 
talking,  footfalls,  hurrying,  as  men  came  or  went  on  one 
errand  or  another.  A  large  party  had  evidently  arrived  on  i 
conveyance  earlier  than  my  own.  I  leaned  against  the  froct 
rail  of  the  tavern  gallery  and  waited  for  sonae  stable-boy  to 
come.  The  postmaster  carried  away  his  mail  sack,  th« 
loungers  at  the  stoop  gradually  disappeared,  and  so 
ently  I  began  to  look  about  me.  I  found  my  eyes  res 
upon  a  long  figure  at  the  farther  end  of  the  gallery,  silting 
the  shade  of  the  steep  hill  which  came  down,  almost 
as  a  house  roof,  back  of  the  tavern,  and  so  cut  off  the  ev 
sun.  It  was  apparently  a  woman,  tall  and  thin,  clad  in 
loose,  stayless  gown,  her  face  hid  in  an  extraordinarily 
green  sun-bonnet.  Her  arms  were  folded,  and  she 
motionless.  But  now  and  then  there  came  a  puff  of  smoke 
from  \\'ithin  the  caverns  of  the  sun^bopnet,  accompanied 
the  fragrant  odor  of  natural  leaf,  whose  presence  brooked 
debate  by  the  human  nose.  I  looked  at  this  stranger 
and  yet  again,  then  slowly  walked  up  and  held  out  my  hand 
No  one  in  all  the  world  who  could  counterfeit  Mandy  Mc- 
Govem,  even  so  far  away,  and  under  conditions  seemingli 
impossible  for  her  presence! 

Mandy's  pipe  well-nigh  fell  from  her  lips      "Well,  good 
God  A'mighty!    If  it  ain't  you,  sonl"  she  exclaimed. 

''Yes/^  I  smiled. 

''They  told  me  you-all  lived  somewheres  around  here**' 

"Aunt  Mandy,*'  I  interrupted.     ''Tell  me,  what  in  iS 
world  arc  you  doing  here?" 

"Why,  me  and  the  folks  just  come  down  to  look  arousd 
Her  and  her  Pa  was  comin*,  and  I  come,  too." 

**Wito  came  with  you,  Aunt  Mandy?" 
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"Still  askin*  fool  questions  like  you  didn*t  know  I  Why, 
you  know  who  it  was.  The  Colonel's  ordered  to  jine  his 
rigiment  at  Fort  Henry.  Gal  come  along  o*  him,  o'  course. 
I  come  along  with  the  gal,  o'  course.  My  boy  and  my  hus- 
band come  along  with  me,  o'  course." 

"Your  son,  Andrew  Jackson?" 

"Uh-huh.  He's  somcwhcrcs  'round,  I  reckon,  I  see 
him  lickin'  a  nigger  a  few  minutes  ago.  Say,  that  boy's 
come  out  to  be  the  fightenest  feller  I  ever  did  see.  Him 
allowin'  he  got  that  there  Injun,  day  we  had  the  fight  down 
on  the  Platte,  it  just  made  a  new  man  out'n  him.  Tore  long 
he  whupped  a  teamster  that  got  sassy  with  him.  Then  he 
taken  a  rock  and  lammed  the  cook  'cause  he  looked  like  he 
was  laflin'  at  him.  Not  long  atter  tnat,  he  killed  a  Injun 
he  'lowed  was  crawlin'  'round  our  place — done  kilt  him  and 
taken  his  skulp  'fore  I  had  time  to  explain  to  him  that  like 
enough  that  Injun  was  plum  peaceful,  and  only  comin*  in 
to  get  a  loaf  o'  bread," 

**Bread?    Aunt  Mandy,  where  was  all  this?" 

"Where  d'ye  suppose  it  was  unlessen  at  our  kcicl?  My 
man  and  me  seen  there  was  a  good  openin'  there  on  the  trail 
this  side  o'  the  south  fork,  and  we  set  up  a  hotel  in  a  dug- 
out. Them  emi^ran^^  would  give  you  anything  you  aste  for 
a  piece  o'  pie.  or  a  real  baked  loaf  o'  bread.  We  may  go 
back  there  some  time.  We  could  make  our  pile  in  a  couple 
o'  years.  I  got  over  three  hundred  dollars  right  here  in  my 
pocket." 

"But  I  don't  quite  understand  about  the  man — your  hus- 
band  " 

"Yep,  my  lastest  one.  Didn't  you  know  I  married  ole 
man  Auberry?     He's  'round  here  somewheres,  lookin'  fcr 
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a  drink    o'    licker»  I  reckon.      Colonel  Meriwether 
there'd  be  some  fightin*  'round  these  parts  afore  long, 
man  and  my  son  'lowed  the  West  was  geltin'  right  quirt 
them,  and  they'd  just  take  a  chanct  dovm  here,  to  see  a  li 
life  in  other  parts." 

"I  hadn't  heard  of  this  last  marriage  of  youis,  A 
Mandy/*  I  ventured. 

*'0h,  yes,  me  and  him  hooked  up  right  soon  atter 
and  the  gal  got  lost.    Don't  see  how  you  missed  our  |)i»ct 
when  you  come  East.      Wc  done  took  at  least  six  bits  ofi'n 
every  other  man,  woman  or  child  that  come  through  ih 
east  or  west,  all  summer  long.    You  see  I  was  tired  of 
lazy  husband  o'  mine  back  home,  and  Aubcrry  he  couldo' 
see  nothin'  to  that  woman  o'  his'n  alter  he  found  out  how  f 
could  bake  pie  and  bread.    So  we  both  seein'   the  chaiKl 
there  was  there  on  the  trail,  we  done  set  up  in  business. 
I  didn't  know  there  was  so  many  people  in  the  whole 
as  they  was  of  them  emgrants.     Preacher  come  along  i 
wagon  one  day — broke,  like  most  preachers  is,     Wc  kcp'  hiiD 
overnight,  free,  and  he  merricd  us  next  momin'  for  nothin' 
Turn  about's  fair  play,  I  reckon." 

I  scarcely  heard  her  querulous  confidences.     *'Wherc 
Colonel  Meriwether?"  I  asked  her  at  last. 

**  Inside,"  she  motioned  with  her  pipe.     *'  Hini  and  ihc  gaj^j 
too.     But  say,  who's  that  a-comin*  down  the  street  there 
that  little  sawed-off  wagon?" 

I  looked.    It  was  my  fiancee,  Grace  Sheraton! 

By  her  side  was  my  friend,  Captain  Stevenson,  and  at  l 
other  end  of  the  seat  was  a  fluttering  and  animated  figure 
that  could  be  no  one  else  but  Kitty.  So  then  I  guessed  tfut 
Stevenson  and  his  wife  had  come  on  during  my  absence  aarf 
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were  visiting  at  Dixiana.  No  doubt  they  had  driven  down 
now  for  the  evening  mail. 

Could  an)^liing  have  lacked  now  to  set  in  worse  snarl  my 
already  tangled  skcin  of  evil  fortune!  Out  of  all  the  thou- 
sand ways  in  which  we  several  actors  in  this  human  com- 
edy might  have  gone  without  crossing  each  other's  paths, 
why  should  Fate  have  chosen  the  only  one  to  bring  us  thus 
together? 

Kitty  seemed  first  to  spy  me,  and  greeted  me  with  an 
enthusiastic  waving  of  her  gloves,  parasol,  veil  and  hand- 
kerchief, all  held  confusedly,  after  her  fashion,  in  one 
hand.  "P-r-r-r-t!"  she  trilled,  school-girl-likc,  to  attract  my 
attention  meanwhile.  "Howdy,  you  man  I  If  it  isn't  John 
Cowles  Fm  a  siimer.  Matt,  look  at  him,  isn't  he  old,  and 
soxir,  and  solemn?" 

Stevenson  jumped  out  and  came  up  to  me,  smiling,  as  I 
passed  down  the  steps.  I  assisted  his  vivacious  helpmeet 
to  alight.  I  knew  that  all  this  tangle  would  presently  force 
itself  one  way  or  the  other.  So  I  only  smiled,  and  urged  her 
and  her  husband  rapidly  as  1  might  up  the  steps  and  in  at 
Ihe  door,  where  I  knew  they  would  immediately  be  surprised 
and  fully  occupied.  Then  agam  I  approached  Grace  Shera- 
ton where  she  still  sat,  somewhat  discomfited  at  not  being 
included  in  these  plans,  yet  not  imwilling  to  have  a  word  \\ith 
me  alone. 

"You  sent  me  no  word,"  began  she,  hurriedly.  "I  was 
not  expecting  you  to-day;  but  you  have  been  gone  more  than 
two  weeks  longer  than  you  said  you  would  be."  The  re- 
proach of  her  voice  was  not  lost  to  me 

Stevenson  had  run  on  into  the  tavern  after  his  first  greeting 
to  me,  and  presently  I  heard  his  voice  raised  in  surprise,  and 
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Kitty's  excited  chatter.    I  heard  Colonel  Meriwether's 
answering.     I  heard  another  voice. 

"Who  is  in  there?"  asked  Grace  Sheraton  of  me» 
ously.    I  looked  her  slowly  and  fully  in  the  face. 

"It  is  Colonel  Meriwether,"  I  answered.     "He  has 
on  unexpectedly  from  the  West.    His  daughter  is  there  also, 
I  think.     I  have  not  yet  seen  her." 

"That  wonianT'  breathed  Grace  Sheraton^  sinking  back 
upon  her  scat.  Her  eye  ghttered  as  she  turned  to  me.  "Oh, 
I  see  it  all  now — you  have  been  with  them — you  have  met 
again!  My  God!  I  could  kill  you  both — I  could — 1  say 
could !'» 

"Listen,"  I  whispered  to  her,  putting  a  hand  on  her 
firmly.    "You  are  out  of  your  head.     Pull  up  al  once 
have  not  seen  or  heard  from  either  of  them,     I  did  not 
they  were  coming,  I  tell  you." 

"Oh,  1  say,  Cowles,"  sang  out  Stevenson,  at  that  momcitt 
running  out,  flushed  and  laughing.  "What  do  you  think, 
here*s  my  Colonel  come  and  caught  me  at  my  leave  of  ab- 
sence!  He's  going  across  the  mountains,  over  to  his  home 
in  Albemarle.  We're  all  to  be  at  Henry  together.  But  i 
suppose  you  met  them " 

"No,  rot  yet,"  I  said.    "IVe  just  got  in  myself.' 

We  both  turned  to  the  girl  sitting  pale  and  limp  upon  t 
scat  of  the  wagonette.     I  was  glad  for  her  sake  that 
twilight  was  coming. 

The  courage  of  her  family  did  not  forsake  Grace  Sherai 
I  saw  her  force  her  lips  to  smile,  compel  her  face  to  briehi 
as  she  spoke  to  Captain  Stevenson. 

"I  have  never  met  any  of  the  Meriwethers.  Will  >r'J 
gentlemen  present  me?" 
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I  assisted  her  to  alight,  and  at  that  time  a  servant  came 
and  stood  at  the  horse's  head.  Stevenson  stepped  back  lo 
the  door,  not  having  as  yet  mentioned  my  presence  there. 

There  came  out  upon  the  gallery  as  he  entered  that  other 
whose  presence  I  had  for  some  moments  known,  whom  I 
knew  within  the  moment  I  must  meet — Ellen  I 

Her  eyes  fell  upon  me.  She  stepped  back  with  a  faint 
exclamation,  leaning  against  the  wall,  her  hands  at  her 
cheeks  as  she  stared.  I  do  not  know  after  that  who  or  what 
our  spectators  were.  I  presume  Stevenson  went  on  into  the 
house  to  talk  with  Colonel  Meriwether,  whom  1  did  not  see 
at  all  at  that  time. 

The  first  to  speak  was  Grace  Sheraton.  Tall,  thin, 
darker  than  ever,  it  seemed  lo  me,  and  now  with  eyes  which 
flickered  and  glittered  as  I  had  never  seen  them,  she  ap- 
proached the  girl  who  stood  there  shrinking.  "It  is  Miss 
Meriwether?  I  believe  I  should  know  you,*'  she  began, 
holding  out  her  hand. 

'*This  is  Miss  Grace  Sheraton,"  I  said  lo  Ellen,  and 
stopped.  Then  I  drew  them  both  away  from  the  door  and 
from  the  gallery,  walking  to  the  shadows  of  the  long  row  of 
elms  which  shaded  the  street,  where  we  would  be  less  ob- 
served. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  saw  the  two  together  and 
might  compare  them.  Without  my  will  or  wish  I  found  my 
eyes  resting  upon  Ellen.  Without  my  will  or  wish,  fate, 
nature,  love,  I  know  not  what,  made  selection, 

Ellen  had  not  as  yet  S]K)ken.  "Miss  Sheraton,"  I  re- 
peated to  her  finally,  *'is  the  lady  to  whom  I  am  engaged  to 
be  married." 

The  vicious  Sheraton  temper  broke  bounds.    There  was 
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more  than  half  a  sneer  on  my  fiancee's  face.     **! 
easily  know  who  this  lady  is,"  she  said. 

Ellen,  flushed,  perturbed,  would  have  returned  lo  the 
lery,  but  I  raised  my  hand.     Grace  Sheraton  wcni  on. 
engagement  is  little.    You  and  he,  1  am  advised,  lived 
man  and  wife,  forgetting  that  he  and  I  were  atready 
as  man  and  wife." 

•'That  is  not  true!"  broke  in  Ellen,  her  voice  low  and 
She  at  least  had  herself  in  hand  and  would  tolerate  no  i 
scene. 

**  I  could  not  blame  either  of  you  for  denying  it." 

"It  was  Gordon  Orme  that  told  her,"  I  said  to  Ellen. 

She  would  not  speak  or  commit  herself,  except  to  shaic 
her  head,  and  to  beat  her  hands  softly  together  as  I  had  scea 
her  do  before  when  in  distress. 

"A  gentleman  must  lie  like  a  gentleman,"  went  on  Grsue 
Sheraton,  mercilessly.  ''I  am  here  to  congratulate  yoa 
both." 

I  saw  a  drop  of  blood  spring  from  Ellen's  bitten  li^ 

"What  she  says  is  true,"  I  went  on  to  Ellen.  "It  is  jusS 
as  Gordon  Orme  told  your  father,  and  as  I  admitted  to  yo«. 
I  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  Miss  Sheraton,  and  1  an 
still  so  engaged." 

Still  her  Lmah  hands  beat  together  softly,  but  she 
not  cry  out,  she  would  not  exclaim,  protest,  accuse,     1 
on  with  the  accusation  against  myself. 

"I  did  not  tell  you.  I  had  and  have  no  excuse  except 
I  loved  you.  I  am  here  now  for  my  punishment.  Yoo 
shall  decide  it." 

At  last  Ellen  spoke  to  my  fiancee.  "It  is  true,"  smid  ate. 
'*I  thought  myself  engaged  to  Mr.  Cowles.     I  did  not  ksov 
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of  you — did  not  know  that  he  had  deceived  me,  too.    But 
fortunately,  my  father  found  us  before  it  was  too  late," 

**Let  us  spare  ourselves  details,"  rejoined  Grace  Sheraton. 
"He  has  wronged  both  of  us.*' 

"Yes,  he  has  done  wrong,"  I  heard  EUen  say.  ** Perhaps 
all  men  do — 1  do  not  want  to  know.  Perhaps  they  are  not 
always  to  blame — I  do  not  want  to  know." 

The  measure  of  the  two  women  was  there  in  those  words, 
and  I  felt  it. 

"Could  you  want  such  a  man?"  asked  Grace  Sheraton, 
bitterly.  I  saw  Ellen  shake  her  head  slowly.  I  heard  her 
lips  answer  slowly.    "No,"  she  said.     "Could  you?" 

I  looked  to  Grace  Sheraton  for  her  answer,  and  as  I 
looked  I  saw  a  strange  and  ghastly  change  come  over  her 
face.  "My  God!"  she  exclaimed,  reaching  out  a  hand 
against  a  tree  trunk  to  steady  herself-  "  Your  leavings?  No ! 
But  what  is  to  become  of  me!" 

"You  wish  him?"  asked  EUen.  "You  are  entirely  free. 
But  now,  if  you  please,  I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  trouble 
you  both     Please,  now,  I  shall  go." 

But  Grace  Sheraton  sprang  to  her  side  as  she  turned.  I 
was  ama/.ed  at  her  look  It  was  entreaty  on  her  face,  not 
anger!  She  held  out  her  hands  to  Ellen,  her  face  strangely 
distorted.  And  then  I  saw  EIlen*3  face  also  change.  She 
put  out  her  hand  in  turn 

"There,"  she  said,   "time  mends  very  much.    Let  us 

hope "    Then  1  saw  her  throat  wDrk  oddly,  and  her 

words  stop. 

No  man  may  know  the  speech  with  which  women  exchange 
thought  I  saw  the  two  pass  a  few  paces  apart,  saw  Grace 
Sheraton  stoop  and  whisper  something. 
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It  was  her  last  desperate  resource,  a  hazard  han 
taken.  It  won,  as  courage  should,  or  at  least  as  much  asi 
lie  may  win  at  any  time;  for  it  was  a  hitler,  danng^  desperate, 
shaming  lie  she  whispered  to  Ellen. 

As  Ellen's  face  turned  toward  me  again  I  saw  a  slow,  dcfp 
scorn  invade  it.     **Tf  T  were  free,"  she  said  to  me,  "if  you 
were  ihc  last  man  on  earth,  I  would  not  look  at  vou 
You  deceived  me — but  that  was  only  a  broken  word 
not  a  broken  life!    This  girl — indeed  she  may  ask  what 
become  of  her!** 

"I  am  tired  of  all  these  riddles,"  I  broke  out,  my 
anger  now  arising,  and  myself  not  caring  to  be  made 
sport  of  petticoats. 

"Your  duty  is  clear/*  went  on  my  new  accteer, 
out  at  me.  "If  you  have  a  trace  of  manhood  left,  then  let 
the  marriage  be  at  once — to-morrow.  How  dare  you  deky 
so  long!"  She  choked  in  her  own  anger,  humiliation, 
— I  know  not  what,  blushed  in  her  own  shame. 

Orme  was  right.  I  have  always  been  a  stupid  ass. 
took  me  moments  to  grasp  the  amazing  truth,  to 
the  daring  stroke  by  which  Grace  Sheraton  had 
game.  It  had  cost  her  much.  I  saw  her  standing  then 
trembling,  tearful,  suffering,  her  eyes  wet.  She  turned  to 
me,  wailing  for  me  to  save  her  or  leave  her  damned. 

I  would  not  do  it.     AH  the  world  will  say  that  I  was  a  fool 
that  I  was  in  no  way  bound  to  any  abhorrent  compact,  thfti 
last  that  any  man  could  tolerate.     Most  will  say  that 
should  have  turned  and  walked  away  from  lx)th.     But 
who  have  always  been  simple  and  slow  of  wit,  I  fear,  and 
haps  foolish  as  to  certain  principles,  now  fdt  ice  pass  thitw^ 
all  my  veins  as  my  resolution  came  to  rac. 
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I  could  not  declare  against  the  woman  who  had  thus  sworn 
against  me.  With  horror  I  saw  what  grotesque  injustice  was 
done  to  me.     I  broke  out  into  a  horrible  laughter. 

I  had  said  thai  I  had  come  for  my  punishment,  and  here 
it  was  for  me  to  take.  I  had  told  Orme  that  one  day  I  would 
pay  him  for  my  life.  Here  now  was  Ormc's  price  to  be 
paid!  If  this  girl  had  not  sinned  with  mc,  she  had  done  so 
by  reason  of  me.  It  was  my  fault;  and  a  gentleman  pays 
for  his  fault  in  one  way  or  another.  There  seemed  to  me,  I 
say,  but  one  way  in  which  1  could  pay.  I  being  ever  simple 
.nd  slow  of  wit.  I,  John  Cowles,  without  thinking  so  far  as 
che  swift  consequences,  must  now  act  as  the  shield  of  the  gfrl 
who  stood  there  trembling,  the  girl  who  had  confessed  to  her 
rival  her  own  bitter  sin^  but  who  had  lied  as  to  her  accom- 
plice in  her  sin! 

"It  is  true,"  I  said,  turning  to  Ellen.  "I  am  guilty.  I 
told  you  I  deserved  no  mercy,  and  I  ask  none.  I  have  not 
asked  Miss  Sheraton  to  ruleasc  me  from  my  engagement.  I 
shall  feci  honored  if  she  will  now  accept  my  hand.  I  shall 
be  glad  if  she  will  set  the  date  early  as  may  be." 

Night  was  now  coming  swiftly  from  the  bills. 

Ellen  turned  to  pass  back  toward  the  door.  "Your  par- 
don 1"  I  exclaimed  to  Grace  Sheraton,  and  sprang  after 
Ellen. 

"Good-by,"  I  said,  and  held  out  my  hand  to  her.  '*Lct 
us  end  all  these  heroics,  and  do  our  best.  Where  is  your 
husband?    I  want  to  congratulate  him." 

*'My  husband!"  she  said  in  wonder.  "What  do  you 
mean?" 

Night,  I  say,  was  dropping  rroickly,  like  a  shroud  spread 
by  a  mighty  hand. 
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"Belknap "  I  began. 

"Ah,"  she  said  bitterly.  "You  rate  me  low — ^as  low  as 
I  do  you!" 

"  But  your  father  told  me  himself  you  two  were  to  be  mar- 
ried," I  broke  out,  suq>rise,  wonder,  dread,  rebellion  now  in 
every  fiber  of  my  body  and  soul. 

"My  father  loves  me  dearly,"  she  replied  slowly.  "But 
he  cannot  marry  me  until  I  wish.  No,  I  am  not  married, 
and  I  never  will  be.    Good-by." 

Again  I  heard  my  own  horrible  laughter. 

Night  had  fallen  thick  and  heavy  from  the  moimtains,  like 
a  dark,  black  shroud. 
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I  DID  not  see  Colonel  Meriwether.  He  passed  ol 
through  to  his  seal  in  Albemarle  "without  slopping  in 
our  valley  longer  than  over  night.  Part  of  the  next 
morning  I  spent  in  writing  a  letter  to  my  agents  at  Hunting- 
Ion,  with  the  request  that  they  should  inform  Colonel  Meri- 
wether at  once  on  the  business  situation,  since  now  he  was 
in  touch  by  mail.  The  alternative  was  offered  him  of  taking 
over  my  father's  interests  through  these  creditors,  accepting 
them  as  partners,  or  purchasing  their  rights;  or  of  doing 
what  my  father  had  planned  to  do  for  him,  which  was  to 
care  individually  for  the  joint  account,  and  then  to  allot 
each  partner  a  dividend  interest,  carrying  a  clear  title. 

All  these  matters  I  explained  to  my  mother.  Then  I  told 
her  fully  what  had  occurred  at  the  village  the  night  previous 
between  Ellen  Meriwether  and  my  fiancee.     She  sat  silent. 

**In  any  case,"  1  concluded,  "it  would  suit  me  better  if 
you  and  I  could  leave  this  place  forever,  and  b(^n  again 
somewhere  else.** 

She  looked  out  of  the  little  window  across  our  pleasant 
valley  to  its  edge,  where  lay  the  little  church  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  Then  she  turned  to  mc  slowly,  with  a  smile  Ujx>n 
her  face.  "Whatever  thee  says,"  was  her  answer.  "I  shall 
not  ask  thee  to  try  to  mend  what  cannot  be  mended.  Thee 
is  like  thy  father/'  she  said.     "I  shall  not  try  to  change  thee. 
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Go,  then,  thy  ow*n  way.    Only  hear  mc,  ihec  cannot 
Ihc  immcndablc  by  such  a  wrongful  marriage." 

But  1  went;    and  under  my  ann  1  bore  a  certain 
crinkled,  hair)'  parchment. 

This  was  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  in  Novcml 
the  day  following  the  national  election  in  the  year  i86a 
News  traveled  more  slowly  then,  but  we  In  our  valley  might 
expect  word  from  Washington  by  noon  of  that  day.  U_ 
Lincoln  won,  then  the  South  would  secede.  Two  nati< 
would  inevitably  be  formwl,  and  if  necessary,  issue  would 
joined  between  them  as  stxjn  as  the  leaders  could  forniuliU 
iheir  plans  for  w^r.  This  much  was  generally  conccdLtlj 
and  it  was  conceded  also  that  the  South  would  start  in,  if 
should  come,  with  an  army  well  supplied  with  munitions  u 
war  and  led  by  the  ablest  men  who  ever  served  under  the 
old  flag — men  such  as  Lee,  Jackson,  Early,  Smith,  Stnart— 
scores  and  hundreds  trained  in  arms  at  West  Point  or  at  tbc 
Vii:ginia  Military  Institute  at  Lexington — men  who  would 
be  loyal  to  their  States  and  to  the  South  at  anv  cosL 

Our  State  was  divided,  our  \'alley  especially  so,  peace 
sentiment  there  being  strong.  The  entire  country  was  a 
magazine  needing  but  a  spark  to  cause  explosion.  It  was 
conceded  thai  by  noon  we  should  know  whether  or  not  this 
explosion  was  to  come.  Few  of  us  there,  whether  Unioni^^s 
or  not,  had  much  better  than  contempt  for  the  uncouth  man 
from  the  West,  Lincoln,  that  most  pathutic  figure  of  our 
history,  later  loved  by  North  and  South  alike  as  greate&t  ol 
our  great  men.  We  did  not  know  him  in  our  valley.  All 
of  us  there,  Unionists  or  Secessionists,  for  jjeace  or  for  war. 
dreaded  to  hear  of  his  election. 

Colonel  Sheraton  met  me  at  the  door,  bis  face  flushed, 
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brow  frowning.  He  was  all  politics.  "Have  you  any 
news?"  he  demanded.    "Have  you  heard  from  Lcesburg, 

—  Washington?" 

f  "Not  as  yet,"  I  answered,  "but  there  should  be  messages 
from  Leesburg  within  the  next  few  hours."  We  had  no 
telegraph  in  our  valley  at  that  time. 

"  I  have  arranged  with  the  postmaster  to  let  us  all  know  up 
here,  the  instant  he  gets  word,"  said  Sheraton.  "If  that 
black  abolitionist,  Lincoln,  wins,  they're  going  to  fire  one 
anvil  shot  in  the  street,  and  we  can  hear  it  up  this  valley  this 
far.  If  the  South  wins,  then  two  anvils,  as  fast  as  they  can 
load.  So,  Mr.  Cowles,  if  we  hear  a  single  shot,  it  is  war — 
tuar,  I  tell  you! 

»" But  come  in,"  he  added  hastily.  "I  keep  you  waiting. 
I  am  glad  to  see  you  this  morning,  sir.  From  my  daughter  I 
learn  that  you  have  returned  from  a  somewhat  successful 
journey — that  matters  seem  to  mend  for  you.  We  are  all 
pleased  to  learn  it.  I  offer  you  my  hand,  sir.  My  daughter 
has  advised  me  of  her  decision  and  your  own.  Your  conduct 
throughout,  Mr,  Covvles,  has  been  most  manly,  quite  above 
reproach.  I  could  want  no  better  son  to  join  my  family." 
His  words,  spoken  in  ignorance,  cut  mc  unbearably. 
"Colonel  Sheraton,"  I  said  to  him,  "there  is  but  one 

*way  for  a  man  to  ride,  and  that  is  straight.  I  say  to  you. 
my  conduct  has  not  been  in  the  least  above  reproach,  and 
your  daughter  has  not  told  you  all  that  she  ought  to  Aave 
told." 

We  had  entered  the  great  dining  room  as  we  talked,  and 
he  was  drawing  me  to  his  great  sideboard,  with  hospitable 
intent  to  which  at  that  moment  I  could  not  yield.  Now, 
however,  we  wxre  interrupted. 
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A  door  opened  at  the  side  of  the  room,  where  s 
stairway  ran  down  from  the  second  floor,  and  there  a^*pcan3d 
the  short,  stocky  figure,  the  iron  gray  mane,  of  our  friend. 
Dr.  Samuel  Bond,  physician  for  two  counties  thereabout^ 
bachelor,  benefactor,  man  of  chanty,  despite  his  lancet,  b^| 
quinine  and  his  calomel.  ^^ 

'\\h,   Doctor,"   began   Colonel   Sheraton,    "here  is  oar 
young  friend  back  from  his  travels  again.     I'm  going  to  ttfi 
you  now,  as  I  think  I  may  without  much  risk,  that  there 
every  hope  the  Cowlcs  family  will  win  in  this  legal  tanj 
which  has  threatened   them   lately — win  handsomely,  u 
We  shall  not  lose  our  neighbors,  after  all,  nor  have 
strangers  breaking  in  where  they  don't  belong.     Old  V 
ginia,  as  she  was,  and  forever,  gentlemen!     Join  us,  Doct< 
You  see,  Mr.  Cowles,"  he  added  to  me,  "Doctor  Bond 
stopped  in  as  he  passed  by,  for  a  look  at  my  daughter. 
Grace  seems  just  a  trifle  indispx)sed  this  morning — i 
in  the  least  serious,  of  course."        ^  -* 

We  all  turned  again,  as  the  front  door  opened.     I^ 
Shcaton  entered.    -*  ^  "    ^ 

"Come,  son,"  exclaimed  his  father.  "Draw  up,  draw  up' 
writh  us.  Pour  us  a  drink  around,  son,  for  the  success  o|  - 
our  two  families.  You,  Doctor,  are  glad  as  I  am,  thas  fl| 
know."  " 

We  stood  now  where  we  had  slowly  advanced  toward  tl 
iideboard.    But    Doctor    Bond    did    not    seem  gUd. 
paused,  looking  strangely  at  me  and  at  our  host.     "Harry.* 
said  he,  "suppose  you  go  look  in  the  hall  for  my  sadij 
bags — I  have  left  my  medicine  case." 

The  young  man  turned,  but  for  no  reason  apparemlv 
stopped  at  the  door,  and  presently  joined  us  agaiiL 
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"May  I  ask  for  Miss  Grace  this  morning,  Doctor,"  1 
began,  politely. 

"Yes/*  interjected  Colonel  Sheraton.  "How's  the  girl? 
She  ought  to  be  with  us  this  minute — a  moment  like  this,  you 
know." 

Doctor  Bond  looked  at  us  still  gravely.  He  turned  from 
me  to  Colonel  Sheraton,  and  again  to  Harry  Sheraton. 
"Harry,"  said  he,  sternly.  "Didn't  you  hear  me?  Get 
out!" 

We  three  were  left  alone.  ''Jack,"  I  must  see  you  a  mo- 
ment alone,"  said  Doctor  Bond  to  me. 

"What's  up,"  demanded  Colonel  Sheraton.     "What's  the 
mystery?     It   seems   to   me    Fm   interested   in   everything 
proper  here.    What's  wrong,  Doctor?    Is  my  girl  sick?" 
B      "Yes,"  said  the  physician. 

"What's  TA-rong?" 

■       "She  needs  aid,"  said  the  old  wire-hair  slo^vly, 
"Can   you    not    give    it,   then?    Isn't   that   your   busi- 
ness?" 

"No,  sir.  It  belongs  to  another  profession,"  said  Doctor. 
Bond,  dryly,  taking  snuE  and  brushing  his  nose  with  his 
immense  red  kerchief. 

Colonel  Sheraton  looked  at  him  for  the  space  of  a  full 
minute,  but  got  no  further  word.  "Damn  your  soul,  sir!" 
he  thundered,  "explain  yourself,  or  I'll  make  you  wish  you 
had.  What  do  you  mean?"  He  turned  fiercely  upon  me. 
"By  God,  sir,  there's  only  one  meaning  that  I  can  guess. 
You,  sir,  what's  wrong?  Are  you  to  blame?" 
■  I  faced  him  fairly  now.  "I  am  so  accused  by  her,"  I 
answered  slowly. 

What!   Wluiir    He  stood  as  though  frozen, 
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"I  shall  nol  lie  about  it.    ll  is  not  necessary  for  mc 
accuse  a  girl  of  falsehood.     I  only  say,  let  us  have  this 
ding,  and  have  it  soon.    1  so  agreed  with  Miss  Grace  bsl 
night." 

The  old  man  sprang  at  mc  like  a  maddened  tiger  c 
his  eyes  glaring  about  the  room  for  a  weapon.     He  saw 
a  long  knife  with  ivory  handle  and  inlaid  blade>  lying  on 
ledge  where  I  myself  had  placed  it  when  I  last  vras  i 
Doctor  Bond  sprang  between  him  and  the  knife.    I  alio 
caught  Colonel  Sheraton  and  held  him  fast. 

"Wait,"  1  said.  *'\Vail!  Lot  us  have  it  all  understi 
plainly.  Then  let  us  take  it  up  in  any  way  you  Sfaera 
prefer." 

"Stop,  I  say,"  cried  the  stem-faced  doctor — as  hoaesn 
man,  I  think,  as  ever  drew  the  breath  of  life.    He  huricd 
sinewy  form  against  Colonel  Sheraton  again  as  I  rd 
him.    "That  boy  is  Ipng  to  us  both,  1  tell  you.    1  say  he's 
not  to  blame,  and  I  know  it.    I  know  it,  I  say.    I'm  Iut 
physician-     Listen,  you,  Slieraton — you  shall  nol   hann 
man  who  has  lied  like  this,  like  a  gentleman,  to  save  you  aix 
your  girl," 

"Damn  you  both,"  sobbed  the  struggling  man.    "Let  mc 
go!    Let  mc  alone!    Didn't  I  hear  him — didn't  you  bi-,u' 
him  admit  it?"     He  broke  free  and  stood  panting  in  '' 
ter  of  the  room,  we  between  him  and  the  weapon.    * 
he  called  out  sharply.    The  door  burst  open. 

"A  gun — my  pistol — get  me  somctlung,  boy  I  Ann  ytwf- 
self— we'll  kill  these " 

"Harr}',"  I  called  out  to  him  in  turn.  "  Do  nothing  of  i\^ 
sort!  You*ll  have  me  to  handle  in  this.  Some  things  TU 
endure,  but  not  all  things  always — 1  swear  I'll  stand  ihi*  w* 
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longer,  from  all  of  you  or  any  of  you.  Listen  to  me.  Listen, 
I  say — ^it  is  as  Doctor  Bond  says." 

So  now  they  did  listen,  silently. 

"  I  am  guiltless  of  any  harm  or  wish  of  harm  to  any  woman 
of  this  family,"  I  went  on.  "Search  your  own  hearts.  Put 
blame  where  it  belongs.  But  don't  think  you  can  crowd  me, 
or  force  me  to  do  what  I  do  not  freely  offer," 

"It  is  true,"  said  Doctor  Bond.  "I  tell  you,  what  he  says 
could  not  by  any  possibility  be  anything  else  but  true.  He*s 
just  back  home.     He  has  been  gone  ail  summer,^^ 

C(#lonel  Sheraton  felt  about  him  for  a  chair  and  sank  down, 
his  gray  face  dropped  in  his  hands.  He  was  a  proud  man, 
and  one  of  courage.  It  irked  him  sore  that  revenge  must 
wait, 

'*Now,"  said  I,  "I  have  something  to  add  to  the  record, 
I  hoped  that  a  part  of  my  story  could  be  hid  forever,  except 
for  Miss  Grace  and  me  alone.  I  have  not  been  blameless. 
For  that  reason,  I  was  willing,  freely  —  not  through  force — 
to  do  what  I  could  in  the  way  of  punishment  to  myself  and 
salvation  for  her.  But  now  as  this  thing  comes  up,  I  can  no 
longer  shield  her,  or  myself,  or  any  of  you.  We'll  have  to 
go  to  the  bottom  now." 

I  flung  out  on  the  table  the  roll  which  I  had  brought  with 
me  to  show  that  morning  to  Grace  Sheraton — the  ragged 
hide,  holding  writings  placed  there  by  my  hand  and  that  of 
another. 

"This,"  I  said,  "must  be  shown  to  you  all.  Colonel  Sher- 
aton, I  have  been  very  gravely  at  fault,  I  was  alone  for  some 
months  in  the  wilderness  with  another  woman.  I  loved  her 
very  much.  I  forgot  your  daughter  at  that  time,  because  I 
found  I  loved  her  less.    Through  force  of  circumstances  I 
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lived  with  this  other  woman  very  closely  for  some  month.s. 
We  foresaw  no  immediate  release.  I  loved  her,  and  she 
loved  me — the  only  time  I  knew  what  love  really  meant,  I 
admit  it.  We  made  this  contract  of  marriage  between  us. 
It  was  never  enforced.  We  never  were  married,  because 
that  contract  was  never  signed  by  us  both.  Here  ii  is 
Examine  it." 

It  lay  there  before  us.  I  saw  its  words  again  stare  up  At 
me.  I  saw  again  the  old  pictures  of  the  great  mountains, 
and  the  cloudless  sky,  and  the  cities  of  peace  wavering  on 
the  far  horizon.  I  gazed  once  more  upon  that  diiferent  and 
more  happy  world,  when  I  saw,  blurring  before  my  eyes, 
the  words—"/,  John  Cowles — /,  EUen  Meriwether — take 
thee — take  thee — jor  better^  jor  worse — till  death  do  us  part,'* 
I  saw  her  name,  **  E-l-l-e-n." 

"Harry,"  said  I,  turning  on  him  swiftly.  "Your  father  is 
old.  This  is  for  you  and  me,  I  think.  1  shall  be  at  yx>ur 
ser\'ice  soon." 

His  face  paled.  But  that  of  his  father  was  now  gray, 
very  old  and  gray. 

"Treacher)'!"  he  murmured.  "Treacheryl  You  slighted 
my  girl.  My  God,  sir,  she  should  not  marry  you  though  she 
died!    This — "  he  put  out  his  hand  tov^'ard  the  hide  scroll. 

"No,"  I  said  to  him.  "This  is  mine.  The  record  of  my 
fault  belongs  to  me.  The  question  for  you  is  only  in  regar't_ 
to  the  punishment. 

"We  are  four  men  here,"  I  added,  presently,  "and 
seems  to  me  that  first  of  all  we  owe  protection  to  the  womiiu 
who  needs  it.  Moreover,  I  repeat,  that  though  her  CTTor  t> 
not  mine,  it  was  perhaps  pride  or  sorrow  or  anj^er  with  me 
which  led  her  to  her  own  fault.    It  was  Gordon  Orme  who 
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told  her  that  I  was  false  to  her,  and  added  lies  about  me  and 
this  other  woman.  It  was  Gordon  Orme,  Colonel  Sheraton, 
I  do  not  doubt — sir,  /  joioul  him  in  your  yard^  here,  at  mid- 
night, when  I  last  was  here.  And,  sir,  there  >\'as  a  light — a 
light — "  I  tried  to  smile,  though  I  fear  my  face  was  only 
distorted.  "I  agreed  with  your  daughter  that  it  was  with- 
out question  a  light  that  some  servant  had  left  by  chance  at 
a  window." 

I  wish  never  to  hear  again  such  a  groan  as  broke  from  that 
old  man's  lips.  He  was  sunken  and  broken  when  he  put  out 
his  hand  to  me.  **Boy/'  said  he,  "have  mercy.  Forgive. 
Can  you — could  you " 

'*Can  you  yourself  forgive  this?"  I  answered,  pointing  to 
the  scroll.  "I  admit  to  you  I  love  Ellen  Meriwether  yet, 
and  always  ^vill.  Sir»  if  I  married  your  daughter^  it  could 
only  be  to  leave  her  within  the  hour." 

Silence  fell  upon  all  of  us.  Harry  set  down  his  glass,  and 
the  clink  on  the  silver  tray  sounded  loud.  None  moved  but 
Doctor  Bond,  who,  glasses  upon  nose,  bent  over  the  blurred 
hide,  studying  it- 

"Colonel  Sheraton,"  said  he  at  length,  "it  seems  to  me 
that  we  have  no  quarrel  here  among  ourselves.  We  all  want 
to  do  what  is  best  done  now  to  make  amends  for  what  has 
not  always  been  best  done.  Mr.  Cowles  has  given  every 
proof  we  could  ask — we  could  not  ask  more  of  any  man — you 
have  no  right  to  ask  so  much.  He  wishes,  at  great  cost  to 
himself,  I  think,  to  do  what  he  can  to  save  your  girl's  hap- 
piness and  honor.  He  admits  his  own  fault."  He  looked 
at  me,  savagely  shaking  a  finger,  but  went  on. 

*' Perhaps  1,  a  physician,  unfortunately  condemned  to  sec 
much  of  the  inner  side  of  human  nature,  am  as  well  equipped 
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as  any  to  call  bim  more  guiltless  than  society  might  call  him. 
I  say  with  him,  let  him  who  is  without  guilt  first  cast  a  stone. 
Few  of  us  are  all  we  ought  to  be,  but  why?  We  speak  of 
double  lives — why,  we  all  lead  double  lives — the  entire 
world  leads  a  double  life;  that  of  sex  and  of  sodcty,  that  of 
nature  and  of  property.  I  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  all 
the  world  is  double.  So  let  us  be  careful  how  we  adjudge 
punishment;  and  let  us  be  as  fair  to  our  neighbor  as  wc  are 
to  ourselves.  This  is  only  the  old,  old  question  of  love  and 
the  law. 

"*But  wait  a  minute — "  he  raised  a  hand  as  Colonel  Sher- 
aton stirred.  "I  have  something  else  to  say.  As  it  chances, 
I  am  curious  in  other  professions  than  my  own  sometimes — 
I  read  in  the  law  sometimes,  again  in  theology,  literature.  I 
wish  to  be  an  educated  man  so  far  as  I  may  be,  since  a  uni- 
versity education  was  denied  me.  Now,  I  say  to  you,  from 
my  reading  in  the  law,  a  strong  question  arises  whether  the  two 
who  wrote  this  covenant  of  marriage  arc  not  at  this  moment 
man  and  wife!"    He  rapped  a  finger  on  the  parchment. 

A  sigh  broke  in  concert  from  all  within  that  room.  The 
next  moment,  I  know  not  how,  we  were  all  four  of  us  bend- 
ing above  the  scroll.  **See  there,"  went  on  the  old  doctor. 
"There  is  a  definite,  mutual  promise,  a  consideration  movinj; 
from  each  side,  the  same  consideration  in  each  case,  the 
promise  from  each  bearing  the  same  intent  and  \^luc,  and 
having  the  same  qualifying  clauses.  The  contract  is  definite; 
it  is  dated.  It  is  evidently  the  record  of  a  unanimous  in- 
tent, an  identical  frame  of  mind  between  the  two  making  it 
at  that  time.  It  is  signed  and  sealed  in  full  by  one  party, 
no  doubt  in  his  own  hand     It  is  written  and  acknowledged 

by  the  other  party  in  her  own  hand " 
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"But  not  signed!"  I  broke  in.  "See,  it  is  not  signed. 
She  said  she  would  sign  it  one  letter  each  week — weeks  and 
weeks — until  at  last,  this,  which  was  only  our  engagement, 
should  with  the  last  letter  make  our  marriage.  Gentlemen," 
I  said  to  them,  "it  was  an  honest  contract.  It  was  all  the 
formality  we  could  have,  all  the  ceremony  we  could  have. 
It  was  all  that  we  could  do.     I  stand  before  you  promised  to 

ttwo  women.     Before  God  I  was  promised  to  one.     1  loved 
her.    I  could  do  no  more " 
"It  was  enough/*  said  Doctor  Bond,  dr>-ly,  taking  snulL 
*'It  was  a  wedding." 
"Impossible!"  declared  Colonel  Sheraton. 
"Impossible?    Not  in  the  least,"  said  the  doctor.     "It 
can  be  invalid  only  upon  one  ground.    It  might  be  urged 
that  the  marriage  was  not  consummated.     But  in  the  courts 
that  would  be  a  matter  of  proof.     WTiatever  our  young  friend 
here  might  say,  a  court  would  say  that  consummation  was 
1^  very  probable. 

^P  "I  say,  as  this  stands,  the  contract  is  a  definite  one,  agree- 
^  ing  to  do  a  dctinlte  thing,  namely^  to  enter  into  the  state  of 
^  marriage.  The  question  of  the  uncompleted  signature  does 
H  not  invalidate  it,  nor  indeed  come  into  the  matter  at  all.  It 
^P  is  only  a  question  whether  the  signature,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
"  means  the  identity  of  the  Ellen  Meriwether  who  wrote  the 

»  clause  preceding  il.  It  is  a  question  of  identification  solely. 
Nothing  appears  on  this  contract  stipulating  that  she  must 
sign  her  full  name  before  the  marriage  can  take  place.  That 
verbal  agreement,  which  Mr.  Cowles  mentions,  of  signing  it 
letter  by  letter,  does  not  in  law  affect  a  written  agreement. 
This  written  contract  must,  in  the  law,  be  construed  just  as 
it  stands,  and  under  its  own  phrasing,  by  its  own  inherent 
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evidence.  The  obnous  and  apparent  evidence  is  that  the 
person  beginning  this  signature  was  Ellen  Meriwether — ihe 
same  who  wrote  the  last  clause  of  the  contract.  The  hand- 
writing is  the  same — the  supposition  is  that  it  is  the  same, 
anu  the  burden  of  proof  would  lie  on  the  one  denying  it. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  went  on,  taking  a  turn,  hands  behind 
back,  his  big  red  kercliicf  hanging  from  his  coat  tails,  "I 
take  Mr.  Cowles'  word  as  to  acts  before  and  after  this  con- 
tract. I  think  he  has  shown  to  us  that  he  is  a  gentleman. 
In  that  world,  ver)'  different  from  this  world,  he  acted  like 
a  gentleman.  In  that  life  he  was  for  the  time  freed  of  the 
covenant  of  society.  Now,  in  this  life,  thro\\'n  again  undrr 
the  laws  of  society,  he  again  sho^ys  to  us  that  he  is  a  gcnlJc- 
manj  here  as  much  as  there.  We  cannot  reason  from  tbit 
world  to  this.  I  say — yes,  I  hope  I  am  big  enough  man  to 
say — that  we  cannot  blame  him,  arguing  from  that  worid  to 
this.  We  can  exact  of  a  man  that  he  shall  be  a  gentleman  in 
either  one  of  those  worlds;  but  we  cannot  exact  it  of  him  to 
be  the  same  gentleman  in  both! 

'*Now,  the  question  comes,  to  which  of  these  worlds  be- 
longs John  Cowles?  The  court  will  say  that  this  bit  of  hide 
is  a  wedding  ceremony.  Gentlemen,"  he  smiled  griitilr, 
"  we  need  all  the  professions  here  to-day — medicine,  minis- 
try and  law!  At  least,  Colonel  Sheraton,  I  think  we  need 
legal  counsel  before  we  go  on  with  any  more  weddings  for 
this  young  man  here*" 

"But  there  is  no  record  of  this/'  I  said.  "There  is  no 
execution  in  duplicate." 

"No,"  said  the  doctor.  "It  is  only  a  question  of  which 
world  you  elect."  I  looked  at  him,  and  he  added,  "It  Is 
also  only  a  question  of  morals.     If  this  record  here  should  be 
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destroyed,  you  would  leave  the  other  party  with  no  proof  on 
her  side  of  the  case," 

He  brushed  oil  his  nose  again,  and  took  another  short  turn 
from  the  table,  his  head  dropped  in  thought.  ''It  is  custo- 
mar)',"  he  said  as  he  turned  to  me,  "to  give  the  wife  the  wed- 
ding certificate.  The  law,  the  ministrj',  and  the  profession 
of  medicine,  ail  unite  in  their  estimate  of  the  relative  value 
of  marital  faithfulness  as  between  the  sexes.  It  is  the 
woman  who  needs  the  proof.  All  nature  shields  the  woman's 
sex.  She  is  the  apple  of  Nature's  eye,  and  even  the  law 
knows  that." 

I  walked  fo  the  mantel  and  took  up  the  knife  that  lay  there, 
I  returned  to  the  table,  and  with  a  long  stroke  I  ripped  the 
hide  in  two.    I  threw  the  two  pieces  into  the  grate. 

**That  is  my  proof,"  said  I,  "that  Ellen  Meriwether  needs 
no  marriage  certificate!  I  am  the  certificate  for  that,  and 
for  her!" 

Colonel  Sheraton  staggered  to  me,  his  hand  trembling, 
outstretched.  "You're  free  to  marr)'  my  poor  girl — "  he 
began. 

"It  is  proof  also,"  I  went  on,  "that  I  shall  never  see 
Ellen  Meriwether  again,  any  more  than  I  shall  sec  Grace 
Sheraton  again  after  I  have  married  ner.  What  happens 
after  that  is  not  my  business.  It  is  my  business,  Colonel 
Sheraton,  and  yours — possibly  even  j'our  son's" — I  smiled 
at  Ham' — **to  find  Gordon  Ormc.  I  claim  him  first.  If 
I  do  not  kill  him,  then  you — and  you  last,  Harry,  because  you 
are  least  fit." 

"Gentlemen,  is  it  all  agreed?"  I  asked.  I  tossed  the  knife 
back  on  the  mantel,  and  turned  my  back  to  it  and  them. 

"Jack,"  said  my  old  wire-hair,  Doctor  Bond,  '*I  pray 
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Gcxi  I  m3.y  never  see  this  done  again  to  any  man.  I  tlunic 
God  the  -woman  I  loved  died  years  ago.  She  ^^-as  loo  good 
— they're  all  too  good — I,  a  physician,  say  they  are  all  too 
good.  Only  in  that  gap  between  them  and  us  lies  any  mar- 
gin which  permits  you  to  lie  to  yourself  at  the  altar.  To 
care  for  them — to  shield  them — they,  the  apple  of  the  Eye — 
that  is  why  we  men  arc  here."  He  turned  away,  his  faa 
working. 

'*Is  it  agreed?'*  I  asked  of  Colonel  Sheraton,  sternly. 

His  trembling  hand  sought  mine.  **  Yes,"  he  said.  "Our 
t]uarrcl  is  discharged,  and  more  than  so.  Harrj',  shake 
hands  with  Mr.  Cowles,  By  God!  men,  our  quarrel  now 
runs  to  Gordon  Orme.  To-morrow  we  start  for  Carolim 
where  we  had  his  last  address.  Mr,  Cowles,  my  hcan 
bleeds,  it  bleeds,  sir,  for  you.  But  for  her  also^for  her  up 
there.  The  courts  shall  free  you  quickly  and  quietly,  as 
soon  as  it  can  be  done.  It  is  you  who  have  freed  us  alL 
You  have  been  tried  hard.  You  have  proved  yourself  a 
man." 

But  it  was  not  the  courts  that  freed  us.  None  of  us  ever 
sought  actual  knowledge  of  what  agenc>'  really  freed  us. 
Indeed,  the  lime  came  swiftly  for  us  all  to  draw  Ihc  cloak  of 
secrecy  about  one  figure  of  this  story,  and  to  shield  her  in 
it  forever. 

Again  we  were  interrupted.  The  door  at  the  stair  burst 
open.     A  black  maid,  breathless,  broke  into  the  room. 

"She*s  a-scttin'  there — Miss  Grace  just  a-scttin'  there — ' 
she  began,  and  choked  and  stammered, 

**What  is  it?"  cried  Doctor  Bond, sharply,  and  sprang  ti 
the  door.  I  heard  him  go  up  the  stairs  Mghily  as  though  he 
were  a  boy.    We  all  followed,  plying  the  girl  with  questions. 
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I  went  in  to  make  up  the  room,"  blubbered  she,  "an' 
she  was  just  scltin'  there,  an'  I  spoke  to  her  an*  she  didn*t 
answ^er — an'  I  called  lo  her,  an'  she  didn't  answer — she's 

kjust  a-setlin'  there  right  nou\'' 
roi 


As  a  cloud  sweeps  over  a  gray,  broken  moor,  so  now  hor- 

)T  swept  upon  us  in  our  distress  and  grief.     We  paused  one 

moment  to  listen,  then  went  on  to  see  what  we  knew  we  must 


I  say  that  we  men  of  Virginia  were  slow  to  suspect  a  woman. 
I  hope  we  are  still  slower  to  gossip  regarding  one.  Not  one 
of  us  ever  asked  Doctor  Bond  a  question,  fearing  lest  we 
might  learn  what  perhaps  he  knew. 

He  stood  beyond  her  now,  his  head  bowed,  his  hand 

touching  her  wrist,  feeling  for  the  pulse  that  was  no  longer 

there.    The  solemnity  of  his  face  was  louder  than  speech, 

t  seemed  to  me  that  I  heard  his  silent  demand  that  we 

should  all  hold  our  peace  forever, 

Grace  Sheraton,  her  lips  just  parted  in  a  little  crooked 
smile,  such  as  she  might  have  worn  when  she  was  a  child,  sat 
at  a  low  'Ir^sing  tabic,  staring  directly  into  the  wndc  mirror 
which  swung  before  her  at  its  back.  Her  left  arm  lay  at 
length  along  the  table.     Her  right,  with  its  hand  under  her 

eek   artd   chin,  supported   her   head,   which   leaned   but 

slightly  to  one  side.     She  gazed  into  her  owti  face,  into  her 

own  heart,  into  the  mystcr>'  of  human  life  and  its  double 

worlds,  I  doubt  not.     She  could  not  tell  us  what  she  had 

ed. 

Her  father  stepped  to  her  side,  opposite  the  old  doctor. 
I  heard  sobs  as  they  placed  her  upon  her  little  white  bed, 
till  with  that  little  crooked  smile  upon  her  face,  as  though 
she  were  young,  very  young  again. 


■ch 

^slij 
^own 
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I  went  to  the  window,  and  Harry,  I  think,  was  close  be- 
hind me.  Before  me  lay  the  long  reaches  of  our  valley, 
shimmering  in  the  midday  autumn  sim.  It  seemed  a  scene 
of  peace  and  not  of  tragedy. 

But  even  as  I  looked,  there  came  rolling  up  our  valley, 
slowly,  almost  as  though  visible,  the  low,  deep  boom  of  the 
signal  gim  from  the  village  below.  It  carried  news,  the  news 
from  America! 

We  started,  all  of  us.  I  saw  Colonel  Sheraton  half  kx>k 
up  as  he  stood,  bent  over  the  bed.  Thus,  stunned  by  honor 
as  we  were,  we  waited.  It  was  a  long  time,  an  interminable 
time,  moments,  minutes,  it  seemed  to  me,  imtil  there  must 
have  been  thrice  time  for  the  repetition  of  the  signal,  if  there 
was  to  be  one. 

There  was  no  second  sound.  The  signal  was  alone,  single, 
ominous. 

"Thank  GodI  Thank  GodI"  cried  Colonel  Sheraton, 
swinging  his  hands  aloft,  tears  rolling  down  his  old  gray 
cheeks.    "//  is  wart    Now  we  may  find  foigetfulnessi" 
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THE  RECKONING 

0  IT  was  war.  We  drew  apart  into  hostile  camp>s 
By  midwinter  South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Florida,  Louisiana,  Texas^  had  withdrawn 
from  the  Union.  There  arose  two  capitals,  each  claiming  a 
government,  each  planning  war:  Washington  mikI  Rich- 
mond. 

As  for  me,  I  had  seen  the  flag  on  our  far  frontiers,  in  wide, 
free  lands.  It  was  a  time  when  each  must  choose  for  him- 
self. I  knew  with  whom  my  own  lot  must  be  cast.  I 
pledged  myself  to  follow  the  flag  of  the  frontier,  wherever  it 
might  go. 

During  the  winter  I  busied  myself,  and  when  the  gun  of 
Sumpler  came  on  that  sad  day  of  April,  I  was  ready  with  a 
company  of  volunteers  who  had  kno\\Ti  some  months  of  drill, 
at  least,  and  who  had  been  good  enough  to  elect  me  for  their 
captain.  Most  of  my  men  came  from  the  mountains  of 
Western  Virginia,  where  geography  made  loyally,  and  loy- 
alty later  made  a  Slate.  I  heard,  remotely,  that  Colonel 
Meriwether  would  not  join  the  Confederacy,  Some  men  of 
Western  Virginia  and  Eastern  Kentucky  remained  with  the 
older  flag.  Both  the  Sheratons,  the  old  Colonel  and  his  son 
Haxry,  were  of  course  for  the  South,  and  early  in  January 
they  both  left  home  for  Richmond.  On  the  other  hand, 
again,  our  friend  Captain  Stevenson  stood  for  the  Federal 
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government;  and  so  I  heard,  also  indirectly,  did  youn^ 
Belknap  of  the  N'inth  Dragoons,  Regulars,  a  gallant  boy 
who  swiftly  reached  distinction,  and  died  a  gallant  man's 
death  at  Shiloh  later  on. 

My  mother,  all  for  peace,  was  gray  and  silent  over  these 
hurrying  events.  She  wept  when  she  saw  me  in  uniform  and 
belt.  "See,"  she  said,  "we  freed  our  slaves  long  ago.  We 
thought  as  the  North  thinks.  This  war  is  not  for  the  Society 
of  Friends."  But  she  saw  my  father's  blood  in  mc  ag&tn, 
and  sighed.     "Go,  then,"  she  said. 

All  over  the  country,  North  and  South,  came  the  same 
sighed  consent  of  the  women,  "  Go,  then."  And  so  we  wcni 
out  to  kill  each  other,  we  who  should  all  have  been  brothers. 
None  of  us  would  listen.  The  armies  formed,  facing  each 
other  on  Virginia  soil.  Soon  in  our  trampled  fields,  and 
broken  herds,  and  ruined  crops,  in  our  desolated  homes  and 
hearts,  we,  brothers  in  America,  learned  the  sigziiiicaDa 
of  war. 

They  crossed  our  little  valley,  passing  through  Alexandria, 
coming  from  Harper's  Ferr>',  these  raw  ninety-day  men  ol 
McDowell  and  Patterson,  who  thought  to  end  the  Confcd- 
erac>'  that  spring.  Northern  politics  drove  them  into  battle 
before  they  had  learned  arms.  By  midsummer  aU  the 
world  knew  that  they  would  presently  encounter,  somewhere 
near  Manassas,  to  the  south  and  west,  the  forces  of  Beaure- 
gard and  Johnston,  then  lying  within  practical  touch  of  cacfc 
other  by  rail. 

My  men,  most  of  them  young  fellows  used  to  horse  and 
arms,  were  brigaded  as  infantr\'  with  one  of  the  four  din- 
sions  of  McDowell's  men,  who  converged  along  differcDl 
lines  toward  Fairfax.     For  nearly  a  week  we  lay  near  thr 
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front  of  the  advance,  moving  on  in  snail-like  fashion,  which 
ill-suited  most  of  us  Virginians,  who  saw  no  virtue  in  post- 
poning fight,  since  wc  were  there  for  fighting.  We  scattered 
our  forces,  we  did  not  unite,  we  did  not  entrench,  we  did  not 
advance;  wc  made  all  the  mistakes  a  young  army  could, 
worst  of  all  the  mistake  of  hesitancy. 

It  was  not  until  the  twentieth  of  July  that  our  leaders  de- 
termined upon  a  flanking  movement  to  our  right,  which  was 
to  cross  Bull  Run  at  the  Sudley  Ford.  Even  so,  we  dallied 
along  imtil  every  one  knew  our  plans.  Back  of  us,  the  battle 
opened  on  the  following  day,  a  regiment  at  a  time,  with  no 
concert,  no  plan,  My  men  were  with  this  right  wing,  which 
made  the  turning  movement,  but  four  brigades  in  all.  Four 
other  brigade^,  those  of  Howard,  Bumsidc,  Keyes  and 
Schenck,  were  lost  somewhere  to  the  rear  of  us.  Finally,  we 
crossed  and  reached  the  left  flank  of  the  Confederates  under 
Beauregard,  and  swung  south  along  Bull  Run.  Our  attack 
was  scattering  and  ill-planned,  but  by  three  o'clock  of  the 
next  day  we  were  in  the  thickest  of  the  lighting  around  the 
slopes  which  led  up  to  the  Henry  House,  back  of  which  lay 
the  Confederate  headquarters. 

I  saw  the  batteries  of  Rickett  and  Griffin  of  our  Regulars 
advance  and  take  this  height  against  the  steadily  thickening 
line  of  the  Confederates,  who  had  now  had  full  time  to  con- 
centrate. There  came  a  hot  cavalry  charge  upon  the 
Zouave  regiment  on  my  left,  and  I  saw  the  Zouaves  lie  down 
in  the  woods  and  melt  the  line  of  that  charge  with  their  fire, 
and  save  the  battery  for  a  time.  Then  in  turn  I  saw  that 
blunder  by  which  the  battery  commander  allowed  Cum- 
mings'  men — the  Thirty-third  Virginia,  I  think  it  was — 
deliberately  to  march  withm  stone's  throw  of  them,  mistaken 
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for  Federal  troops,  I  saw  them  pour  a  volley  at  short  range 
into  the  guns,  which  wiped  out  their  handlers,  and  let  through 
the  charging  Unes  now  converging  rapidly  upon  us.  Then, 
though  it  was  but  my  first  battle,  I  knew  that  our  tnovexnent 
must  fail,  that  our  extended  line,  lying  upon  nothing,  sup- 
ported by  nothing,  must  roll  back  in  retreat  along  a  trough  ^ 
road,  where  the  horses  and  guns  would  mow  us  down.  V 

Stuart's  men  came  on,  riding  through  us  as  we  broke  and 
scattered.  Wheat's  Louisiana  Tigers  came  through  our 
renmants  as  well.  We  had  no  support.  We  did  not  know 
that  back  of  the  hill  the  Confederate  recruits  were  breakiog 
badly  as  ourselves,  and  running  to  the  rear.  We  were  all 
new  in  war.  We  of  the  invading  forces  caught  the  full 
terror  of  thai  awful  panic  which  the  next  day  set  the  North 
in  mourning,  and  the  South  aflame  with  a  red  exultation. 

AH  around  us  our  lines  wavered,  turned  and  fled-  Bui  to 
some,  who  knew  the  danger  of  the  country  back  of  us,  it 
seemed  safer  to  stay  than  to  run.  To  that  fact  I  owe  mj 
life,  and  at  least  a  little  satisfaction  that  some  of  us  Vir- 
ginians held  our  line  for  a  time,  even  against  those  other 
Virginians  who  came  on  at  us. 

We  were  scattered  in  a  thin  line  in  cover  of  heavy  timber, 
and  when  the  pursuit  came  over  us  we  killed  a  score  of  their 
men  after  they  had  passc^d.  Such  was  the  confusion  and  the 
madness  of  the  pureuit,  that  they  rolled  beyond  our  broken 
line  like  a  wave,  scarce  knowing  we  were  there.  Wlxy  I 
escaped  I  do  not  know,  for  I  was  now  easily  visible,  mounted 
on  a  horse  which  I  had  caught  as  it  came  through  the  wood 
riderless.  I  was  passing  along  our  Utde  front,  up  and  dowOr 
as  best  I  could  in  the  tangle. 

The  pursuit  went  through  us  slnmg  out,  scattered,  as  dis- 
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organized  as  our  own  flight.  They  were  practically  over  us 
and  gone  when,  as  I  rode  to  the  right  flank  of  the  remaining 
splinter  of  my  little  company,  I  saw,  riding  down  upon  us,  a 
splendid  soldier,  almost  alone,  and  apparently  endeavoring 
to  reach  his  command  after  some  delay  at  the  rear.  He  was 
mounted  on  a  fine  horse — a  great  black  animal.  His  tall 
figure  was  clad  in  the  gray  uniform  of  the  ConTederatcs, 
with  a  black  hat  sweeping  back  from  his  forehead.  He  wore 
cavalry  boots  and  deep  gauntlctcd  gloves,  and  in  all  made  a 
gallant  martial  figure  as  he  rode.  A  few  of  our  men,  half 
witless  with  their  terror,  crossed  his  path.  I  saw  him  half 
rise,  once,  twice,  four  times,  standing  in  the  stirrups  to  en- 
force his  saber  cuts^  each  one  of  which  dropped  a  man.  He 
and  his  horse  moved  together,  a  splendid  engine  of  ruthless 
butchery. 

"Look  out,  Cap!"  I  heard  a  squeaking  voice  behind  me 
call,  and  looking  down,  I  saw  one  of  my  men,  his  left  arm 
hanging  loose,  resting  his  gun  across  a  log  with  his  ripht. 
"Git  out  *o  the  way,"  he  repeated.  *'rm  goin*  to  kill  him." 
It  was  that  new-made  warrior,  Andrew  Jackson  McGovem, 
who  had  drifted  back  into  our  valley  from  some  place,  and 
joined  my  company  soon  after  its  organization.  I  ordered 
the  boy  now  to  drop  his  gun.  "Leave  him  alone!"  I  cried. 
"He  belongs  to  me." 

It  was  Gordon  Ormc.  At  last,  fate  had  relented  for  me. 
My  enemy  was  at  hand.  No  man  but  Orme  could  thus  ride 
niy  old  horse,  Satan.  Now  I  saw  where  the  horse  had  gone, 
and  who  it  was  that  owned  him,  and  why  Orme  was  here. 

I  rode  out  to  meet  him.  The  keenness  of  the  coming 
encounter  for  the  time  almost  caused  mc  to  forget  my  anger. 
I  seem  never  to  have  thought  but  that  fate  had  brought  me 
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there  for  that  one  purpose.  He  saw  me  advance,  and 
whirled  in  my  direction,  eager  as  myself;  and  presently  1 
saw  also  that  he  recognized  me,  as  I  did  him. 

This  is  to  be  said  of  Gordon  Orme,  that  he  feared  no  man 
or  thing  on  earth.  He  smiled  at  me  now,  showing  his  long^ 
narrow  teeth,  as  he  came,  lightly  twirling  his  long  blade. 
Two  pistols  lay  in  my  holsters,  and  both  were  freshly  loaded, 
but  without  thought  I  had  drawn  my  sword  for  a  weapon,  1 
suppose  because  he  was  using  his.  He  was  a  master  of  the 
sword,  I  but  a  beginner  with  it. 

Wc  rode  straight  in,  and  I  heard  the  whistle  of  his  blade  as 
he  circled  it  about  his  head  like  a  band  of  light.  As  we  joined 
he  made  a  cut  to  the  left,  easily,  gently,  as  he  leaned  forwanl; 
but  it  came  with  such  swiftness  that  had  it  landed  I  douU 
not  my  neck  would  have  been  shorn  like  a  robin's.  But  »t 
least  I  could  ride  as  well  as  he  or  any  other  man.  I  dropped 
and  swerved,  pulling  out  of  line  a  few  inches  as  wc  passed. 
My  own  blow,  back-handed,  was  fruitless  as  his. 

We  wheeled  and  came  on  again,  and  yet  again,  and  each 
time  he  put  me  on  defense,  and  each  time  I  learned  more  of 
what  was  before  me  to  do.  My  old  servant,  Satan,  was  now 
his  servant,  and  the  great  black  horse  was  savage  against  mc 
as  was  his  rider.  Wishing  nothing  so  much  as  to  kill  his 
own  rival,  he  came  each  time  with  his  cars  back  and  his 
mouth  open,  wicked  in  the  old  blood  lust  that  I  knew.  It 
was  the  fury  of  his  horse  that  saved  me,  I  suppose,  for  as  thai 
mad  beast  bored  in,  striving  to  overthrow  my  own  horse,  the 
latter  would  flinch  away  in  spite  of  all  I  could  do,  so  that  I 
needed  to  give  him  small  attention  when  we  met  in  these 
short,  desperate  charges.  I  escaped  with  nothing  more  than 
a  rip  across  the  shoulder,  a  touch  on  the  cheek,  on  the  arm. 
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where  his  point  reached  mc  lightly,  as  my  horse  swerved 
away  from  the  encounters.     I  could  not  reach  Ormc  at  alL 

At  last,  I  know  not  how,  we  clashed  front  on,  and  his  horse 
bore  mine  back,  with  a  scream  fastening  his  teeth  in  the  crest 
of  my  mount,  as  a  dog  seizes  his  prey.  I  saw  Orme*s  sword 
turn  lightly,  easily  again  around  his  head,  saw  his  wrist  turn 
gently,  smoothly  down  and  extend  in  a  cut  which  was  aimea 
to  catch  me  full  across  the  head.  There  was  no  pa.rry  I 
could  think,  but  the  full  counter  in  kind.  My  blade  met 
his  with  a  shock  that  jarred  my  arm  to  the  shoulder. 

I  saw  him  give  back,  pull  off  his  mad  horse  and  look  at  his 
hand,  where  his  own  sword  was  broken  ofl,  a  foot  above  the 
hilt.  Smiling,  he  saluted  with  it,  reigning  back  his  horse, 
and  no  more  afraid  of  me  than  if  I  were  a  child.  He  did  not 
speak,  nor  did  I.  I  pulled  up  my  own  horse,  not  wishing  to 
take  the  advantage  that  now  was  mine,  but  knowing  that  he 
would  not  yield — that  1  ^ust  kill  him. 

He  did  so  at  his  own  peril  who  took  Orme  for  a  dullard. 
I  watched  him  closely.  He  saluted  again  with  his  broken 
sword,  and  made  as  though  to  toss  it  from  him,  as  indeed  he 
did.    Then  like  a  flash  his  hand  dropped  to  his  holster. 

I  read  his  thought,  I  presume,  when  he  made  his  second 
salute.  His  motion  of  tossing  away  the  sword  hilt  gave  me 
the  fraction  of  lime  which  sometimes  is  the  difference  be- 
tween life  and  death.  Our  fire  was  almost  at  the  same 
instant,  but  not  quite.  His  bullet  cut  the  epaulet  clean  from 
my  left  shoulder;  but  he  did  not  fire  again,  nor  did  I.  I  saw 
him  straighten  up  in  his  saddle,  precisely  as  I  had  once  seen 
an  Indian  chieftain  do  under  Ormc's  own  fire.  He  looked 
at  mc  with  a  start  le<I  expression  on  his  face. 

At  that  moment  there  came  from  the  edge  of  the  woods 
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the  crack  of  a  musket.  The  great  horse  Satan  pitched  his 
head  forward  and  dropped  limp,  sinking  to  his  knees.  As 
he  rolled  he  caught  his  rider  under  him.  I  myself  sprung 
down,  shouting  out  some  command  toward  the  edge  of  the 
wood,  that  they  should  leave  this  man  to  me. 

Whether  my  men  heard  me  or  not  I  do  not  know.  Per- 
haps they  heard  rather  the  hoarse  shouts  of  a  fresh  column 
in  gray  which  came  up  in  the  pursuit,  fagged  with  its  onu 
running.  When  these  new  men  passed  me  all  they  saw 
was  a  bit  of  wood  torn  with  shot  and  ball,  and  in  the  open 
two  figiues,  both  dusty  and  gray,  one  helping  the  other  from 
what  seemed  to  be  a  fall  of  his  horse.  Scenes  like  that  were 
common.  We  were  not  disturbed  by  the  men  of  either  side. 
We  were  alone  presently,  Gordon  Orme  and  I. 

I  stooped  and  caught  hold  of  the  hind  leg  of  the  great 
black  horse,  and  even  as  I  had  once  turned  a  dead  bull,  so 
now  I  turned  this  carcass  on  its  back.  I  picked  up  the 
fallen  rider  and  carried  him  to  the  woods,  and  there  I  propped 
his  body  against  a  tree.  Slowly  he  opened  his  eyes,  even 
pulled  himself  up  more  fully  against  the  support. 

"Thank  5'ou,  old  man,"  he  said.  "The  horse  was  deucedly 
heavy — spoiled  that  leg,  I  think."  He  pointed  to  his  boot, 
where  his  foot  lay  turned  to  one  side.  "  I  suffer  badly.  Be 
a  good  fellow  and  end  it." 

I  answered  him  by  tossing  down  one  of  hib  own  pistols, 
both  of  which  I  had  secured  against  need.  He  looked  at  it, 
but  shook  his  head. 

"Let's  talk  it  over  a  bit  first,"  he  said.  "I'm  done.  Til 
not  make  any  trouble.  Did  you  ever  know  mc  to  break 
parole?  " 

"  No,"  said  I,  and  I  threw  down  the  other  weapon  on  the 
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ground.    "In  mercy  to  us  both,  Ormc,  die.    I  do  not  want 
to  kiJl  you  now;   and  you  shall  not  live." 

"Pm  safe  enough/*  he  said.     "It's  through  the  liver  and 
omach.     I  can't  possibly  get  over  it." 
He  stared  straight  ahead  of  him,  as  though  summoning  his 
will.     *'Swami!'*  I  heard  him  mutter,  as  though  addressing 
some  one. 

"There,  that's  better,"  he  said  finally.     He  sat  almost 
erect,  smiling  at  me,    "It  is  Asana,  the  art  of  posture."  he 
said.    "I  rest  my  body  on  my  ribs,  my  soul  on  the  air. 
eel  my  heart." 

I  did  so,  and  drew  away  my  hand  almost  in  terror.  It 
stopped  beating  at  his  will,  and  began  again!  His  uncanny 
art  was  still  under  his  control! 
^L  "I  shall  be  master  here  for  a  little  while,"  he  said.  "So — 
^n  move  those  hurt  organs  to  ease  the  flow.  But  I  can't  stop 
^■the  holes,  nor  mend  them.  We  can't  get  at  the  tissues  to 
^ptew  them  fast.  After  a  while  I  shall  die.  He  spoke  clearly, 
with  utter  calmness,  dispassionately.    I  never  saw  his  like 

P among  men. 
}  I  stood  by  him  silently.  He  put  his  own  hand  on  his 
chest.  "Poor  old  heart,"  he  said.  "Feel  it  work!  Enor- 
mous pumping  engine,  tremendous  thing,  the  heart.  Think 
what  it  does  in  seventy  years — and  all  for  what — that  we  may 
live  and  enjoy,  and  so  maybe  die.  What  few  minutes  I  have 
now  I  owe  to  having  trained  what  most  folk  call  an  involun- 
.  tar)'  muscle.  I  command  my  heart  to  beat,  and  so  it  does." 
I  looked  down  at  a  strange,  fascinating  soul,  a  fearsome 
personality,  whose  like  I  never  knew  in  all  my  life. 

"Will  you  make  me  a  promise?"  he  said,  smiling  at  me, 
mocking  at  me. 
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"No,"  I  answered. 

"I  was  going  to  ask  you,  after  my  death  to  take  my  heait 
and  send  it  back  to  my  people  at  Onnc  Castle,  Gordon 
Anns,  in  England — you  know  where.  It  would  be  a  kind- 
ness to  the  family."  I  gazed  at  him  in  a  sort  of  horror,  but 
he  smiled  and  went  on,  "We're  mediseval  to-day  as  ever  vpc 
were.  Some  of  us  are  always  making  trouble,  one  comer  or 
the  other  of  the  world,  and  until  the  last  Gordon  heart  comes 
home  to  rest,  there's  no  peace  for  that  generation.  Hun- 
dreds of  years,  they've  traveled  all  over  the  world,  and  been 
lost,  and  stolen,  and  hidden.  My  father's  is  lost  now,  some- 
where. Had  it  come  back  home  to  rest,  my  o\\'n  life  might 
have  been  different.  I  say,  Cowles,  couldn't  you  do  that  for 
me?  We've  nearly  always  had  some  last  friend  that  would 
— we  Gordons." 

"I  would  do  nothing  for  you  as  a  favor,"  I  answered. 

*'Then  do  it  because  it  is  right.  I'd  rather  it  should  be 
you.  You've  a  wrist  like  steel,  and  a  mind  like  steel  when 
you  set  yourself  to  do  a  thing." 

"1  say,  old  man,"  he  went  on,  a  trifle  weary  now,  "jxm'vc 
won.  Tm  jolly  well  accounted  for,  and  it  was  fair.  I  hope 
they'll  not  bag  you  when  you  try  to  get  out  of  this.  But 
won't  you  promise  what  I've  asked?    Won't  you  promise?" 

It  is  not  for  me  to  say  whether  or  not  I  made  a  promise  lo 
Gordon  Orme.  or  to  say  whether  or  not  things  medi£\^  or 
occult  belong  with  us  to-day.  Neither  do  I  expect  many  to 
believe  the  strange  truth  about  Gordon  Orme.  I  only 
it  is  hard  to  deny  those  about  to  die. 

"Orme,"  I  said,  '*I  wish  you  had  laid  out  your  life  differ 
ently.    You  arc  a  wonderful  man." 

•*The   great    games,"    he   smiled — "  sport,    love,    warP 
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Then  his  face  saddened.  "I  say,  have  you  kept  your  other 
promise  to  me?"  he  asked.  *'Did  you  marry  that  girl — 
what  was  her  name — Miss  Sheraton?" 

"Miss  Sheraton  is  dead." 

*' Married?"  he  asked. 

*'No.  She  died  within  two  months  after  the  night  I 
caught  you  in  the  yard.  1  should  have  killed  you  then, 
Ormc." 

He  nodded.  "Yes,  but  at  least  I  showed  some  sort  of 
remorse — the  first  time,  I  think.  Not  a  bad  sort,  that  girl, 
but  madly  jealous.  Fighting  blood,  I  imagine,  In  that 
family!" 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "her  father  and  brother  and  I,  all  three, 
swore  the  same  oath." 

"The  same  spirit  was  in  the  girl,"  he  said,  nodding  again. 
"Revenge — that  was  what  she  wanted.  Thai's  why  it  all 
happened.  It  was  what  /  wanted,  tool  You  blocked  me 
with  the  only  woman -" 

"Do  not  speak  her  name,"  I  said  to  him,  quietly.  "The 
nails  on  your  fingers  arc  growing  blue,  Ormc.  Go  with  some 
sort  of  squaring  of  your  own  accounts.    Try  to  think." 

He  shrugged  a  shoulder.  "My  Swami  said  we  do  not 
die — we  only  change  worlds  or  forms.  What!  I,  Gordon 
Orme,  to  be  blotted  out — to  lose  my  mind  and  soul  and  body 
and  senses — not  to  be  able  to  enjoy.  No,  Cowles,  somewhere 
there  are  other  worlds,  with  women  in  them.  I  do  not  die 
— I  transfer."     But  sweat  stood  on  his  forehead. 

"As  to  going,  no  ways  are  better  than  this,"  he  mused, 
presently.  "I  swear  Vm  rather  comfortable  now;  a  trifle 
numb — but  we — I  say,  we  must  all — all  go  some  time,  you 
know.    Did  you  hear  me?"  he  ref)eated,  smiling.    "I  was 
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just  saying  that  we  must  all  go,  one  way  or  another,  you 

know." 

"I  heard  you,"  I  said.    "You  are  going  now." 

**Yes,"  he  admitted,  "one  can't  hold  together  fore\-er 
under  a  pull  tike  this.  You're  an  awfully  decent  sort.  Give 
me  a  bit  of  paper.  I  want  to  write."  I  found  him  a  pencil 
and  some  pages  of  my  notebook. 

"To  please  you,  I'll  try  to  square  some  things."  he  said. 
"YouVe  been  so  deuced  square  and  straight  with  me,  all 
along.  I'm — Fm  Gordon,  now,  I'm  English.  Word  of  a 
fighting  man,  my— my  jriend.^' 

He  leaned  forward,  peering  down  at  the  paper  as  though 
he  did  not  clearly  see;  but  he  wrote  slowly  for  a  time,  ab- 
sorbed in  thought. 

In  all  the  death  scenes  which  our  country  knew  in  thou- 
sands during  those  years,  I  doubt  if  any  more  unbelievable 
than  this  ever  had  occurrence.  I  saw  the  blood  soaking  all 
his  garments,  l>'ing  black  on  the  ground  about  him.  I  saw 
his  face  grow  gray  and  his  nails  grow  blue,  his  pallor  deepen 
as  the  veins  lost  their  contents.  I  saw  him  die.  But  I  swear 
that  he  still  sat  there,  calm  as  though  he  did  not  sufiFer,  and 
forced  his  body  to  do  his  will.  And — though  I  ask  a  rough 
man's  pardon  for  intruding  my  own  beliefs — since  he  used 
his  last  superb  reserves  to  leave  the  truth  behind  him,  I  mysdf 
thought  that  there  must  be  somewhere  an  undying  instinct  of 
truth  and  justice,  governing  even  such  as  Gordon  Orme;  yes, 
I  hope,  governing  such  as  myself  as  well-  Since  then  I  have 
felt  that  somewhere  there  must  be  a  great  religion  written  on 
the  earth  and  in  the  sky.  As  to  what  this  could  offer  in 
peace  to  Gordon  Orme  I  do  not  say.  His  was  a  ^-ast  debL 
Perhaps  Truth  never  accepted  it  as  paid.     I  do  not  know. 
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There  he  sat,  at  last  smiling  again  as  he  looked  up.  '*  Fin- 
gers getting  dreadfully  stiff.  Tongue  will  go  next.  Muscles 
still  under  the  power  for  a  little  time.  Here,  take  this. 
YouVe  going  to  live,  and  this  is  the  only  thing — it'll  make 
you  miserable,  but  happy,  too.  Good-by.  I'll  not  stop 
longer,  1  think." 

Like  a  flash  his  hand  shot  out  to  the  weapon  that  lay  near 
him  on  the  ground.  I  shrank  back,  expecting  the  ball  full 
in  my  face.     Instead,  it  passed  through  his  own  brain  1 

His  will  was  broken  as  that  physical  instrument,  the  brain, 
wonder  seat  of  the  mysteries  of  the  mind,  was  rent  apart 
His  splendid  mind  no  longer  ruled  his  splendid  body.  His 
body  itself,  relaxing,  sank  forward,  his  head  at  one  side,  his 
hand  dropping  limp.  A  smile  drew  down  the  comer  of  his 
moulh — a  smile  horrible  in  its  pathos;  mocking,  and  yet 
beseeching. 


» 


At  last  I  rubbed  the  blood  from  my  own  face  and  stooped 
to  read  what  he  had  written.  Then  I  thanked  God  that  he 
was  dead,  knowing  how  impossible  it  would  have  been 
else  wise  for  mc  to  stay  my  hand.     These  were  the  words; 

•'  I,  Gordon  Orme.  d>nng  Jui/  ai,  i86i*  confess  that  1  killed  John 
Cowles.  Senior,  in  the  month  of  April,  i860,  at  the  road  near  Wal- 
lin^ord.  I  wanted  the  horse,  but  had  to  kill  Cowles.  Later  took 
the  money.  I  was  a  secret  agent,  detailed  for  work  among  U.  S. 
Array  men. 

•*I,  Gordon  Orme,  having  seduced  Grace  Sheraton,  asked  John 
Cowles  to  marry  her  to  cover  up  that  act. 

**I,  Gordon  Orme,  appoint  John  Cowles  my  executor.  I  ask  him 
to  fulfill  last  request.  I  give  him  what  property  I  have  on  my 
person  for  his  own.  Further,  I  say  not;  and  being  long  ago  held  a? 
dead,  I  make  no  bequests  as  to  other  property  whatsoever. — Gordon 
Orme.     In  Virginia.  U.  S.  A." 
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It  was  he,  then,  who  had  in  cold  blood  killed  my  fatberi 
That  horrid  riddle  at  last  was  read.  In  thai  confession  I  saw 
only  his  intent  to  give  me  his  last  touch  of  misery  and  pain. 
It  was  some  moments  before  I  could  read  all  the  puzzle  o£ 
his  speech,  half  of  which  had  promised  me  wretchedness,  and 
half  happiness.  Then  slowly  I  realized  what  I  held  in  my 
hand.  It  was  the  proof  of  his  guilt,  of  my  innocence.  He 
had  robbed  me  of  my  father.  He  had  given  me — what? 
At  least  he  had  given  me  a  chance.  Perhaps  Ellen  Meri- 
wether would  believe! 


It  was  my  duty  to  care  for  the  personal  belongings  of 
Gordon  Orme;  but  regarding  these  matters  a  soldier  does 
not  care  to  speak.  I  took  from  his  coat  a  long,  folded 
leather  book.  It  was  hours  later,  indeed  late  the  following 
morning,  before  1  looked  into  it.  During  the  night  I  was 
busy  making  my  escape  from  that  fated  field.  As  I  came 
from  the  rear,  mounted,  I  was  supposed  to  be  of  the  G)D- 
fcderate  forces,  and  so  I  got  through  the  weary  and  scattered 
columns  of  pursuit,  already  overloaded  with  prisoners.  By 
morning  I  was  far  on  my  way  toward  the  Potomac.  Tbeu 
I  fell  in  my  pockets,  and  opened  the  wallet  I  had  found  on 
Orme's  body. 

It  held  various  memoranda,  certain  writings  in  dpber, 
others  in  foreign  characters,  pieces  of  drawings,  maps  and 
the  like,  all  of  which  I  destroyed.  It  contained  also,  in  thin 
foreign  notes,  a  sum  large  beyond  the  belief  of  what  an  ordi- 
nary officer  would  carry  into  battle;  and  this  money,  for  the 
time.  1  felt  justified  in  retaining. 

Orme  was  no  ordinary  officer.    He  had  his  own  ways,  and 
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his  own  errand.  His  secret,  however  great  it  was — and  at 
different  times  I  have  had  reason  to  believe  that  men  high  in 
power  on  both  sides  knew  how  great  it  was,  and  how  im- 
portant to  be  kept  a  secret — never  became  fully  known. 
In  all  likelihood  it  was  not  his  business  actually  to  join  in  the 
fighting  ranks.  But  so  at  least  it  happened  that  his  secrcc 
went  into  the  unknown  with  himself.  He  was  lost  as  utterly 
as  though  he  were  a  dark  vision  passing  into  a  darker  and 
engulfmg  night.  If  I  learned  more  than  most  regarding  him, 
I  am  not  free  to  speak.  He  named  no  heirs  beyond  myself, 
I  doubt  not  it  was  his  wish  that  he  should  indeed  be  held  as 
one  who  long  ago  had  died. 

Should  Gordon  Orme  arise  from  his  grave  and  front  me 
now,  I  should  hardly  feel  surprise,  for  mortal  conditions 
scarce  seem  to  give  his  dimensions.  But  should  I  see  him 
now,  I  should  fear  him  no  more  than  when  I  saw  him  last. 
His  page  then  was  closed  in  my  life  forever.  It  was  not  foi 
me  to  understand  him.    It  is  not  for  me  to  judge  him. 
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THIS  INDENTURE  WITNESSETH 

WITHIN  the  few  days  following  the  battle,  the  news- 
papers paused  in  their  warnings  and  rebukes  oa 
the  one  side,  their  paans  of  victory  on  the  other, 
and  huned  to  the  sober  business  of  printing  the  long  lists  of 
the  dead.  Then,  presently,  each  section  but  the  more  re* 
solved,  the  North  and  South  again  joined  issue,  and  the  war 
went  on. 

As  for  myself,  I  was  busy  with  my  work,  for  now  my 
superiors  were  good  enough  to  advance  me  for  what  they 
called  valor  on  the  field.  Before  autumn  ended  I  was  one 
of  the  youngest  colonels  of  volunteers  in  the  Federal  Army. 
Thus  it  was  easy  for  me  to  find  a  brief  furlough  when  we 
passed  near  Leesburg  on  our  way  to  the  Blue  Ridge  Gap, 
and  I  then  ran  down  for  a  look  at  our  little  valley. 

The  women  now  were  taking  ranks  steadfastly  as  the  men. 
My  mother  greeted  me,  and  in  spite  of  all  her  sorrow,  in  spite 
of  all  the  ruin  that  lay  around  us  there,  I  think  she  felt  a  cer- 
tain pride.  I  doubt  if  she  would  have  suffered  me  to  lay 
aside  my  uniform.  It  hung  in  our  home  long  after  the  war 
was  ended,  and  my  Quaker  mother,  bless  her!  kept  it  whole 
and  clean. 

There  were  some  business  matters  to  be  attended  to  with 
our  friend  Dr.  Samuel  Bond,  who  had  been  charged  to  han- 
dle our  estate  matters  during  my  absence.    He  himself,  toe 
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old  and  too  busy  to  serve  in  either  army,  had  remained  at 
home,  where  certainly  he  had  enough  to  do  before  the  end 
of  the  war,  as  first  one  army  and  then  the  other  swept  across 
Wallingford. 

I  found  Doctor  Bond  in  his  little  brick  office  at  the  top  of 
the  hill  overlooking  the  village.  It  was  he  who  first  showed 
me  the  Richmond  papers  with  lists  of  the  Confederate  dead. 
Colonel  Sheraton's  name  was  among  the  first  I  saw.  He 
had  been  with  Cumming*s  forces,  closely  opposed  to  my  own 
position  at  Bull  Run.  He  himself  was  instantly  killed,  and 
his  son  Harry,  practically  at  his  side,  seriously,  possibly  fa- 
tally wounded,  was  now  in  hospital  at  Richmond.  Even  by 
this  time  we  were  learning  the  dullness  to  surprise  and  shock 
which  war  always  brings.    We  had  not  time  to  grieve. 

I  showed  Doctor  Bond  the  last  writing  of  Gordon  Orme, 
and  put  before  him  the  Bank  of  England  notes  which  I  had 
found  on  Orme's  person,  and  which,  by  the  terms  of  his 
testament,  1  thought  might  perhaps  belong  to  me. 

"Could  I  use  any  of  this  money  with  dean  conscience?" 
1  asked.  "Could  it  honorably  be  employed  in  the  discharg- 
ing of  the  debt  Orme  left  on  my  family?" 

"A  part  of  that  debt  you  have  already  caused  him  to  dis- 
charge," the  old  doctor  answered,  slowly.  "You  would  be 
doing  a  wrong  if  you  did  not  oblige  him  to  discharge  the 
rest." 

I  counted  out  and  laid  on  the  desk  before  him  the  amount 
of  the  funds  which  my  father's  memoranda  showed  had  been 
taken  from  him  by  Orme  that  fatal  night  more  than  a  year 
ago.  The  balance  of  the  notes  I  tossed  into  the  little  grate, 
and  with  no  more  ado  we  burned  them  there. 

We  concluded  our  conference  in  regard  to  my  business 
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matters.  I  learned  that  the  coal  lands  had  beert  redeemed 
from  foreclosure,  Colonel  Mcriwcihcr  having  advanced  (he 
necessary  funds;  and  as  this  now  left  our  debt  running  lu 
him,  I  instructed  Doctor  Bond  to  take  steps  to  cancel  it  imme- 
diately, and  to  have  the  property  partitioned  as  Colonel  Meri- 
wether should  determine. 

**And  now,  Jack,"  said  my  wire-haired  old  friend  to  mc 
at  last,  "when  do  you  ride  to  Albemarle  ?  There  is  some- 
thing in  this  slip  of  paper" — he  pointed  to  Orme's  last  will 
and  confession — "  which  a  certain  person  ought  to  see." 

"My  duties  do  not  permit  me  to  go  and  come  as  I  like 
these  days,"  I  axiswercd  evasively.  But  Dr.  Samuel  Bond 
was  a  hard  man  to  evade. 

"Jack,"  said  he,  fumbling  in  his  dusty  desk,  "here's 
something  you  ought  to  see.  I  saved  it  for  you,  over  their, 
the  morning  you  threw  it  into  the  fireplace." 

He  spread  out  on  the  top  of  the  desk  a  folded  bit  of  hide. 
Familiar  enough  it  was  to  me, 

"You  saved  but  half,"  I  said.     "The  other  half  is  gone!" 

He  pushed  a  Hake  of  snufT  far  up  his  long  nose.  **Yes," 
said  he  quietly.     "I  sent  it  to  her  some  three  months  ago." 

"WTiat  did  she  say?" 

"Nothing,  you  fool.    What  did  you  expect?" 

"Listen,"  he  went  on  presently.  "Your  brain  is  dull. 
What  say  the  words  of  the  law?  *This  Indenture  Wil- 
nesseth!'  Now  what  is  an  'indenture*?  The  old  Romans 
and  the  old  English  knew.  They  wrote  a  contract  on  parch- 
ment, and  cut  it  in  two  with  an  indented  line,  and  ihcy  gavt 
each  party  a  half.  When  the  court  saw  that  these  two 
halves  fitted^as  no  other  ^mrtions  could — then  indeed  the 
indenture  witnessed.     It  was  its  own  proof. 
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"Now,  my  son,"  he  concluded  savagely,  "if  you  ever 
dreamed  of  marrying  any  other  woman,  danm  me  if  I  woiildn't 
come  into  court  and  make  this  indenture  witness  for  you 
both — ^for  her  as  well  as  you  I  Go  on  away  now,  and  don't 
bother  me  any  more.' 
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CHAPTER  XLV 

ELLEN 

OUR  forces  passed  up  the  valley  of  Virginia  and 
rolled  through  the  old  Rockfish  Gap — where  once 
the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Horn  paused  and  took 
possession,  in  the  name  of  King  Charles,  of  all  the  land 
thence  to  the  South  Sea.  We  overspread  all  the  Piedmont 
Valley  and  passed  down  to  the  old  town  oi  Charlottes\*iIle. 
It  was  nearly  deserted  now.  The  gay  Southern  boys  who  in 
the  past  rode  there  with  their  negro  servants,  and  set  at 
naught  good  Thomas  Jefferson's  int.^nt  of  simplicity  in  the 
narrow  little  chambers  of  the  old  University  of  Virginia,  now 
were  gone  with  their  horses  and  their  servants.  To-day  you 
may  see  their  names  in  bronze  on  the  tablets  at  the  University 
doors. 

I  quartered  my  men  about  the  quiet  old  place,  and  m}*seh' 
hunted  up  an  office-room  on  one  of  the  rambUng  streets  that 
wandered  beneath  the  trees.  I  was  well  toward  the  finish 
of  my  morning's  work  when  I  heard  the  voice  of  my  sentr) 
challenge,  and  caught  an  answering  word  of  indignation  in 
a  woman's  voice.    I  stepped  to  the  door. 

A  low,  single-seated  cart  was  hailed  near  the  curb,  and  one 
of  its  occupants  was  apparently  much  angered.  I  saw  her 
clutch  the  long  brown  rifle  barrel  which  extended  out  at  the 
rear  over  the  top  of  the  seat.  "You  git  out'n  the  road, 
man,"  repeated  she,  "or  I'll  take  a  shot  at  you  for  luckl    We 
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done  come  this  fur,  and  I  reckon  we  c'n  go  the  rest  ihe 
way." 

That  could  be  no  one  but  old  Mandy  McGovern!  For 
the  sake  of  amusement  I  should  have  left  her  to  make  her 
own  argument  with  the  guard,  had  I  not  in  the  same  glance 
caught  sight  of  her  companion,  a  trim  figure  in  close  fitting 
cordxiroy  of  golden  brown,  a  wide  hat  of  russet  straw^  shadinT 
her  face,  wide  gaimtlct  gloves  drawna  over  her  little  hands. 

Women  were  not  usual  within  the  Army  lines.  Women 
such  as  this  were  not  usual  anywhere.     It  was  Ellen! 

Her  face  went  rosy  red  as  I  hastened  to  the  side  of  the  car 
and  put  down  Mandy's  arm.  She  stammered,  unable  to 
speak  more  connectedly  than  I  mj^self.  Mandy  could  not 
forget  her  anger,  and  insisted  that  she  wanted  to  see  the 
'*boss." 

"I  am  the  Colonel  in  command  right  here,  Aunt  Mandy," 
I  said.    "WonUIdo?" 

"You  a  kunnel?"  she  retorted.  "Looks  to  me  like  kun- 
nels  is  mighty  easy  made  if  you'll  do.  No,  we*re  attcr 
Ginral  Meriwether,  who's  comin*  here  to  be  the  real  boss  of 
all  you  folks.  Say,  man,  you  taken  away  my  man  and  my 
hoy.    Where  they  at?" 

"With  me  here,"  I  was  glad  to  answer,  "safe,  and  some- 
where not  far  away.  The  boy  is  wounded,  but  his  arm  is 
nearly  well." 

"Ain't  got  his  bellyful  o'  fightin'  yit?" 

"No,  both  he  and  Auberry  seem  to  be  just  beginning," 

"Hum()hl  Reackon  they're  happy,  then.  If  a  manV 
gettin*  three  squares  a  day  and  plenty  o'  ngntin',  don't  see 
whut  more  he  kir»  ask." 

"Corporal,"  I  called  to  my  sentry,  who  was  now  pacing 
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back  and  forth  before  the  door,  hiding  his  mouth  behind  his 
hand,  "put  this  woman  under  arrest,  and  hold  her  until  I 
return.  She*s  looking  for  privates  Auberry  and  McGovcra, 
G  Company,  First  Virginia  Volunteers.  Keep  her  in  my 
office  while  they're  sent  for.  Bring  me  my  bag  from  the 
table." 

It  was  really  a  pretty  fight,  that  between  Mandy  and  the 
corporal.  The  latter  was  obliged  to  call  out  the  guard  for 
aid.  "Sick  'em,  Pctel"  cried  Mandy,  when  she  found  her 
arms  pinioned;  and  at  once  there  darted  out  from  under  the 
cart  a  hairy  little  demon  of  a  dog,  mute,  mongrehsh,  pink- 
eared,  whidi  began  silent  havoc  wnth  the  corporal's  legs. 

I  looked  again  at  that  dog.  I  was  ready  to  take  it  in  m) 
arms  and  cry  out  that  it  was  my  friend  I  It  was  the  little 
Indian  dog  that  Ellen  and  I  had  tamed!  Why,  then,  had 
she  kept  it,  why  had  she  brought  it  home  with  her?  I 
doubt  which  way  the  contest  would  have  gone,  had  not  Mandy 
seen  me  climb  into  her  vacated  seat  and  take  up  the  reins, 
"Pete'*  then  stolidly  took  up  his  place  under  the  cart. 

We  turned  and  drove  back  up  the  shady  street,  Ellen  and 
I.  I  saw  her  fingers  twisting  together  in  her  lap,  but  as  yet 
she  had  not  spoken.  The  flush  on  her  cheek  was  deeper 
now.  She  beat  her  hands  together  softly,  confused,  half 
frightened;  but  she  did  not  beg  me  to  leave  her. 

"If  you  could  get  away,"  she  began  at  last,  "I  would  ask 
you  to  drive  me  back  home.  Aunt  Mandy  and  I  are  living 
there  together.  Kilty  Stevenson's  visiting  me — you'll — 
you'll  want  to  call  on  Kitty.  My  father  has  been  in  East 
Kentucky,  but  I  understand  he's  orrlered  here  this  week. 
Major  Stevenson  is  with  him.  We  thought  we  might  gel 
word,  and  so  came  on  through  the  lines.'* 
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"You  had  no  right  to  do  so.  The  pickets  should  have 
stopped  you,"  I  said.  "At  the  same  time,  I  am  very  glad 
they  didn't." 

"So  you  are  a  Colonel/'  she  said  after  a  time,  with  an 
Army  girl's  nice  reading  of  insignia. 

"Yes/*  I  answered,  "  I  am  an  officer.  Now  if  I  could  only 
be  a  gentleman!" 

"Don't!"  she  whispered.  "Don't  talk  in  that  way, 
please." 

"Do  you  think  I  could  be?" 

"I  think  you  have  been,"  she  whispered,  all  her  face  rosy 
now. 

\Vc  were  now  near  the  line  of  our  own  pickets  on  this  edge 
of  the  town.  Making  myself  known,  I  passed  through  and 
drove  out  into  the  country  roads,  along  the  edge  of  the  hills, 
now  glorious  in  their  autumn  hues.  It  was  a  scene  fair  as 
Paradise  to  me.  Presently  Ellen  pointed  to  a  mansion 
house  on  a  far  off  hill — such  a  house  as  can  be  found  no- 
where in  America  but  in  this  very  valley;  an  old  family  seat, 
Ij-ing,  reserved  and  full  of  dignity,  at  a  hilltop  shielded  with 
great  oaks.  I  bethought  me  again  of  the  cities  of  peace  I 
had  seen  on  the  far  horizons  of  another  land  than  this. 

"That  is  our  home,"  she  said.  '*Wc  have  not  often  been 
here  since  grandfather  died,  and  then  my  mother.  But  this 
is  the  place  that  we  Mcriwcthcrs  all  call  home." 

Then  I  saw  again  what  appeal  the  profession  of  arms 
makes  to  a  man — how  strong  is  its  fascination.  It  had 
taken  the  master  of  a  home  like  this  from  a  life  like  this, 
and  plunged  him  into  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  frontier 
war,  again  into  the  still  more  difficult  and  dangerous  con- 
flicts between  great  armies.    Not  for  months,  for  years,  had 
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he  set  foot  on  his  own  sod — sod  like  ours  in  Loudoun,  never 
broken  by  a  plow. 

As  we  approached  the  gate  I  heard  behind  us  the  sound  of 
galloping  horses.  There  came  up  the  road  a  mounted  ofl&cer, 
with  his  personal  escort,  an  orderly,  several  troopers,  and  a 
grinning  body  servant. 

"Look — there  he  comes — it  is  my  father!"  exclaimed 
Ellen;  and  in  a  moment  she  was  out  of  the  cart  and  n-nnin^ 
down  the  road  to  meet  him,  taking  his  hand,  resting  her 
cheek  against  his  dusty  thigh,  as  he  sat  in  saddle. 

The  officer  saluted  me  sharply.  "You  are  outside  the 
lines,"  said  he.    "Have  you  leave?" 

I  saluted  also,  and  caught  the  twinkle  in  his  eye  as  I  looked 
into  his  face. 

"On  detached  service  this  morning,  General,"  I  said. 
"If  you  please,  I  shall  report  to  you  within  the  hour." 

He  wheeled  his  horse  and  spurred  on  up  along  his  own 
grounds,  fit  master  for  their  stateliness.  But  he  entered, 
leaving  the  gate  wide  open  for  us  to  pass. 

"Shut  the  gate,  Benjie,"  said  Ellen  as  I  tossed  down  a 
coin  to  the  grinning  black.  And  then  to  me, "  You  don't  know 
Benjie?  Yes,  he's  married  again  to  Kitty's  old  cook,  Annie 
They're  both  here." 

An  orderly  took  our  horse  when  finally  we  drove  up;  but 
at  the  time  I  did  not  go  into  the  house.  I  did  not  ask  for 
Mrs.  Kitty  Stevenson.  A  wide  seat  lay  beneath  one  of  the 
oaks.  We  wandered  thither,  Ellen  and  I,  The  little  dog, 
mute,  watchful,  kept  close  at  her  side. 

"Ellen,"  said  I  to  her,  "the  time  has  come  now.  I  am 
not  going  to  wait  any  longer.  Read  this."  I  put  into  her 
hand  Gordon  Orme's  confession. 
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She  read,  with  horror  starting  on  her  face.  "Whai  a 
scoundrel — what  a  criminal!"  she  said.  "The  man  was  a 
demon.    He  killed  your  father!" 

**  Yes,  and  in  turn  I  killed  him,"  I  said,  slowly.  Her  eyes 
flashed.  She  was  savage  again,  as  I  had  seen  her.  My  soul 
leaped  out  to  see  her  fierce,  relentless,  exulting  that  I  had 
fought  and  won,  careless  that  T  had  slain. 

**  Orme  did  all  he  could  to  ruin  me  in  every  way,"  I  added. 
"Read  on."  Then  I  saw  her  face  change  to  pity  as  she 
came  to  the  next  clause.  So  now  she  knew  the  truth  about 
Grace  Sheraton,  and,  I  hoped,  the  truth  about  John  Cowles. 

**Can  you  forgive  me?"  she  said,  brokenly,  her  dark  eyes 
swimming  in  tears,  as  she  turned  toward  me. 

*'That  is  not  the  question,"  I  answered,  slowly.  "It  is, 
can  you  forgive  me?^^  Her  hand  fell  on  my  arm  implor- 
ingly. 

''I  have  no  doubt  that  I  was  much  to  blame  for  that  poor 
girl's  act,"  I  continued.  ''The  question  only  is,  has  my 
punishment  been  enough,  or  can  it  be  enough?  Do  you 
forgive  me?  We  all  make  mistakes.  Am  I  good  enougb 
for  you,  Ellen?  answer  me." 

But  she  would  not  yet  answer.    So  I  went  on. 

**I  killed  Gordon  Orme  myself,  in  fair  fight;  but  he  wrote 
this  of  his  own  free  will.  He  himself  told  me  it  would  be 
proof.     Is  it  proof?" 

She  put  the  paper  gently  to  one  side  of  her  on  the  long 
seat.  "I  do  not  need  it,"  she  said.  "If  it  came  to  question 
of  proof,  we  have  learned  much  of  these  matters,  my  father 
and  I,  since  we  last  met  you.  But  I  have  never  needed  it; 
not  even  that  night  we  said  good-by.  Ahl  how  I  wanted 
you  back  after  you  had  gonel" 
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'  And  your  father? "  I  asked  of  her,  my  hand  falling  on  hers. 

"He  knows  as  much  as  I.  Lately  he  has  heard  fiom  your 
friend,  Doctor  Bond — we  have  both  learned  a  great  many 
things.  We  are  sorry.  I  am  sorry.  I  have  always  been 
sorry." 

"But  what  more?''  T  asked.    "EUen!'' 

She  put  out  her  hands  in  a  sort  of  terror.  "Don't,"  she 
said.  "I  have  put  all  this  away  for  so  long  that  now— I 
can't  begin  again.  I  can't  I  I  can't!  I  am  afraid.  Do  not 
ask  me.     Do  not.     No — no  I" 

She  started  from  the  seat  as  though  she  would  have  fled 
in  a  swift  panic.     But  now  I  caught  her. 

"Stop!"  I  exclaimed,  rage  in  all  my  heart.  "  I've 
fool  long  enough,  and  now  I  will  have  no  more  of  foolishn* 
I  will  try  no  more  to  figure  niceties.  I'll  not  try  to  under- 
stand a  woman.  But  gentleman  or  not,  I  swear  by  Godt  if 
we  were  alone  again,  we  two,  out  there — then  I'd  not  use  you 
the  same  the  second  time  whatever  you  said,  or  asked,  oc 
pleaded,  or  argued,  I  would  not  listen — not  a  word  would 
I  listen  to — you  should  do  as  I  said,  as  I  desired.  And  I  say 
now  you  musty  you  sliaill" 

Aoger  may  have  been  in  my  face — I  do  not  know.  I 
crushed  her  back  into  the  seat. 

And  she — Ellen — the  girl  I  had  seen  and  loved  in  the  desert 
silences? 

She  sank  back  against  the  rail  mih  a  little  sigh  as  of  con- 
tent, a  little  smile  as  of  a  child  caught  in  mischief  and  barred 
from  escape.  Oh,  though  I  lived  a  thousand  years,  never 
would  I  say  I  understood  a  woman! 

"Now  we  will  end  all  this,"  I  said,  frowning,  I  cat^t 
her  by  the  arm  and  led  her  to  the  gallery,  where  I  picked  up 
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the  bag  I  had  left  at  the  driveway-  I  myself  rang  at  the  door, 
not  allowing  her  to  lead  me  in.    The  orderly  came. 

"My  compliments  to  General  Meriwether,"  I  said,  "and 
Colonel  Cowles  would  like  to  speak  with  him." 

He  came,  that  tall  man,  master  of  ihc  mansion,  dusty  with 
his  travel,  stern  of  face,  maned  likt!  a  gray  bear  of  the 
hills;  but  he  smiled  and  reachtxl  out  his  hand.  "Come  in, 
sir,"  he  said.    And  now  we  entered. 

"  It  seems  you  have  brought  back  my  girl  again.  I  hope 
my  welcome  will  be  warmer  than  it  was  at  Laramie  I"  He 
looked  at  us,  from  one  to  the  other,  the  brown  skin  about  his 
keen  eyes  wrinkling. 

"I  have  certain  things  to  say.  General,"  I  began.  We 
were  walking  into  the  hall.  As  soon  as  I  might,  I  handed 
to  him  the  confession  of  Gordon  Orme.  He  read  it  with 
shut  lips. 

"Part  of  this  I  knew  already,"  he  said,  finally,  "but  not 
this  as  to  your  father.  You  have  my  sympathy — and,  sir, 
my  congratulations  on  your  accounting  for  such  a  fiend. 
There,  at  least,  justice  has  been  ser\'ed."  He  hesitated  be- 
fore continuing. 

"As  to  some  details,  I  regret  that  my  daughter  has  been 
brought  into  such  matters,"  he  said,  slowly.  "I  regret  also 
that  I  have  made  many  other  matters  worse;  but  I  am  very 
glad  that  ihcy  have  now  been  made  plain.  Dr.  Samuel 
Bond»  of  Wallingford,  your  fathcr^s  friend,  has  cleared  up 
much  of  all  this.  I  infer  that  he  has  advised  you  of  the  con- 
dition of  our  joint  business  matters?" 

"Our  estate  is  in  your  debt  General,"  I  said,  "but  I  can 
now  adjust  that-  We  shall  pay  our  share.  After  that,  the 
lands  shall  be  divided,  or  held  jointly  as  yourself  shall  say." 
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"  Why  could  they  not  remain  as  they  are?"  He  smiled  at 
me.    "Let  me  hope  so." 

I  turned  to  Ellen.  "Please,"  I  said,  "bring  me  the  other 
naif  of  this." 

I  flung  open  my  bag  and  spread  upon  the  nearest  table  my 
aah'  of  the  record  of  our  covenant,  done,  as  it  had  seemed  to 
Tie,  long  years  ago.  Colonel  Meriwether  and  I  bent  over 
the  half  rigid  parchment.  I  saw  that  Ellen  had  gone;  but 
presently  she  came  again,  hesitating,  Hushing  red,  and  put 
Into  my  hands  the  other  half  of  our  indenture.  She  carried 
Pete,  the  Uttle  dog,  under  her  arm,  his  legs  projecting  stiffly; 
and  now  a  wail  of  protest  broke  from  Pete,  squeezed  too 
tightly  in  her  unconscious  clasp. 

I  placed  the  pieces  edge  to  edge  upon  the  table.  The  old 
familiar  words  looked  up  at  me  again,  solemnly.  Again  I 
felt  my  heart  choke  my  throat  as  I  read:  "/,  John  CowUs 
— I,  Ellen  Meriwether — take  thee — take  thee — until  death  do 
us  part.'' 

I  handed  her  a  pencil.  She  wrote  slowly,  freakishly,  hav- 
ing her  maiden  will;  and  it  seemed  to  me  still  a  week  to  a 
letter  as  she  signed.  But  at  last  her  name  stood  in  full — 
E-l-l-e-n  M-e-r-i-w-e-i-h-e-r, 

"General,"  I  said,  "this  indenture  witnesseth!  We  two 
are  bound  by  it.  We  have  *  consented  together  in  holy  wed- 
lock.' We  have  'witnessed  the  same  before  God.*  We  have 
'pledged  our  faith,  either  to  other.*" 

He  dashed  his  hand  across  his  eyes;  then,  with  a  swift 
motion,  he  placed  our  hands  together.  "My  boy,*'  said  he, 
"I*vc  always  wanted  my  girl  to  be  taken  by  an  Army  man — 
an  officer  and  a  gentleman.  Danm  it,  sir!  I  beg  your  pardon, 
Ellen — give  me  that  pencil.    Til  sign  my  own  name — I'll 
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witness  this  mysdf  I  There's  a  regimental  chaplain  with  our 
command — ^if  we  can't  find  a  preacher  left  in  Charlottesville." 

"Orderly!"  I  called,  with  a  gesture  asking  permission  of 
my  superior. 

"Yes,  orderly,"  he  finished  for  me,  "get  ready  to  ride  to 
town.  We  have  an  errand  there."  He  turned  to  us  and 
motioned  us  as  though  to  ownership,  bowing  with  grave 
courtesy  as  he  himself  left  the  room.  I  heard  the  chatter  of 
Mrs.  Eitty  greet  him.  I  was  conscious  of  a  grinning  black 
face  peering  in  at  a  window — Annie,  perhaps.  They  all 
loved  Ellen. 

But  Ellen  and  I,  as  though  by  instinct,  stepped  toward 
the  open  door,  so  that  we  might  again  see  the  mountain 
tops. 

I  admit  I  kissed  herl 
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